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l.VFLUENCE  OF  PARTY  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  I PRINCIPLES 

AND  ORIGIN  OF  ENGLISH  PARTIES  t WHIGS  AND  TORIES  I — SKETCH 

OF  PARTIES  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.  CNTIL  THE  CLOSE 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  : THE  COALITION  : TORY  PARTY  UNDER 

MR.  PITT  ; EFFECT  OF  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  UPON  PARTIES  : STATE 

OF  PARTIES  FROM  1801  TO  1830;  AND  THFJICE  TO  1860  I CHANGES 

IN  THE  CIIARACriER  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  PARTIES. 

We  have  surveyed  the  great  political  institutions 
by  which  the  state  is  governed ; and  examined  the 
influence  which  each  has  exercised,  and  their  com- 
bined operation.  That  a form  of  government  so 
composite,  and  combining  so  many  conflicting  forces, 
lias  generally  been  maintained  in  harmonious  action,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  organisation  of  parties, — an  agency 
hardly  recoguised  by  the  constitution,  yet  inseparable 
from  parliamentary  government,  and  exercising  the 
greatest  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  political 
destinies  of  the  country.  Party  has  guided  and  con- 
trolled, and  often  dominated  over  the  more  ostensible 
authorities  of  the  state : it  has  supported  the  crown 
and  aristocracy  against  the  people:  it  has  trampled 
upon  public  hberty : it  has  dethroned  and  coerced 
kings,  overthrown  mini.sters  and  Parliaments,  humbled 
the  noUes,  and  established  popular  rights.  But  it 
has  protected  the  fabric  of  the  government  from 
shocks  wliich  threatened  its  very  foimdations.  Parties 
have  risen  and  fallen : but  institutions  have  remained 
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unsliaken.  The  annal!<  of  party  embrace  a large  portion 
of  tlie  historj’  of  England*  : but  psissing  lightly  over 
its  meaner  incidents, — the  ambition,  intrigues,  and 
jealousies  of  statesmen, — the  greed  of  i)lace-hunters, 
and  the  sinister  aims  of  faction, — we  will  endeavour  to 
trace  its  iirfluence  in  advancing  or  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  constitutional  liberty,  and  enlightened  legis- 
lation. 

Tlie  parties  in  which  Englishmen  have  associated,  at 
differeut  times,  and  under  various  names,  have  repre- 
sented cardinal  principles  of  government^ — authority 
on  the  one  side, — popular  rights  and  privileges  on  the 
other.  Tlie  former  principle,  pressed  to  extremes,  would 
tend  to  absolutism,— the  latter  to  a republic  : but,  con- 
trolled within  proper  hmits,  they  are  both  necessary  for 
the  safe  working  of  a balanced  constitution.  When 
parties  have  lost  sight  of  these  princijilcs,  in  pursuit  of 
objects  less  worth they  have  degenerated  into  factions.® 

The  divisions,  conspiracies,  and  ci\*il  wars  by  which 
England  was  convulsed  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  development  of 
parties.  Ifarely  founded  on  distinctive  principles,  their 
ends  were  sought  by  arms,  or  deeds  of  violence  and 
treason.  Neither  can  we  trace  the  origin  of  parties  in 
those  earlier  contentions, — sometimes  of  nobles,  some- 

' Atr.  AVinprove  Cooke,  in  liis 
Bpirited  “Ilidtoiy  of  Party,”  to 
which  I desire  to  ackno’wledpe 
many  obligations,  relates  the  most 
instructive  incidents  of  general 
liisturv. 

“ “ I’arty  is  a body  of  men  united, 
for  promoting  by  their  joint  en- 
deavours the  national  interest, 

U])on  some  particular  principle  in 
which  they  are  all  agreed.” — 
lliirket  Present  Discoidenis^  Jlor^s, 
ii.  33o. 


* “National  interests  ” . . “would 
lie  sometimes  sscrificed,  and  al- 
ways made  subordinate  to.  personal 
interests ; and  that,  I think,  is  the 
true  characteristic  of  fiction.” — 
hutinybroke's  Dissert,  upon  Parties, 
M'orks,  iii.  15. 

“Of  such  a nature  are  con- 
nections in  politics;  essentially 
necessary  to  the  full  perfominnco 
of  our  public  duty : accidentally 
liable  to  degenerate  into  faction.” 
— Ibid.,  Works,  ii.  332. 
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times  of  Commons,  with  the  crown,  to  which  we  owe 
many  of  our  most  valued  liberties.  They  marked, 
indeed,  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  our  fore- 
fathers: but  they  subsided  \vith  the  occasions  which 
had  incited  them.  Classes  asserted  their  rights:  but 
parliamentary  parties,  habitually  maintaining  opposite 
principles,  were  unknown. 

The  genus  of  party,  in  the  councils  and  Parliament 
of  England, — generated  by  the  Eefonnation,  — were 
fii-st  discernible  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  bold 
sjiirit  of  the  Puritans  then  spoke  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and 
against  her  prerogatives,  in  matters  of  Church  and  State.^ 
In  their  eflbrts  to  obtain  toleration  for  their  brethren, 
and  modifications  of  the  new  ritual,  they  were  coun- 
tenanced by  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  and  other  eminent 
councillors  of  the  queen.  In  matters  of  state,  they 
could  expect  no  sympathy  from  the  court;  but  per- 
ceiving their  power,  as  an  organised  party,  they  spared 
no  efforts  to  gain  admi.ssion  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, until,  joined  by  other  opponents  of  prerogative, 
tliey  at  length  acquired  a majority. 

In  IGOl,  they  showed  their  strength  by  a successful 
resistance  to  the  queen’s  prerogative  of  granting 
monopolies  in  trade,  by  royal  patent.  Under  her  weak 
successor,  James  I.,  ill-judged  assertions  of  prerogative 
were  met  with  bolder  remonstrances.  His  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  High  Church  party,  widened  the  breach  between 
the  crown  and  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans*,  and 

* D’Ewes’  Joum.,  166—176.  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  Kng- 
Ilume’fl  Hist.,  iii.  407,  611.  Tliis  lish  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
author  froes  too  far,  when  he  their  constitution.” — 72»iV/.,  620. 
asserts,  “ It  was  to  this  sect,  whose  ® “ The  principles  bv  which  King 
principles  appear  so  frivolous,  and  James  ana  King  Cnarles  I.  go- 
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strengthened  the  popular  party.  Foremost  among 
them  were  Sanclys,  Coke,  Eliot,  Selden,  and  Pyin, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  leaders  of  a regular 
parliamentary  opposition. 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  I.,  the  bold 
schemes  of  Strafford,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  Laud, 
precipitated  a collision  between  the  opjiosite  principles 
of  govenimcnt;  and  divided  the  whole  country  into 
Cavaliers  and  Eoundheads.  On  one  side,  the  king’s 
prerogative  had  been  pushed  to  extremes:  on  the  other, 
the  defence  of  popular  rights  was  inflamed  by  ambi- 
tion and  fanaticism,  into  a fierce  republican  sentiment. 
The  principles  and  the  parties  then  arrayed  against  one 
another  long  retained  their  vitality,  under  other  names 
and  different  circumstances. 

Charles  IL,  profiting  little  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  reign, — nay,  rather  encouraged  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  cherish  kingly  power*, — pur- 
sued the  reckless  course  of  the  Stuarts : his  measures 
being  supported  by  the  Court  party,  and  opposed  by 
the  Country  party. 

The  contest  of  these  parties  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
in  1680,  at  length  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory'.  Originally  intended  as  tenns  of 
reproach  and  ridicule,  they  afterwards  became  the  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  two  great  parties,  representing  prin- 
ciples essential  to  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State.- 


verned,  and  tlie  excesses  of  liierar- 
cliical  and  monarchical  power 
exercised  in  consequence  of  them, 
(rave  great  advantage  to  the  oppo- 
site opinions,  and  entirely  occa- 
sioned the  miseries  which  followed.” 
— lioHngbroke,  Worku,  iii.  60. 

' Holinghroke's  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  Works,  iii.  62. 

• Nothing  can  be  more  silly  or 


pointless  than  these  names.  The 
supporters  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as 
Catholics,  were  assumed  to  be 
Irishmen,  and  were  called  by  the 
Countiy  party  “Tories,” — a term 
hitherto  applied  to  a set  of  lawless 
bog-trotters,  resembling  the  modem 
“ Whiteboys.”  The  Country  party 
were  called  Whigs,  according  to 
some,  “ a vernacular,  in  Scotland, 
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The  Whigs  espoused  the  principles  of  liberty, — the 
independent  rights  of  Parliament  and  the  people, — and 
the  lawfulness  of  resistance  to  a king  who  violated  the 
laws.  The  Tories  maintained  the  divine  and  indefea- 
sible right  of  the  king,  the  supremacy  of  prerogative, 
and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
subject.*  Both  parties  alike  upheld  the  monarchy : 
but  the  Wliigs  contended  for  the  limitation  of  its 
authority  within  the  bounds  of  law : the  principles 
of  the  Tories  favoured  absolutism  in  Church  and 
State.^ 

The  infatuated  assaults  of  James  II.  upon  tlie  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  people  united,  for  a time,  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  a common  cause ; and  the  latter,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  own  principles,  concurred  in  the  necessity 
of  expelling  a dangerous  tyrant  from  his  throne.®  The 
Eevolution  was  the  triumph  and  conclusive  recognition 
of  Whig  principles,  as  the  foundation  of  a limited  mo- 
narchy. Yet  the  principles  of  the  two  parties,  modified 
by  the  conditions  of  this  constitutional  settlement,  were 
still  distinct  and  antagonistic.  The  Whigs  continued  to 
promote  every  necessary  limitation  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, and  to  favour  religious  toleration : the  Tories 


for  corrupt  and  sour  whey ; ” and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  of  the  South-western 
counties  of  Scotland,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Whig- 
garaores,  or  Whigs,  when  they  made 
an  inroad  upon  Edinburgh  in  104S, 
under  the  hlarqness  of  jCrgyll.— 
Koger  North’s  Examen.,  .S20^‘124  ; 
Buraet’s  Owm  Times,  i.  78;  Cooke’s 
Hist,  of  Party,  i.  137 ; Macaulay's 
Hist.,  i.  26C. 

‘ Bolingbroke’s  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  Works,  iii.  39;  Roger 
North’s  Examen.,  326—342 ; Ma- 


caulfw’s  Hist.,  i.  473 ; ii.  301 — 400. 

’ Brady’s  Hist  of  the  Crown, 
1684,  Tracts,  330 ; Preface  to  Hist 
of  England,  &c. ; and  Declaration  of 
University  of  Oxford,  July  21st, 
1683 ; Cooke’s  Hist  of  Party,  i. 
340 ; Macaulay’s  Hist.  i.  270.  Hl- 
mer,representing  the  extreme  views 
of  this  party,  says:  “A  man  is  hound 
to  obey  the  king’s  command  against 
law ; nay,  in  some  cases,  against 
divine  laws.” — Patriarchia,  100. 

’ Bolingbroke’s  Works,  iii.  124, 
126 ; Macaulay’s  Hist,  ii.  308,  H 
teq. 
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generally  leaned  to  prei'ogative,  to  Higli-cliurch  doc- 
trines, and  hostility  to  Dissenters  ; while  the  extreme 
members  of  that  party  betrayed  their  original  prin- 
ciples, as  Xon-jurom  and  Jiicobites.^ 

The  two  parties  contended  and  intrigued,  with  vary- 
ing success,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne ; 
when  the  final  victory  of  the  Whigs  secured  constitu- 
tional government.  But  the  stubborn  principles,  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  factious  violence  of  Tories  dis- 
turbed the  reigns  of  the  two  first  kings  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  with  disaffection,  treason,  and  civil  wars.^  The 
final  overtlirow  of  the  Pretender,  in  1745,  being  fatal 
to  the  Jacobite  cause,  the  Tories  became  a national 
party ; and,  still  pre.serving  their  principles,  at  length 
transferred  their  hearty  loyalty  to  the  reigning  king. 
Meanwhile  the  principles  of  both  parties  had  naturally 
been  modified  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times. 
The  Whigs,  installed  as  rulers,  had  been  engaged  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  in  con- 
soUdating  the  power  and  infiuence  of  the  crown, 
in  connection  >vith  parliamentary  government.  The 
Tories,  in  opposition,  had  been  constrainetl  to  renounce 
the  untenable  doctrines  of  their  party,  and  to  recognise 
the  lawful  rights  of  Parliament  and  the  people.®  Nay, 
at  times  they  had  adroitly  paraded  the  popular  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whig  school  against  ministers,  who  in  the 
j)ractical  administration  of  the  goverament,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  party,  had  been  too 
prone  to  forget  them.  Bolingbrokc,  Wyndham,  and 
Shippen  had  maintained  the  constitutional  virtues  of 

' See  infra,  pp.  320 — 324 ; Swift’s  * Pari.  Hist.,  xiii.  5l!8  ; Coxe’s 

Four  I.ast  Years  of  QuecnAnne,  46 ; Life  of  Walpole,  i.  Of),  100,  &-c. 
Bolintf^roke’s  Works,  iii.  132  ; Ma-  * “ Toryism,”  says  Mr.Win^Tove 
caulay’s  Hist.,  iii.  7 — 11,71,440 — Cooke,  “was  formed  for  govem- 
464,  480,  680,  &c. ; Macknight’s  ment : it  is  only  a creed  for  rulers.” 
Life  of  Bolingbroke,  400.  — Hist,  of  Pariy,  ii.  40. 
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short  parliaments,  and  denounced  the  dangers  of  par- 
liamentary corruption,  the  undue  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  a standing  army.' 

Through  all  vicissitudes  of  time  and  circumstance, 
however,  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  great 
jiarties  were  generally  maintained  ^ ; and  the  social 
classes  from  which  they  derived  their  strength  were 
equally  defined.  The  loyal  adlierents  of  Charles  I. 
were  drawn  from  the  territorial  nobles,  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  higher  yeomanry,  the  Church,  and  the 
universities  : the  Parliament  was  mainly  supported  by 
the  smaller  freeholders,  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Seventy  years  aftenvards, 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  same  classes  were 
distinguished  by  similar  principles.  The  feudal  rela- 
tions of  the  proprietoi-s  of  the  soil  to  their  tenantry 
and  the  rural  population, — their  close  connection  with 
the  Church, — and  their  traditional  loyalty,  assured 
their  adherence  to  the  politics  of  their  forefathers. 
The  rustics,  who  looked  to  the  squire  for  bounty, 
and  to  the  rector  for  the  consolations  of  religion  and 
charity,  were  not  a class  to  inspire  sentiments  favom- 
able  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Poor,  ignorant, 
dependent,  and  submissive,  they  seemed  bom  to  be 


' Bolinpl)roke'B  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  tVorks,  iii.  l.'!3 ; The 
Craftsman,  No.  40,  &c. ; I’arl. 
Hist,  vii.  311  ; Ih.,  ix.  4:J0,  el  teq. ; 
lb.,  X.  .375,  479j  Coxe’s  Life  of 
IValpole,  ii.  02 ; TindaTs  Hist, 
iii.  722,  iv.  42.3.  “ Your  right 
Jacobite,”  said  Sir  R.  Walpole  in 
1738,  “ disguises  his  true  senti- 
ments ; he  roars  for  revolution 
principles : he  pretenda  to  be  a 
groat  friend  to  liber^,  and  a great 
admirer  of  onr  ancient  conatitu- 
tion.” — Pari.  Hut.,  x.  401. 


* Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  says,  that 
after  Bolingbroke  renounced  the 
.lacobite  cause  on  the  accession  of 
Oeo.  II.,  “ henceforward  we  never 
find  the  Tory  party  struggling  to 
extend  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.”  “ The  principle  of  that 
party  has  been  rather  anstoeratical 
than  monarchical,”  — a remark 
which  is,  probably,  as  applicable 
to  one  party  as  to  the  otuer  until 
the  penod  of  the  Reform  BiU. — 
Hint,  of  Party,  ii.  106. 
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ruled  as  children,  rather  than  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing towns, — the  scenes  of  active  enterprise  and  skilled 
handicraft, — comprised  classes  who  naturally  leaned  to 
self-government,  and  embraced  Whig  principles.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  tliemselves  springing  from 
the  people,  had  no  feelings  or  interests  in  common  ■with 
the  county  families,  from  whose  society  they  were  re- 
pelled •with  haughty  exclusiveness  ; they  were  familiar- 
ised, by  municipal  administration,  with  the  practice  of 
self-goveniment ; their  pursuits  were  congenial  to  poli- 
tical activity  and  progress.  Even  their  traditions  were 
a.ssociated  ■with  the  csmse  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
people  against  the  crown.  The  stout  burghei-s  among 
whom  they  dwelt  were  spirited  and  intelhgent.  Con- 
gregated ■within  the  narrow  boimds  of  a city,  they 
canvassed,  and  argued,  and  formed  a pubhc  opinion 
concerning  affairs  of  state,  naturally  inchning  to  popular 
rights.  The  stern  nonconformist  spirit, — as  yet  scarcely 
kno^wn  in  country  villages, — animated  large  bodies  of 
townsmen  ■with  an  hereditary  distrust  of  authority  in 
church  and  state. 

It  was  to  such  communities  as  these  that  the  Wliig 
ministers  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the  great  terri- 
torial families  of  that  party,  looked  for  popular  support. 
As  landowners,  they  commanded  the  representation  of 
several  counties  and  nomination  boroughs.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  smaller  boroughs  being  under 
the  influence  of  Tory  squires,  the  WJiigs  would  have 
l)een  unequal  to  their  opponents  in  parhamentary  fol- 
lowing, had  not  new  allies  been  found  in  the  moneyed 
classes,  who  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbei’s  and 
importance.  The  superior  wealth  and  influence  of 
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tliese  men  enabled  them  to  -wrest  borough  after  borough 
from  the  local  squires,  until  they  secured  a parlia- 
mentary majority  for  the  Wliigs.  It  was  a natural 
and  appropriate  circumstance,  that  the  preservation 
and  growth  of  English  hbertics  should  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  progress  of  the  country,  in  commercial 
wealth  and  greatness.  The  social  improvement  of  the 
people  won  for  them  privileges  which  it  fitted  them  to 
enjoy. 

Meanwhile,  long-continued  possession  of  power  by 
the  Whigs,  and  the  gi'owing  discredit  of  the  Jacobite 
party,  attracted  to  the  side  of  the  government  many 
Tory  patrons  of  boroughs.  These  causes,  aided  by  the 
corrupt  parliamentary  organisation  of  that  period*, 
maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  party  until  the 
fiill  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; and  of  the  same  party,  with 
other  aUiances,  until  the  death  of  George  II.‘^  Their 
rule,  if  signalised  by  few  measures  which  serve  as  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  our  liberties,  was  yet  distin- 
guished by  its  moderation,  and  by  respect  for  the  theory 
of  constitutional  government,  which  was  fairly  worked 
out,  as  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  political  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  their  times.  The  Tories  were  a dis- 
pirited and  helpless  minority ; and  in  1751,  their  hopes 
of  better  times  were  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Bolingbroke.®  Some  were  gained 
over  by  the  government ; and  others  cherished,  in 
sullen  silence,  the  principles  and  sympathies  of  their 
ruined  party.  But  the  new  reign  rapidly  revived  their 
hopes.  The  young  king,  brought  up  at  Leicester  House, 
had  acquired,  by  instruction  and  early  association. 


* Sttpra^  Vol.  L 277—333.  Pelbam  Administration,  ii.  IOC. 

^ Dodington’s  Diary,  386;  CoxeV  ® Coxe’s  Life  of  Walpole,  37i). 
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the  principles  in  favour  at  that  little  court.  ‘ HLs 
political  faith,  his  ambition,  his  domestic  affections,  and 
his  friendships  alike  attracted  him  towards  the  Tories ; 
and  his  friends  were,  accordingly,  transferred  from 
Leicester  House  to  St.  James’s.  He  at  once  became 
the  regenerator  and  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  If  their 
cause  had  suffered  discouragement  and  disgrace  in  the 
two  last  reigns,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  period  were 
favourable  to  the  revival  of  their  principles,  and  the 
triumph  of  their  traditional  policy.  To  rally  round 
the  throne  had  ever  been  their  watchword : respect  for 
prerogative  and  loyal  devotion  to  the  pei’son  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  their  characteristic  pretensions. 
That  the  source  of  all  power  was  from  above,  was  their 
distinctive  creed.  And  now  a young  king  had  arisen 
among  them  who  claimed  for  himself  their  faith  and 
loyalty.  The  royal  authority  was  once  more  to  be 
supreme  in  the  government  of  the  state  : the  statesmen 
and  parties  who  withstood  it,  were  to  be  cast  down 
and  trampled  upon.  Who  so  fit  as  men  of  Tory  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  regal 
power?  The  party  which  had  clung  with  most  fidelity 
to  the  Stuarts,  and  had  defended  government  by  pre- 
rogative, were  the  natural  instruments  for  increasing, — 
under  another  d3’iiasty  and  different  political  conditions, 
— the  influence  of  the  crown. 

We  have  seen  how  early  in  his  reign  the  king  began 
to  put  aside  his  Whig  councillors ; and  with  what  pre- 
cipitiition  he  insUdled  his  Tory  favouiite.  Lord  Bute, 
as  first  minister.''^  With  singular  steadine.ss  of  purpose, 
addre.ss,  and  artful  management,  he  seized  upon  every 

■ Supra,  Vol.  I.  n ; Lord  Waldc-  Wnlpolc,  703 — 707. 
prave’s  Mem.,  CJi ; I.rf>rd  Ilencv's  ’ Supra,  Vol.  I.  17 — 10. 

Mem.,  ii.  44.3,  &c. ; Coxe'b  Life  of 
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occasion  for  disuniting  and  weakening  the  Whigs,  and 
extending  the  intiuence  of  the  Tories.  It  was  his 
pohcy  to  bring  men  of  every  pohtical  connection  into 
his  seiwice ; but  he  specially  favoured  Tories,  and 
Whigs  aUenated  from  their  own  party.  All  the  early 
administrations  of  his  reign  were  coalitions.  The 
Whigs  could  not  be  suddenly  supplanted  : but  they 
were  gradually  displaced  by  men  more  willing  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  court.  Restored  for  a short  time 
to  power,  under  Lord  Rockingham,  they  were  easily 
overthrown,  and  replaced  by  the  strangely  composite 
ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  consisting,  according 
to  Burke,  “ of  patriots  and  courtiers,  kuig’s  friends  and 
Repubheans,  Wliigs  and  Tories,  treacherous  friends 
and  open  enemies.”  * On  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Chatham,  the  Tories  acquired  a preponderance  in  the 
cjibinet ; and  when  Lord  Camden  withdrew,  it  became 
wholly  Tory.  The  king  could  now  dispense  wdth  the 
services  of  Whig  state.smcn  ; and  accordingly  Lord 
North  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  ministry  of 
this  reign,  which  was  originally  composed  of  Tories. 
But  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  strengthening 
it,  by  a coalition  with  the  Grenvilles  and  Bedfords.^ 
Meanwhile,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  court  to  decry 
all  J)arty  connections  as  factions.  Personal  capacity 
was  held  up  as  the  sole  quahlication  for  the  service 
of  the  crown.  This  doctrine  was  well  calculated 
to  increa.se  the  king’s  own  power,  and  to  disarm  par- 
liameritjiiy  opposition.  It  served  also  to  justify  the 
gmdual  exclusion  of  the  Whigs  from  the  highest 
offices,  and  the  substitution  of  Tories.  When  the 
Whigs  had  been  entirely  supplanted,  and  the  Tories 

' Speech  on  American  Taxation,  * Lord  Mahon’e  HUt.,  v.  442. 
Works,  ii.  420. 
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safely  established  in  their  place,  the  doctrine  was  heard 
of  no  more,  except  to  discredit  an  opposition. 

The  rapid  reconstruction  of  the  Tory  party  was 
fiiciliUited  by  the  organisiition  of  the  king’s  friends.* 
Most  of  these  men  originally  belonged  to  that  party  ; 
and  none  could  be  enrolled  amongst  them,  without 
speedily  becoming  converts  to  its  principles.*  Country 
gentlemen  who  had  been  out  of  favour  nearly  fifty 
years,  found  themselves  courted  and  caressed ; and 
faithful  to  their  principles,  could  now  renew  their 
activity  in  public  life,  encouraged  by  the  smiles  of 
their  sovereign.  This  party  was  also  recruited  from 
another  cla.ss  of  auxiliaries.  Hitherto  the  new  men, 
unconnected  with  county  families,  had  generally  en- 
rolled themselves  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  where 
their  preference  to  Whig  principles  was  not  decided, 
they  had  been  led  to  that  connection  by  jealousy  of 
the  lando%vners,  by  the  attractions  of  a winning  cause, 
and  government  favours ; but  now  they  were  won 
over,  by  similar  allurements,  to  the  court.  And,  hence- 
forth, much  of  the  electoral  corruption  which  had 
once  contributed  to  the  parliamentary  majority  of  the 
Whigs,  was  turned  against  them  by  their  Tory  rivals 
and  the  king’s  friends. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wliigs,  gradually  excluded  from 
power,  were  driven  back  upon  those  popular  principles 
which  had  been  too  long  in  abeyance.  They  were  still, 
indeed,  an  aristocratic  body  ; but  no  longer  able  to  rely 
upon  family  connections,  they  offered  themselves  as 
leaders  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  revival  and 
activity  of  Tory  [)rinciples,  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  re-animated  the  spirit  of  freedom,  represented  by 

* Supra,  Vol.  I.  11,  30.  ’ W'alp.  Mem.,  i.  15;  Butler’s  Bern.,  i.  74,  &e. 
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their  party.  They  resisted  the  dangerous  influence  of 
tlie  crown,  and  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  extension  of 
the  iirivileges  of  Parhament : they  opposed  the  taxation 
of  America  : they  favoured  the  publication  of  debates, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  : they  exposed  and  de- 
nounced parliamentary  corruption.  Their  strength  and 
character  as  a party  were  impaired  by  the  jealousies 
and  dissensions  of  rival  families.  Pelliams,  Eocking- 
hains,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  the  followers  of  Lord 
Chatham  too  often  lost  sight  of  the  popular  cause,  in 
their  contentions  for  mastery.  But  in  the  main,  the 
least  favourable  critic  of  the  Whigs  will  scarcely  venture 
to  deny  their  services  in  tlie  cause  of  liberty,  from  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  until  the  death  of  Lord 
Eockiugham.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  their  opposition, 
and  such  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  their  leaders, — 

Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan, — that  they  exercised  a strong  influence 
upon  public  opinion,  and  checked  and  moderated  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  court  party.  The  haughty  pre- 
tensions to  irresponsibility  which  marked  the  first 
ministers  of  this  reign,  became  much  lowered  in  the 
latter  years  of  Lord  North’s  administration.  Free  dis- 
cussion prevailed  over  doctrines  opposed  to  liberty. 

Nor  was  the  publication  of  debates  already  without  its 
good  results  upon  the  conduct  of  both  parties. 

But  while  the  Tories  were  renouncing  doctrines  Tones  rp- 
repugnant  to  public  liberty,  they  were  initiating  a new 
principle  not  hitherto  characteristic  of  their  party. 

Eespect  for  authority,  nay,  even  absolute  power,  is 
compatible  with  eidightened  progress  iu  legislation. 

Great  emperors,  from  Justinian  to  Napoleon,  have 
gloried  in  the  fame  of  lawgivers.  But  the  Tory  party 
were  learning  to  view  the  amendment  of  our  laws  with 
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distrust  and  avei’sion.  In  their  eyes  change  was  a 
political  evil.  Many  causes  concurred  to  favour  a 
doctrine,  wholly  unworthy  of  any  school  of  statesmen. 
Tory  sympathies  were  with  the  past.  Men  who  in  the 
last  generation  -would  have  restored  the  Stuarts,  and 
annulled  the  Hevolution,  had  httle,  in  their  creed,  con- 
genial to  enlightened  progress.  The  power  which  they 
had  recovered,  was  associated  with  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  existing  polity  of  the  state.  Changes 
in  the  laws  urged  by  oj>ponents,  and  designed  to  re- 
strain their  own  authority,  were  naturally  resi.sted.  Nor 
must  the  character  of  the  men  who  constituted  this 
j)arty  be  forgotten.  Foremost  among  them  was  the 
king  himself, — a man  of  narrow  intellect,  and  intract^ 
able  jwcyudices, — without  philosophy  or  statesmanshij), 
— and  whose  science  of  goveniment  was  ever  to  cai-ry 
out,  by  force  or  management,  his  oaviv  strong  Avill.  The 
main  body  of  the  party  whom  he  had  niised  to  power 
and  taken  into  his  confidence,  consisted  of  country 
gentlemen,  — types  of  immobility,  — of  the  clergy, 
trained  by  their  trust  and  calling  to  reverence  the  past, 
— and  of  lawjmrs,  guided  by  prescription  and  prece- 
dent,— venerating  laws  which  they  had  studied  and 
exjwunded,  but  not  aspiring  to  the  higher  philosojihy 
of  legislation.  Such  men  were  content  “ stare  miper 
antiquas  vias;"  and  dreaded  every  change  as  fraught 
w'ith  danger.  In  this  spirit  the  king  warned  the  people, 
in  1780,  against  “ the  hazard  of  innovation.”  ^ In  the 
same  spirit  the  king’s  fi-iend  Mr.  Rigby,  in  opposing 
Mr.  Pitt’s  first  motion  for  reform,  “ treated  all  innova- 
tions as  dangerous  theoretical  experiments.”  ^ This 
doctrine  was  first  preached  during  the  ministi’y  of 

> Supra,  Vol.  I.  .T-TS.  ’ WrnxalTs  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  85. 
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Lord  North.  It  was  never  accepted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  more  enlightened  disciples : but  it  became  an  article 
of  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  Tory  party. 

The  American  War  involved  principles  which  rallied  Prinoipi<>3 
the  two  parties,  and  displayed  their  natural  antagonism,  by  the 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  repress  revolt, 
and  to  raairitain  the  national  honour.  Had  the  Whigs 
been  in  power,  they  would  have  acknowledged  tliis 
obligation.  But  the  Tories, — led  by  the  king  himself, — 
were  animated  by  a spirit  of  resentment  against  the 
colonists,  which  marked  the  cliaracteristic  principles 
of  that  part}'.  In  their  eyes  resistance  was  a crime : 
no  violation  of  rights  could  justify  or  palliate  rebellion. 

Tories  of  all  chisses  were  united  in  a cause  so  con- 
genial to  their  common  sentiments.  The  court,  the 
landed  gentrj',  and  the  clergy  insisted,  Asuth  one  voice, 
that  rebelhon  must  be  crushed,  at  whatever  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure.  They  were  supported  by  a great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  most 
influential  classes  in  the  couutiy.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  the  first  principles  of  their  party 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  all  British  subjects  to  tax 
themselves,  by  their  representatives,  and  to  resist  op- 
pression and  injustice.  But  in  their  vain  efibrts  to 
effect  a reconciliation  with  America,  they  had  a slender 
following  in  Parliament ; and  in  the  country  had  little 
support  but  that  of  the  working  classes, — then  wholly 
without  influence, — and  of  the  traders,  who  generally 
supported  that  party,  and  whose  interests  were  naturally 
concerned  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  ^ 

* Lord  Camden,  writin(f  to  Lord  people  hold  the  war  in  abhorrenee, 

Chatham,  February,  1776,  said : and  the  merchants  and  tradesmen, 

“ I am  jrrievcd  to  observe  that  the  for  obvious  reasons,  are  altogether 
landed  interest  is  almost  altogether  against  it.” — Chatham  Corr.,\'v.if)\. 
anti- American,  though  the  common  — “ Parties  were  divided  nearly  ns 
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Such  were  tlie  sentiments,  and  such  the  temper  of 
the  riding  party,  that  tlie  leading  Whigs  were  not 
without  apprehension,  that  if  America  should  be  sub- 
dued, English  hberty  would  be  endangered.^ 

Having  vainly  opposed  and  protested  against  the 
measures  of  the  government,  in  November,  1770,  they 
seceded  from  Parliament  on  American  questions, — 
desiring  to  leave  the  entire  responsibility  of  coercion 
with  ministers  and  their  majority.  It  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  their  secession — hke  earlier  examples  of 
the  same  policy^ — was  a jiohtical  error,  if  not  a dere- 
liction of  duty.  It  is  true  tliat  an  impotent  minority, 
constantly  overborne  by  power  and  numbers,  may 
encourage  and  fortify,  instead  of  restraining,  their 
victorious  opponents.  Their  continued  resistance  may 
bo  denounced  as  factious,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  pointed  at  as  evidence  of  the  weakness  of 
their  cause.  But  secession  is  flight.  The  enemy  is 
left  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  minority  confess 
themselves  vanquished.  They  even  abandon  the  hope 
of  retrieving  their  fallen  cause,  by  rallying  the  people 
to  their  side.  Nor  do  they  escape  imputations  more 
injurious  than  any  which  persistence,  under  every 
discouragement,  could  bring  upon  them.  They  may 
be  accused  of  sullen  ill-temper, — of  bearing  defeat 
with  a bad  grace, — and  of  the  sacrifice  of  public  duty 
to  private  pique. 


t)iey  had  been  at  the  end  of  the 
reijm  of  Queen  Anne;  the  Court 
and  the  landed  gentry,  with  a ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons, 
werewith  the  Tories:  the  tradinpin- 
ten'st  and  popular  feeling,  with  the 
Whigs.” — lAtrd  J.  liumirs  Life  of 
For,  i.  83 ; Belsham’s  Hist.,  vi.  li)4. 

* Debates  on  Amendments  to 
Address,  31st  Oct.  1770,  &c. ; Fox 
Mem.,  i.  143;  Lord  J.  Itussell’s 


Life  of  Fox,  i.  1.30  ; Ix)rd  Rocking- 
ham Corr.,  ii.  270;  Walpole’s 
Mem.,  iv.  12.5;  Grenville  Papers, 
iv.  673 ; Burke’s  Works,  ii.  Oil!) ; 
Walpole’s  Joum.,  ii.  107,  241,  611. 

“ The  Toit  opposition  had  se- 
ceded in  1722,  and  again  in  1738. — 
Pari.  Hist.,x.  1.323;  Tindal’s  Hist., 
iv.  008;  Smollett’s  Hist.,  ii.  210, 
.304;  Coxe’s  Walpole,  iii.  610; 
Marchmout  Papers,  ii.  190. 
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The  latter  charge,  indeed,  they  could  proudly  disre- 
gard, if  convinced  that  a course,  conscientiously  adopted, 
was  favourable  to  their  principles.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  the  renunciation  of  a public  duty,  in  times  of 
peril,  and  the  absolute  surrender  of  a cause  beheved 
to  be  just.  The  Whigs  escaped  none  of  these  charges; 
and  even  the  dignity  of  a proud  retirement  before 
irresistible  force  was  sacrificed  by  want  of  concert 
and  united  action.  Mr.  Fox  and  others  returned  after 
Christmas,  to  oppose  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act^  while  many  of  his  friends  continued  their 
secession.  Hence  his  small  party  was  further  weak- 
ened and  divided ^ and  the  sole  object  of  secession 
lost.  8 

The  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  now  at  their 
lowest  point;  and,  for  the  present,  the  Tories  were 
completely  in  the  ascendant.'*  But  the  disastrous  in- 
cidents of  the  American  war,  followed  by  hostilities 
with  France,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  influence 
of  one  party,  while  it  discredited  and  humbled  the 
other.  The  government  was  shaken  to  its  centre ; 


' This  Act  applied  to  persons 
suspected  of  high  treason  in  Ame- 
rica, or  on  the  high  seas. 

* ile  mustered  no  more  than 
fortv-three  followers  on  the  second 
reading,  and  thirty-three  on  tho 
third  reading. 

’ The  Duke  of  Richmond,  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Rockingham,  said ; 
— “The  worst,  I see,  has  hap- 
pened,— that  is,  the  plan  that  was 
adopts  has  not  been  steadily  pur- 
Hued.” — Rockhtyham  Curr.,  ii.  308; 
Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  1229. 

< Burke,  writing  to  Fox,  8th 
Oct.  1777,  says  : — “ Tho  'Tories 
universally  think  their  power  and 
consequence  involved  in  tho  success 
of  this  American  business.  The 

VOL.  II. 


clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it, 
and  what  the  Tories  are  when  em- 
bodied and  united  with  their  na- 
tural head  the  Crown,  and  animated 
by  the  clergv,  no  man  knows  better 
than  yourself.  As  to  the  Whigs, 
I think  them  far  from  extinct. 
They  are,  what  they  always  wore 
(except  by  the  able  use  of  opportu- 
nities) by  far  the  weakest  party  in 
this  country.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  the  application  of  tKoir 
principles  to  the  present  state  of 
things;  and  as  to  the  Bi.ssenters, 
tho  main  effective  part  of  the  Whig 
strength,  they  are,  to  use  a favourite 
e.vpression  of  our  American  caiii- 
paign  style,  ‘ not  all  in  force.’  ’’ — 
Burke's  Works,  ix.  148. 


The  Whigs 
and  the 
American 
war. 
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and  in  the  summer  of  1778,  overtures  were  made  to 
tlie  Whi<rs,  wliich  would  Iiave  given  them  tlie  majority 
in  a new  c<abinet  under  Lord  We}miouth,  on  the  basis 
of -a  Avitlidrawal  of  the  troops  from  America,  and  a 
vigorous  pro.secution  of  the  war  witli  France.  Con- 
trary to  tlie  advice  of  ^Ir.  Fox,  these  overtures  were 
rejected  ; and  the  Whigs  continued  their  opposition  to 
the  fruitless  contest  with  our  revolted  colonists.*  A 
war  at  once  so  costly,  and  so  dishonourable  to  our 
arms,  disgusted  its  former  suiiporters  ; and  the  "VMiigs 
pre.ssed  Lord  North  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
resolution,  until  they  finally  tlrove  him  from  power. 
Their  jiosition  throughout  this  contest, — the  generous 
princiiiles  which  they  maintained,  and  the  eloquence 
and  courage  with  which  they  resisted  the  united  force 
of  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  a large  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  — went  far  to  restore  their 
strength  and  character  as  a party.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  too  often  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  upholding  rebels,  and  encouraging  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  their  country, — a charge  not  soon  forgotten, 
and  successfully  used  to  their  prejudice.''* 

In  watching  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  parties, 
another  incident  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Ameri- 
can contest  fanned  the  latent  embers  of  democracy 
throughout  Europe ; and  in  England  a democratic  party 
wasformed''*,  which,  a few  years  later,  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  relations  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 


* Lord  J.  Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,i. 
lO.T ; Sir  O.  C.  Isjwis's  Admiiiistra- 
tioii.s,  1.3. 

“ They  were  accused  of  adopting 
the  oolours  of  the  .\merican  nrmv, 
— “ blue  and  bull’,” — ns  the  insignia 
of  their  party.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  .iVmerioaus,  in  fact,  borrowed 


the  Whig  colours.  — VraxalVs 
Mem.,  ii.  220  ; Rockingham  Oorr., 
ii.  270  ; Isvrd  .Stanhope’s  Miscel- 
lanies, 110-122. 

’ Stephens’s  I.ife  of  ITome  Tooke, 
i.  102-l7.’>;  ii.  28;  Cooke’s  Hist,  of 
I’nrty,  iii.  1S8;  WyviU’a  Pol. 
PatKirs,  ii.  400. 
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The  Whigs,  restored  to  power  under  their  finn  and 
lionest  leader,  Lord  Eockingham,  appeared,  once  more, 
in  the  ascendant.  The  king,  however,  had  taken  care 
that  their  power  should  be  illusory,  and  their  position 
insecure.  Lord  Eockingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
another  coalition  ministry,  of  which  one  i^art  consisted 
of  Whigs,  and  the  other  of  the  Court  party, — ^Lord 
Shelburne,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  In  such  a cabinet,  divisions  and 
distrust  were  unavoidable.  The  Wliig  policy,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  does  honour  to  the  memory  of 
that  short-lived  administration.  ^ 

The  death  of  Lord  Eockingham  again  overthrew  his 
party.  The  king  selected  Lord  Shelburne  to  succeed 
liim ; and  Mr.  Fox,  objecting  to  that  minister  as  tlie 
head  of  the  rival  party  in  the  Coalition,  in  whom  he 
had  no  confidence,  and  whose  good  faith  towards  him- 
self he  had  strong  reasons  to  doubt,  refused  to  serve 
under  him,  and  retired  with  most  of  his  friends.  '■* 

This  was  a crisis  in  the  liistory  of  parties,  whose 
future  destinies  were  deeply  affected  by  two  emi- 
nent men.  Had  Mr.  Fox  arranged  his  diflhrences 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  his  commanding  talents  might 
soon  have  won  for  himself  and  his  party  a dominant 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  His  retirement 
left  Lord  Shelburne  master  of  the  situation,  and  again 
disunited  his  own  inconsiderable  party.  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  on  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  had  joined  the 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Lord  North.®  He  was  of 
Whig  connections  and  principles,  and  concurred  with 
that  party  in  all  liberal  measures.  His  extraordinary 

' Supra,  Vol.  I.  62.  821 — 326;  Sir  G.  C.  Lowis’a  Ad- 

* Fox’s  Mem.,  i.  304 — 430 ; Lord  ministratione,  31. 

J,  Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,  i.  * Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt, 

i.  50,  62. 
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talents  and  ambition  at  once  marked  him,  in  his  early 
youth,  as  a leader  of  men.  His  symi)athies  Avere  all  witli 
Lord  ilockingliam  ; he  supported  his  government';  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  lie  might  have  been  Avon 
as  a member  of  his  party.  But  he  Avas  passed  over  Avhen 
the  Bockingham  ministry  Avas  formed";  and  Avas  noAv 
secured  by  Lord  Shelburne  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Henceforth  the  young  statesman,  instead  of 
co-operating  Avith  Mr.  Fox,  became  his  successful  rival ; 
and  as  his  fortunes  Avere  identified  Avith  the  king's 
friends  and  tlie  Tories,  ho  aa'us  permanently  alienated 
from  the  Whig  connection.  Who  can  tell  Avhat  two 
such  men,  acting  in  concert,  might  have  accomplished 
for  the  g(X)d  of  tlieir  countrj^  and  the  popular  cause  !’ 
Their  altered  relations  proved  a severe  discomfiture  to  the 
Whigs,  and  a .source  of  hope  and  strength  to  the  Tories. 

There  Avere  noAv  three  parties, — Lord  Shelburne  and 
the  Court, — Lord  North  and  his  Tory  adherents, — and 
Jlr.  Fo.x  and  his  Whig  folloAvers.  It  Avas  plain  that  the 
first  could  not  stand  alone ; and  overtures  Avere  there- 
fore made,  sejiarately,  to  Lord  North  and  to  Mi\  Fox, 
to  strengthen  the  administration.  The  former  Avas  still 
to  be  excluded  himself,  but  his  friends  Avere  to  be 
admitted, — a proposal  not  very  conciliatory  to  the  leader 
of  a party.  The  latter  decluied  to  join  the  ministry. 


* I^rd  Stanliopt-'s  Life  of  Pitt, 
i.  72. 

’ In  an  article  in  the  Law  Mnpra- 
zine,  Feb.  ISlil,  attribnU><l  to  lyml 
Bnnij'liam, — on  the  .Viickland  Oor- 
re»i>oiulfuco, — it  is  said,  “AVhat 
mi.schief  might  have  b«>en  spared, 
botli  to  the  party  and  the  country, 
lind  not  this  error  l»en  committed!” 
’ Wra.xall's  Mem.,  iii.  152,  1.5S, 
170. — “I  am  indeed  ]wrsuaded, 
that  if  Fox  had  beim  once  confinned 
in  otTiw,  and  acceptable  t<i  the  so- 
vereign, he  would  have  steadily  re- 


pre.s.sed  all  democratic  innovations  ; 
n-s,  on  the  other  hand,  hiul  Pitt 
jm-ased  his  whole  life  on  the  opp<«i- 
tion  bench,  poor,  and  excludeo  from 

Sower,  I ladieve  he  would  have  en- 
eavoured  to  throw  his  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  popular  representa- 
tion  It  apiK-ared  tome,that 

Pitt  had  receiviul  from  nature  a 
greater  niixtun^  of  n'publican  spirit 
than  animated  his  rival : but  royal 
favour  and  employment  softened  ito 
asjK'rity.” — If  raxitWs  Mem.,  iii.  Otl. 
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unless  Lord  Slielburne  resigned  in  fiivour  of  tlio  Duke 
of  Portland*, — a suggestion  not  likely  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  premier.  These  overtures,  consequently,  failed  : 
but  Lord  North,  fearing  a junction  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  destruction  of  his  own  party,  was 
inclined  to  listen  fiivourably  to  suggestions  for  uniting 
with  Mr.  Fox,  and  overpowering  the  party  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  to  whom  both  were  opposed.  The  singular 
coalition  of  these  two  statesmen,  so  long  opposed  in  prin- 
ciples, in  connections,  and  in  party  strife,  was  brought 
about  by  the  arts  of  Lord  Loughborough,  Mr.  Eden,  Mr. 
Adam,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  George  North.^ 
The  immeebate  occasion  of  their  alliance  was  a coin- 
cidence of  opinion,  adverse  to  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  The  concessions  made  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  the 
enemy  were  such  as  fairly  to  provoke  objections  ; and 
a casual  agreement  between  parties,  otherwise  opposed, 
was  natural  and  legitimate.  To  restrain  the  influence 
of  the  crown  was  another  object  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
much  at  heart ; and  in  this  also  he  found  his  facile  and 
compliant  ally  not  indisposed  to  co-operate.  The  main 
cause  of  their  previous  differences,  the  American  war, 
was  at  an  end  ; and  both  were  of  too  generous  a tem- 
per to  cherish  personal  animosities  with  sullen  tenacity. 
What  Mr.  Fox  said  finely  of  himself,  coidd  be  affirmed 
with  equal  truth  of  his  former  rival,  “ Amicitics  semjn- 
ternce,  inirnidtice  placabiles."  But  the  principles  of  the 
two  parties  were  irreconcilable  ; and  their  sudden  union 
could  not  be  effected  without  imputations  injurious 


' Wraxall’s  Mem.,  iii.  262 ; Tom- 
line's Life  of  Ktt,  i.  88 : Fox’s 
Mem.,  ii.  12,  21,  30;  Lord  J. 
Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  340; 
Court  and  (.'aWnets  of  Oeo.  III.,  i. 
301  ; Sir  O.  C.  Lewis’s  Administra- 
tions, 67. 


* WraxalTs  Mem.,  iii.  201 ; Lord 
Auckland’s  Corr.,  cliap.  i.,  ii.  ; 
Fox’s  Jlem.,  ii.  15 ; Lord  J. 
Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,  i.  .34.5  ; Lord 
Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  04, 
&c. 


Feb.  17th— 
21st,  1783, 
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to  the  credit  of  both.  Nor  could  it  be  disguised 
that  personal  ambition  • dictated  this  bold  stroke  for 
power,  iu  which  principles  were  made  to  yield  to  in- 
terest. It  was  the  alliance  of  factions,  rather  than  of 
parties ; and  on  either  side  it  was  a grave  political 
error.  Viewed,  with  disfavour  by  the  most  earnest  of 
both  parties,  it  alienated  from  the  two  leaders  many  of 
their  best  followers.  Either  party  could  have  united 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  more  properly  than  with  one 
another.  The  Wliigs  forfeited  the  popularity  ’which 
they  had  acquired  in  opposition.  Even  Wilkes  and  the 
democratic  party  denounced  them.  Courtiers  and  mob- 
orators  vied  -Nvith  one  another  in  execrating  the  “ infa- 
mous coalition.”  So  long  as  coalitions  had  served  to 
repress  the  Whigs,  advance  the  Tories,  and  increase  the 
personal  authority  of  the  king,  they  had  been  favoured 
at  court : but  the  first  coalition  which  threatened  the 
influence  of  the  crown  was  discovered  to  be  unprinci- 
pled and  corrupt,  and  condemned  as  a political  crime.^ 
How  the  coalition,  having  triumphed  for  a time,  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  has  been 
already  told.'"*  It  fell  amidst  groans  and  hisses ; and 
has  since  been  scourged,  with  unsparing  severity,  by 
writers  of  all  parties.  Its  failure  left  it  few  friends  : 
Lord  North’s  followers  were  soon  lost  in  the  general 
body  of  Tories  who  supported  Mr.  Pitt ; and  Mr.  Fox’s 
party  was  again  reduced  to  a powerless  minority.  But 
the  errors  and  ruin  of  its  leaders  have  brought  down 
upon  them  too  hareh  a judgment.  The  confusion  and 
intermixture  of  parties,  which  the  Idng  himself  had 
favoimed,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Every  administration 
of  his  reign,  but  that  of  Lord  North,  had  been  a coali- 

' W’raxall  gives  tin  entertaining  Mem.,  iii.  2.’)4— 277-. 
narrative  of  all  tlio  proceutlings  “ Vol.  I.  OS — 74, 

connected  with  the  coalition. — 
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tion  ; and  the  principles  and  connections  of  statesmen 
liad  been  strangely  shifting  and  changing.  Mr.  Fox, 
having  commenced  his  ciireer  as  a Toiy,  was  now 
leader  of  the  Whigs  : Mr.  Pitt,  having  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a Whig,  had  become  leader  of  the  Tories. 
The  Grenvilles  had  coalesced  with  Lord  Eockingham. 
Lord  Temple  had,  at  one  time,  consorted  with  WMkes, 
and  braved  the  king ; at  another,  he  was  a stout  cham- 
pion of  his  Majesty’s  prerogative.  Lord  Slielbnrne  and 
Mr.  Dunning,  having  combined  with  Lord  Eockingham 
to  restrain  the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  policy  of  the  court.  Lord  Tlun-low  was 
the  inevitable  chancellor  of  Whigs  and  Tories  ahke. 
"Wilkes  was  tamed,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a 
Wilkite.  Such  being  the  unsettled  condition  of  prin- 
ciples and  parties,  why  was  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
the  country  reserved  for  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
alone  ? Courtiers  were  indignant  because  the  influence 
of  the  crowm  was  threatened : the  people,  scandalised 
by  the  suspicious  union  of  two  men  whose  invectives 
were  still  resounding  in  their  ears,  followed  too  readily 
the  cry  of  the  court.  The  king  and  his  advisers 
gained  their  end ; and  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition 
ensured  its  general  condemnation.  The  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Whigs  secured  the  undisputed  domination 
of  the  crown  for  the  next  fifty  years.‘ 

That  the  prejudices  raised  against  coalitions  were  a 
pretence,  was  shown  by  the  composition  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 


' Mr.  Fox,  writinpr  in  ISOt,  said : 
“ I know  this  coalition  is  always 
quoted  a^nst  ns,  because  we  were 
ultimately  unsuccesafnl : but  after 
all  that  can  be  said,  it  will  Ixi  dif- 
ficult to  show  when  tho  jtower  of 
the  Whips  ever  made  so  slroiip  a 
struggle  against  the  crown,  tho 


crown  being  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  exerting  all  its  resources.” — 
F’o.r's  Mem.,  ir.  40.  Again,  in 
1605,  ho  wrote  ; — “ tVithout  coali- 
tious  nothing  can  lx;  done  against 
the  crown  ; with  them,  Uod  knows 
how  little  ! ” — Hiiil.,  102. 


Mr.  Pill’s 
ministty  a 
coalition. 
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own  ministrj’,  wliich  was  scarcely  less  a coalition  than 
that  which  he  had  overthrown  and  covered  with  opjiro- 
briuni,  for  their  sujiposcd  sacrifice  of  principle  and 
consistency.  He  had  himself  contended  against  Lord 
North,  yet  his  government  was  composed  of  friends 
and  associates  of  that  minister,  and  of  Whigs  who  had 
recently  agreed  with  himself  and  Mr.  Fox.  Having 
deserted  his  own  party  to  lead  their  opponents,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  support  from  eveiy  quarter.  And 
when  it  becjime  doubtful  whether  he  could  hold  his 
ground  against  the  opposition,  negotiations  were  entered 
into,  by  the  king’s  authority,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Principle*  the  government,  on  the  basis  of  a new  coalition.'  Yet 
tfon°^'  escaped  the  censure  of  those  who  were  loudest 

in  condemning  the  late  coalition.  Both  aiTangements, 
however,  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  condition 
of  parties,  at  that  period.  No  one  party  being  able  to 
rule  singly,  a fusion  of  parties  was  inevitable.  Lord 
Shelburne,  unable  to  stand  alone,  had  sought  the 
alliance  of  each  of  the  other  parties.  They  had  re- 
jected his  offers  and  united  against  him ; and  IMr.  Pitt, 
in  his  weakness,  was  driven  to  the  same  e.xpedient,  to 
secure  a majority.  A strong  party  may  despise  coali- 
tions : but  parties  divided  and  broken  up,  are  naturally 
impelled  to  unite  ; and  to  reprobate  such  unions,  is  to 
condemn  the  principles  upon  which  the  organisation  of 
parties  is  founded.  Members  of  the  same  party  cannot 
agree  upon  all  points : but  their  concurrence  in  great 
leading  principles,  and  general  sympathy,  induce  them 
to  compromise  extreme  opinions,  and  disregard  minor 
differences.  A coalition  of  parties  is  founded  upon  the 
same  basis.  Men  who  have  been  opposed  at  another 

‘ Nicholla’  Recoil.,  ii.  ll.*!;  1784,  ch.  ■i’i. ; Pori.  Hist.,  xxiv. 

Adolphus’  Ill.st.,  IF.  85;  Tomlino’s  472;  Lord  St^hope's  Life  of  l*itt. 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  204  ; Aim.  Reg.,  i.  led;  Sujira,  Vol.  I.  00. 
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time,  and  upon  different  questions  of  policy,  discover 
an  agreement  upon  some  important  measures,  and  a 
common  object  in  resisting  a thiid  party.  Hence  they 
- forget  former  differences,  and  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  particular  policy  in  which  they  agree. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  popularity  and  success,  at  the  elections  of  Eniaigod 
1784,  widened  the  basis  of  the  Tory  party.  He  was 
supported  by  squires  and  traders,  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters.  He  had  gained  over  the  natural  alhes  of  the  Pitt. 
Whigs ; and  he  governed  with  the  united  power  of  the 
crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people.^  He  had  no 
natural  connection  with  the  party  which  he  led, 
except  as  the  king’s  minister.  He  had  been  born  and 
educated  a Whig.  He  had  striven  to  confine  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  and  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  before  his  principles  had  time  to  ripen,  he 
found  himself  tlie  first-minister  of  a Tory  king,  and 
the  leader  of  the  triumphant  Tory  party.  The  doc- 
trines of  that  party  he  never  accepted  or  avowed.  If 
he  carried  them  into  effect,  it  was  on  the  ground  of 
expediency  rather  than  of  principle.''*  In  advocating 
the  rights  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Eegency,  and 
the  abatement  of  impeachments,  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  the  Whig  school.  In  favouring 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  restoring  the  finances,  he 
stands  out  in  favourable  contrast  "with  his  great  Whig 
rival,  Mr.  Fox,  who  slighted  political  economy,  and 
the  fruitful  philosophy  of  Adam  Smith.®  But  called. 


’ Adolphus’  Hist.,  iv.  116 ; Tom- 
line’s Life  of  Pitt,  i.  4(18  ; Lord 
StanhoM’s  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  211,  &c.  j 
Lord  Macaulay’s  niogmphv  of  Pitt ; 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  Life  of  Pox,  ii.  92. 

’ “ His  education  and  original 
connections  must  have  given  him 
some  predilection  for  popular  no- 
tions; and  although  ho  too  often 


promoted  measures  of  an  opposite 
tendency,  ho  was  at  great  pains  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  of  immediate 
expediency  rather  than  of  prin- 
ciple.”— Lord  Holland')  Mem.,  ii.  .35. 

’ Butler’s  Reminiscences,  i.  179; 
Massey’s  Hist.,  iii.  281 ; Lord  Stan- 
hope’s Life  of  Pitt,  i.  263-27.3; 
UeDates  on  Commercial  Intercourse 
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at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  — possessing  unbomided 
power,  — of  a haughty  and  imperious  temper, — and 
surrounded  by  influences  congenial  to  authority, — who  . 
can  wonder  that  he  became  alienated  from  popular 
principles?  Even  the  growth  and  expansion  of  his 
powerful  intellect  were  affected  by  too  early  an  ab- 
sorption in  the  cares  of  office,  and  the  practical  details 
of  business.  A few  more  years  of  opposition  and 
study, — even  the  training  of  a less  eminent  office  in 
the  government, — would  have  matured  his  powers,  and 
enlarged  his  philosophy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
early  trammels,  he  surpassed  every  statesman  of  his 
party  in  enlightenment  and  liberality. 

Widely  different  was  the  character  of  Lord  Thurlow. 
Long  in  the  king’s  most  secret  counsels, — his  chancellor 
in  every  administration,  except  the  coalition,  from  Lord 
North’s  to  Mr.  Pitt’s, — he  had  directed  the  movements 
of  the  king’s  friends,  encouraged  his  Majesty’s  love  of 
power,  and  supported  those  principles  of  government 
which  found  most  favour  in  the  royal  mind.  He  was 
in  theory,  in  sympathy,  and  in  temper,  the  very  im- 
personation of  a Tory  of  that  period.  For  some  years 
he  exercised  a sway, — less  potentisd,  indeed,  than  that  of 
Iilr.  Pitt,  in  the  general  policy  of  the  state,  but — scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  minister  in  influence  with  the 
king,  in  patronage,  in  court  favours,  and  party  alle- 
giance. If  Mr.  Pitt  was  absolute  master  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  plaji,lung  of 
Lord  Thurlow.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Pitt  resolved  to 

•with  Ireland  in  1786,  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvi.  .542,  &c. ; Tomlino’s  life  of 
XXV.  311,  675;  Pitt’s  Budget  Pitt,  ii.  227 ; Ijord  Stanhope’s  Life 
Speech,  1702,  Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  of  Pitt,  i.  816,  317,  323,  ii.  141 ; 
810 ; Dehates  on  Conunercial  Treaty  Fox’s  Mem.,  ii.  270. 
with  France,  1787,  Pari.  Hist., 
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endure  no  longer  the  intrigues,  treachery,  and  insolent 
opposition  of  his  chancellor,  that  he  freely  enjoyed  all 
the  powers  of  a responsible  miuister.* 

The  Wliigs,  proscribed  at  court,  and  despairing  of 
royal  favour,  cultivateil  the  friendship  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  in  his  first  youtli,  warmly  encouraged 
their  personal  intimacy,  and  espoused  their  cause. 
The  social  charms  of  such  men  as  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Erskine,  made  their  society  most  attractive  to  a young 
prince  of  ability  and  many  accomphshments ; and  his 
early  estrangement  from  the  king  and  his  ministers 
naturally  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  opposition. 
Even  his  vices  received  little  reproof  or  discourage- 
ment from  the  gay  members  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
shared  in  the  fashionable  indulgences  of  that  period. 
Young  men  of  fashion  drank  deeply ; and  many  wasted 
their  health  and  fortunes  at  the  gaming-table.  Some 
of  his  Whig  associates, — Fox  and  Sheridan  among  the 
number, — did  not  affect  to  be  the  most  moral  or 
prudent  men  of  their  age ; and  their  association  with 
the  prince  aggravated  the  king’s  repugnance  to  their 
party.  How  could  he  forgive  the  men  whom  he 
believed  to  be  perverting  the  poUtics,  alienating  the 
affections,  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  heir  to  his 
throne  ? 

It  was  no  new  political  phenomenon  to  see  the  court 
of  the  heir-apparent  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition. 
It  had  been  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  Hanoverian 
family  that  every  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  aliena- 
ted from  the  reigning  sovereign.  George  I.  hated 
his  son  with  unnatural  malignity;  and  the  prince, 

' Xloore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  i.  Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
40G;  Campbell’s  lives  of  tho  1-18. 

Chancellors,  v.  632,  006,  C02,  &c. ; 


The  Whigs 
and  the 
Prince  of 
Wales. 
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repelled  from  court,  became  the  hope  of  the  opposi- 
tion.* Again,  in  the  next  reign,  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  estranged  from  his  father  in  domestic  life, 
espoused  the  opinions  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Bolingbroke,  Cliesterfield,  Wyndliam,  Carteret,  Pul- 
teney,  and  other  statesmen  most  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  king’s  government.'* 

The  Whigs  being  in  office  throughout  both  these 
reigns,  the  court  of  the  heir-apparent  fell  naturally 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tories.  And  now  the  first- 
born son  of  George  III.  was  in  open  opposition  to 
liis  father,  and  hLs  father’s  chosen  ministers;  and  the 
Tories  being  in  the  ascendant  at  court,  the  Whigs  took 
possession  of  Carlton  House.  Tlie  prince  wore  the 
buff-and-blue  uniform,  and  everywhere  paraded  his 
adherence  to  the  Whig  party.  In  1784,  after  the 
Westminster  election,  he  joined  Mr.  Fox’s  procession, 
gave  fetes  at  Carlton  House  in  celebration  of  his 
victory,  attended  pubhe  dinners,  and  shtured  in  other 
social  gatherings  of  the  party.® 

Their  alliance  was  stiU  more  ostensible  during  the 
king’s  illness,  in  1788.  They  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  prince,  and  boasted  of  their  approaching 
restoration  to  poweri  ; while  the  princewas  actively 
canvassing  for  votes,  to  support  them  in  Parliament. 
To  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  he  wrote  to  soheit  his 
support  as  a personal  favour ; and  all  his  nominees  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  ordinarily  stanch 


’ Coxe’s  Walpole,  i.  78,  03. 

’ Walpole’s  Mem.  of  Geo.  II.,  i. 
47 ; Ix)rd  Ilen'ev’s  Mem.,  i.  2-'!.5, 
2.30,  271,  277.  llearing  of  their 
meeting  at  Kew,  in  (September, 
17;i7,  the  king  said,  “ They  will  all 
soon  bo  tired  of  the  puppv,  for  be- 
sides his  being  a scoundrel,  be  is 


such  a fool,  that  he  will  talk  more 
fiddle-faddle  to  them  in  a day  than 
any  old  woman  talks  in  a week." — 
Ibid.,  442. 

’ Lord  J.  Russell’s  Life  of  Fox, 
i.  337,  &c. 

* Supra,  Vol.  I.  148,  et  teq. 
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supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  found  voting  with  Mr. 
Fox  and  the  opposition.' 

The  Whigs  were  still  a considerable  party.  How- 
ever inferior,  in  numbers,  to  the  ministerial  phalanx, 
they  were  led  by  men  of  commanding  talents,  high 
rank,  and  social  influence  : their  principles  were 

popular,  and  they  were  generally  united  in  sentiment 
and  policy.  But  events  were  impending,  which  were 
destined  to  subvert  the  relations  of  parties.  The  mo- 
mentous incidents  of  the  French  Eevolution, — new 
and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world, — could 
not  fail  to  aflect  deeply  the  minds  of  every  class  of 
politicians.  In  their  early  development,  the  democrats 
aaUed  them  with  enthusiasm, — the  Whigs  with  hopeful 
sympathy,  — the  king  and  the  Tories  with  indigna- 
tion and  alarm. Mr.  Fox  foresaw  the  spread  of 
liberty  throughout  Europe.®  Mr.  Pitt,  sympathising 
with  freedom  more  than  any  of  his  party,  watched 
the  progress  of  events  with  friendly  interest.^  Mr. 
Burke  was  the  first  statesman  who  was  overcome  with 
terror.  Foreseeing  nothing  but  evil  and  dangers,  he 
brought  the  whole  force  of  his  genius,  with  character- 
istic earnestness,  to  the  denunciation  of  the  French  Ee- 
volution, its  principles,  its  actors,  and  its  consequences.® 
In  his  excitement  against  democracy,  he  publicly  re- 
nounced the  generous  and  manly  friendship  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  repudiated  the  old  associations  of  his  party.® 


' Court  and  Cabinets  of  George 
III.,  ii.  04. 

’ Toraline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  104 ; 
Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  App.xvii. 
’ Mem.  of  Fox,  ii.  301. 

* Tomline’s  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  118 ; 
Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
48,40. 

‘ Prior’s  I.ife  of  Burke,  ii.  42  ; 
Mac  Knight’s  I.ifo  of  Burke,  iii.  274, 
ei  $ej. ; Burke’s  Correspondence,  iii. 


102,  183,  207,  280.—“  He  loved  to 
exaggerate  everything:  when  ex- 
asperated by  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion, even  on  accidental  topics  of 
conversation,  he  always  pushed  his 
principles,  his  opinions,  and  even 
bis  impressions  of  the  moment,  to 
the  extreme.” — Lord  Holland’* 
Metn.,  i.  7. 

"I’arl.  Hist.,  Feb.  0,  1790, 
xxviii.  303,  xxix.  240  j Fox’s 


Effects  of 
the  French 
Bevolutiou 
upon 
parties. 
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April  30th, 
1792. 


May  21st, 
1792. 


Society  was  becoming  separated  into  two  opposite 
parties, — the  friends  and  the  foes  of  democracy.  For 
a time,  the  Wliigs  were  able  to  stand  between  tliem, — 
maintaining  liberty,  without  either  encouraging  or 
fearing  democracy.  But  their  position  was  not  long 
tenable.  Democrats  espoused  parliamentary  reform : 
their  opponents  confounded  it  with  revolution.  Never 
had  there  been  a time  so  inopportune  for  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question,  when  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  was  founded.  Mr.  Fox,  foreseeing  the 
misconstructions  to  which  it  Yvould  be  exposed,  pru- 
dently Yvithheld  his  support : but  it  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Tierney,  and 
other  leading  Whigs,  Yvho,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  were  Yvilling  to  co-operate  Yvith 
men  of  democratic  opinions,  and  even  with  members 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  Yvho  had  enrolled  them- 
selves among  the  Friends  of  the  People.  ^ Wlicn 
Mr.  Grey  gave  notice  of  his  motion  for  reform,  the 
tone  of  the  debate  disclosed  the  revuilsion  of  feeling 
that  was  arising  against  popular  questions,  and  the 
widening  schism  of  the  Whig  party.  Wlide  some  of 
its  membera  were  not  diverted  from  their  purpose  by 
the  contact  of  democracy,  others  were  repelled  by  it 
even  from  their  traditional  love  of  liberty.  A further 
breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  was  soon  after- 
wards caused  by  the  proclamation  against  seditious 
Yvritings.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wliitbread,  and  Mr.  Giey  con- 
demned the  proclamation,  as  designed  to  discrctlit  the 

S])t>eches,  iv.  61-200 ; Burke’s  Ap-  ii.  01,  rf  teq. ; Moore’s  Life  of 
js  rI  from  the  new  to  the  old  Sheridan,  ii.  125 ; MacKnight’s  Life 
NVhigs,  Work»,  ri.  110;  Lord  J.  of  Burke,  iii.  383 — 411. 

I{us.s<;li'8  Life  of  Kox,  ii.  241 — 262,  ‘ I.ord  Holland’s  Mem.,  i.  13; 

273,  28.3,  .318;  Annual  Register,  Lord  J.  Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,  ii. 
1701,  p.  114  ; lx)rd  Holland’s  Mem.,  218;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Karl 
i.  10 ; Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  Grey,  0 — 13. 
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Friends  of  the  People,  and  to  disunite  the  opposition.  * 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  North,  Lord  Tichfield,  Mr. 
Wiridliani,  and  Mr.  Po>vys  tliouglit  the  proclamation 
necessary,  and  supported  the  government.  Whether 
Mr.  Pitt  designed  it  or  not,  no  measure  could  have 
been  more  effectual  for  dividing  the  Whig  party. 

An  attempt  was  now  made,  through  Mr.  Dundas, 
Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Portland,  to  arrange  a coahtion  between  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox.  Both  were,  at  this  time,  agreed  in 
viewing  tlie  revolutionary  excesses  of  France  with  dis- 
gust, and  both  were  alike  anxious  for  neutrality  and 
peace : but  the  difficulties  of  satisfying  the  claims  of 
the  different  parties, — the  violent  opposition  of  Mr. 
Burke,  the  disunion  of  the  Whigs,  and  little  earnest- 
ness on  either  side,— ensured  the  failure  of  these  over- 
tures.* Their  miscarriage  had  a serious  influence  upon 
the  future  pohcy  of  the  state.  The  union  of  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  would  have  ensured 
temperate  and  enlightened  counsels,  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  But  Mr.  Fox,  in  op- 
position, was  encouraged  to  coquet  with  democracy, 
and  proclaim,  out  of  season,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ; while  the  alarmist  section  of  the  Whigs  were 
naturally  drawn  closer  to  Mr.  Pitt. 


* Irf>rd  ITolland's  Mini.,  i.  15  ; 
Tarl.  nut.,  Mix.  1470,  1614.  Be- 
fore the  proclamation  was  issued, 
“ Mr.  l*itt  sent  copies  of  it  to 
several  members  of  the  opposition 
in  both  Houses,  requesting  their  ad- 
vice.”— Lord  Maljnefbury' f JHary, 
June  13,  1702  ; Tomline's  I.ifo 
of  l*itt,  lii.  .3-17  ; Lord  Stanhope’s 
Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  160. 

* Lord  Slalmesbury’s  Corr.,  ii. 
426 — J-10.  Ijord  Colcliester’s  Diary 
and  Corr.,  i.  13.  “ It  was  the  ob- 


ject of  Mr.  Pitt  to  separate  Mr. 
r'ox  from  some  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  from  Sheridan.  lie 
wished  to  make  him  a party  to  a 
coalition  between  the  ministry  and 
tlie  aristocratical  branches  of  the 
Wliigs.  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  usual 
generosity,  declined  the  offer.” — 
Lord  Holland’s  Mem.,  ii.  40.  Ijord 
CampbeU’s  Life  of  I.sird  Ix)ugh- 
borough — Lives  of  Chancellors,  vi. 
221,  et  seq. 
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Jnn.  28tb, 
1793. 


The  advancing  events  of  the  French  Ecvolution, — 
the  decree  of  fraternity  issued  by  the  Frencli  Conven- 
tion,— the  execution  of  the  king, — the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolutionary  war, — and  the  extravagance  of  the 
English  democrats,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Whig 
party.  In  January,  1793,  Lord  Loughborough  passed 
from  the  opposition  benches  to  the  woolsack.  He  was 
afterwards  followed,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland, — the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
^Vliigs, — Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Lord 
Carlisle  ; and  in  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Windliam,  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  many  of  the  old 
Whigs,  and  all  the  adherents  of  Lord  North,  who  were 
henceforth  the  colleagues  or  firm  supporters  of  Mr. 
Pitt  ‘ Even  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Irish  patriots  sided 
with  the  government.'^  The  small  party  which  still 
clung  to  Mr.  Fox  numbered  scarcely  sixty  members ; 
and  rarely  mustered  more  than  forty  in  a division.  ® In 
the  Lords,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, and  Lord  Lauderdale  constituted  nearly  the 
entire  opposition.  ■*  Mr.  Burke,  having  commenced  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  retired  from  Parliament  when  it 
Avas  consummated, — to  close  his  da3^s  in  sorrow  and 
dejection.® 


• Lord  Malmesbury’s  Corr.,  ii. 
462  ; Mom.  of  Fox,  lii.  24 ; Lord 
Holland's  Mem.  of  the  WTiip  Party, 
i.  6,  22 — 26  ; I.ord  Stanlioire’s  Life 
of  Pitt,  ii.  242 ; Lord  J.  lliissell's 
Life  of  Fox,  ii.  309. 

" Lord  IloUaad’s  Mem.,  i.  73 — 
77. 

> Feb.  18, 1792,  44  to  270 ; 43  to 
284  on  Pari.  Keform ; 40  on  the 
breokinjf  out  of  tho  war. — Lord 
Holland's  Metn.,  i.  .30;  Pari.  Hist., 
XXX.  60,  463,  926.  They  mus- 
terod  63  against  the  tliiid  read- 


ing of  the  Seditious  Assembly 
Bill,  Dec.  3,  1706;  and  60  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Grey's  motion  in  favour 
of  treating  for  peace,  Feb.  16, 1790. 
— Lord  Colchoster's  Diary,  i.  12, 
33  : 42,  on  Mr.  Fox’s  motion  on 
tho  state  of  the  nation  with  re- 
gard to  the  war.  May  10,  1706. — 
Ihid.,  67. 

* Ijord  Holland’s  Mem.,  i.  32. — 
They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. — Ibtd.,  78. 

’ Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  489  ; 
MacKuigbt's  Life  of  Burke,  iii. 
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The  great  Whig  party  -was  indeed  reduced  in  num- 
bers and  influence ; but  all  their  ablest  men,  except 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Windham,  were  still  true  to  tlieir 
principles.  Mr.  Fox  was  supported  by  Mi’.  Slieridan, 
Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread,  ib-.  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Lambton,  Lord  John  and  Lord  William 
Kusscll'  ; and  .soon  received  a valuable  auxiliary  in  tlie 
person  of  Mr.  Tierney.^  They  were  powerless  against 
ministei-s  in  divisions : but  in  debate,  their  eloquence, 
their  manly  defence  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  their 
coui’ageous  resistance  to  tlie  ai'bitrary  measures  of  tlie 
government,  kept  alive  a spirit  of  freedom  which  tlie 
disastrous  events  of  the  time  had  nearly  extinguished. 
And  the  de.sertion  of  lukewarm  .and  timid  supporters  of 
their  cause  left  them  without  restraint  in  expre.ssing  their 
own  liberal  sentiments.®  They  received  little  .siqiport 
from  the  people.  Standing  between  democracy  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  classes  whom  democracy  had  scared, 
find  patriotism  or  interest  attracted  to  the  government 
on  the  other,  they  had  nothing  to  lean  upon  but  the 
great  principles  and  faith  of  their  party.^  Even  the 
Prince  of  Wales  abandoned  them.  His  sympathies 
were  naturally  with  kings  and  rulers,  and  again-st 
revolution ; and,  renouncing  his  friends,  he  became 
a fickle  and  capricious  supporter  of  the  minister.®  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  whom  the  democrats  failed 


582,  004  ; I.ord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
I’itt,  ii.  24.’!, 320,  &c.;  Burke’s  t'orr., 
iv.  4**J0. 

' Lord  Holland’s  Mem.,  30 ; 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,  ii. 
324,  &c. 

’ Mr.  Tierney  entered  Parliament 
in  171H). 

* Lortl  ITolland’s  Menu,  i.  2.5. 

* Fox's  Mem.,  iii.  So  ; Isjrd  .1. 
Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  253 — 324 ; 
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Cooke’s  Hist.of  Party,  iii.  JWl — 452 ; 
Life  and  Opinions  ot’  Karl  Grey,  22. 

• “ In  1706  the  Prince  was  of- 
fended by  Mr.  Pitt’s  arranj,'oment 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts  out 
of  his  increased  income,  upon  his 
marriage,  and  his  support  of  tho 
government  was  weakened.” — Lord 
llolUmd’ » Mem.,  i.  81. 

March  28,  1707.  “The  Prince 
of  Wales  eat  under  tho  galleiy 
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to  pain  over,  recoiled  from  the  bloodthirety  Jacobins, 
and  took  part  with  the  government,  in  the  repression 
of  democracy. 

If  such  was  the  prostration  of  the  Wliigs,  what  was 
the  towering  strength  of  ]\lr.  Pitt  ? Never  had  any 
minister  been  so  absolute,  since  England  luid  been  a 
constitutional  state,  governed  by  the  instrumenUility 
of  parties.  Never  had  a minister  united  among  his 
supporters  so  many  difl’erent  classes  and  parties  of  men. 
Democracy  abroad  had  threatened  religion ; and  the 
clergy, — almost  to  a man, — Averc  Avith  the  defenders  of 
“ Church  and  King.”  The  laAA^s  and  institutions  of  the 
realm  Avere  believed  to  be  in  danger ; and  the  laAvyers 
pressed  fonvard  to  support  the  linn  champion  of  order. 
I’rojjerty  and  public  credit  Avere  menaced  ; and  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  capitalists,  fund-holders,  confided  in 
the  strong-handed  minister.  The  patriotism  of  the 
nation  Avas  aroused  in  support  of  a statesman  who 
AVixs  Avielding  all  the  resources  of  the  state  in  a deadly 
Avar. 

Such  Avere  the  political  causes  Avhich  attracted  men 
of  all  parties  to  the  side  of  the  minister,  Avhose  policy 
was  accepted  as  national.  Motives  less  patriotic,  but 
equally  natural,  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
poAver. 

Many  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  boroughs  wore 
noAV  deUiched  from  the  Whig  party,  and  carried  over 


durinar  the  whole  debate  (on  the 
Hank Committee),  and  his  frienita 
voted  in  the  oppo.si(ion.”  — Lord 
CoMf'ntrTH  J)iart/,  i.  HS. 

April  .3,  17i>7.  The  Prince  of 
AVales,  not  htdiig  pennitted  to  un- 
dertake a miasion  to  Indand,  which 
he  had  pmp<J.“ed,  “wrote  to  leird 
Fitzwilliam,  and  also  to  Mr.  Fo.x, 


offerinfr  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  their  party  at  home,  and  to 
oppose  openly  all  measure.s  of  the 
n-si'nt  ^ministration.  They  all 
issnarled  him  from  that  line  of 
conduct:  but  on  Satunlav,  tloth 
March,  .Air.  Fox,  Erakine,  tfie  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  &e.,  dined  at  Carlton 
House.” — Iliid.,  i.  W. 
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their  parliamentary  interc.st  to  the  other  side.  Their 
defection  was  not  met  by  the  minister  witli  ingratitude. 
They  shared  his  influence,  and  were  overloaded  with 
honours,  which  he  himself  despised.  Boroughs  in  the 
market  also  rapidly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
party.  To  supporters  of  the  government,  the  purchase 
of  a borough  was  a promising  investment : to  oppo- 
nents it  offered  nothing  but  disappointment.  The  close 
corporations  were  filled  with  Tories,  who  secured  the 
representation  of  their  cities  for  their  own  party. 
None  but  zealous  adherents  of  the  government  could 
ho[)e  for  the  least  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
The  piety  of  a churchman  brought  him  no  preferment, 
unless  his  political  orthodoxy  was  well  attested.  All 
who  aspu’ed  to  be  prebendaries,  deans,  and  bishops 
sought  Tory  patrons,  and  professed  the  Tory  creed. 
At  the  bar,  an  advocate  might  be  learned  and  eloquent, 
bc}mnd  all  rivalry, — eagerly  sought  out  by  clients, — 
persuasive  with  juries,  — and  overmastering  judges 
by  his  intellect  and  erudition : but  all  the  prizes  of  his 
noble  profession  were  beyond  his  reach,  unless  he  en- 
rolled himself  a member  of  the  dominant  party.  An 
ambitious  man  was  offered  the  choice  of  the  fashionable 
opinions  of  the  majority,  with  a career  of  honour  and 
distinction, — or  the  proscribed  sentiments  of  a routed 
party,  %vith  discouragement,  failure,  and  obscurity.  Wlio 
can  wonder  that  the  bar  soon  made  their  choice,  and 
followed  the  minister  ? 

The  country  gentlemen  formed  the  natural  strength 
of  the  Tory  party.  They  joined  it  heartily,  without 
any  inducement  save  their  own  strong  convictions : but 
their  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  a generous  monarch,  and 
a grateful  minister.  If  a man’s  ambition  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  by  the  paternal  acres, — let  him  display 
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zeal  at  the  elections.  If  he  would  not  see  his  rivals 
outstrip  him  in  the  race  of  life, — let  him  beware  of 
lukewarmness  in  the  Tory  cause.  A Whig  country 
gentleman  could  rarely  aspire  even  to  the  commission 
of  the  peace : a dissenter  could  not  hope  for  such  a 
trust.  Ambition  quickened  the  enthusiasm  of  Tories, 
and  converted  many  an  undecided  and  hesitating  Wliig. 
The  moneyed  classas,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
been  gradually  detached  from  the  ^\^ug  interest,  and 
brought  over  to  the  king  and  the  Tories  ; and  now 
they  were,  heart  and  soul,  with  ^Ir.  Pitt.  If  the  people 
were  impoverished  by  his  loans  and  war-taxes, — they, 
at  least,  prospered  and  grew  rich.  Such  a minister  was 
far  too  “ good  for  trade  ” not  to  command  their  willing 
allegiance.  A vast  expenditure  bound  them  to  him  ; 
and  posterity  is  stdl  paying,  and  will  longcoutiuuoto 
pay,  the  price  of  their  support. 

iVnother  cause  contributed  to  the  depression  of  the 
Wliigs.  There  was  a social  ostracism  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, wliich  continued  far  into  the  present  centuiy. 
It  was  not  enough  that  every  man  who  ventured 
to  profess  them  should  be  debarred  from  ambition  in 
public  and  professional  life : he  was  also  fiwvmcd 
upon  and  shunned,  in  the  social  circle.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  he  was  not  only  a malcontent  in  politics, 
but  a freethinker  or  infidel  in  religion.  Loud  talkers  at 
dinner-tables,  emboldened  by  the  zeal  of  the  company, 
decried  his  opinions,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  If  he 
kept  his  temper,  he  was  supposed  to  be  overcome  in 
argument : if  he  lost  it,  his  wannth  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  violence  of  his  political  sentiments.^ 

In  Scotland,  the  organisation  of  the  Tory  party 
was  stronger,  and  its  principles  more  arbitrary  and 

* Sydney  Smith’s  Mem.,  i.  05,  &c. 
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violent,  than  in  England.  All  men  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  power,  and  three-fourths  of  the  people,  were  united 
in  a compact  body,  imder  Mr.  Dundas,  the  dictator  of 
tliat  kmgdom.  Power,  thus  concentrated,  was  un- 
checked by  any  popular  institutions.  In  a country 
without  freedom  of  election', — without  independent 
municipahties, — without  a free  press, — without  public 
meetings, — an  intolerant  majority  proscribed  the  op- 
p(.)site  party,  in  a spirit  of  savage  persecution.  All 
Whigs  were  denounces]  as  Jacobins, — shunned  in  so- 
ciety,— intimidated  at  the  bar,  and  ruthlessly  punished 
for  every  indiscretion  as  pubhc  speakers,  or  writers  in 
the  press.*  Theu’  leaders  were  found  at  the  bar,  where 
several  eminent  men,  at  great  sacrifice  and  risk,  still 
ventured  to  avow  their  ©pinions,  and  rally  the  failing 
hopes  of  their  party.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
in  wit,  in  eloquence,  and  political  courage,  was  the-  re- 
nowned advocate,  Henry  Erskine.®  Let  all  honour  be 
paid  to  the  niemorj'  of  men  who,  by  their  talents  and 
personal  character,  were  able  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  of  hberty,  in  the  midst  of  a reign  of 
texTor ! 

Lord  Cockbum  thus  sums  up  a spirited  account  of 
the  state  of  parties  under  the  administration  of  l^Ir. 
Dundas  : — “ With  the  people  put  down  and  the  Whigs 
powerless,  government  was  the  master  of  nearly  eveiy 
individual  in  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Edinburgh, 
which  was  the  chief  seat  of  its  influence.  The  infidelity 
of  the  French  gave  it  almost  all  the  pious  ; their  atro- 
cities all  the  timid ; rapidly  increasing'  taxation  and 


* Supra,  VoL  I.  .‘SOO.  office  of  Dean  of  tho  Faculty  of 

’ Lord  Cocklram’s  Memorials  of  Advocates  12th  January,  1700,  for 
his  Time,j).  80,  147,  et  teq.\  Lord  presiding  at  a public  meeting,  to 
Holland’s  Mem.,  i.  240.  petition  against  the  war  with 

’ He  was  removed  from  the  France. 
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establishments,  all  the  venal : the  higher  and  middle 
ranks  were  at  its  command,  and  the  people  at  its  feet. 
Tlie  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  colleges,  the  jjarlia- 
mentary  electors,  the  pre.ss,  the  magistracies,  the  local 
institutions,  •were  so  completely  at  the  service  of  the 
party  in  power,  that  the  idea  of  independence,  besides 
being  monstrous  and  absurd,  was  suppressed  by  a feeling 
of  conscious  ingratitude.”* 

It  is  one  of  the  first  uses  of  party  to  divide  the 
governing  classes,  and  leave  one  section  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  state,  and  the  other  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people.  But  Mr.  Pitt  united  all  these 
classes  in  one  irresistible  phalanx  of  power.  Loyalty 
and  patriotism,  fears  and  interests,  welded  together 
such  a party  as  had  never* yet  been  created;  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  never  again  be  known. 

Under  these  discouragements,  the  remnant  of  the 
Whig  party  resisted  the  repressive  jueasures  of  iMr. 
Pitt’,  and  strove  earnestly  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  peace.  But  it  was  vain  to  contend  against  the 
government.  Arguments  and  remonstrances  were  iina- 
vailuig  : divisions  merely  exposed  the  numerical  weak- 
ness of  the  minority;  and  at  length,  in  1798,  Mr.  Fox 
and  many  of  his  friends  resolved  to  protest  against  the 
minister,  and  absolve  themselves  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  measures,  by  withdrawing  from  the  de- 
bates, and  seceding  from  Parliament.  The  Uictics  of 
1776  were  renewed,  and  with  the  same  results.  The 
opposition  was  weakened  and  divided ; and,  in  the 
absence  of  its  chiefs,  was  less  formidable  to  ministei's, 
and  le.ss  capable  of  appealing,  with  effect,  to  public 


* Lord  Cockbum's  Memorials  of  his  Time,  S6.  ’ See  infra,  p.  100. 
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opinion.  Mr.  Tierney  was  the  only  man  who  profited 
by  the  secession.  Coming  to  the  front,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  leader;  and  with  great  readiness  and 
vigour,  and  unceasing  activity,  assaded  every  measure 
of  the  government.  The  secession  was  continued 
during  three  sessions.  As  a protest  against  the  minister, 
it  availed  nothing  : he  was  more  absolute,  and  his 
opponents  more  insignificant,  than  ever.' 

Mr.  Pitt  needed  no  further  accession  of  strength  ; but 
the  union  with  Ireland  recruited  his  majority  with  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Tories  from  the  sister  country. 
Yet,  at  the  moment  of  his  highest  prosperity,  this  veiy 
union  cast  down  the  minister,  and  shook  his  party  to  its 
centre.  It  was  far  too  powerful  to  be  overthroAvn  by 
the  loss  of  such  a leader : but  it  was  divided  by  con- 
flicting counsels  and  personal  rivalries  ; and  its  relations 
to  other  parties  were  materially  changed.  ]\Ir.  Pitt’s 
liberal  views  upon  the  Catholic  question  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  were  shared  by  his  ablest  colleagues, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  Whigs  ; while  the  majority  of  his 
part}%  siding  with  the  king,  condemned  them  as  dan- 
gerous to  church  and  state.  The  schism  was  never 
wholly  cured,  and  was  destined,  in  another  generation, 
to  cause  the  disruption  of  the  party.  The  pei-soual 


' Lord  Holland’s  Mem.,  i.  84, 
101  ; I.rfird  Sidmouth’a  Life,  i.  SOS ; 
Memorials  of  Fox,  iii.  I.'IC,  LI", 
249.  “ During  the  whole  of  this 
Session  (1799^  the  powerful  leaders 
of  omwaition  continued  to  secede. 
Mr.  rox  did  not  come  once.  Ort.-y 
came  and  spoke  once  against  the 
L’nion,  and  Sheridan  opposed  it  in 
several  stages.  Tierney  never  acted 
with  them,  but  maintained  hie  own 
line  of  opMsition,  especially  on 
questions  of  finance.” — Lwd  Col- 
vhetUr»  I)i<try,  i.  192. 


“ 1800.  In  February,  Fox  came 
upon  tlie  qiie.stion  of  treating  for 
peace  with  Buonaparte,  and  iqion 
no  other  occasion  during  the  ses- 
sion. Cfrey  came  upon  the  union 
onlv.  Tierney  attended  throughout, 
and  moved  his  annual  finance  pro- 
positions. Upon  tlio  opening  of 
the  se.ssion  in  November,  all  the 
opposition  came  and  attended  re- 
gularly, except  Fox.” — i/>i(/.,i.2KJ ; 
Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  I’itt,  iii. 
41,  70 — 77 : Life  and  Opinions  of 
Karl  Orey,  49. 
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difTcTcnces  consoqiient  upon  Mr.  Pitt’s  retirement  in- 
troduced disunion  and  e.stnuigement  among  several  of 
the  leading  men ; and  -weakened  the  ties  wliicli  liad 
hitlierto  lield  the  party  together  in  a compact  con- 
federacy. Mr.  Canning, — brilliant,  ambitious,  and  in- 
triguing,— ilcvspised  the  decorous  mediocrity  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,— -derided  “ the  Doctor  ” -svith  merciless  wit. — 
ridiculed  his  speeches,  decried  his  mejisurcs,  and  dis- 
paraged his  friends.^  With  restless  activity  he  fomented 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  successor,  which  other  circumstances  concurred  to 
aggravate, — until  the  great  Tory  leatler  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  found  making  common  cause  wdth  the  Whigs, 
against  the  Toiy  mini.ster.^  The  Tory  party  was  thus 
seriously  disunited,  while  friendly  relations  were  encou- 
raged between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  M'hig 
membci-s  of  the  opposition.  Lord  Grenville  and  his  party 
now  separated  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  associated  themselves 
w'ith  the  \Miigs  ; and  this  acce.s.sion  of  strength  promised 
a revival  of  the  influence  of  their  party.  When  1\L-.  Pitt 
was  recalled  to  power  in  1804,  being  estranged  from  the 
king’s  friends  and  the  follower  of  Mr.  Addington,  he 
naturally  sought  an  alliance  with  Lord  Grenville  and 
the  Whig  leaders,  whose  parliamentary  talents  were  far 
more  important  tlum  the  number  of  their  adherents. 


' Ijfird  Samliope’s  Life  of  Pitt, 
ii.  207,  30(i,  :!20,  atW,  40.5,  42s._ 
Ihiil.,  iv.  5S ; Lonl  .Mabiifsburv’s 
l'orr.,iv.  l/OrdSidmoutli’sLifo, 
ii.  l45,&c.,2tW;  Stapleton’s  Canning 
and  his  Times,  CC,  et  neg. ; Rose's 
Meiii.j  ii.40(l,  &e.  “Oldl.ord  Liver- 
pool justly  observed  that  Mr.  .\d- 
dingtoii  -sva.s  lauglw’d  out  of  power 
and  place  in  1S03  by  the  beau 
nionilf,  or,  a.s  that  grave  old  poli- 
tician pronounced  it,  the  Imi  moiid,” 
— Lurd  IloUaiur s Mem.,  ii,  211. 


’ Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  2.54, 
ct  scy.,  2!W,  301.  Sir  Williaio 
Scott,  speaking  of  the  state  of  par- 
tie.s  in  1S03,  said  : “ There  coidd  be 
no  adjustment  between  the  parties, 
from  the  numbers  of  their  respective 
adherents ; there  was  not  pasture 
enough  for  all.”  Lord  Mabnoabury's 
Corr.,  iv.  77,  101,  &e. ; Lord  Stan- 
hope’s Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  21,  8.S,  110, 
11/,  I.'IO;  Lord  Colchester’s  Diary, 
ii.  403. 
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Sucli  an  alliance  was  favoured  by  tlie  position  of  Lord 
Grenville,  who,  once  a colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  now 
a friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  might  fitly  become  the  mediator 
between  two  parties,  which,  after  a protracted  contest, 
had  at  length  found  points  of  agreement  and  sympathy. 
The  king’s  pei-soual  repugnance  to  Mr.  Fox,  however, 
frustrated  an  arrangement  which,  by  uniting  the  more 
liberal  section  of  the  Tories  with  the  Whigs,  would  have 
constituted  an  enlightened  party, — progressive  in  its 
policy,  and  directed  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age.* 
Ixird  Grenville,  lo)-al  to  his  new  friends,  declined  to  ac- 
cept office  without  them,  and  allied  himself  more  closely 
with  the  Whigs.*  Mr.  Pitt,  thus  weakened,  was  soon 
obliged  to  make  peace  with  Mr.  Addington**,  and  to  com- 
bine, once  more,  the  scattered  forces  of  his  party.  The 
reunion  was  of  brief  duration  ; and  so  w'ide  was  the 
second  breach,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Adding- 
ton party  were  prepared  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs.'* 
Tliis  disruption  of  the  Tory  party  restored  the 
Wliigs  to  office,  for  a short  time, — not  indeed  as  an  in- 
dependent party,  for  which  they  were  far  too  weak, — 
but  united  with  the  Grenvilles,  Lord  Sidmoiith,  and 
the  king’s  friends.  A coalition  with  the  liberal  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been  the  more  natural 
and  congenial  ammgement® : but  the  peculiar  relations 


' Supra,  Vol.  I.  85  ; Lord  Mnlmcs- 
tmry’g  Corr.,  iv.  !i0t) ; Hose’g  Corr., 
H.  100;  I.ife  and  Opinions  of  Ear! 
Oruy,  01 — 07,  107  ; Lord  lJulland's 
Mem.,  i.  101 ; Lord  Stauliope’s 
Life  of  Pitt,  177,  ct  nrq.-,  Lord 
Sidmoutli’s  Life,  ii.  .“170,  &c. 

“ Lord  Malmesbuiy,  .“peaking  of 
this  Becossion,  says  : “ Tiio  French 
proverb  is  bore  verified,  ‘ Un  bon 
ami  vaut  mieux  que  trois  mauvais 
parents.’  ’’ — Corr.,  iv.  .‘iOO. 

’ He  was  created  Viscount  Sid- 
moutb  in  January,  1805. 


♦ Isird  Holland’s  Mom.,  i.  20.1; 
Lord  Sidmoutli’s  Life,  ii.  571  ; 
Hose’s  Corr.,  ii.  308. 

’’  Lord  Holland  says : “ The  dis- 
united rump  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  ministry 
were  no  ^arty,  whereas  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  triends,  though  few,  formed 
a compact  body  ; and  if  tbe  lenders 
were  inferior  in  talents  to  those  of 
other  political  parties,  their  subal- 
terns wore  more  re.spectable  than 
the  clerks  and  secretaries  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  and  Loi-d  Melville’s  school.” 
—Mem.  of  HTiip  I'arty,  i.  200. 


The  Whigs 
restored  to 
office  iu 
1806. 
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of  Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  late  administration, — the 
number  of  his  friends, — his  supposed  anxiety  for  peace, 
— and  his  personal  influence  with  the  king,  suggested 
the  necessity  of  such  an  alliance.  No  single  party 
could  stand  alone, — a coahtion  was  inevitable ; and 
Lord  Sidmouth,  being  estranged  personally  from  Mr. 
Pitt’s  followers,  was  naturally  led  to  associate  himself 
with  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pox  ; while  the  latter, 
being  himself  distasteful  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  co- 
operate with  the  leader  of  the  king’s  friends.'  It  was 
a coahtion  between  men  as  widely  opposed  in  political 
sentiments  and  connections  as  ilr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
had  been  threc-and-twenty  years  before  : but  it  es- 
caped the  reproaches  to  which  that  more  celebrated 
coalition  had  fallen  a victuu. 

The  signal  failures  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  war  administration, 
and  the  weariness  of  the  nation  under  constantly  in- 
creasing taxation,  aflbrded  to  the  Wliigs, — who  had  con- 
sistently imged  a more  pacific  pohey, — an  opportunity 
of  recovering  some  portion  of  their  former  influence  and 
popularity.  Their  brief  reign  was  signahsed  by  the 
abohtion  of  tlie  slave-trade,  and  other  wise  and  useful 
measures.  But  they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  king  ■ : 
they  failed  even  to  concihate  the  Prince  of  Wales® : 


’ Life  of  Ix)rd  Sidmouth,  ii.  42.3. 

* “ The  kinj^  and  his  household 
■were,  from  the  be<riuning  and 
throughout,  hostile  to  the  ministry.” 
— Lord  lluHtmtrg  Mem.,  ii.  08. 

’ The  prince,  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Jloira,  March  30th,  1807,  said : 
“From  the  hour  of  Fox’s  death, — 
that  friend,  towards  whom  and  in 
whom  my  attachment  was  un- 
hoiinded, — it  is  known  that  my 
earnest  wish  was  to  retire  from 
further  concern  and  interference  in 
public  affaii'8.”  At  the  same  time 
no  complained  of  neglect  on  the 


part  of  the  Grenville  ministry, — 
“having  been  neither  consulted  nor 
considered  in  any  one  important 
instance  j ” and  on  the  fall  of  that 
ministry,  whom  he  had  generally 
desired  to  support,  he  “determined 
to  resume  his  original  purpose,  sin- 
cerely prepared,  in  his  own  mind, 
on  the  death  of  poor  Fox,  to  cease 
to  be  a party  man.”  This  resolu- 
tion he  communicated  to  the  king. 
— Lord  Colchester' g Diary,  ii.  1 1.') ; 
Lord  Holland’s  Jlem.,  ii.  (!8 — 72, 
244. — “ In  his  letters  to  Earl  Grey, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
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they  mismanaged  the  elections' : they  were  weak- 
enetl  by  tlie  deatli  of  Mr.  Fox^ : they  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  negotiations  for  peace^ ; and  fell  easily 
before  the  king’s  displeasure,  and  the  intrigues  of  their 
opponents.'* 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  pai’ty  which  ilr.  Pitt 
had  raised  to  such  greatness,  was  not  to  be  cast  down 
by  his  death.  It  had  been  disorganised  by  the  loss  of 
its  eminent  leader,  and  by  the  estrangement  of  his 
immediate  followers  from  Ixird  Sidmouth  and  the 
king’s  friends.  It  possessed  no  statesman  of  command- 
ing talents  to  inspire  its  disheartened  members  with 
confidence ; and  there  were  jealousies  and  rivalries 
among  its  ablest  statesmen.  But  the  king  was  its  active 
and  vigilant  patron,  and  aided  it  with  all  the  influence 
of  the  crown ; while  the  war-cries  of  “ The  Church 
in  danger,”  and  “ No  poperj',”  were  sufficient  to  rally 
all  the  forces  of  the  party.  Even  those  ministers  who 
fiivoured  the  Catholic  claims  were  content  to  profit 
by  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  friends  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  Such  appeals  had,  on 
other  occasions,  been  a fiivourite  derice  of  the  Tories. 
They  had  even  assumed  the  Church  to  be  in  danger  on 


Fox,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  feel- 
inirs.'' — Life  anil  Opinions  of  Earl 
Gny,  110. 

‘ Lord  Holland’s  Mem.,  ii.  O.'l. 
— “ The  kinp,  who  throughout  his 
reign  had  furnished  overy  treasury 
with  12,000f.  to  defray  election  ex- 
penses on  a di.ssolution,  withheld 
that  unconstitutional  assistance 
from  the  administration  of  1800.” 
—VmI.,  94. 

’ Lord  1 lolland  says : “ Had  Lord 
Orcuvillo,  in  the  new  arrangements 
(after  Mr.  Fox’s  death),  sought  for 
stri'ngth  in  the  dpjiosite  party, — 
had  he  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 


Court,  rather  than  his  own  princi- 
ples and  consistency,  he  would  have 
conciliated  the  king,  fixed  him- 
self permanently  in  office,  and  di- 
vested every  party  in  the  state  of 
the  means  of  annoying  him  in  I’ar- 
liamcnt.” — Mem.  of  MTtig  Party,  ii. 
60. 

• Ann.  Reg.,  1800,  ch.  ix.,  stated 
by  Lord  Holland  to  have  lieen 
written  by  Mr.  Allen  ; Pari.  Papers 
relating  to  the  negotiation  with 
France,  1800;  Hans.  Deb.,  IstScr., 
viii..T05,  Jan.  6, 1807,  &c. ; Life  and 
Opinions  of  Farl  Grey,  120 — 1;18. 

* Hupra,  Vol.  1.  80,  et  scg. 
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The  Whigs 
in  opp-isi- 
tion,  1807- 
1811. 


the  accession  of  George  I.,  as  a iiretence  for  inviting  a 
popish  pretender  to  the  tlirone.*  Mr.  Pitt  had  fallen 
before  tlie  .same  prejudice  in  1801 ; and  in  1807,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  ]\Ir.  Perceval  jiroved  its  elficacy 
in  restoring  strengtli  and  union  to  their  party. 

Even  tlie  Dis.seiiter.s,  swayed  by  their  intolerant  sen- 
timents against  the  Catholics,  often  jireferrcd  the  Court 
and  High  Church  candidates  to  the  I'riends  of  religious 
liberty.  Nor  did  the  Whigs  generally  gain  popular 
support : the  crown  and  the  great  Toiy  nobles  jire- 
vailed  against  them  in  the  counties,  and  more  demo- 
cratic candidates  found  favour  in  the  populous  towns.*-' 

The  Whigs  were  again  routed : but  they  had  gained 
strength,  as  an  opposition,  by  their  brief  reskiration  to 
power.  They  were  no  longer  a [iroscribed  party,  with- 
out liopeof  royal  favour  and  public  confidence.  If  not 
yet  formidable  in  divisions  against  the  government, 
their  opinions  Avere  received  with  tolerance ; and 
much  popular  support,  hitherto  latent,  was  gradually 
disclosed.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  Scotland. 
The  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville^  the  idol  of  the 
Scottish  Tories,  had  been  a severe  blow  to  that  pm'ty ; 
and  the  uinvonted  spectacle  of  their  opponents  actually 
wielding,  once  more,  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
state,  “ convinced  them,” — to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Cockburn, — “ that  they  were  not  absolutely  immor- 
tal.”^ Their  political  power,  indeed,  was  not  materially 
chminished  : but  their  spirit  was  tempered,  and  they 
learned  to  respect,  Avith  decent  moderation,  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  Lord  Melville  Avas  replaced  in  the 
administration  of  the  aflliirs  of  Scotland  by  his  son,  Mr. 

’ King’s  Spoecli,  1715,  Pi\rl.  ’ Lord  Holland’s  Mem.,  ii.  227 
Hist.,  vii.  222  ; Uomilly's  Life,  — 2.10. 

ii.  1U2.  ’ I.ord  Cockbuni’s  Slein.,  215, 

22t*. 
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Robert  Dundas,  who,  with  less  talents  than  his  father, 
brought  to  the  office  of  leader  of  a dominant  pai'ty 
much  good  sense  and  moderation.  ^ 

Younger  men  of  the  Whig  party  were  now  rising 
into  notice,  in  literature  and  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith, 
Cockburn,  and  Murray  were  destined  to  play  a coiLspi- 
cuous  part  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  their  age ; 
and  were  already  beginning  to  exercise  an  impoitant 
influence  upon  the  hopes  and  interests  of  their  party. 
Among  their  most  signal  services  was  the  establishment 
of  the  EtUnburgh  Ileview^, — a journal  distinguished 
for  the  combination  of  the  highest  literarj-  merit,  with 
enlarged  views  of  political  philosophy  for  in  advance 
of  its  age, — and  an  earnest  but  temperate  zeal  for 
public  lilierty,  which  had  been  nearly  trodden  out  of 
the  hterature  of  the  comitiy.® 

Tlie  Whigs  had  become,  once  more,  a great  and 
powerful  party.  Abandoned  a few  years  before  by 
many  men  of  the  higliest  rank  and  influence,  they  had 
gradually  recovered  the  principal  Whig  families.  They 
were  represented  by  several  statesmen  of  commanding 
talents ; and  their  numbers  had  been  largely  recruited 
since  1793.  But  they  were  not  well  led  or  organised ; 
and  were  without  concert  and  discipline.  When  Lord 
Howick  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  rival  claims  of  Iilr.  Wliitbread 
and  Lord  Henry  Petty  brought  forw'ard  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
an  Irishman,  as  leader  of  a party  with  whom  he  had 
little  acquaintance  or  connection.^  In  1809,  they 

* I.ord  Cockbum’s  Mem.,  229,  i.  280 ; Ijidy  Holland’s  Life  of 

2.‘10.  Sydney  Smitli,  i.  59,  el  seq. ; Cock- 

^ ’ The  first  number  of  this  journal  bum's  Mem.,  KiO. 

' was  publisbod  in  October,  1H02.  ‘Lord  Ilollaml’s  Mem.,  2il0 — 

* Cockbuni’s  Mem.  of  JelTrev,  242. Lord  II.  bays:  “Mr. ArVindbam, 
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were  further  divided  by  the  embarrassing  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  tlie  Duke  of  York.'  And 
for  several  years,  tliere  was  little  agreement  between 
the  aristocratic  Whigs  who  followed  Earl  Grey,  and 
members  who  acted  with  Mr.  Whitbread  or  Sir  Francis 
13urdett.=' 


Tory  ad- 
ministra’ 
tions, 
1807- 
1812. 


Lord 

Liverpool's 

adnnnia- 

tratioD, 

1812. 


The  administrations  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Perceval  were  formed  upon  the  narrowest  Tory 
principles.  They  were  the  governments  of  the  king 
and  his  friends.  Concessions  to  Catholics  were  resisted 
as  dangerous  to  the  Church.®  llepression  and  coercion 
were  their  specifi&s  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  stiite  : 
the  correction  of  abuses  ami  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  were  resisted  as  innovations.' 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Whigs,  founded  upon  the  favour  of  the  Prince  Eegent, 
were  extinguished® ; and  the  Tory  rule  was  continued, 
as  securely  as  ever,  under  Lord  Liverpool : but  the 
basis  of  this  administration  was  wider  and  more  liberal. 
The  removal  of  Cathohe  disabilities  was  henceforth  to 
be  an  open  question.  Every  member  of  the  govern- 
ment was  free  to  speak  and  vote  indejjendently  upon 
this  important  measure®;  and  the  divisions  to  which 


Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Tierney,  and 
Mr.  T.  Grenville  wore,  from  very 
different  but  obWous  causes,  dis- 
qualified ” for  the  lead. — Ibid.,  237. 
— Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey, 
174—189. 

• Ibid.,  22.3—227,  2.39. 

> Ibid.,  .3,36—388 ; Court  and 
Cabinet  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.  131. 

• Mr.  Perceval  said  : “ I could 
npt  conceive  a time  or  any  change 
of  circumstances  which  could 
renilor  further  concession  to  the 
Catholics  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  state.”  — limit.  Deb.,  1st 
Ser.,  xxi.  OOfl. 


* e.g.,  Mr.  Bankes’  Offices  in  Bo- 
version  bills,  1809  and  1810 ; Sir  S. 
Romilly’s  Criminal  Law  bills,  1810, 
1811  ; Earl  Grey’s  Life  and  Opi- 
nions, 202—  206. 

‘ Supra,  Vol.  I.  IOC. 

* It  was  announced  by  Lord  Cas- 

tlereagli  “ that  the  pre.sent  govern- 
ment would  not,  as  a government, 
re.sist  discussion  or  concession  ”... 
“and  tliat  every  member  of  the 
government  would  be  free  to  act 
upon  his  own  individual  senti- 
ments.’’— D>rd  Colehrtler't  Diiiri/, 
10th  June,  1812,  ii.  387.  “ Lord 
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such  a constitution  of  the  cabinet  gave  rise,  eventually 
led 'to  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory  party.  The  domestic 
pohcy  of  this  administration  was  hard  and  repressive.  * 
They  carried  out,  as  far  as  was  practicable  in  a free  state, 
the  doctrines  of  absolutism.  But  victories  and  glory 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  increased  their  strength  ; 
wliile  the  Whigs,  by  condemning  their  foreign  and 
miUtary  pohcy,  exposed  them.selves  to  the  reproach  of 
unpatriotic  sentiments,  which  went  far  to  impair  their 
popularity.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  ministers,  the 
great  force  of  the  Tory  party  was  being  gradu- 
ally imdermined.  The  king,  indeed,  was  on  their  side  : 
the  House  of  Lords  was  theirs,  by  connection  and 
creations : the  House  of  Commons  was  theirs,  by  nomi- 
nation and  influence  : the  church  was  wholly  theirs,  by 
sentiment,  interest,  and  gratitude.  But  the  fidelity  of 
their  foUowers  could  not  always  be  rehed  on® ; and 
great  changes  of  sentiment  and  social  conditions  were 
being  developed  in  the  country.  The  old  squires  were, 
perhaps,  as  faithful  as  ever : but  their  estates  were 
being  rapidly  bought  by  wealthy  capitalists,  whom  the 
war,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  stock-exchange 
had  enriched.  * The  rising  generation  of  country  gen- 
tlemen were,  at  the  same  time,  more  open  to  the 


Sidmouth,  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
Lord  Eldon  would  resist  in- 
(^uiiy,  moaning  to  resist  conces- 
sion ; but  Lora  Harrowby,  Lord 
Melville,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  would  concede  all. 
Vansittart  would  go  pedetentim." — 
Ibid.,  403. 

’ See  Chap.  X. 

’ I.iord  Dudley's  Letters,  127, 145. 

’ See  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
March  0th,  1822. — Court  and  Cabi- 


nets of  Geo.  IV,  i.  292;  Lord 
Dudley’s  Letters,  218,  et  seq. 

* Lord  Bcdcsdale,  writing  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Dec.  11th,  1810, 
said : “ Many  of  the  old  country 

fintlemen's  families  are  gone,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  hereditary  influence 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  pre- 
sent insubordination.  . . We  are 
rapidly  becoming,— if  we  are  not 
already, — a nation  of  shopkeepers.” 
— Lord  Sidmouth' $ Life,  ui.  102. 


Growing 
weaknt*«s 
of  the  Tory 
party:  its 
causes. 
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Democratic 
senHmont8 
provoked 
hy  dUtress. 


1817-20. 


convictions  find  sympatliies  of  an  age  whidi  was  gra- 
dually emancipating  itself  from  the  narrow  political 
creed  of  their  fathers. 

Meanwhile  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
wjxs  rapidly  accumulating  large  populations,  drawn 
from  the  agricultural  counties.  Towns  were  continu- 
ally encroaching  upon  the  country  ; and  everywhere 
the  same  uniform  law  prevailed,  which  associates  acti- 
vity and  enterprise  with  a spirit  of  political  progress, — 
and  social  inertness  \Vith  sentiments  opposed  to  political 
change.  The  great  industrial  communities  wore  forcing 
the  latent  seeds  of  democracy  : the  counties  were  still 
the  congenial  st)il  of  Toryism.  But  the  former  were 
ever  growing  and  multiplying  : the  latter  were  station- 
ary or  retrograde.  Hence  liberal  opinions  were  con- 
stantly gaining  ground  among  the  people.  ‘ 

A Tory  government  was  slow  to  undcrstjmd  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  adapt  its  policy  to  the  temper 
and  condition  of  the  people.  The  heavy  burthens  of 
the  war,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war  e.xpendi- 
ture,  caused  serious  distress  and  discontent,  resulting  in 
clamoui's  against  the  government,  and  the  revival  of  a 
democratic  spirit  among  the  people.  These  symptoms 
were  Inu’shly  checked  by  severe  repressive  measures, 
which  still  further  alienated  the  people  from  the  go- 
vernment ; while  the  Whigs,  by  opposing  the  coercive 
policy  of  ministers,  associated  themselves  with  the 
popular  cause. '■*  There  had  generally  been  distrust  and 
alienation  between  the  democrats,  or  lludicals^,  and  the 


* “ Popuis  quo  les  tmvaux  do 
I’intellipenco  I'uront  dovenas  des 
gourcos  do  force  et  do  richessos,  on 
dut  con«id(5rer  chnquo  diSveloppo- 
mont  do  In  science,  clinquo  con- 
nnissanco  nouvelle,  chiiqne  idcSo 
neuve,  comme  un  gernie  dc  puis- 


sance, mis  h la  portiSe  du  peuplo.” 
— J)p  Toc<ptei'iUe,  P^mocratie  on 
.■\mi5r.,  i.  4. 

’ Soo  infra,  p.  108. 

’ In  1810,  Hunt  and  his  fol- 
lowers, for  the  first  time,  nsatiincd 
the  name  of  Radical  llehjrmers. 
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aristocratic  Wliigs.  The  latter  had  steadily  maintaincHl 
the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  but  had  shown 
no  favour  to  demagogues  and  visionaries.'  But  the 
events  of  1817  and  1819  seiwed  to  unite  the  Whigs  with 
the  democratic  party, — if  not  in  general  sympathy, 
yet  in  a common  cause ; and  they  gained  in  weight  and 
influence  by  the  accession  of  a more  popular  following. 
Cobbett,  Hunt,  and  other  demagogues  denounced  them 
for  their  moderation,  and  scolTed  at  them  as  aristocratic 
place-hunters^;  mobs  scouted  their  pretensions  to 
liberality  ® : but  the  middle  classes,  and  large  numbers 
of  reflecting  people,  not  led  by  mob-orators  or  demo- 
cratic newspapers,  perceived  that  the  position  of  the 
Whigs  was  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  supported  them.  In  leaning  to  the 
popular  cause,  however,  they  were  again  separated 
from  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  wdio  renewed 
their  ancient  connection  with  the  Tories.''  Mean- 
while, on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  leadership 
of  the  opposition  had  at  length  fallen  upon  Mr.  Tierney.® 
The  popular  sentiments  which  were  aroused  by  the 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline  again  brought  the 
WTiigs  into  united  action  with  the  Eadicals,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  leading  Whigs  espoused 


— Lord  Sidmoulh't  JAfe,  iii.  247 ; which  their  opponents  received." — 
Cooke’s  Hist,  of  Party,  iii.  611.  Ham.  Deh.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  74 ; llo- 
' Earl  Grey's  Life  and  Opinions,  mains  of  Mrs.  Trench,  44. 

242 — 264.  » See  Canning’s  Speech  on  the 

’ See  Cohhett’s  Register,  1818,  State  of  the  Nation. — llans.  Dob., 
1819,  1820,  pattim-,  Edinburgh  1st  Ser.,  xxx^-i.  142.’!. 

Review,  June  1818,  p.  198.  Mr.  * Court  and  Cabinets  of  the 
Tierney  said,  Nov. 23rd,  1810 : “It  Regency,  ii.  347 — 300;  I.ord  Sid- 
was  impossible  to  conceive  any  set  mouth’s  Life,  iii.  297 ; Lord  Dud- 
of  men  under  less  obligations  to  the  ley’s  Letters,  160  ; Life  and 
Radicals  than  the  Whigs  were.  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  125,  •361 — 
True  it  was  that  ministers  came  in  384;  Lord  Colchester’s  Diary,  iii. 
for  a share  of  abuse  and  disappro-  94,  99,  &c. 

bation  : but  it  was  mild  and  mer-  • Lord  Colchester’s  Diary,  iii. 
ciful  compared  with  the  castigation  09,  &c. 
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lier  cause;  and  their  parliamcntaiy  eminence  and 
conspicuous  talents  placed  them  in  the  front  of  the 
popular  movement. 

incrt-afling  While  the  Wlugs  were  thus  becoming  more  closely 

ment  of  the  Bssociatcd  witli  popular  sentiments,  a permanent  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  was  gradually  increasing 
their  influence  in  pubhc  affairs.  Education  was  being 
rapidly  extended,  and  all  classes  were  growing  more 
enlightened.  The  severities  of  successive  governments 
had  wholly  failed  in  repressing  the  activity  of  the  press: 
the  fear  of  democracy  had  died  out : the  opposition 
speakers  and  writers  had  widely  disseminated  hberal 
principles  ; and  pubhc  opinion  was  again  beginning  to 
assert  its  right  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  state. 
The  Tory  party  could  not  fail  to  respond,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  this  spirit ; and  the  last  few  years  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool’s administration  were  signahsed  by  many  wise  and 
hberal  measures,  which  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  m the  annals  of  legislation.*  In  domestic  and 
economical  policy,  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  far 
in  advance  of  their  party : in  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Canning 
burst  the  strait  bands  of  an  effete  diplomacy,  and  recog- 
nised the  just  claims  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
sovereigns.  But  the  pohtical  creed  of  the  dominant 
party  was  daily  becoming  less  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  an  enhghtened  people,  whom  the  constitu- 
tion was  supposed  to  invest  with  the  privileges  of  self- 
government.  Men  like  Lord  Eldon  were  out  of  date : 
but  tliey  still  ruled  the  country.  Sentiments  which,  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Perceval,  had  been  accepted  as  wise 
and  statesmanlike,  were  beginning  to  be  ridiculed  by 
younger  men,  as  the  driveUhigs  of  dotards : but  they 
prevailed  over  the  arguments  of  the  ablest  debaters  and 
])ublic  writers  of  the  day. 

> See  Cliap.  XVUI. 
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And  looking  beyond  the  immediate  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  in 
England,  we  must  embrace  in  our  more  distant  view 
the  general  upheaving  of  society,  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  had  estabhshed  a great  repubhc. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  of  France, — itself,  again,  the 
result  of  deeper  causes, — had  spread  with  epidemic 
subtlety  over  the  civihsed  world.  Ancient  monarchies 
had  been  overthrown,  and  kings  discrowned,  as  in  a 
drama.  The  traditional  reverence  of  the  people  for 
authority  had  been  shaken  : their  idols  had  been  cast 
down.  Men  were  now  taught  to  respect  their  rulers 
less,  and  themselves  more  : to  assert  their  own  rights, 
and  to  feel  their  own  power.  In  every  country, — what- 
ever its  form  of  government, — democracy  was  gaining 
strength  in  society,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Wise  governments  responded  to  its 
expansive  spirit : blind  and  bigoted  rulers  endeavoured 
to  repress  it  as  sedition.  Sometimes  trampled  down 
by  despotism,  it  lay  smouldering  in  dangerous  discon- 
tent : sometimes  confronted  with  fear  and  hesitation,  it 
burst  forth  in  revolution.  But  in  England,  harmonising 
with  free  institutions,  it  merely  gave  strength  to  the 
popular  cause,  and  ultimately  secured  the  triumph  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Society  was  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  a degree  of  freedom  hitherto  unknown  in 
England.  Every  class  had  felt  the  weight  of  author- 
ity. Parents  had  exercised  a severe  discipline  over 
their  children : masters  a hard  rule  over  their  work- 
people : everyone  armed  with  power,  from  the  magis- 
trate to  the  beadle,  had  wielded  it  sternly.  But  society 
was  gradually  asserting  its  claims  to  gentler  usage  and 
higher  consideration.  And  this  social  change  gave  a 
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further  impulse  to  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
people. 

While  these  changes  were  silently  at  work,  the  ill- 
ness and  death  of  Lord  Liveq)ool  suddenly  dissolved 
the  union  of  the  great  Tory  party.  He  had  repre- 
sented the  policy  and  political  system  of  the  late  king, 
and  of  a past  generation ; and  his  adherents  in  the 
cabinet  outnumbered  the  advocates  of  more  advanced 
principles.  Mr.  Canning,  the  member  of  the  cabinet 
most  eminent  for  his  talents,  and  long  the  foremost 
champion  of  the  Catholics,  was  now  called  to  the  head 
of  affairs.  The  king  did  not  entrust  him  with  the 
power  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question  ' : but  his 
promotion  was  the  signal  for  the  immediate  retirement 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Peel, 
Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,^  and  their  high  Toiy 
followers.  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr. 
Wynn  remained  faithful  to  Mr.  Canning ; and  the 
accomplished  Master  of  the  Polls,  Sir  John  Copley^ 
succeeded  Lord  Eldon,  who,  at  length,  had  ceased  to 
be  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  country. 
Differences  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question  were 
the  avowed  ground  of  this  schism  in  the  Tory  party ; 
and  whatever  personal  considerations  of  ambition  or 
jealousy  may  have  contributed  to  this  result,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  open  Catholic  question,  which 
had  been  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  ministry, 
contained  the  seeds  of  disunion,  rivahy,  and  conflict. 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends  had  contended  in  debates 
and  divisions  against  their  own  colleagues,  and  had 
obtained  the  warmest  support  from  the  opposition. 

• Stapleton’s  Canning  and  his  (jucstion.  Lord  Bcxloy  also  ro- 
Times,  682.  sigiiud,  but  withdrew  his  resigna- 

’ Lord  Mehdllo  concurred  with  tion. 

Mr.  Canning  upon  the  Catholic 
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And  now  the  personal  pretensions  and  the  cause  of 
tlie  first-minister,  alike  repelled  that  section  of  liis  col- 
leagues whohad  adopted  a narrower  policy  thanhis  own.* 

The  same  causes  naturally  attracted  to  Mr.  Canning 
the  friendly  support  of  the  Whigs.  They  differed  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act : but  had  long  fought  by  his 
side  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics : they  approved  his 
liberal  foreign  policy,  and  hailed  his  separation  from 
the  high  Tory  connection  as  a happy  augury  of  good 
government,  upon  enlarged  and  generous  principles. 
An  immediate  coalition  was  not  desirable,  and  was  dis- 
countenanced by  Earl  Grey  and  other  Whig  leaders  : 
but  the  cabinet  was  soon  joined  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Tierney ; while  the  Whigs,  as  a 
body,  waited  to  defend  him  against  the  acrimonious 
attacks  of  the  Tory  seceders.*  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  union  between  the  liberal  Tories 
and  the  Whigs,  which  was  destined  to  lead  to  the  most 
important  political  consequences. 

In  a few  months,  Mr.  Canning  was  snatched  from 
the  scene  of  his  gloiy  and  his  trials.®  His  old  friends 
and  associates  had  become  his  bitterest  foes  : his  new 
allies,  however  sincere,  were  estranged  firom  him  by 
their  connections,  by  a life-long  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, and  by  fundamental  differences  of  opinion. 
Ilis  broken  health  succumbed  to  the  harassing  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have 
surmounted  them ; mutual  concessions  might  have 


• Stapleton’s  Political  Life  of 
Canning,  iii.  324  ; George  Canning 
and  his  Times,  600;  Twiss’s  Life 
of  Ix>rd  Eldon,  ii.  680 ; Hons.  Deb., 
May  2nd,  1827,  2nd  Ser.,  xviL  448 
— 408 ; Lord  Colchester’s  Diaiy,  iii. 
484,  403,  &C.  Plumer  Wl^’s 


Mem.,  ii.  107. 

• Stapleton’s  Political  Life  of 
Canning,  iii.  337 — 346, 348,  rf  *eo., 
388,  et  neq.;  Torrens’  Life  of  Sir 
J.  Graham,  i.  200 — 216. 

• August  8th,  1827. 
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consolidated  a powerful  and  enlightened  party,  under 
his  guidance.  But  what  his  commanding  talents  might 
possibly  have  accomplished,  was  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
his  successor,  Lord  Goderich.  That  nobleman, — after 
a provisional  rule  of  five  months, — unable  to  reconcile 
the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  resigned 
his  hopeless  office.^  The  complete  union  of  the  Whigs 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  was  soon  to  be  ac- 
complished : but  was  reserved  for  a more  auspicious 
period. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Goderich  was  followed  by 
the  immediate  revival  of  the  old  Tory  party,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  formation  of  such  a ministry 
was  a startling  retrogression.  A military  premier, 
surrounded  by  his  companions  in  arms,  and  by  the 
narrowest  school  of  Tory  politicians,  could  not  fail  to 
disappoint  those  who  had  seen  with  hope  the  dawn  of 
better  days,  under  Mr.  Canning.*  At  first,  indeed,  the 
Duke  had  the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Canning* : but  the  general 
character  of  the  ministry  was  ultra-Tory ; and  within 
a few  months,  all  the  Liberal  members  seceded.'*  It 
was  too  late,  however,  for  an  efiete  school  to  prevail 
over  principles  of  liberty  and  justice ; and  its  tempo- 
rary revival  served  to  precipitate  its  final  overthrow. 

The  first  assault  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  Tory 


' Lord  Colchester's  Diarr,  iii. 
627. 

’ Mr.  T.  Grenville,  writing  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sept.  0, 1828, 
says : “ My  original  objections  to  the 
formation  ofa  govemmentconcocted 
out  of  the  Army  List  and  the 
ultra-Tories,  are  quite  insuperable 
on  constitutional  principles  alone; 
neither  is  there  any  instance  since 
the  Kevolution  of  any  government 


so  adverse,  in  its  formation,  to  all 
the  free  principles  and  practice  of 
our  Constitution.” — Court  and  Ca- 
binets of  Geo.  IV.,  ii.  .380. 

• As  first  constituted,  the  ad- 
ministration comprised  a majority 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
viz.  seven  for  and  six  against  them. 
— Ijord  Colchester's  Diary,  iu.  636. 

* See  supra,  Vol.  I.  362. 
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party  was  led  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  carried  against  tion  and 
the  government  his  motion  for  a Bill  to  repeal  the  Feb.  26th,’ 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  The  Duke,  once  fairly  over- 
come,  retreated  from  his  position,  and  suffered  the  Bill  ’ • , / 
to  pass  through  both  houses,  amid  the  execrations  ‘ 

of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  the  ultra- 
Tories.  ‘ 

Ireland  was  the  Duke’s  next  difficulty.  Affairs  in  Catholic 
that  country  had,  at  length,  reached  a crisis  which  de-  u™nvUwld 
manded  present  concessions,  or  a resort  to  the  sword.  * 

The  narrow  policy  of  ministers  could  no  longer  be  party- 
maintained  ; and  they  preferred  their  duty  to  the  state, 
to  the  obligations  of  party.  To  the  consternation 
of  the  Tories,  the  leaders  whom  they  trusted  sud- 
denly resolved  upon  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  The  Duke  and  Mr. 

Peel  were,  doubtless,  induced  to  renounce  the  faith 
which  had  gained  them  the  confidence  of  their  party, 
by  a patriotic  desire  to  avert  civU  war  : but  how 
could  they  hope  to  be  judged  by  their  followers, 
their  opponents,  and  the  people  ? Tories  who  consci- 
entiously believed  that  the  church,  and  the  Protes- 
tant constitution  of  their  ancestors  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  political  expediency,  loudly  complained 
that  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  their  citadel  treacher- 
ously surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Never  had  party 
spirit  been  inflamed  to  a higher  pitch  of  bitterness  and 
exasperation.  The  great  body  of  the  Tories, — sullen, 
indignant,  and  revengeful, — were  wholly  alienated  from 
their  leaders.  Men  who  had  no  sympathy  -with  that 
party  could  not  deny  that  their  complaints  were  well 
founded.  According  to  all  the  ethics  of  party,  they 


' See  infra,  p.  388. 


’ See  infra,  p.  80.3. 
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had  been  wronged,  and  were  absolved  from  further 
allegiance.  ^ 

Ministers  were  charged  with  sinning  against  political 
morality,  in  another  form.  The  Wliigs  and  foUow'ers 
of  Mr.  Canning,  allowing  their  tardy  resolution  to  be 
wise  and  statesmanhke,  asked  if  they  were  the  men  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  If  they  were  convinced  that 
the  position  they  had  held  so  stubbornly  could  no 
longer  be  defended,  should  they  not  have  capitulated, 
and  surrendered  the  fortress  to  the  besieging  force  ? 
If  a just  and  conciliatory  policy  was,  at  length,  to  be 
ado{)ted,  the  principles  of  the  opposition  had  prevailed  ; 
and  to  that  party  should  be  confided  the  honourable 
privilege  of  cousummatmg  the  labours  of  a pohtical 
life.  Men  who  had  maintained  power  for  thirty  years, 
by  deferiing  to  the  prejudices  of  their  party,  were  not 
entitled  to  its  continuance  when  they  had  accepted  the 
policy  of  the  ojjpositiou.  If  the  Catholics  w^ere  to  be 
emancipated,  they  should  owe  their  privileges  to  their 
own  steady  friends,  and  not  to  their  oppressors.  ^ Nor 
was  this  opinion  confined  to  the  opposition.  The 
Tories  themselves, — fiercely  as  they  condemned  the 
conversion  of  their  leaders, — condemned  no  less  fiercely 
their  retention  of  office.  ^ Had  ministers  resigned,  the 
united  body  of  Tories  might  have  shown  a formidable 
front  against  a Wliig  government,  though  aided  by  the 
Toiy  supporters  of  the  Catholic  cause  : but  they  were 


‘ linns.  r)eb.,Ses.s.  1829, /irtvwi'm  ; 
Ann.  lleg.,  182St,  ch.  i.-iv. ; I.iotter 
of  Duko  of  Wellington  to  Duke  of 
lluckingham,  April  21,  1820 ; 

Court  and  Cab.  of  Geo.  IV'.,  ii.  397. 

’ Mr.  Peel  freely  acknowledged 
tliat  tliG  measure  was  due  to  tho 
ellorta  of  tbe  opposition.  He  said  : 
" Tbe  credit  belongs  to  others,  and 
not  to  mg : it  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox, 
to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  Mr.  Plunkett, — 


to  tbe  gentlemen  opposite,  and  to 
an  illustrious  and  hou.  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more.  Uy 
their  elforts,  in  spite  of  every  op- 
position, it  has  proved  victorious.” 
— Ham,  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xx.  1280; 
Guizot's  Life  of  Peel,  .30. 

* Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  8er.,  xx.  1119, 
1103,  1203;  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  iii.  73. 
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powerless  against  their  own  leaders,  who  retained  the 
entire  influence  of  the  government,  and  could  further 
rely  upon  the  support  of  the  opposition. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Carming  observed  that,  two  years 
ago,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr,  Peel  had  refused 
to  serve  with  that  eminent  man,  lest  they  shoifld  give 
countenance  to  the  Catholic  claims ; and  had  pursued 
him  -with  relentless  hostility.  And  now  these  very 
men  were  engaged  in  carrying  a measure  which  Mr. 
Canning  himself  would  have  been  restrained,  by  the 
conditions  under  which  he  took  office,  from  promoting.' 

Men  of  all  parties  looked  with  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  abandonment,  by  ministers,  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  their  party.  Some  doubted  the  honesty 
of  their  former  professions : others  deplored  an  incon- 
sistency which  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  character  and  statesmanship  of  public  men.  All 
saw  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  could  not  long  survive 
the  shock.  The  question  which  had  first  broken  the 
consolidated  strength  of  that  party  in  1801,  and  had 
continued  to  divide  and  weaken  it,  throughout  the 
regency  and  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  had  at  length 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  The  Catholic  Eelief  Bill  was 
passed : but  time  did  not  abate  the  resentment  of  the 
Tories.  Henceforth  the  government  w'ere  kept  in 
power  by  the  friendly  support  of  the  opposition,  who 
at  the  same  time,  prepared  the  way  for  their  own  even- 
tual accession,  by  the  advocacy  of  economic  and  par- 
liamentary reform,  the  exposure  of  abuses,  and  the 
a'Sertion  of  popular  principles. 

In  1830,  the  ministers,  thus  weakened  and  dis- 
credited, were  forced,  by  the  death  of  George  TV.,  to 
appeal  to  the  people ; — when  their  own  unpopularity, — 

* Ilans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser^  xxi.  Canning,  iii.  400 ; Quarterly  Ro- 
221  i Staplcton’a  Political  Life  of  view,  voL  xliv.  280. 
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tlie  resentment  or  coolness  of  their  friends, — the  in- 
creased activity  and  spirit  of  the  Wliigs  and  Kadical 
reformers, — popular  discontents  at  home,  and  revo- 
lutions abroad,  — combined  further  to  disturb  the 
ministerial  majority  at  the  elections'.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  imprudent  handbng  of  the  question  of 
parliamentary  refonn  speedily  completed  his  ruin."'^ 
He  fell;  and  at  length  the  Whigs  were  restored  to 
power,  at  a time  most  favourable  to  the  triumph  of 
their  principles,  and  the  consolidation  of  their  strength. 
The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  comprised  the  most  eminent 
Wliigs,  together  with  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Canning  who 
had  separated  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  were 
now  united  with  the  reformers.  Tliis  union  was  natural ; 
and  it  was  permanent.  Its  seeds  had  been  sown  in 
1801,  when  differences  first  arose  amongst  the  Tories : 
it  had  grown  throughout  the  administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool : it  had  ripened  under  Mr.  Canning ; and  had 
been  forced  into  maturity  by  the  new  impulse  of  reform. 

The  time  was  also  propitious  for  enlisting,  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs,  the  general  support  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  they  had  fallen,  as  an  aristocratic  party, 
between  the  dominant  Tories  on  one  side,  and  the 
clamorous  Radicals  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  their  principles,  they  had  derived  little 
support  from  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  democracy 
had  too  often  weakened  their  natural  influence,  and 
discredited  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  hberty.  But 
now  the  popular  voice  demanded  a measure  of  par- 
hamentary  reform ; and  the  reform  ministry  became  at 
once  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Even  democracy, — 

• Supra,  VoL  1. 864 ; Edinb.  Rev.,  46,  47,  77,  86, 143. 
vol.  li.  674 ; Courts  and  Cabinets  • Supra,  Vol.  1,  364. 
of  Will.  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  I 
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hitherto  the  terror  of  every  government, — was  now  the 
turbulent  and  dangerous,  but  in'csistible  ally  of  the 
king’s  ministers.  Such  was  the  popular  ferment,  that 
it  was  even  able  to  overcome  the  close  electoral  system 
of  the  imreformed  Parliament.  The  Tories,  indeed, 
forgetting  their  recent  differences,  were  suddenly  re- 
united by  the  sense  of  a common  danger.  The  utter 
annihilation  of  their  power  was  threatened ; and  they 
boldly  strove  to  maintain  their  ground.  But  they  were 
routed  and  overthrown.  The  ascendency  of  landlords 
in  counties, — the  local  influence  of  patrons  in  boroughs, 
were  overborne  by  the  determined  cry  for  reform ; 
and  the  dissolution  of  1831,  when  none  of  the  old 
electoral  abuses  had  yet  been  corrected,  secured  a large 
majority  for  ministers,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
dissolution  of  1832,  under  the  new  franchises  of  the 
Eeform  Acts,  completed  their  triumph.  Sad  was  the  pre- 
sent downfall  of  the  Tories.  In  the  first  reformed  Par- 
liament they  numbered  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.’ 

The  condition  of  the  Whigs,  in  1793  had  scarcely  been 
more  hopeless.  Their  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was,  indeed,  unshaken  : but  it  served  merely  to  harass 
and  hold  in  check  their  opponents.  To  conquer  with 
such  a force  alone  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  two  first  years  after  the  Eeform  Act  formed  Ancend- 
the  most  glorious  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Whig 
party.  Their  principles  had  prevailed:  they  were  j^^^® 
once  more  paramount  in  the  councils  of  the  state  ; and 
they  used  their  newly-acquired  power  in  forwarding 
the  noblest  legislative  measures  which  have  ever  done 

* In  1884,  Sir  R.  Peel  said  one  and  Cabinets  of  WilL  IV.  and 
hundred  and  thirty  only. — JIans.  Queen  Victoria,”  that  there  were 
Ikb.,  SrdSer.,  xivi.293.  It  appears,  149  Conservatives  against  609  Ro- 
however,  from  statistics  of  tne  old  formers  of  all  descriptions,  ii.  26. 
and  new  Parliaments,  in  “Courts 
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honour  to  tlie  British  Parliament.  Slavery  was  abo- 
hshed  : the  commerce  of  the  East  thrown  open : the 
church  in  Ireland  reformed : the  social  peril  of  tlie 
poor-laws  averted. 

But  already,  in  the  midst  of  their  successes,  their 
influence  and  popularity  were  subsiding ; and  new  em- 
barrassments were  arising  out  of  the  altered  relations 
of  parties.  While  they  were  still  fighting  the  battle 
of  reform,  aU  sections  of  reformers  united  to  support 
them.  Their  differences  were  sunk  in  that  great  con- 
test. But  when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  victory  was 
over,  they  displayed  themselves  in  stronger  relief  than 
ever.  The  alliance  of  the  Whigs  with  democracy 
could  not  be  permanent ; and,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
mocracy was  now  represented  in  Parliament.  The 
radical  reformer's,  or  Kadicals,  long  known  as  an  active 
party  in  the  country,  had  at  length  gained  a footing  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  about  fifty 
representatives.’  Without  organisation  or  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  with  little  confidence  in  one  another,  tliey 
were  often  found  in  combination  against  the  govern- 
ment. And  in  addition  to  this  body,  the  great  towns 
recently  enfranchised,  and  places  suddenly  released 
from  the  thraldom  of  patrons  and  close  corporations, 
had  returned  a new  class  of  reformers,  having  little 
sympathy  with  the  old  Whigs.  These  men  had  sprung 
from  a different  source  : they  had  no  connection  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  no  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
the  constitutional  Whig  party.  Their  political  views 
were  founded  upon  principles  more  democratic ; and 
experience  of  the  difficulties,  restraints,  and  compro- 
mises of  public  affairs  had  not  yet  taught  them  mode- 

' Edinb.  Rev.,  July  1837,  p.  Engli.ih,  ii.  261 ; Guizot’s  Life  of 
270 ; Rulwer's  England  and  the  Pool,  67. 
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ration.  They  expected  to  gather,  at  once,  all  the  fruits 
of  an  improved  representation ; and  were  intolerant  of 
delay.  They  ignored  the  obstacles  to  practical  legis- 
lation. The  nonconformist  element  was  strong  amongst 
them ; and  they  were  eager  for  the  immediate  redress 
of  every  giievance  which  Dissenters  had  suffered  from 
the  polity  of  a dominant  church.  On  the  other  hand, 
Earl  Grey  and  his  older  aristocratic  associates  recoiled 
from  any  contact  with  democracy.  The  great  object 
of  their  lives  had  been  accomplished.  They  had  per- 
fected the  constitution,  according  to  their  o^vn  concep- 
tions: they  looked  back  with  trembling,  upon  the 
perils  through  which  it  had  recently  passed ; and 
dreaded  the  rough  spirit  of  their  restless  allies,  who, — 
without  veneration  for  the  past,  or  misgivings  as  to  the 
future, — were  already  clamouring  for  further  changes 
in  church  and  state.  Ilis  younger  and  more  hopeful 
collaagues  had  faith  in  the  vital  energies  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  its  power  of  self-adaptation  to  every 
political  and  social  change.  They  were  prepared  to 
take  the  lead,  as  statesmen,  in  furthering  a comprehen- 
sive policy,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times : 
but  they  desired  to  consummate  it  on  safe  principles, 
■with  a prudent  regard  to  public  opinion,  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  opposition  to  be  overcome.* 


' The  policy  of  the  "Whigs,  ns 
distinguished  from  the  impatient 
tacticB  of  the  Radicals,  were  well 
expreeaed  by  Lord  Durham,  an  ad- 
vanced mcmhor  of  their  party,  in  a 
letter  to  the  electors  of  Aorth  Dur- 
ham, in  18:17.  He  announced  his 
determination  never  to  force  his 
measures  “ peremptorily  and  dog- 
matically on  the  consideration  of 
the  government  or  the  Parliament. 
If  they  are  (ns  in  my  conscience  I 
believe  them  to  he)  useful  and  salu- 


tary measures, — for  they  are  hosed 
on  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  tho 
people, — the  course  of  events  and 
the  experience  of  every  day  will 
remove  tho  objections  and  preju- 
dices which  mav  now  exist,  and 
ensure  their  adoption  whenever 
they  are  recommended  by  the  deli- 
berate and  determined  voice  of  tho 
peoplo.” — Editib.  Rev.,  July  1837, 

p.  282. 
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Such  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  wise  statesmen,  in  our 
balanced  constitution.  None  but  despots  or  democrats 
expect  instant  submission  to  their  will.  Liberty  not 
only  tolerates,  but  respects  the  independent  judgment 
of  all  free  citizens. 

The  social  pretensions  of  these  two  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party  were  not  less  distinct  than  their  political 
sentiments.  The  Whigs  formed  an  aristocracy  of  great 
families,  exclusive  in  their  habits  and  associations,  and 
representing  the  tastes  of  the  old  rigime.  The  new 
men,  speaking  the  dialect  of  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Biding, — with  the  rough  manners  of  the  mill  and  the 
counting-house, — and  wearing  the  unfasliionable  garb 
of  the  provinces, — were  no  congenial  associates  for  the 
high-bred  politiciaas,  who  sought  their  votes,  but  not 
their  company.  ^ These  men,  and  their  families, — even 
less  presentable  than  themselves, — found  no  welcome  to 
the  gay  saloons  of  the  courtly  Whigs : but  were  severed, 
by  an  impassable  gulf,  from  the  real  rulers  of  the  people, 
whose  ambition  they  promoted,  but  could  not  hope  to 
share.  The  Whigs  held  all  the  offices,  and  engrossed 
every  distinction  which  public  service  and  aristocratic 
connections  confer.  The  Radicals,  while  supporting  the 
government  against  the  Tories,  were  in  no  better  posi- 
tion than  that  of  a despised  opposition.  A hearty  union 
between  men  with  sentiments,  habits,  and  fortunes  so 
diverse,  was  not  to  be  expected ; and  jealousies  and 
distrust  were  soon  apparent  in  every  debate,  and  dis- 
agreement in  every  division.' 

A further  element  of  discord  among  the  ministerial 
ranks  was  found  in  the  Irish  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  O’Connell.  They  were  reformers,  indeed, 
and  opposed  to  the  persons  and  policy  of  the  Tories  : 

■ Ann.  Rep.,  18.3.%  p.  .32, 70,  111  ; try,  ii.  407-400 ; Coiirta  and  Cabi- 
Roobuck’s  Iliat.  of  the  Whig  Minis-  nets  of  Geo.  IV.  and  Viet.,  ii.  4.5-47. 
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but  no  sooner  did  the  government  adopt  coercive 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Ireland,  than 
Mr.  O’Connell  denounced  them  as  “bloody  and  brutal;  ” 
and  scourged  the  Whigs  more  fiercely  than  he  had 
assailed  the  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation.^ 

After  the  Union,  the  members  representing  Ireland 
had  generally  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  political  divisions.  Some  were 
returned  by  the  infiuence  of  great  Whig  landowners : 
but  the  large  majority  belonged  to  the  Protestant  and 
Orange  connection,  and  supported  successive  Tory  ad- 
ministrations. The  priests  and  the  Catholic  Association 
wrested,  for  a time,  from  the  Protestant  landlords 
their  accustomed  domination,  in  some  of  the  counties : 
but  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  freeholders  in 
1829  restored  it.  Soon,  however,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  followed  by  an  enlarged  representation,  overthrew 
the  Tory  party  in  Ireland,  and  secured  a majority  for 
the  Whigs  and  reformers. 

But  these  men  represented  another  country,  and 
distinct  interests,  sympathies,  and  passions.  They 
could  not  be  reckoned  upon,  as  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Upon  several  measures  afiecting  Ireland,  they 
were  hotly  opposed  to  government : on  other  questions 
they  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Radicals.  In  the 
struggles  of  the  English  parties,  they  sometimes  voted 
with  the  reformers ; were  often  absent  from  divisions,  or 
forthcoming  only  in  answer  to  pressing  soheitations : on 
some  occasions,  they  even  voted  with  the  Tories.  The 
attitude  and  tactics  of  this  party  were  fi:aught  with 
embarrassment  to  Lord  Gfrey,  and  succeeding  minis- 
ters ; and  when  parties  became  more  evenly  balanced, 
were  a serious  obstacle  to  parliamentary  government 
When  they  opposed  ministers,  their  hostility  was  often 

’ Debate  on  tbo  AdJress,  Fob.  5tli,  183.S ; llaiw.  Deb.,  .Srd  .Ser.,  xv.  148. 
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dangerous : when  they  were  appeased  and  satisfied, 
ministers  were  accused  of  truckling  to  Mr.  O’Connell. 

WhUe  the  Liberal  party  were  thus  divided,  their 
opponents  were  united  and  full  of  hope.  A few  old 
Tories  still  distrusted  their  leaders : but  the  promise  of 
future  triumphs  to  their  party,  hatred  of  the  Whigs, 
and  fear  of  the  Radicals,  went  far  to  efface  the  memory 
of  their  wrongs.  However  small  the  numbers  of  the 
Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were 
rapidly  recovering  their  local  influence,  which  the  re- 
form crisis  had  overcome.  Their  nomination  boroughs, 
indeed,  were  lost : the  close  and  corru[)t  organisation 
by  which  they  had  formerly  maintained  their  supre- 
macy was  broken  up  : but  the  great  confederation  of 
rank,  property,  influence,  and  numbers  was  in  full 
vigour.  The  laud,  the  church,  the  law,  were  still  the 
strongholds  of  the  party : but  having  lost  the  means 
of  controlling  the  representation,  they  were  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  people  for  support.  They  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  wirs  now  too 
late  to  rely  upon  the  distinctive  principles  of  their 
party,  which  had  been  renounced  by  themselves,  or 
repudiated  by  the  people.  It  was  a period  of  intelli- 
gence and  progress ; and  they  were  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  tlieir  rivals,  in  the  race  of  improvement. 

But  to  secure  popular  support,  it  was  necessary  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  discredited  name  of  Tories. 
It  was  a name  of  reproach,  as  it  had  been  150  years 
before ; and  they  renounced  it.  Henceforth  they  adroitly 
adopted  the  title  of  “ Conservatives  and  proclaimed 
their  mi,ssion  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
against  the  inroads  of  democracy.  Accepting  recent 
changes  as  the  irrevocable  will  of  Parliament  and  the 
country,  tliey  were  prepared  to  rule  in  the  spirit  of 
a more  popular  constitution.  They  were  ready  toim- 
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prove  institutions,  but  not  to  destroy  or  reconstruct 
them.* 

The  position  which  they  now  assumed  was  well 
suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Assured  of  the 
support  of  the  old  Tory  party,  they  gained  new  re- 
cruits through  a dread  of  democracy,  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Radicals  encouraged.  At  the  same  time, 
by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a progressive  age,  they 
conciliated  earnest  and  ardent  minds,  which  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  narrow  principles  of  the  old 
Tory  school. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  the  Whigs  were  in-  Preaking 
crea.sing.  In  May,  1834,  the  cabinet  was  nearly  broken 
up  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  on  the 
question  of  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  causes  of  this  disunion  favoured  the 
approach  of  the  seceding  membeis  of  the  cabinet  to 
the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Stanley  and  Sir  J.  Graham 
retired  to  the  benches  below  the  gangway ; and  though 
accompanied  by  a veiy  small  body  of  adherents,  their 
eminent  talents  and  character  promised  much  future 
advantage  to  the  Conseiwative  party.’'*  In  Jidy  the 
government  was  dissolveil  by  the  resignation  of  Earl 
Grey ; and  the  Reform  ministiy  was  no  more. 

Lord  Melbourne’s  ministr}%  still  further  estranged  .sir  Robert 
from  the  Radicals,  were  losing  ground  and  public 
confidence,  when  they  were  suddenly  dismissed  by 

* In  his  Addre.ss  to  the  Electors  turh,  either  by  direct  or  by  in- 
of  Tamworth,  Sir  Robert  Peel  sidious  moans.” — Ann. 
stated  that  he  “considered  the  Re-  p.-‘i41;  O uizot’s  Life  of  Peel, (JO — Ofl. 
form  Bill  a final  and  irrevocable  See  also  Sir  R.  Peel’s  published 
settlement  of  a great  constitutional  speech  at  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall, 

?[uestion, — a settlement  which  no  May  11th,  IriJlo. 
riend  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  ’ Torrens'  Life  of  Sir  James 
tlii.s  country  would  attempt  to  dis-  Oraham,  i.  480 — 604. 
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William  TV.*  This  precipitate  and  ill-advised  measure 
reunited  the  various  sections  of  the  liberal  party  into 
an  overwhelming  opposition.  Sir  Itobert  l*eel  vainly 
endeavoured  to  disarm  them,  and  to  propitiate  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  by  promising  ample  measures 
of  reform.^  He  went  so  tar  in  this  direction,  that  the 
old  school  of  Tories  began  to  foresee  alanning  conse- 
quences from  his  policy'*:  but  his  opponents  recognised 
the  old  Tory  party  in  disguise, — the  same  persons,  the 
same  instincts,  and  the  same  traditions.  They  would 
not  suffer  the  fruits  of  their  recent  ■victory  to  be 
wrested  from  them  by  the  king,  and  by  the  men  who 
had  resisted,  to  the  utmost,  the  extension  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.  His  mini.stry  was  even  dis- 
tnisted  by  Lord  Stanley'*  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who, 
though  separated  from  the  reformers,  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  the  untried  Con- 
servatives.® 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  strengthened  his  minority  by  a 
dissolution® : but  was  speedily  crushed  by  the  united 


’ Supra,  Vol.  I.  123. 

* In  his  A(ldre.ss  to  the  Klectors 
of  Tamworth,  ho  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the 
Jtefomi  Act  by  a “ careful  review 
of  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, undertaken  in  a friendly 
temper,  combining  with  the  firm 
maintenance  of  established  rights, 
the  correction  of  proved  abuses 
and  the  redres.s  of  real  grievances.” 
Ho  also  promised  a fair  considera- 
tion to  municipal  reform,  the  ques- 
tion of  churen  rates,  and  other 
nieasiires  atfecting  the  Church  and 
Pifcsentors.  — Ann.  Hiy.,  1834,  p. 
330. 

’ Lord  Eldon  wrote,  in  March, 
18.3."),  the  new  mini.stcrs,  “ if  they 
do  not  at  present  go  to  the  full 
buigth  to  which  the  others  were 
going,  will  at  least  make  so  ninny 


important  changes  in  Church  and 
State  that  nobody  can  guess  how 
far  the  precedents  theV  estnhli.sh 
may  lead  to  changes  of  a verv  for- 
midable kind  hereafter.” — /’ici'ss's 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  iii.  244. 

^ ]!y  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
in  Oct.,  1834,  he  had  become  Lord 
Stanley. 

* Hans.  r)eb.,3nl  Scr.,  xxvi.  .387 — 
,398;  Torrnn.s’  Life  of  Sir  J.  Graham, 
ii.  17—30. 

• llefore  the  dissolution,  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  House  of  Commons 
numbered  le.ss  than  1 ,30 ; in  the 
new  Parliament,  they  exceeded 
2.50;  and  the  support  ho  received 
from  others,  who  desired  to  give  him 
a fair  trial,  swelled  this  minority  to 
very  formidable  dimensions.  On  the 
election  of  Speaker,  he  was  beaten 
by  ten  votes  only  : on  the  Address, 
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forces  of  the  opposition ; and  Lord  Melbourne  was 
restored  to  power.  His  second  administration  was 
again  exclusively  Whig,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who,  holding  opinions  some- 
what more  advanced,  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  Eadical  party  in  the  cabinet.  The  Whigs  and 
Eadicals  were  as  far  asunder  as  ever : but  their  difTcr- 
ences  were  veiled  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
the  ‘ Liberal  party,’  which  served  at  once  to  contrast 
them  with  the  Conscr\%atives,  and  to  unite  under  one 
standard,  the  forces  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  English 
Eadicals,  and  the  Irish  followers  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

During  the  next  six  years,  tlie  two  latter  sections 
of  the  party  continued  to  urge  organic  changes,  which 
were  resisted  alike  by  Whigs  and  Conservatives. 
Meanwhile,  Chartism  in  England,  and  the  repeal  agi- 
tation in  Ireland,  increased  tliat  instinctive  dread  of 
democracy  which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  had  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  Tory  party.  Ministers  laboured 
earnestly  to  reform  political  and  social  abuses.  They 
strengthened  the  Church,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
by  the  commutation  of  tithes:  tliey  conciliated  the 
Dissenters  by  a liberal  settlement  of  their  claims  to 
religious  liberty:  they  established  municipal  self-govern- 
ment throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Eut,  placed 
between  the  Eadicals  on  one  side,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives on  the  other,  their  position  was  one  of  continual 
embarrassment.’  When  they  inclined  towards  the 
Eadicals,  they  were  accused  of  favouring  democracy : 

by  seven;  and  on  the  decisive  di-  Speech  at  Merchant  Tailors’ Ilidl 
vision,  upon  the  appropriation  of  12th  May,  lls'JS. — Times,  14th 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Iri.sh  Jlay,  1838. 

Church,  by  thirty-three.  — ITtms.  * Tlie  rolativo  numbers  of  the 
Sk-r.,  xxvi.  224,  42-),  &c. ; difTcrent  juirties,  in  IR'17,  have  been 
/AiV/.,  xxvii.  770 ; Courts  and  Cab.  thus  computed;  — Whigs,  162; 
of  Will.  IV.  and  Viet.,  ii.  Itil  ; Liheral.s,  100;  Kadicals,  80=.3;{2. 
Guizot's  Life  of  Peel,  72;  Peel's  Tories,  130;  UltrB-Torie.«,  100; 
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wlicn  they  resisted  assaults  upon  tlie  IIousc  of  Lords, 
the  Bisliops,  the  Cliurch,  and  the  Constitution,  they 
were  denounced  by  tlieir  own  extrejue  followers,  as 
Tories.  Nay,  so  much  was  their  resistance  to  furtlier 
constitutional  changes  resented,  that  sometimes  Radi- 
cals were  found  joining  the  opposition  forces  in  a di- 
vision' ; and  Conservative  candidates  were  preferred  to 
Whigs,  by  Radical  and  Chartist  electoi's.  The  liberal 
measures  of  the  government  were  accepted  without 
grace,  or  fair  acknowledgment ; and  when  they  fell 
short  of  the  extreme  Radical  standard,  were  reviled  as 
worthless."  It  was  their  useful  but  thankless  office  to 
act  as  mediators  between  extreme  opinions  and  parties, 
Avhich  would  otherwi.se  have  been  brought  into  perilous 
conflict."  Rut  however  important  to  the  interests  of 
the  state,  it  sacriQced  the  popularity  and  influence  of 
the  party. 

Meanwhile  the  Conseiwatives,  throughout  the  country, 
were  busy  in  reconstructing  their  party.  Their  organi- 
sation wiis  excellent : their  agents  were  zealous  and 
active  ; and  the  registration  courts  attested  their  grow- 
ing numbers  and  confidence. 

There  were  diveraties  of  opinion  among  different 
sections  of  this  party, — scarcely  loss  marked  than  those 
which  characterised  the  ministerial  ranks, — but  they 
were  lost  sight  of,  for  a time,  in  the  activity  of  a com- 
bined opposition  to  the  government.  There  were 
idtra-Tories,  ultra-Protestants,  and  Orangemen,  who 
had  not  forgiven  the  leaders  by  whom  they  had  been 

ConscrvntiTcs,  80=.‘?19.  — Courts  termod  the  finest  masterpiece  in 
anti  Cabinets  of  IVill.  IV,  and  political  science, — ‘to  content  tlie 
Viet.,  ii.  2.5.1.  ' people  and  raanape  the  nobles.’  ” 

' I'slinb.  April,  1840,  28.1.  — Jiniiland  and  the  JinffUsh,  ii.  271. 

’ Ibid.,  p.  284.  Hut,  in  truth,  their  principles  and 

’ Ilirlwer  wtya:  “Thrv  clumsily  their  po-rition  alike  dictated  a 
attempted  what  Machiavel  has  middle  course. 
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betrayed  in  1829.  There  were  unyielding  politicians 
■who  remembered,  with  distrust,  the  liberal  pohcy  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1835,  and  disapproved  the  tolerant 
spirit  in  which  he  had  since  met  the  Whig  measures 
affecting  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters. ' The 
leaders  were  appealing  to  the  judgment  and  sentiments 
of  the  people,  Avhile  many  of  their  adherents  were  still 
true  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  party. 

But  these  diversities,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
Conservatives  while  in  opposition,  ser\*ed  to  increase 
their  strength,  by  favouring  the  interests,  prejudices, 
and  hopes  of  various  classes.  Men  who  ■would  have 
repealed  the  Catholic  Eelief  Act,  and  withheld  the 
gi’ant  for  Maynooth;  who  deemed  the  Church  in  danger 
from  the  aggi'essions  of  Dissenters  ; who  regarded  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  as  the  cardinal  maxim  of 
political  economy ; who  saw  in  progress  nothing  but 
democracy, — ■were  united  with  men  who  believed  that 
the  safety  of  the  Church  wa^  compatible  with  the  "widest 
toleration  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  — that  liberty 
would  ward  off  democracy, — and  that  native  industi-y 
would  flourish  under  free  trade.  All  these  men,  having 
a common  enemy,  were,  as  j-et,  united  : but  their  diver- 
gences of  opinion  were  soon  to  be  made  manifest.^ 

Before  the  dissolution  of  1841,  they  had  become  sir  Robert 
more  than  a match  for  the  ministry ; and  having 
gained  a considerable  majority  at  the  elections,  they 
were  again  restored  to  power,  under  the  masterly 
leadership  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Such  were  the  dis- 
repute and  unpopularity  into  which  the  Whigs  had 
fallen,  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  commenced  his  labours 

* Edinb.  Rev.,  April,  1840,  p.  party,  said  : “ Ilia  ostracism  may  be 
288 ; Ann.  Rep.,  1840,  p.  04,  71.  distant,  but  to  us  it  appears  to  be 

•A  reviewer  treating  in  April,  certain.” — £rfmt.  ifep., April,  1840, 

1840,  of  Sir  Robert  Reel  and  his  p.  313. 
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with  prospects  more  hopeful  than  those  of  any  mi- 
nister since  Mr.  Pitt.  He  wa.s  now  joined  by  Lord 
StiUiley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  Earl  of  Eipon, — 
seceders  from  the  reform  ministr}'  of  Earl  Grey.  He 
combined  in  his  cabinet  men  who  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  old  Toiy  school,  and  men  who  gave  pro- 
mise of  a policy  as  liberal  and  progressive  as  the  Whigs 
had  ever  professed.  He  was  himself  prepared  for 
measures  of  wisdom,  and  the  highest  statesmamship  : 
but  such  was  the  constitution  of  his  part}",  and  such 
the  state  of  the  countiy,  that  his  policy  w'as  soon 
destined  to  desti'oy  his  own  power,  and  annihilate  his 
party. 

During  the  late  elections,  a fixed  duty  on  corn 
had  been  advocated  by  the  Whigs,  and  free-trade, 
on  a more  extended  sede,  by  the  Corn-law  League, 
and  many  liberal  supporters  of  Lord  Iklelbourne’s 
government.  The  Conservatives,  as  a body,  had  de- 
nounced the  impolicy  of  these  measures,  and  claimed 
protection-  for  native  industry.*  Their  main  strength 
was  derived  from  the  agricultimal  classes,  who  re- 
garded any  relaxation  of  the  protecti%'e  system  as 
fatal  to  their  interests.  The  Conservatives  had  taken 
issue  Avith  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, and  had  triumphed.  But  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  more  advanced  political  science,  were 
demanding  increased  supplies  of  fot>d,  and  an  enlarged 
field  for  commerce  and  the  employment  of  labour. 


' “ Sir  Robert  Peel  solicited  and 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  the  peneral  election  of 
1841,  as  against  the  whole  free- 
trade  policy  embialied  in  the  Whig 
budget  of  that  year.”  . . . “ Tliis 
budget,  so  scorned,  so  vilifii-d,  that 
it  became  the  death-warrant  of  its 


authors,  was  destined,  ns  it  turned 
out,  to  be  not  the  trophy,  but  tlio 
equipment  of  its  conquerors, — ns 
the  Ridinn,  after  a victory,  dresses 
himself  in  tlie  bloody  scalp  <if 
his  ndversaiy.”  — Quarti-rly  lier., 
Sept,  1840,  p.  504. 
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These  were  wants  which  no  class  or  party,  however 
powerful,  could  long  wthstand ; and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  the  foresight  of  a statesman,  perceived  that  by 
gradually  adopting  the  principles  of  commercial  free- 
dom, he  could  retrieve  the  finances,  and  develope  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  his  countiy.  Sucli  a policy 
being  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  supposed  interests 
of  his  party,  and  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  public 
ojiinion, — he  wnis  obliged  to  initiate  it  with  caution. 
The  dangers  of  his  path  Avere  shown  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, — the  representivtive  of 
the  agricultural  interest,— before  the  new  policy  had 
been  announced.  In  1842,  the  minister  mauitained 
the  sliding  scale  of  duties  upon  corn : but  relaxed  its 
prohibitory  operation.  His  bold  revision  of  the  cus- 
toms’ tariff,  in  the  same  year,  and  tlie  passing  of  the 
Canada  Corn  Bill  in  1843,  showed  how  little  his 
views  Avcrc  in  harmony  with  tlie  sentiments  of  his 
party.  They  already  distrusted  his  fidelity  to  protec- 
tionist principles ; while  they  viewed  with  alarm  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Corn-law  League  and  the  suc- 
cessful agitiition  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laAvs,  to 
Avhich  he  offered  a dubious  resistance.'  In  184.5,  the 
policy  of  free  trade  was  again  advanced  by  a further 
revision  of  the  tariff.  The  suspicions  of  the  protec- 
tionists were  then  expressed  more  loudly.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli declared  protection  to  be  in  “ the  same  condition 
that  Protestantism  Avas  in  1828;”  and  expressed  his 
belief  “ that  a Conservative  government  Avas  an  organ- 
ised hypocrisy.”^ 

The  bad  harvest  of  this  year,  and  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  precipitated  a crisis  Avhich  the  Anti- Corn-law 

* Lord  Pftlmcrston’s  sjK>oeh,  Aug.  107,  12o,  220. 
loth,  1842;  H.oiih.  Ueb,,  .3rd  Scr.,  ’ Ilaiis.  l)eb.,  .3rd  Ser.,  lixviii. 
Lxv.  12.30;  Lord  Stanhope;  Ibid.,  1028;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentinck, 
Ix.T.  578;  Ouizot’s  Life  of  Peel,  7;  Guizot’s  Life  of  Peel,  23,5 — 240. 
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League  and  public  opinion  must  ere  long  have  brought 
about ; and,  in  December,  Sir  Ivobert  Peel  proposed  to 
his  colleagues  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  a ministry,  representing 
the  landed  interest,  should  at  once  adopt  a pohcy 
repugnant  to  their  pledges  and  party  faith.  They  dis- 
sented from  the  advice  of  their  leader,  and  he  re- 
signed.^ Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  recently  declared 
liimsclf  a convert  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws-,  was 
commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  form  a government : 
but  failed  in  the  attein])t ; when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  sup- 
ported by  all  his  colleagues  except  Lord  Stanley®, 
resumed  office;  and  ventured,  in  the  face  of  a pro- 
tectionist Parhament,  wholly  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
protection.'* 

As  a statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  No  other  man  coidd  then 
have  passed  this  vital  measure,  for  which  he  sacri- 
ficed the  confidence  of  followers,  and  the  attachment 
of  friends.  But  as  the  leader  of  a party,  he  was 
unfaithful  and  disloyal.  The  events  of  1829  were 
repeated  in  1846.  The  parallel  between  “ Protest- 
antism ” and  “ protection  ” was  complete.  A second 
time  he  yielded  to  political  necessity,  and  a sense  of 
paramount  duty  to  the  state  ; and  found  himself  com- 
mitted to  a measure,  which  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  party  by  opposing.  Again  was  he 
constrained  to  rely  upon  pohtical  opponents  to  support 


' liana.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Ixxxiii. 
39 ; Peel’s  Mora.,  ii.  182 — 220 ; Dis- 
raeli’s Lord  Q.  Dentinck,  21 — 31. 

’ Letter  to  tlio  Electors  of 
London,  Nov.  22nd,  18-15 ; Peel's 
Mem.,  ii.  175. 

’ Peel’s  Mem.,  ii.  220 — 251  ; 
Disraeli’s  Lord  (I.  Bciiliuck,  30. 


Lord  Wbamcliffo  died  the  day 
before  Sir  U.  Peel’s  return  to  ofBce. 
Ann.  Reg.,  1845,  Cbron.  320. 

‘ Peel’s  Mem.,  ii.  259;  Disraeli's 
I/ord  G.  Uentinek,  49 — 57 ; 108, 
204 — 207 ; Torrens’  Life  of  Sir  J. 
Graham,  ii.  422 — 427. 
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him  against  his  own  friends.^  lie  passed  this  last 
measure  of  his  political  life,  amid  the  reproaches  and 
execrations  of  his  party.  He  had  assigned  the  credit 
of  the  Catholic  Eelief  Act  to  Mr.  Canning,  whom  he 
had  constantly  opposed  ; and  he  acknowledged  that 
the  credit  of  this  measure  was  due  to  “ the  unadorned 
eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden,” — the  apostle  of  free 
trade, — whom  he  had  hitherto  resisted.'"*  As  he  luid 
braved  the  liostility  of  his  friends  for  the  public  good, 
the  people  applauded  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice, — 
felt  for  him  as  he  writhed  under  the  scourging  of  liis 
merciless  foes, — and  pitied  him  when  he  fell,  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  great  political  fabric  wliieh  his 
own  genius  had  reconstructed,  and  his  own  hands  had 
twice  destroyed.®  But  every  one  was  sensible  that  so 
long  as  party  ties  and  obligations  should  continue  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  parliamentaiy  government, 
the  fii-st  statesman  of  his  age  had  forfeited  all  future 
claim  to  govern.^ 

The  fallen  minister,  accompanied  by  a few  faithful 
friends, — the  first  and  foremost  men  of  his  party, — 
were  separated  for  ever  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Conservatives. 


* See  Ills  own  memorandum  on 
the  position  of  ministers,  June  21st, 
IS-lli;  Mem.,  ii.  288;  Disraeli's 
Lord  a.  llentinck.  Hi),  &c. 

’ Hans.  Deb.,  .‘ird  Ser.,  Ixxxvii. 
10i>4;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Dentindt, 
a07— 310. 

’ Guizot's  Life  of  Peel,  270,  289 
— 208,  308 ; Di.smcli’s  Lortl  G. 
Bentinck,  230,  202,  288. 

* On  qnittin^f  office  he  said  : 
“ In  relinquishing  power  I shall 
leave  a name,  severely  censured,  I 
fear,  by  many  who,  on  public 
grounds,  deeply  regret  the  severance 
of  party  ties, — deeply  regret  that 
severance,  not  from  interc.stcd  or 
personal  motives,  but  from  the 


firm  conviction  th*  fidelity  to 
party  engagements,  the  e.\istenco 
and  maintenance  of  a great  party, 
comstitutes  a powerful  instrument 
of  government.” — Ilant,  Deb.,  3rd 
Ser.,  Ixxxvii.  1054. 

So  complete  was  the  alienation  of 
the  Tory  party  from  Sir  II.  Peel 
that  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  co-operatal  with  him  in  tlio 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  concurred 
with  Lord  Derby  in  opinion,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
party  again,  with  anv  prospect  of 
success. — Sjieech  of  Lord  Derby  at 
Liverpool,  Oct.  20tli,  1850. 
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“ They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  rcmniiiiiifr, 

Like  cliffs  wliich  had  boon  rent  asunder ; 

A dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; — 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Slmll  wholly  do  away,  I ween, 

Tlie  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.” 

ot.iiga-  Men  of  till  parties,  whetlier  apjtroving  or  con- 
deinning  tlie  mctisures  of  1829  and  184G,  agreed  that 
leader.  gjj.  liobert  Peel’s  eondnet  could  not  be  ju-stified  upon 
any  of  the  conventional  jirinciples  of  party  ethics.  The 
relations  between  a leader  and  his  followers  are  those 
of  mutuid  confidence.  Ilis  talents  gave  them  union 
and  force : their  numbers  invest  him  with  ])olitical 
power.  They  tender,  and  he  accepts  the  tru.-^t,  because 
he  shares  and  represents  their  sentiments.  Viewing 
tiflitirs  from  higher  ground,  he  may  persuade  them  to 
modify  or  renounce  their  opinions,  in  the  interests  of 
the  state  : but,  without  their  concurrence,  he  has  no 
right  to  use  for  one  jmriiose,  that  power  which  they 
have  entrusted  to  him  for  another.  Ue  has  received  a 
limited  authority,  which  he  may  not  exceed  without 
further  instructions.  If,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
his  party,  he  believes  the  public  welfare  to  demand  an 
entire  change  of  policy,  it  is  not  for  him  to  carry  it 
out.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  upon  to  conceal  or 
disavow  his  own  opinions  : but  he  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  lead  the  forces  entrusted  to  his  command, — still  less 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  enemy.  Elected  chief  of  a free 
republic, — not  its  dictator, — it  becomes  his  duty, 
honourably  and  in  good  faith,  to  retii’c  from  his  posi- 
tion, with  as  little  injury  as  may  be  to  the  cause  he 
abandons,  and  to  leave  to  cithers  a task  which  his  own 
party  allegiance  forbids  him  to  attempt.* 

' Sue  his  own  justification,  raeli’s  Lord  Geoi^e  Beutinck,  31  — 
Mem.,  ii.  !(.«,  220,  311—320;  Dis-  *1,  300,  &c. 
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This  disruption  of  the  Conservative  party  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  history  of  the 
succeeding  period.  The  Whigs  were  restored  to  power 
under  Lord  John  Eussell, — not  by  reason  of  any 
increase  of  their  own  strength,  but  by  the  disunion  of 
their  opponents.  The  Conservatives,  suddenly  de- 
prived of  their  loaders,  and  committed  to  the  ho[)eless 
cause  of  protection,  were,  for  the  present,  powerless. 
They  were  now  led  by  Lord  SUinley,  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  time,  who  had  been  the  first  to  separate 
from  Earl  Grey,  and  the  first  to  renomice  Sir  Eobert 
Peel.  In  the  Commons,  their  cause  was  msiintained 
by  the  chiviilrous  devotion  of  Lord  George  Beutiuck, 
and  the  powerful,  versatile,  and  caustic  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Disraeli, — the  two  foremost  opponents  of  the  late 
minister.  But  they  were,  as  yet,  without  spirit  or 
organisation,  distm'bed  in  their  faith, — and  repining 
over  the  past,  rather  than  hopeful  of  the  future.' 

Meanwhile  the  Wliigs,  imder  Lord  John  Eussell, 
Avere  ill  at  ease  with  their  more  advanced  supporters, 
as  they  had  been  under  Lord  Melbourne.  They  had 
nearly  worked  out  the  political  reforms  comprised  in 
the  scheme  of  an  aristocratic  party  ; and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  had  left  them  small  scope  for  further  experiments 
in  fisad  legislation.  They  resisted,  for  a time,  all  pro- 
jects of  change  in  the  representation:  but  were  at 
length  driven,  by  the  necessities  of  their  position,  to 
promise  a further  extension  of  the  franchise.’  With 
parties  so  disunited,  a strong  government  Avas  impos- 
sible : but  Lord  J.  Eussell’s  administration,  hving  upon 
the  distractions  of  the  Conservatives,  lasted  for  six 
years.  In  1852,  it  fell  at  the  lii'st  touch  of  Lord 

' Disrat'li's  Lord  G.  Ik-utinck,  ’ Supra,  Vol.  I.  J563. 
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Palmerston,  who  had  been  recently  separated  from 
his  colleagues.' 

Loni  _ Power  was  again  within  the  reach  of  the  Conserva- 
tivcs,  and  they  grasped  it.  The  Earl  of  Derby"  was  a 
leader  worthy  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  : but  he 
' . u *had  the  aid  of  few  experienced  statesmen.  Free  trade 
' was  flourishing  ; and  the  revival  of  a protective  policy 

utterly  out  of  the  question.  Yet  protection  was  still 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  great  body  of  his  party. 
He  could  not  abandon  it,  without  unfiiithfulness  to  his 
friends : he  could  not  maintain  it,  without  the  certain 
destruction  of  his  government.  A party  cannot  live 
upon  memories  of  the  past : it  needs  a pre.sent  jiolicy 
and  purpose  : it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  existing  views 
and  needs  of  society.  But  the  Coirservatives  clung  to 
the  theories  of  a past  generation,  which  experience  had 
already  overthrown  ; and  had  adopted  no  new  princi- 
ples to  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  their  own  time.  In  the 
interests  of  lus  party,  Lord  Derby  would  have  done 
well  to  decline  the  hopeless  enterprise  which  had  fallen 
to  his  lot.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Con- 
servatives. Divided,  disorganised,  and  unprepared, — 
without  a popular  cry,  and  without  a policy, — their 
failure  was  inevitable.  In  vain  did  they  advocate  pro- 
tection in  counties,  and  free  trade  in  towns.  In  vain 
did  many  “ Liberal  Conservatives  ” outbid  their  Whig 
ojiponents  in  popular  professions : in  vain  did  others 
avoid  perilous  ]iledges,  by  declaring  themselves  fol- 
lowci's  of  Ix5rd  Derby,  wherever  he  might  lead  them. 
They  were  defeated  at  the  elections : they  were  con- 
strained to  renounce  the  ])olicy  of  protection'* : they 
coidd  do  little  to  gratify  their  O'wni  friends ; and  they 
had  again  united  all  sections  of  their  opponents. 

' Sii/n-n,  Vol.  I.  1.35.  ’ linns.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  exxii. 

’ Irfird  Stnnlev  lind  succeeded  his  <137,  CU3  ; cxxiii.  54,  400. 
father  in  flic  earldom,  in  1S.51. 
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And  now  the  results  of  the  schism  of  1846  were  ap-  jnnctionof 
parent.  Tlie  disciples  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  school  had 
hitherto  kept  aloof  from  both  parties.  Having  lost 
their  eminent  leader,  they  were  free  to  form  new  con-  , , , . . . 

nections.  Distinguished  for  tlieir  talents  and  political  - 
experience,  their  influence  was  considerable, — notwith- 
standing the  smallness  of  their  following.  Their  ambi- 
tion had  been  checked  and  unsatisfied.  Tlieir  isolation 
had  continued  for  six  years  : an  impassable  gulf 
separated  them  from  the  Consen^atives  ; and  their 
past  career  and  present  sympathies  naturally  attracted 
them  towards  the  Liberal  party.  Accordingly,  a coali- 
tion ministry'  was  formed,  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  com- 
prising the  Peelites, — as  they  were  now  called, — the 
Whigs,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth, — a representative 
of  the  philosophical  school  of  Eadicals.  It  united  men 
who  had  laboured  with  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 

Earl  Grey,  and  Mr.  Hume.  The  Liberal  party  had 
gained  over  nearly  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  Conser- 
vative ranks,  without  losing  any  of  its  own.  Five  and 
twenty  years  before,  the  foremost  men  among  the 
Tories  had  joined  Earl  Grey  ; and  now  again,  the  first 
minds  of  another  generation  were  won  over,  from  the 
same  party,  to  the  popular  side.  A fusion  of  parties 
'had  become  the  law  of  our  political  system.  The 
great  princi{)les  of  legislation,  which  had  divided  par- 
ties, had  now  been  settled.  Public  oj)inion  had  ac- 
ce])ted  and  ratified  them  ; and  the  disruption  of  paity 
ties  which  their  adoption  had  occasioned,  brought  into 
close  connection  the  persons  as  well  as  tire  principles  of 
various  schools  of  politicians. 

No  administration,  in  modern  times,  had  been  stronger  Disunion 
in  talent,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  parliamentaiy  sup- 
port,  than  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  the  union  of 
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parties,  wliich  gave  the  cabinet  outward  force,  was  not 
calculated  to  secure  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
amongst  its  members.  Tlie  Peelites  engrossed  a prepon- 
derance, in  the  number  and  weight  of  their  offices,  out 
of  proportion  to  their  following,  which  was  not  borne 
without  jealousy  by  the  Whigs.  Unity  of  sentiment 
and  purpose  was  wanting  to  the  material  strength  of 
the  eoahtion  ; and  in  little  more  than  two  years,  discord, 
and  the  disastrous  incidents  of  the  Crimean  wai‘,  dis- 
solved it. 

Ijord  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord 
J.  Bussell  retired  ; and  Lord  Palmerston  was  entrusted 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministiy.  It  was 
scarcely  formed,  when  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  Mr.  Sidney  Ilerbert,  followed  their  Peelite 
colleagues  into  retirement.  The  union  of  these  states- 
men with  the  Liberal  party, — so  recently  eflected, — 
was  thus  completely  dissolved.  The  government  was 
again  reduced  to  the  narrower  basis  of  tlie  Whig  con- 
nection. Lord  John  Bussell,  who  had  rejoined  it  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  resigned  after  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition.'  The  Badicals, — 
and  especially  the  peace  party, — pursued  the  ministry 
with  determined  hostility  and  resentment.  The  Peelites 
were  estranged,  critical,  and  unfriendly. 

The  ministerial  party  were  again  separated  into 
their  discordant  elements,  while  the  opposition  were 
watching  for  an  occasion  to  make  common  cause  with 
any  section  of  the  Liberals,  against  the  government. 
But  a successful  militaiy  administration,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a peace  witli  Eussia,  rendered  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s position  too  strong  to  be  easily  assixiled.  For 

' .\nn,  Rrg.,  18.55,  p.  152,  rt  scq. 
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two  years  he  maintained  his  ground,  from  wliate%'er 
quarter  it  was  tlireatened.  Early  in  18.o7,  however, 
on  tlie  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  China,  he  was 
defeated  by  a combination  of  parties.*  He  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends,  by  Lord  John 
llussell,  by  all  the  Peelites  who  had  lately  been  his  col- 
leagues, and  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Conservatives.^ 
Coaliti(m  had  recently  formed  a strong  government ; and 
combination  now  Ijrought  suddenly  Uigether  a powerful 
opposition.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  submit  to  a confederation  of  parties  so 
casual  and  incongruous.  He  boldly  appealed  to  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  routed  his  opponents  of 
every  political  section.^ 

In  the  new  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  was  the 
minister  of  a national  party.  The  people  had  given  him 
their  confidence  ; and  men,  differing  widely  from  one 
another,  concurred  in  trusting  to  his  wsdom  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  the  people’s  minister,  as  the  first  Wil- 
liam Pitt  had  been,  a hundred  years  before.  But  the 
parties  whom  he  had  discomfited  at  the  elections, — 
smarting  under  defeat,  and  jealous  of  his  ascendency, — 
were  ready  to  thrust  at  any  weak  place  in  his  armour. 
In  18.')8,  our  relations  with  France,  after  the  Oisini 
conspiracy, — infelicitously  involved  with  a measure  of 
municipal  legislation,  —suddenly  placed  him  at  a disad- 
vantage; when  all  the  parties  who  had  combined 


' Pri'vious  concert  bebveen  the 
difVermit  partii'a  wa.a  denied ; nnd 
criintiiimtion  is,  therefore,  to  Ijo  un- 
derstood as  a concurrence  of  opinion 
and  of  Tote.s.  Karl  of  Derby  and 
laml  .1.  Uusspll;  Mans.  Deb.,  .'Srd 
Ser.,  cxiiv.  1910,  2322. 

“ The  majority  afraiiKst  frovem- 
ment  was  10  ; Ilau.s.  Deb.,  -'Inl  .Ser. ; 


cxiiv.  1840.  Ann.  Reff.,18.'57,  ch.  iii. 

J Mr.  ColKlen,  Mr.  llright,  Mr. 
Milner  Gilxson,  Mr.  I.ayai’d,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  among  bis  I,il>eral  »up- 
portera,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Air. 
lloiindell-l’almur  among  tbe  I’eel- 
ites,  lost  tlieir  seata. — Amt.  Itnj., 
18.37,  84. 
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against  liim  in  the  last  Parliament,  again  united  their 
forces  and  overpowered  him.^ 

These  parties  had  agreed  in  a single  vote  against  the 
minister:  but  their  union  in  the  government  of  the 
country  was  inconceivable.  The  Conser\'atives,  there- 
fore, as  the  strongest  party,  were  restored  to  power, 
under  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years  had  exempUfied  the  fusion  of  parties  in  the 
government,  and  their  combination,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, in  opposition.  The  relations  of  all  parties  were 
disturbed  and  unsettled.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  that 
their  principles  were  no  less  undetermined.  The  broad 
distinctions  between  them  had  been  almost  elTaccd  ; 
and  all  alike  deferred  to  public  opinion,  rather  than  to 
any  distinctive  policy  of  their  own.  The  Conservatives 
were  in  a minority  of  not  less  than  one  hundred,  as 
c(.)mpared  with  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party''^ ; and 
their  only  hopes  wore  in  the  divided  councils  of  the 
opposition,  and  in  a policy  which  should  satisfy  public 
expectations.  Accordingly,  though  it  had  hitherto 
been  their  characteristic  principle  to  resist  constitu- 
tional changes,  they  accepted  Parliamentary  Eeform  as 
a political  necessity  ; and  otherwise  endeavoured  to 
conform  to  public  opinion.  For  the  first  session,  they 
were  maintained  solely  by  the  disunion  of  their  oj)- 
ponents.  Their  India  Bill  threatened  them  with  ruin  : 
but  they  wei’C  rescued  by  a dexterous  manauvre  of 
Lord  John  Russell.®  Their  despatch  disapproving 
Lord  Canning’s  Oude  proclamation  imperilled  their 
position : but  they  were  saved  by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Ellcnborougli,  and  by  a powerful  diversion  in  their 

’The  majority  epainst  him  was  ’ Quarterly  Tlev,,  civ.  517. 

]9 — Ayes,  ii I. 5;' Noes,  2.‘i4. — Ann.  ’ Ann.  Hep.,  1868,  ch.  iii. ; Hnns. 

Hop  , 1S">8,  ch.  ii. ; Hans.  Dob.,  Deb.,  .‘ird  Scr.,  cxlix.  868. 

.Ini  Sor.,  cxlviii.  1844. 
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favour,  conocrted  by  Mr.  Bright,  Sir  James  Graliam, 
aiul  other  members  of  tlie  opposition.'  It  was  clear 
tliat,  however  great  their  intrinsic  weakness,  they  were 
safe  until  their  opponents  had  composed  their  differ- 
ences. Early  in  the  following  session,  this  reconcilia- 
tion was  accomplished  ; and  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  concurred  in  a resolution  hital  to  the  ministerial 
Ilefonn  Bill.* 

Jilinisters  appealed  in  vain  to  the  country.  Their 
own  distinctive  principles  were  so  fur  lost,  that  they 
were  unable  to  rely  upon  reactionary  sentiments  against 
constitutional  change  ; and  having  committed  them- 
selves to  popular  measure.s,  they  were  yet  outbidden  by 
their  opponents.  They  fell*  ; and  Lord  rahnerston  was 
restored  to  power,  with  a cabinet  representing,  once 
more,  every  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  fusion  of  parties,  and  concurrence  or  compro- 
mise of  principles,  was  continued.  In  1859,  the  Con- 
servatives gave  in  their  adlierence  to  the  cause  of 
rarliamentaiy  reform  ; and  in  18G0,  the  Liberal  admi- 
nistration which  succeeded  them,  were  constrained  to 
abandon  it.  Thirty  years  of  change  in  legislation,  and 
in  social  progress,  had  brought  the  sentiments  of  all 
parties  into  closer  approximation.  Fundamenbd  prin- 
ciples had  been  settled  : grave  defects  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  had  been  corrected.  The  great  battle- 
fields of  party  wore  now  peaceful  domains,  held  by  all 
parties  in  common.  To  accommodate  tliemselves  to 
public  opinion.  Conservatives  had  become  hberal : not 


' Ann.  Ttpg.  18.W,  ch.  iv. ; TTans.  Bright,  Jlr.  Cohdon,  Mr.  Milner 
Deb.,  .3rd  Ser.,  cl.  044,  085.  Oibson,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 

’ Supra,  Vol.  I.,  .387.  It  was  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
moved  by  Lonl  J.  lIiisHell,  and  sup-  — Hans.  Deb.,  3nl  Ser.,  cliii.  405. 
portesl  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  ’ liana.  Dob.  3rd  Ser.,  cliv.  4 10. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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to  outstrip  public  opinion,  ultra-Liberals  were  forced  to 
maintain  silence,  or  profess  moderation. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  ministerial  Liberals,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference of  policy  and  professions.  But  between  their 
respective  adherents,  there  were  still  essential  diversities 
of  political  sentiment.  The  greater  number  of  Conser- 
vatives had  viewed  tlie  progress  of  legislation, — which 
they  could  not  resist, — as  a hard  necessity : they  had 
accepted  it  grudgingly,  and  in  an  unfriendly  spirit, — 
as  defendants  submitting  to  the  adverse  judgment  of  a 
court,  whence  there  is  no  appeal.  It  had  been  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  and  traditions  of  their  party; 
and  they  had  jdelded  to  it  without  conviction.  “ lie 
that  consents  against  his  will,  is  of  tlie  same  opinion 
still ; ” and  the  true  Conservative,  silenced  but  not  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
assent  of  his  leaders,  still  believed  that  the  world  was 
going  very  wrong,  and  regretted  the  good  old  times, 
when  it  was  less  headstrong  and  perverse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  party,  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress  from  the 
beginning,  still  maintained  it  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion,— approving  the  past,  and  hopeful  of  the  future, — 
leading ' public  opinion,  rather  than  following  it,  and 
representing  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  age.  The 
sympathies  of  one  party  were  still  with  power,  and 
immutable  prescription : the  sympathies  of  the  other 
were  associated  with  popular  self-government,  and  a 
progressive  policy.  The  Conservatives  were  forced  to 
concede  as  much  hberty  as  would  secure  obedience  and 
contentment : the  Liberals,  confiding  in  the  people, 
favoured  every  liberty  that  was  consistent  with  security 
and  order. 
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At  the  same  time,  each  party  comprised  witliin  itself  Vm-ious 
diversities  of  opinion,  not  less  marked  than  those  which  each  party, 
distinguished  it  from  the  other.  The  old  constitutional 
Whig  was  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive tlian  to  many  of  his  democratic  allies.  Enhghtened 
statesmen  of  the  Conservative  connection  had  more 
principles  in  common  with  the  bold  disciples  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  than  with  the  halting  rear-rank  of  their 
own  Torj'  followers. 

Such  divei'sities  of  opinion,  among  men  of  the  same 
parties,  and  such  an  approacli  to  agi-eement  between 
men  of  opposite  pai’ties,  led  attentive  obscrvei's  to  spe- 
culate upon  further  combination  and  fusion  hereafter. 

A free  representation  had  brought  togetlier  a Parlia- 
ment reflecting  the  varied  interests  and  sentiments  of 
all  cla.sses  of  the  people ; and  the  ablest  statesmen,  who 
were  prepared  to  give  cflTect  to  the  national  will,  would 
be  accepted  as  members  of  the  national  party,  by  whom 
the  people  desired  to  be  governed.  Loving  freedom 
and  enlightened  progress,  but  averse  to  democracy,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  learned  to  regard  the 
struggles  of  parties  with  comparative  indiflerence. 

They  desired  to  be  well  and  woithily  governed,  by 
statesmen  fit  to  accept  their  honourable  service,  rather 
than  to  assist  at  the  triumph  of  one  party  over  another. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  parties, — the  principles  Changes  in 
by  which  they  were  distinguished, — their  successes  and  ter  nnd'or- 
defeats, — their  coalitions  and  separations, — we  must 
not  overlook  some  material  changes  in  their  character 
and  organisation.  Of  these  the  most  important  have 
arisen  from  an  improved  representative  system,  and 
the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  patronage. 

Wlien  parliamentary  majorities  were  secured  by  Fomeras- 
combinations  of  great  familie.s,  acting  in  concert  with 

_ .1  families. 
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tlie  crown,  and  agreeing  in  tlie  constitution  of  the 
government,  the  organisation  of  parties  was  due  ratlier 
to  negotiations  between  high  contracting  powers,  for 
the  distribution  of  offices,  honours,  and  pensions,  than 
to  considerations  of  policy,  statesmanship,  and  popu- 
larity.' The  crown  and  aristocracy  governed  the 
country;  and  their  connections  and  nominees  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  were  held  to  their  party  allegiance, 
by  a profuse  dispensation  of  patronage.  5Ien  indepen- 
dent of  constituents  naturally  looked  up  to  the  crown 
and  the  great  nobles,— the  source  of  all  honour  and 
profit.  Long  before  the  representation  was  reformed, 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  parliamentary  patronage 
had  been  corrected.  Offices  and  pensions  had  been 
reduced,  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  controlled, 
and  political  corruption  in  many  forms  abated.''^  But 
while  a close  representative  system  continued,  parties 
were  stiU  compacted  by  family  connections  and  inte- 
rests, rather  than  by  common  principles  and  convictions. 
The  Reform  Acts  modified,  but  did  not  subvert,  this 
organisation.  The  influence  of  great  finuilies,  though 
less  absolute,  was  still  predominant.  The  constitution 
had  been  invigorated  by  more  popular  elements  : but 
society  had  not  been  shaken.  Rank  and  ancestral 


‘ A spirited,  but  highly  coloured, 
sketch  of  this  condition  of  parties, 
appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
No.  350,  p.  754.  “No  game  of  whist 
in  one  of  the  lordly  clubs  of  St. 
James’s  Square  was  more  exclu- 
sively played.  It  was  simpW  a 

?[uestion  whether  his  grace  of  Bcd- 
ord  would  he  content  with  a 
quarter  or  a half  of  the  cabinet; 
or  whether  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham would  he  satisfied  with 
two-fifths  ; or  whether  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  would  have  all,  or  share 
his  power  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 


land. In  those  barterings  and  bor- 
rowings we  never  hear  the  name  of 
the  nation  : no  whisper  announces 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  tho 
people ; nor  is  there  any  allusion,  in 
Its  embroidered  conclave,  to  its  in- 
terests, feelings,  and  necessities. 
All  was  done  as  in  an  assemblage 
of  a higher  race  of  beings,  calmly 
carving  out  tho  world  for  them- 
selves, a tribe  of  epicurean  deities, 
with  the  cabinet  for  their  Olvm- 
pu.s.” 

» See  mpra,  Vol.  I.,  312— »}0; 
also,  Ch.  IV. 
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})roperty  continued  to  hold  at  least  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  power,  in  a mixed  government.  But  they  were 
forced  to  wield  that  power  upon  popular  principles, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  They  served  the 
people  in  high  places,  instead  of  ruling  them  as  irre- 
sponsible masters. 

A reformed  representation  and  more  limited  patron- 
age have  had  an  influence,  not  le.ss  marked,  upon  the 
organisation  of  parties,  in  another  form.  When  great 
men  ruled,  in  virtue  of  their  parliamentaiy  interest, 
they  needed  able  men  to  labour  for  them,  in  the  field 
of  politics.  There  were  Parliaments  to  lead,  rival 
statesmen  to  combat,  foreign  ministers  to  outwit, 
finances  to  economise,  fleets  and  armies  to  equip,  and 
the  judgment  of  a free  people  to  satisfy.  But  they 
who  had  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  crown  in 
tlieir  hands,  were  often  impotent  in  debate, — drivellers 
in  council, — dunces  in  writing  minutes  and  despatches. 
The  country  was  too  great  and  free  to  be  governed 
wholly  by  such  men  ; and  some  of  their  patronage  was 
therefore  spared  from  their  own  famihes  and  depen- 
dents, to  encourage  eloquence  and  statesmanship  in 
others.  They  could  bestow  seats  in  Parliament  with- 
out the  costs  of  an  election:  they  could  endow  their 
able  but  needy  clients  with  offices,  sinecures,  and  pen- 
sions ; and  could  use  their  talents  and  ambition  in  all 
the  arduous  affairs  of  state.  Politics  became  a daz- 
zling profession, — a straight  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
It  was  the  day-dream  of  the  first  scholars  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Westminster.  Men 
of  genius  and  eloquence  aspired  to  the  most  eminent 
positions  in  the  government : men  of  administrative 
capacity,  and  useful  talents  for  business,  were  gratified 
\vith  lucrative  but  less  conspicuous  places  in  the  various 


Politics 
then  a 
profession. 
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public  departments.  Such  men  were  trained,  from  tljeir 
youth  upward.s,  to  parliamentary  and  ollieial  aptitude; 
and  were  powerful  agents  in  the  consolidation  of  [>ar- 
ties.  Free  from  the  intrusion  of  constituents,  and  the 
distraetious  and  perils  of  contested  elections,  they  de- 
voted all  their  talents  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  Lord 
Chatham,  thebrilliant  “ cornet  of  horse,”  owed  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  career  to  the  mythical  borough  of  Old 
yarum.  Mr.  Burke  was  indebted  to  Lord  Bockingham 
for  a field  worthy  of  his  genius.  William  Pitt  entered 
I’arliament  as  the  client  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  and 
member  for  the  insignificant  borough  of  Appleby.  Ilis 
rival,  Mr.  Fox,  found  a path  for  his  ambition,  when 
little  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age',  through  the 
facile  suflrages  of  Midhurst.  Mr.  Canning  owed  his  in- 
troduction to  public  life  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  select  con- 
stituency of  Newport.  These  ami  other  examples  were 
adduced,  again  and  again, — not  only  before  but  even 
since  the  Reform  Act, — in  illustration  of  the  virtues  of 
rotten  boroughs.  Few  men  would  uoav  be  found  to 
contend  that  such  boroughs  ought  to  have  been  spared: 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  attraction  of  so  much 
talent  to  the  public  service,  went  far  to  redeem  the 
vices  of  the  old  system  of  parliamcntaiy  government. 
Genius  asserted  its  mastery;  and  the  oligarchy  of  great 
families  was  constrained  to  share  its  power  with  the 
distinguished  men  whom  its  patronage  had  first  brought 
forward.  An  aristocratic  rule  was  graced  and  popu- 
larised by  the  talents  of  statesmen  sprung  from  the 
people.  Nay,  such  men  wei'e  generally  permitted  to 
take  the  foremost  places.  The  territorial  nobles  rarely 

' lie  wa.s  niiieltHm  venra  and  four  was  nf  njjo. — Ia/tkIJ.  Jliifiulfs  Mem. 
mnnths  old,  and  »iH)ke  before  he  of  I’o.v,  i.  61. 
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aspired  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  The  Marquess 
of  liockingham  was  by  his  character  and  principles, 
as  well  as  by  his  eminent  position,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Whig  party^,  and  twice  accepted  the 
office  of  premier : but  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Eort- 
land,  who  filled  the  same  office,  were  merely  nominal 
ministers.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  another  head  of 
a gi  cat  house,  who  became  first  minister.  With  these 
exceptions,  no  chief  of  a great  territorial  family  presided 
over  the  councils  of  the  state,  from  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  1762,  till  the  ministiy  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  1852.^  Even  in  their  own  privileged  chamber, 
eminent  lawyers  and  other  new  men  generally  took  the 
lead  in  debate,  and  constituted  the  intellectual  strength 
of  their  order. 

IIow  different  would  have  been  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  English  history  if  the  nobles  had  failed  to 
associate  wdth  themselves  these  brilliant  auxiliaries! 
Their  union  was  a conspicuous  homage  to  freedom. 
Tlie  public  liberties  w'cre  also  advanced  by  the  conflicts 
of  great  minds,  and  the  hberal  S3'mpathies  of  genius.^ 
l)Ut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sj-stem  which 
they  embellished  was  itself  opposed  to  freedom ; and 
that  the  foremost  men  of  the  dominant  party,  during 


■ Hockinsrham  Mem,,  ii.  24C ; 
I.ord  J.  Hussell’a  Life  of  Fox,  i. 
.31!), 

’ Earl  Grey  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader' of  the  Whigs,  irre- 
aix'ctivelv  of  his  rank. 

’ On  the  29th  "March,  1859,  Mr. 
(•ladstone,  in  an  eloquent  ape<‘ch 
uiKin  Lord  IX'rhy's  Ueform  Hill, 
askod,  “Is it  not,  under  rrovidenee, 
to  be  attributed  to  a succession  of 
distinguished  statesmen,  introduced 
at  an  early  age  into  this  House, 
and,  once  m^e  known  in  this 
House,  securing  to  themselves  the 


gcni'rnl  favour  of  their  countrymen, 
that  we  enjoy  our  present  exten- 
sion of  popular  liberty,  and,  above 
all,  the  durable  fonu  which  that 
liljerty  has  as.sumed  ? ” — liana. 
Deb.,  .‘Ird  Scr.,  cliii.  1959. 

An  able  reviewer  has  lately  said 
that  “ hi.storians  wiil  recognise  the 
share  which  a privileged  and  en- 
dowed profession  of  politics  had  in 
the  growth  of  English  freedom 
and  greatness,  between  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  and 
the  Reform  HiU.” — Etiinb,  Rev., 
April  1601,  p.  308. 


How  far 
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to  freedom. 
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llic  reigns  of  the  two  last  Georges,  exercised  all  their 
talents  in  maiiiUiiuing  principles,  ■which  have  since  been 
condemned  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  without 
their  aid,  the  effete  aristocracy,  whose  cause  they  es- 
poused, and  whose  ranks  they  recruited,  would  have 
been  unable  to  hold  out  so  long  against  the  expanding 
intelligence,  and  advancing  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  prizes  of  public  life  were  gradually  diminished : 
pensions  and  sinecures  were  abolished : offices  reduced 
in  number  and  emolument ; and  at  length,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nomination  boroughs  were  swept  away. 
These  privileged  porttds  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  now  closed  against  the  younger  son,  the  aspiring 
scholar,  and  the  ambitious  leader  of  a university  de- 
bating club.  These  aindidates  were  now  supplanted 
by  men  of  liper  age, — by  men  versed  in  other  business, 
and  disinclined  to  learn  a new  vocation, — by  men  who 
had  already  acquired  finue  or  fortune  elsewhere, — by 
men  to  Avhom  Parliament  was  neither  a school  nor  a 
profession,  but  a j)ublic  trust.^  Such  men  looked  to 
their  constituents,  and  to  public  opinion,  rather  than 
to  the  leaders  of  parties,  of  whose  favours  they  were 
generally  independent.  In  parties  composed  of  such 
materials  as  these,  the  same  discipline  and  unity  of 
pui’pose  could  not  be  maintained.  Leaders  sought  to 
secure  the  adherence  of  their  followers,  by  a policy 
which  they  and  their  constituents  alike  approved.  They 


’ It  is  In-  no  means  true  that  the 
general  standard  of  instruction  and 
accoiupliahiiient  was  superior  under 
the  BvaU'ni  of  nomination.  Wra.xall 
says : “ Mr.  Pitt,  who  well  know 
how  large  a part  of  his  audience, 
e.siiceially  among  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, were  little  conversant  in 


the  -writings  of  the  Augustan  age, 
or  familiar  with  Horace,  always 
disjdnyed  great  caution  in  borrow-- 
ing  from  those  classic  sources.”  . . . 
” llami  usually  condescended,  when- 
ever he  quoted  Latin,  to  translate 
for  the  lienelit  of  the  county  mem- 
bers.”— lliit.  Mtm.,  iii.  31S. 
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110  longer  led  regular  armies : but  commanded  botlies 
of  volunteers.  This  change  was  felt  less  by  the  Con- 
servatives than  by  the  Liberal  party.  Their  followers 
sat  for  few  of  the  large  towns.  They  mainly  repre- 
sented counties,  and  boroughs  connected  with  the  landed 
interest  : they  were  homogeneous  in  character,  and 
comprised  less  diversities  of  social  position  and  preten- 
sions. Their  confederation,  in  short,  resembled  that  of 
the  old  regime.  These  circumstances  greatly  aided  their 
cause.  They  gained  strength  by  repose  and  inaction  : 
while  their  opjionents  were  forced  to  bid  high  for  the 
support  of  their  disunited  bands,  by  constant  activity, — 
and  by  frequent  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the 
extreme  members  of  their  party. 

A moral  cause  also  favoured  the  interests  of  the 
Conservatives.  Conservatism  is  the  normal  state  of 
most  minds  after  fifty  years  of  age, — resulting  not  so 
much  from  experience  and  philosophy,  as  from  the 
natural  temperament  of  age.  The  results  of  a life  have 
then  been  attained.  The  rich  and  prosperous  man 
thinks  it  a very  good  world  that  we  live  in,  and  fears 
lest  any  change  should  spoil  it.  The  man  who  has 
struggled  on  with  less  success,  begins  to  weary  of  further 
efforts.  Having  done  his  best  to  very  httle  purpose, 
he  calmly  leaves  the  world  to  take  care  of  itself.  And 
to  men  of  this  conservative  age  belongs  the  great  bulk 
of  the  property  of  the  country. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  directing  parties  so  con- 
stituted, the  new  political  conditions  have,  at  least, 
contiibuted  to  improved  government,  and  to  a more 
vigilant  regard  to  the  public  interests.  It  has  been 
observed,  however,  that  the  leading  statesmen  who 
have  administered  affairs  since  the  Iteform  Act,  had 
been  trained  under  the  old  organisation  ; and  that  as 
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yet  the  representatives  of  tlie  new  system  liave  not 
given  tokens  of  future  eminence.*  Yet  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  young  men  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  The 
lleform  Act  left  abundant  opportunities  to  the  terri- 
torial interest  for  promoting  rising  talent ; and  if  they 
have  not  been  turned  to  good  account,  the  men,  and 
not  the  constitution,  have  been  at  fault.  Who  is  to 
blame,  if  young  men  have  shown  le.ss  of  ambition  and 
earnest  purpose,  than  the  youth  of  another  generation  : 
if  those  qualified  by  position  and  talents  for  public 
hfe,  prefer  ease  and  enjoyment,  to  the  labours  and  sacri- 
fices which  a career  of  usefulness  exacts  ? Let  us  hoj)e 
that  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  society  will  yet 
call  forth  the  dormant  energies  of  rising  orators  and 
sUitesmen.  Never  has  there  been  a fairer  field  for 
genius,  ambition,  and  patriotism.  Nor  is  Parliament 
the  only  school  for  statesmanship.  Formerly,  it  re- 
clidmed  young  men  fi'om  the  race-course,  the  prize- 
ring, and  the  cockpit.  Beyond  its  Avails  there  Avas 
little  political  knoAvledge  and  capacity.  But  a more 
general  intellectual  cultivation,  greater  freedom  and 
amplitude  of  discussion,  the  expansion  of  society,  and 
the  Avider  organisation  of  a great  community,  have 
since  trained  thousands  of  minds  in  politicjil  knoAvledge 
and  administrative  ability  ; and  already  men,  Avhose 
tidents  have  been  cultivated,  and  accomplishments 
acquired  in  other  schools,  have  sprung  at  once  to  emi- 
nence in  debate  and  administration  But  should  the 
public  service  be  found  to  suffer  fi'om  the  Avant  of 
ministers  already  trained  in  political  life,  leaders  of  par- 
ties and  independent  constituencies  Avill  learn  to  bring 
foi-Avard  competent  men  to  serve  their  country.  Nor 
are  such  men  wanting  among  classes  independent  in 

' Sit  John  AValsli’s  “ Practiciil  Results  of  the  Refonii  .Act,  1832  ” (I860). 
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fortune,  and  needing  neither  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
nor  any  prize  but  that  of  a noble  ambition. 

It  has  been  noticed  elsewhere*,  that  while  the 
number  of  places  held  by  members  of  Parliament  was 
being  continually  reduced,  the  general  patronage  of 
the  government  had  been  extended  by  augmented 
establishments  and  expenditure.  But  throughout  these 
changes,  patronage  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the 
organisation  of  parties.  It  has  ever  been  used  to  pro- 
mote the  interests,  and  consolidate  the  strength  of  that 
party  in  which  its  distribution  happened  to  be  vested. 
The  higher  appointments  offered  attractions  and 
rewards  to  tlie  upper  classes,  for  their  political  support. 
The  low'er  appointments  were  not  less  influential  with 
constituencies.  The  offer  of  places,  as  a corrupt  in- 
ducement to  vote  at  elections,  has  long  been  recognised 
by  the  legislature,  as  an  insidious  fonn  of  bribery.^ 
But  without  committing  any  offence  against  the  law, 
patronage  has  been  systematically  used  as  the  means  of 
rewarding  past  political  service,  and  ensuring  future 
support.  The  greater  part  of  all  local  patronage  has 
been  dispensed  through  the  hands  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, supporting  the  ministers  of  the  day.  They 
have  claimed  and  received  it  as  their  riglit ; and  have 
distributed  it,  avowedly,  to  strengthen  their  pohtical 
connection.  Constituents  have  learned  too  well  to  esti- 
mate tlie  privileges  of  ministerial  candidates,  and  the 
barren  honours  of  the  opposition  ; and  the  longer  a 
party  has  enjoyed  power,  the  more  extended  has  be- 
come its  influence  with  electors. 

The  same  cause  has  served  to  perpetuate  party  dis- 
tinctions among  constituent  bodies,  apart  from  varieties 

' A^ll.  I.,  138,  .T12 — 318.  c.  118,  Ac.;  Eogers  on  Elections, 

’ 2 (ioo.  II.  c.  21 ; 40  Oeo.  III.  310—347. 
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of  interests  and  principles.  The  ministerial  party  are 
bound  together  by  favours  received  and  expected  : the 
j)arty  in  opposition, — smarting  under  neglect  and  hope 
deferred,  — combine  against  their  envied  rivals,  and 
follow,  with  all  the  ardour  of  self-interest,  the  parlia- 
mentarj'  leaders,  who  are  denied  at  once  the  objects  of 
their  own  ambition,  and  the  power  of  befriending  their 
clients.  Hence,  when  the  principles  of  contending  par- 
ties have  seemed  to  be  aj)proaching  agreement,  their 
interests  have  kept  them  nearly  as  far  asunder  as  ever. 

The  principle  of  competition,  lately  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  offices,  has  threatened  to  subvert  the 
established  influence  of  patronage.  With  open  com- 
petition, candidates  owe  nothing  to  ministei’s.  In  this 
Avay,  the  civil  and  medical  services  of  India,  the  scientific 
corps  of  the  arm)^  and  some  civil  dep.artmcnts  of  the 
state,  have  already  been  lost  to  ministers  of  the  crown. 
This  I0.SS,  however,  hiis  been  compensated  by  the 
limited  competition  introduccKl  into  other  departments. 
There,  for  every  vacancy,  a minister  nominates  three 
or  more  candidates.  The  best  is  chosen ; and,  with  the 
same  number  of  offices,  the  patronage  of  the  minister 
is  multiplied.  Two  of  his  nominees  are  disappointed  : 
but  the  patron  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  their  gratitude, 
lie  laments  their  failure,  but  could  not  avert  it.  Their 
lack  of  proficiency  is  no  fault  of  his. 

In  the  history  of  parties,  there  is  much  to  deplore  and 
condemn  : but  more  to  approve  and  to  commend.  We 
observe  the  evil  pa.ssions  of  our  nature  aroused, — “ envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchariUibleness.”  We  see  the 
foremost  of  our  fellow-countrymen  contending  with 
the  bitterne.ss  of  foreign  enemies, — reviling  each  other 
with  cruel  words, — misjudging  the  conduct  of  eminent 
statesmen,  and  pursuing  them  with  vindictive  aiii- 
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mosity.  We  see  tlie  whole  nation  stirred  with  senti- 
ments of  anger  and  hostility.  We  find  factious  violence 
overcoming  patriotism  ; and  ambition  and  self-interest 
prevailing  over  the  highest  obligations  to  the  state.  We 
reflect  that  party  rule  excludes  one  half  of  our  statesmen 
from  the  service  of  their  country,  and  condemns  them, 
— however  wise  and  capable, — to  comparative  obscu- 
rity and  neglect.  We  grieve  that  the  first  minds  of 
every  age  should  have  been  occupied  in  collision  and 
angry  conflict,  instead  of  labouring  together  for  the 
common  weal. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  we  find  that  government 
without  party  is  absolutism, — tliat  rulers,  without  op- 
position, may  be  despots.  We  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  that  we  owe  to  party  most  of  our  rights  and 
liberties.  We  recognise  in  the  fierce  contentions  of  our 
ancestors,  the  conflict  of  gi'eat  principles,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  freedom.  We  glory  in  the  eloquence  and 
noble  sentiments  which  the  rivalry  of  contending 
statesmen  has  inspired.  We  admire  the  courage  with 
which  power  has  been  resisted  ; and  the  manly  rcsolu- 
tion  and  persistence  by  which  popular  rights  have  been 
established.  We  observe  that,  while  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  has  been  restrained,  democracy 
has  been  also  held  in  check.  We  exult  in  the  final 
success  of  men  who  have  suflered  in  a good  cause.  We 
admire  the  generous  friend-ships,  fidelity,  and  self- 
sacrifice, — akin  to  loyalty  and  patriotism, — which  the 
honourable  sentiments  of  party  have  called  forth.^ 


' “The  best  patriots  in  the  greatest 
commonwealths  have  alwaj’s  com- 
mended and  promoted  such  con- 
nections. Idem  fenlire  de  republicd 
was  with  them  a principal  ground 
of  friendship  and  attachment : nor 


do  I know  any  other  capable  of 
forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleas- 
ing, more  honourable,  and  more 
rirtuous  habitudes.” — Burke’s  Pre- 
sent Discontents,  JVdrks,  ii.  ■3.‘12. 
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Wfi  perceive  tliat  an  opposition  may  often  serve  tlie 
country  far  better  than  a ministiy ; and  that  wliere  its 
principles  are  right,  they  will  prevail.  By  argument 
and  discussion  truth  is  discovered,  public  0])inion  is 
expi-essed,  and  a free  people  are  trained  to  self-govern- 
ment. We  feel  that  party  is  essential  to  representative 
institutions.  Every  interest,  principle,  opinion,  theory, 
and  sentiment,  finds  expre.ssion.  The  majority  governs  : 
but  the  minority  is  never  without  sympathy,  represen- 
tation, and  hope.  Such  being  the  two  opposite  aspects 
of  party,  who  can  doubt  that  good  predominates  over 
evil  ? Who  can  fail  to  recognise  in  party,  the  very  life- 
blood of  freedom  ? 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

rnEEDOM  OF  OPINION  THE  GREATEST  OF  LIBERTIES,  AND  LAST  ACQUIRED  I — 

THE  PRESS  UNDER  THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  AFTERWARDS  I ITS  CONTESTS 

WITH  GOVERNMENT  EARLT  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  I WILKES 

AND  JL’NIUS  RIGHTS  OF  JURIES  I MR.  FO.x’s  LIBEL  ACT: PUBLIC 

MEETINGS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  POLITICAL  AGITATION  I PROGRESS 

OF  FREE  DISCUSSION,  1760-1792  : REACTION  CAUSED  BV  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION  AND  ENGLISH  DEMOCRACY  I REPRESSIVE  POLICY,  1792- 

1799  : — THE  PRESS  UNTIL  THE  REGENCT. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  of  all  our  liberties, — Frt«iomof 
liberty  of  opinion.  We  have  to  investigate  the  develop- 
ment  of  political  discussion, — to  follow  its  contests  with 
power, — to  observe  it  repressed  and  discouraged, — but 
gradually  prevailing  over  laws  and  rulers,  until  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  a free  people  has  become  the 
law  by  which  the  state  is  governed. 

Freedom  in  the  governed  to  complain  of  wrongs,  and  Free 
readiness  in  rulers  to  redress  them,  constitute  the  ideal 
of  a free  state.  Philosophers  and  state.smen  of  all  ages 
have  asserted  the  claims  of  liberty  of  opinion.  ^ But  the  ni»e<i. 


* OcTt  Tov  Koffftov  rbv  »)X(or, 
(K  aprtov  rijv 

prjtriov,  — SocrcUe»,  Stobiei  Flo- 
rilegium.  Ed.  GaiHford,  i.  328, 
Translated  thus  by  Gilbert  Wake- 
field “ The  sun  might  as  easily 
be  spared  from  the  universe,  as  free 
speech  from  the  liberal  institutions 
of  society.” 

Oiifiv  dv  role  IXtvGffmtc  fittZov 
roii  tfripta^at  rac  Tiifi- 
fujoiof. — Demorihenet.  Ibid.,  .323 ; 

tmnslated  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar  : — “ No  greater  calamity 


could  come  upon  a people  than  the 
privation  of  free  speech.” 

’VotiKivBipov  b*  Ikuvo  tt  9f\tt 
iroXii 

XpiJ<Tr6v  Tt  l^iiXfVfi^  tiQ  piaov 
^puv, 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  fioe-bom 
men, 

Having  to  advise  the  public,  may 
speak  free. 

Euripides. 

“ For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which 
we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance 
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of  tho 
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very  causes  wliich  have  filled  enlightened  thinkers  with 
admiration  for  this  liberty,  have  provoked  the  into- 
lerance of  rulers.  It  was  nobly  said  by  Erskine,  that 
“ other  liberties  are  held  under  governments,  but  the 
liberty  of  opinion  keeps  govemmenLs  themselves  in  due 
subjection  to  their  duties.  This  has  produced  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  truth  in  every  age ; and  the  world  has  been 
only  purged  from  ignorance  with  the  innocent  blood  of 
those  who  have  enlightened  it.”*  The  church  has  per- 
secuted freedom  of  thought  in  religion : the  state  has 
repressed  it  in  politics.  Everywhere  authority  has  re- 
sented discussion,  as  hostile  to  its  own  sovereign  rights. 
Hence,  in  states  otherAvise  free,  liberty  of  opinion  has 
been  the  last  political  privilege  which  the  people  have 
acquired. 

When  the  art  of  printing  had  developed  thought,  and 
multiplied  the  means  of  discussion,  the  press  was  sub- 
jected, throughout  Europe,  to  a rigorous  censorship. 
First,  the  church  attempted  to  prescribe  the  bounds 
of  human  thought  and  knowledge  ; and  next,  the  state 
assumed  the  same  presumptuous  olfice.  No  writings 
were  suffered  to  be  published  without  the  iinprimatiir 
of  the  licenser ; and  the  printing  of  unlicensed  works 
was  visited  with  the  severest  punishments. 

After  the  reformation  in  England  the  crown  assumed 
the  right  Avhich  the  church  had  previously  exercised, 
of  prohibiting  the  printing  of  all  works  “ but  such  as 
should  be  first  seen  and  allowed.”  The  censorship  of 
the  press  became  part  of  the  prerogative  ; and  printing 


ever  should  arise  in  the  common- 
wealth,— that  lot  no  man  in  tho 
world  expect : hut  when  complaints 
are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered, 
and  speoiily  n!fomied,  then  is  the 
utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  at- 
tained that  wise  men  look  for.” — 


MtUmin  An-npai/ilica,  If'oris,  iv. 
.StKl;  Ed,  ISol.  ‘ 

“Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter,  and  to  arpue,  freely  acconi- 
inp  to  conscience,  above  all  liber- 
ties.”—/An/.,  4 12. 

* Erskine’s  .“poeeb  for  I’aiiie. 
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was  further  restrained  by  patents  and  monopolies.  Queen 
Elizabeth  interdicted  printing  save  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge.* 

But  the  minds  of  men  had  been  too  deeply  stirred  to 
submit  to  ignorance  and  lethargy.  They  thirsted  after 
knowledge  ; and  it  reached  them  through  the  subtle 
agency  of  the  press.  The  theological  controversies  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  conflicts  of  the 
seventeenth,  gave  birth  to  new  forms  of  literature.  The 
heavy  foho,  written  for  the  learned,  was  succeeded  by 
the  tract  and  flying  sheet, — to  be  read  by  the  multitude. 
At  length,  the  printed  sheet,  continued  periodically, 
assumed  tlie  shape  of  a news-letter  or  newspaper. 

The  first  example  of  a newspaper  is  to  be  found  late 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.‘*, — a period  most  inauspicious 
for  the  press.  Political  discussion  was  silenced  by  the 
licenser,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  dungeon,  the  pillory, 
mutilation,  and  branding.  Nothing  marked  more  deeply 
the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  two  first  Stuarts  than  their 
barbarous  persecutions  of  authors,  printers,  and  the  im- 
porters of  prohibited  books  : nothing  illustrated  more 
signally  the  love  of  freedom,  than  the  heroic  courage 
and  constancy  with  which  those  persecutions  were  borne. 

The  fall  of  the  Star  Chamber®  augured  well  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press ; and  the  great  struggle  which  en- 
sued, let  loose  the  fervid  thoughts  and  passions  of  so- 
ciety in  political  discussion.  Tracts  and  newspapers 
entered  hotly  into  the  contest  between  the  Court  and  the 


» State  Tr.,  i.  12C>1. 

* The  tVeekly  Ncwea,  Mav  23rd, 
1622,  printed  for  Nicholas  lloume 
and  Thomas  Archer.  The  English 
Mercurie,  1688,  in  the  British  JIu- 
aeum^  once  believed  to  ho  the  first 
English  newspaper,  has  since  been 

VOL.  II. 


proved  a fabrication.  — Letter  to 
Mr.  Paniszi  by  T.  Watts,  of  the 
British  Museum,  IWiO ; Disraeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  14  th 
Ed.,  i.  173 ; Hunt’s  Fourth  Es- 
tate, i.  .3.3. 

’ February  1041. 


Tracts, 
flying- 
sheets,  and 
news- 
papers. 


The  press 
under  the 
Stuarts. 


The 

common- 

wealth. 
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restoration. 


Parliament.’  Tlie  Parliament,  however,  while  it  used  the 
press  as  an  instrument  of  party,  did  not  affect  a spirit 
of  toleration.  It  passed  severe  orders  and  ordinances  in 
restraint  of  printing^;  and  would  have  silenced  all  roy- 
alist and  prelaticol  WTiters.  In  war  none  of  the  ene- 
my’s weapons  were  likely  to  be  respected ; yet  John 
Milton,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  party  to 
the  great  interests  of  truth,  ventured  to  brand  its  sup- 
pression by  the  hcenser,  as  the  slaying  of  “ an  immor- 
tality rather  than  a life.”’' 

The  restoration  brought  renewed  trials  upon  the  press. 
The  Licensing  Act  placed  the  entire  control  of  printing 
in  the  government.^  In  the  narrow  spirit  of  Elizabeth, 
printing  was  confined  to  London,  York,  and  the  imiver- 
sitics,  and  the  number  of  master-printers  limited  to 
twenty.  The  severe  provisions  of  this  act  were  used 
with  terrible  vindictiveness.  Authors  and  printers  of 
obnoxious  works  were  hung,  quartered  and  mutilated, 
exposed  in  the  pillory  and  flogged,  or  fineil  and  impri- 
soned, according  to  the  temper  of  their  judges^:  their 
productions  were  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
Freedom  of  opinion  was  under  interdict : even  news 
could  not  be  published  without  licence.  Nay,  when  the 
Licensing  Act  had  been  suffered  to  expire  for  a while,  the 


‘ Upwards  of  .30,000  iwlitieal 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  were 
issued  from  the  press  between  1040 
and  the  restoration.  They  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Thomasson,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
bound  up  in  2,000  volumes.  — 
Knight's  Old  Printer  and  lUtnlem 
Press,  199 ; Disraeli's  Vttr.  of  Lite- 
rature, i.  176. 

’ Orders  June  14th,  1042;  Aug. 
20th,  1042;  Husband’s  Ord.,  691; 
Ordinance,  June,  1043;  Pari.  Hist, 
iii.  131  ; Ordinance,  Sept.  30th, 
1047 ; Pari.  Hist,  iii.  780 ; Bush- 


worth,  ii.  967,  &c. ; Further  Ordi- 
nances, 1049  and  1062  ; Scobell,  i. 
44,  134;  ii.  88,  230. 

’ Areopagitica ; a Speech  for 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing, 
Works,  iv.  400;  Ed.  1861. 

« 13  & 14  Chas.  II.  c.  3.3. 

* St.  Tr.,  vi.  614.  The  sen- 
tence upon  John  Twyn,  a poor 
printer,  was  one  of  revolting  bm- 
tality  ; St.  Tr.,  vi.  0.59;  Keach’s 
case,  pillory,  lb.,  710;  Cases  of 
Harris,  Smith,  Curtis,  Carr,  and 
Cellier,  lb.,  vii.  926 — 1043,  illl, 
1183. 
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twelve  judges,  under  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  declared  it 
to  be  criminal,  at  common  law,  to  publish  any  public 
news,  whether  true  or  false,  without  the  king’s  licence.* 

Nor  was  this  monstrous  opinion  judicially  condemned, 
until  the  better  times  of  tliat  constitutional  judge.  Lord 
Camden.*  A monopoly  in  news  being  created,  the  public 
were  left  to  seek  intelligence  in  the  ofiScial  summary  of 
the  “London  Gazette.”  The  press,  debased  and  enslaved, 
took  refuge  in  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  that  age.® 

James  II.  and  his  infamous  judges  carried  tlie  Licensing 
Act  into  effect,  with  barbarous  severity.  But  the  revo- 
lution brouglit  indulgence  even  to  tlie  Jacobite  press  ; 
and  when  the  Commons,  a few  years  later,  refused  to  ^imtion 
renew  the  Licensing  Act^,  a censorship  of  the  press  was  °ng  Ac^" 
for  ever  renounced  by  the  law  of  England. 

Henceforth  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  theoretically  Theory  of 
established.  Every  writing  could  be  freely  published:  but  r«ogni^ 
at  the  peril  of  a rigorous  execution  of  the  libel  laws.  The 
administration  of  j ustice  was  indeed  improved.  Scroggs 
and  Jeffreys  were  no  more  : but  the  law  of  libel  was 
undefined  ; and  the  traditions  of  the  Star  Chamber  had 
been  accepted  as  tlie  rule  of  Westminster  Hall.  To  speak 
ill  of  the  government  was  a crime.  Censure  of  minis- 
ters was  a reflection  upon  the  king  himself®  Hence 
the  first  aim  and  use  of  free  discussion  was  prohibited 
by  law.  But  no  sooner  had  the  press  escaped  from  the 
grasp  of  the  licenser,  than  it  began  to  give  promise  of 
its  future  energies.  Newspapers  were  multipUed  : news 
and  gossip  freely  circulated  among  the  people.® 


' Grit’s  Case,  1680 ; State  Trials,  papers  of  this  period, 
vii.  020.  * See  Maca^y’s  Ilist.,  iii.  C66 ; 

’ Entinck  v.  Carrington,  St.  Tr.,  iv.  640. 
xix.  1071.  ‘ See  the  law  as  laid  down  by 

• See  Macaulay’s  Hist.,  i.  365,  Ch.  J.  Holt,  St.  Tr.,  xiv.  110:1. 
for  a good  account  of  the  news-  • Macaulay’s  Hist.,  iv.  604.  ‘ 

H 3 
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party. 


With  the  reign  of  Anne  opened  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  press.  Newspapers  then  assumed  tlieir 
present  form,  combining  intelligence  with  political  dis- 
cussion ' ; and  began  to  be  published  daily.^  This  reign 
was  also  marked  by  the  liigher  intellectual  character  of 
its  periodical  literature,  which  engaged  the  first  talents 
of  that  Augustan  age, — Addison  and  Steele,  Swift  and 
Bolingbroke.  The  popular  taste  for  news  and  political 
argument  was  becoming  universal : all  men  were  poli- 
ticians, and  every  party  had  its  chosen  writers.  The 
influence  of  the  press  was  widely  extended  : but  in  be- 
coming an  instrument  of  party,  it  compromised  its  cha- 
racter, and  long  retarded  the  recognition  of  its  free- 
dom. Party  rancour  too  often  betrayed  itself  in  out- 
rageous license  and  calumny.  And  the  war  which 
rulers  had  hitherto  waged  against  the  press,  was  now 
taken  up  by  parties.  Writers  in  the  service  of  rival 
factions  had  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  their  political 
foes,  whom  they  stung  with  sarcasm  and  lampoon.  They 
could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  courts,  or  from  Parba- 
ment.  Everyone  was  a libeller  who  outraged  the  senti- 
ments of  the  dominant  party.  The  Commons,  far  from 
vindicating  public  liberty,  rivalled  the  Star  Chamber  in 
their  zeal  against  libels.  Now  they  had  “ a sermon  to 
condemn  and  a parson  to  roast ; ’’  ® now  a member  to 
expel  * : now  a journalist  to  punish,  or  a pamphlet  to 
burn.®  Society  was  no  less  intolerant  In  the  late 


' IloUam’s  Const.  Ilist.,  ii.  331, 
4C0. 

’ Disraeli’s  Cur.  of  Literature,  i. 
178;  Nichols’  Lit.  Anecd.,  iv. 

The  Daily  Courant  was  the  first 
daily  paper, in  17(X). — Htmt's  Fourth 
Erl'atf,  1.  176. 

• Dr.  Sacheverell,  1709 ; Bo- 
linffhroke  Works,  iii.  0 ; I'reface  to 
Biwop  of  St.  Asaph’s  Four  Sermons, 


burned  1712;  Pari.  Hist,  vi.  1161. 

‘ St»'ele,in  1713.  SeeSirll.Wal- 
pole’s  mimirable  speech ; Pari.  Hist, 
vi.  1268  ; Coxe’s  Walpole,  i.  72. 

‘ Dr.  Drake  and  others,  1702 ; 
Pari.  Hist.,  vi.  19 ; Dr.  Coward, 
1704 ; Ibid.,  8.31 ; David  Edwards, 
1706;  Ibid.,  612;  Swift’s  Public 
Spirit  of  tho  Whigs,  1713  (Lords); 
Part  Ilbt.,  vi.  1261. 
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reign,  D}’er,  having  been  reprimanded  by  the  speaker, 
was  cudgelled  by  Lord  Mohun  in  a coffee-house  ‘ ; and 
in  this  reign,  Tutchin,  who  had  braved  the  Commons 
and  the  attorney-general,  was  waylaid  in  the  streets, 
and  actually  beaten  to  dcath.^  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  the  press,  that  proposals  were  even  made  for 
reviving  the  Licensing  Act.  It  was  too  late  to  resort 
to  such  a policy : but  a new  restraint  was  devised  in 
the  form  of  a stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  advertise- 
ments®,— avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  libels. 
This  policy,  being  found  effectual  in  limiting  the  circula- 
tion of  cheap  papers^,  was  improved  upon  in  the  two 
following  reigns®,  and  continued  in  high  esteem  imtil 
oim  own  time.® 

The  press  of  the  two  first  Georges  made  no  marked 
advances  in  influence  or  character.  An  age  adorned  by 
Pope,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith, — by  Hume  and  Eobert- 
son, — by  Sterne,  Gray,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  claims 
no  mean  place  in  the  history  of  letters.  But  its  poli- 
tical literature  had  no  such  pretensions.  Falling  far 
below  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  previous  reign,  it 
continued  to  express  the  passions  and  mahgnity  of  par- 
ties. Writers  were  hired  by  statesmen  to  decry  the 
measures  and  blacken  the  characters  of  their  rivals;  and, 
instead  of  seeking  to  instnict  the  people,  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  personal  service  of  their  employers,  and  the 


• 1004 ; Kennet's  Hist,  iiL  666 ; 
Hunt's  Fourth  Kstato,  i.  104. 

’ St.  Tr.,  xiv.  1109;  Himt,  i. 
17.3. 

• 10  .\nne,  c.  10,  § 101,  118; 
Resolutions,  June  2nd,  1712;  Pari. 
Hist.,  vi.  1141;  Queen’s  Speech, 
April  1713;  Ih.,  1173. 

• “ Do  vou  know  that  Oruh 
Street  is  Jead  and  buried  during 
the  last  week.” — Swift’s  Jown.  to 
Stella,  Aug.  7th,  1712. 


“ His  works  were  hawked  in  every 
street. 

But  seldom  rose  above  a sheet : 
Of  late,  indeed,  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  hu 
fire 

He  now  intended  to  retire." 

— Swift's  Poems,  iii.  44,  Pickering’s 
Edition. 

» 11  G.  I.  c.  8;  30  G.  H.  c.  10. 

• See  infra,  p.  218.  , 


First  stamp 
duty,  1712. 


The  pries 
in  the 
reigns  of 
Geo.  1. 
and  II. 
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uarrowest  interests  of  faction.  E.xercising  unworthily  a 
mean  craft,  tliey  brought  literature  itself  into  disrepute.^ 

The  press,  being  ever  the  tool  of  party,  continued 
to  be  exposed  to  its  vengeance : but,  except  when 
Jacobite  papers,  more  than  usually  disloyal,  openly 
prayed  for  tlie  restoration  of  tlie  Stuarts^,  the  press  gene- 
ndly  enjoyed  a fairer  toleration.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
good-humoured,  insensitive,  liberal, — and  no  great 
reader, — was  indillerent  to  the  attacks  of  the  press,  and 
avowed  his  contempt  for  political  writers  of  all  parties.'* 
And  other  ministers,  more  easily  provoked,  found  a 
readier  vengeance  in  the  gall  of  their  own  bitter  scribes, 
than  in  the  tedious  processes  of  the  law. 

Such  was  tlie  condition  of  the  press  on  the  accession 
of  George  III.  However  debixsed  by  the  servile  uses  of 
party,  and  the  low  esteem  of  its  writers®,  its  political 
influence  was  not  the  less  acknowledged.  With  an  in- 
creasing body  of  readers,  interested  in  public  affairs,  and 
swayed  by  party  feelings  and  popular  impulses,  it  could 
not  foil  to  become  a powerful  friend,  or  fonnidable  foe, 
to  ministers.  “A  late  nobleman,  who  hatl  been  a mem- 
ber of  several  administrations,”  said  Smollett,  “observed 


' Spoakinp  in  1740,  ]\Ir.  Piil- 
teney  termed  the  ministerial 
writers  “ a herd  of  wretclies,  whom 
neither  information  can  enlighten, 
nor  aflluence  elevate.”  “ If  their 
patrons  would  rend  their  writings, 
their  8alari(^s  would  quickly  he 
withdrawn  : for  a few  pages  would 
convince  tliem  that  they  am  neither 
attack  nor  defend,  neither  raise  any 
man’s  reputation  hy  their  pane- 
gyric, nor  destroy  it  by  their  defa- 
mation.”— 1‘arl.  Hist.,  xi.  662.  — 
See  also  some  excedlent  passages  in 
Forster’s  Life  of  GoliLsmith,  71 ; 
Ed.  1846. 

’ I’arl.  Hist.,  viii.  1100;  ix.  807. 

* Mist’s  Journ.,  May  27th,  1721 ; 


I’arl.  Hist.,  vii.  804;  Trial  of  Ma- 
thews, 1719  ; St.  Tr.,  XV.  L‘52.3. 

^ On  the  2nd  Dec.,  1740,  ho 
said  : — “ Nor  do  I often  read  the 

rpers  of  either  party,  except  when 
am  informed  by  some  who  have 
more  inclination  to  such  studies 
than  myself,  that  they  have  risen 
by  some  accident  above  their  com- 
mon level.”  .Again : “ I have 
never  discovered  any  reason  to  exalt 
the  authors  who  write  against  the 
administration,  to  a higher  degree 
of  reputation  than  their  oppo- 
nents.”— I'arl.  Hisi.,  xi.  662. 

* Walpole’s  Mem.,  iii.  115,  1G4  ; 
Forster’s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  367. 
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to  me,  that  one  good  writer  was  of  more  importance  to 
the  government,  than  twenty  placemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  * Its  influence,  as  an  auxiliary  in  pai  ty  war- 
fare, had  been  proved.  It  was  now  to  rise  above  party, 
and  to  become  a great  popular  power, — the  representa- 
tive of  public  opinion.  The  new  reign  suddenly  de- 
veloped a freedom  of  discussion  hitherto  unkno\vn  ; and 
within  a few  years,  the  people  learned  to  exercise  a 
powerful  control  over  their  rulers,  by  an  active  and 
undaunted  press,  by  public  meetings,  and,  lastly,  by 
political  concert  and  association. 

The  government  was  soon  at  issue  with  the  press. 
Lord  Bute  was  the  first  to  illustrate  its  power.  Over- 
whelmed by  a storm  of  obloquy  and  ridicule,  he  bowed 
down  before  it,  and  fled.  He  did  not  attempt  to  stem 
it  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Vainly  did  his  own  hired 
writers  endeavour  to  shelter  him''*:  vainly  did  the  king 
uphold  his  favourite.  The  unpopular  minister  was  swept 
away : but  the  storm  continued.  Foremost  among  his 
assailants  had  been  the  “ North  Briton,”  conducted  by 
Wilkes,  who  was  not  disposed  to  spare  the  new  minister, 
Mr.  Grenville,  or  the  court.  It  had  hitherto  been  the 
custom  for  journalists  to  cast  a thin  veil  over  sarcasms 
and  abuse  directed  against  public  men® ; but  the  “ North 
Briton  ” assailed  them  openly  and  by  name.*  The 


* Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
0U.5.  In  1738,  Mr.  Danvers  said : 
“The  sentiments  of  one  of  these 
scribblers  have  more  Tvei^ht  with 
the  multitude  than  the  opinion  of  the 
best  politician  in  the  kingdom.” — 
Pari.  UiM.,  X.  448. 

’ Dodin^on’s  Diary,  24.'5,  410, 
&c. ; History  of  a Late  Minority, 
77. 

* Fven  the  Annual  Register,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  this  reign, 
in  narrating  domestic  events,  gene- 
rally avoids  the  use  of  names,  or 


gave  merely  the  initials  of  ministers 
and  others  ; e.  g.  “ Mr.  P.,”  “ D.  of 
N.,”  “ F..  of  B.^’  1702,  p.  40  ; “ Mr. 
F.'’  “ Mr.  Gr.,”  p.  02 ; " Lord  H.” 
and  “ Lord  E — r — t,”  1703,  p.  40 ; 
“M.  of  R.,”  1705,  p.  44;  ‘'Mar- 
quis of  R ,”  and  ” Mr.  G ,” 

1709,  p.  60;  “The  K .”  1770, 

p.  69, 5kc.  &c. 

* “ The  highest  names,  whether 
of  statesmen  or  magistrates,  were 
printed  at  length,  and  the  insinua- 
tions wentstill  higher.”—  Walpole  t 
Meta.,  i.  170. 
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aflected  concealment  of  names,  indeed,  was  compatible 
neither  with  the  freedom  nor  the  fairness  of  the  press. 
In  shrinking  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  a writer  also 
evaded  the  responsibilities  of  truth.  Tnith  is  ever  asso- 
ciated with  openness.  The  free  use  of  names  was  there- 
fore essential  to  the  development  of  a sound  political 
literature.  But  as  yet  the  old  vices  of  journalism  pre- 
vailed ; and  to  coarse  invective  and  slander,  was  added 
the  unaccustomed  insult  of  a name  openly  branded  by 
the  libeller. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  17G3,  appeared  the  memo- 
rable number  45  of  the  “ North  Briton,”  commenting 
upon  the  king’s  speech  at  the  prorogation,  and  upon  the 
unpopular  peace  recently  concluded.*  It  was  at  once  stig- 
matised by  the  court  as  an  audacious  libel,  and  a studied 
insult  to  the  king  himself ; and  it  has  since  been  repre- 
sented in  the  .same  light,  by  historians  not  lieated  by  the 
controversies  of  that  time.''*  But  however  bitter  and 
offensive,  it  unquestionably  a.ssailed  the  minister  rather 
than  the  king.  Eecognising,  again  and  again,  the  con- 
stitutional maxim  of  ministerial  responsibility,  it  treated 
the  royal  speecli  as  the  compo.sition  of  the  mini.ster.® 
The  court  were  in  no  mood  to  brook  the  licen.se  of 
the  press.  Why  had  great  lords  been  humbled,  parties 
broken  up,  and  the  Commons  managed  by  the  pay- 
mivster,  if  the  king  was  to  bo  defied  by  a libeller?* 
It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  punished, — not 
like  common  hbellers,  by  the  attorney-general, — but 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  Prerogative  was 
strained  by  the  is.sue  of  a general  warrant  for  the 
discovery  of  the  authors  and  printers®:  privilege  was 

' Pari.  Hist.,  xv.  1.3.‘?l,n.  Ma.'siw'y'e  HiHt., i.  167. 

* Adolphus’iliBt.,!.  llti;  Uuglies’  Ducliuglon’s  IHarv,  245,  410, 
i.  .‘>12.  &c. ; Ilixt.  of  a late  Sfinority,  77. 

’ I.ord  Mahon's  Hist.,  v.  45 ; * Infra,  p.  255. 
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perverted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance  and  persecution ' ; 
and  an  information  for  libel  was  filed  against  Wilkes 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Had  the  court  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  last  proceeding,  they  would 
have  had  the  libeller  at  their  feet.  A verdict  was  ob- 
tained against  Wilkes  for  printing  and  publishing  a 
seditious  and  scandalous  libel.  At  the  same  time  the 
jurj'  found  his  “Essay  on  Woman  ” to  be  “an  obscene 
and  impious  libel.”’  But  the  other  measures  taken  to 
crush  Wilkes  were  so  repugnant  to  justice  and  de- 
cency, that  these  verdicts  were  resented  by  the  jieople 
as  part  of  his  persecutions.  The  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  shared  the  odium  attached  to  the  government, 
which  Wilkes  spared  no  pains  to  aggravate.  He  com- 
plained that  Lord  Mansfield  had  pennitted  the  infor- 
mations against  him  to  be  irregularly  amended  on  the 
eve  of  his  trial : he  inveighed  against  the  means  by 
which  a copy  of  his  “ Essay  on  Woman  ” had  been 
obtained  by  the  bribery  of  his  ser\'ant ; and  by  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  liis  outlawry,  he  contrived  to  harass 
the  court,  and  keep  his  case  before  the  public  for  the 
next  six  years.®  The  people  were  taught  to  be  sus- 
picious of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  cases  of  libel; 
and,  assuredly,  the  proceedings  of  the  govennnent 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  courts,  alike  justified  their 
suspicions. 

The  printers  of  the  “ North  Briton  ” suffered  as  well 
as  the  author ; and  the  government,  having  secured 
these  convictions,  proceeded  with  unrelenting  rigour 
against  other  printers.^  No  grand  jury  stood  between 

’ See  mpra,  Vol.  I.  30.S,  et  tetj.  200  informations  were  filed,  a 

’ Burrow’s  Reports,  iv.  2527 ; larger  number  than  had  been  pro- 
St.  Tr.,  xix.  1075.  secuted  in  the  whole  thirty-three 

• State  Tr.,  xix.  1130.  years  of  the  last  reign. — 

* Horace  Walpole  affirms  that  Mem.,  ii.  16,  07.  But  many  of 
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the  attorney-general  and  the  defendants;  and  the 
courts,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  were  ready  in- 
struments of  the  government.  Whether  this  severity 
tended  to  check  the  publication  of  libels  or  not,  it 
aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  people  on  the  side  of 
the  sufferers.  Williams,  who  had  reprinted  the  “ North 
Briton,”  being  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  drove  there  in  a 
coach  marked  “ 45.”  Near  the  pillory  the  mob  erected 
a gallows,  ou  which  they  hung  the  obnoxious  symbols 
of  a boot  and  a Scotch  bonnet ; and  a collection  was 
made  for  the  culprit,  wliich  amounted  to  200Z.‘ 

Meanwhile  ex-officio  informations  had  become  so 
numerous  as  to  attract  observation  in  Parliament ; where 
]\Ir.  Nicholson  Calvert  moved  for  a bill  to  discontinue 
them.  He  referred  the  origin  of  the  practice  to  the 
Star  Chamber, — complained  of  persons  being  put 
upon  their  trial  without  the  previous  finding  of  a 
grand  jury, — and  argued  that  the  practice  was  opposed 
to  the  entire  policy  of  our  laws.  His  motion,  however, 
was  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends*,  and  being  coldly  seconded  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Hewitt,  was  lost  on  a division,  by  a large  majority.* 

The  excitement  which  Wilkes  and  his  injudicious 
oppressors  had  aroused  had  not  yet  subsided,  when  a 
more  powerful  writer  arrested  public  attention.^  Junius 
was  by  far  the  most  remarkable  public  writer  of  his 
time.'  He  was  clear,  terse,  and  logical  in  statement, — 

these  must  have  been  abandoned,  * Walp.  Mem.,  ii.  80  j Walp. 

for  in  1701  the  attomcv-pcncral  Letters,  iv,  40. 

stated  tliat  in  the  last  thirty-one  ’ M’^p.  Mem.,  ii.  84. 

years  there  bad  been  seventy  pro-  • Ayes^  204;  Noes,  78;  Pari. 

sccutions  for  libel,  and  about  fifty  Hist.,  xvi.  40. 

convictions;  twelve  had  received  * Walp.  Mem.,  iii.  104;  Iy>rd 

severe  sentences ; and  in  five  cases  Broushain’s  Works,  iii.  425,  H ser/. 

the  pillory  had  formed  part  of  the  ‘ Burke,  speakin;?  of  his  letter  to 

punishment.  — Pari.  JJut.,  xiix.  the  kinp,  said  ; — “ It  was  the  ran- 

ofiJ.  cour  and  venom  with  which  I was 
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learned,  ingenious,  and  subtle  in  disputation, — eloquent 
in  appeals  to  popular  passion, — polished,  and  trenchant 
as  steel,  in  sarcasm,  — terrible  in  invective.  Ever 
striving  to  wound  the  feelings,  and  sully  the  reputation 
of  others,  he  was  even  more  conspicuous  for  rancour  and 
envenomed  bitterness  than  for  wit.  With  the  malig- 
nant spirit  of  a hbeUer, — without  scruple  or  regard  for 
truth, — he  assailed  the  private  character,  no  less  than  the 
actions  of  public  men.  In  the  “ Morning  Advertiser  ” 
of  the  19th  of  December  1769,  appeared  Junius’s  cele- 
brated letter  to  the  king.^  Inflammatory  and  seditious, 
it  could  not  be  overlooked ; and  as  the  author  was 
unknown,  informations  were  immediately  filed  against 
the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  letter.  But  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial,  Almon,  the  bookseller,  was 
tried  for  selling  the  “ London  Museum,”  in  which  the 
libel  was  reprinted.'^  His  connection  with  the  publication 
proved  to  be  so  slight  that  he  escaped  with  a nominal 
punishment.  Two  doctrines,  however,  were  maintained 
in  this  case,  which  excepted  libels  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  criminal  law.  By  the  first,  a publisher 
was  held  criminally  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his 
servants,  unless  proved  to  be  neither  privy  nor  assenting 
to  the  publication  of  a libel.  So  long  ns  exculpatory 
evidence  was  admitted,  this  doctrine  was  defensible : 
but  judges  afterwards  refused  to  admit  such  evidence, 
holding  that  the  publication  of  a libel  by  a publisher’s 
servant  was  proof  of  his  criminality.  And  this  mon- 
strous rule  of  law  prevailed  until  1843,  when  it  was 
condemned  by  Lord  Campbell’s  Libel  Act.® 

struck.  In  these  respects  the  ’ Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  100;  Notes 
‘North  Briton’  is  as  much  inferior  to  to  the  St.  Tr.,  xx.  821 ; I’arl.  Hist., 
him,  as  in  stren^fth,  wit,  and  judg-  xvi.,  11.5.3,  1160. 
ment.” — Pari,  llift.,  xvi.  1164.  * 0 & 7 Viet,  c.  06,  § 7 ; Hans. 

* l.<etter.  No.  XXXV. ; Woodfall's  Deb.,  3rd  Set,  Ivi.  30.5,  &c. 

Ed.,  ii.  02. 
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The  second  doctrine  was  wholly  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  juries,  in  cases  of  libel.  Akeady,  on  the  trial 
of  the  printers  of  the  “ North  Briton,”  Lord  Mansfield 
had  laid  it  down  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  court 
alone  to  judge  of  the  criminality  of  a libel.  This  doc- 
trine, however  questionable,  was  not  without  authority* ; 
and  was  now  enforced  with  startling  clearness  by  his 
lordship.  The  only  material  issue  for  the  jury  to  tiy, 
was  whether  the  paper  was  libellous  or  not ; and  this 
was  emphatically  declared  to  be  entirely  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.*  Trial  by  jury  was  the  sole  security  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press ; and  it  was  found  to  have  no 
place  in  the  law  of  England. 

Again,  on  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  his  lordship  told  the 
jury  that,  “ as  for  the  intention,  the  malice,  the  sedition, 
or  any  other  harder  words  which  might  be  given  in  in- 
fonnations  for  bbels,  public  or  jirivate,  they  were  merely 
formal  words,  mere  words  of  course,  mere  inferences  of 
law, — with  which  the  jury  were  not  to  concern  them- 
selves.” The  jury,  however,  learning  that  the  oflence 
which  they  were  tiying  was  to  bo  withdrawn  from 
their  cognisance,  adroitly  hit  the  palpable  blot  of  such 
a doctrine,  by  finding  Woodfall  “guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  only.”  In  vain  was  it  contended,  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  that  this  verdict  should  be  amended,  and 
entered  as  a general  verdict  of  guilty.  The  court  held 
the  verdict  to  be  uncertidn,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
new  trial.®  Miller,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
“ Evening  Post,”  was  next  tried,  at  Guildhall.  To  avert 
such  a verdict  as  that  in  Woodfall’s  case.  Lord  Mans- 


' Lord  Raymond  in  Franklin’s  127.5. 

Case,  1731  ; t’li.  Justice  Lee  in  ’ Burr.,  2080 ; State  Tr.,  xi,  803. 

Owen’s  caao,  1762. — St.  Tr.,  xvii.  • State  Tr.,  xx.  806. 

1243;  xviii.  1203;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi. 
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field,  in  language  still  stronger  and  more  distinct,  laid  it 
down,  that  the  jury  must  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  character  of  the  paper  charged  as  criminal,  but 
merely  with  the  fact  of  its  publication,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  some  few  words  not  in.  the  least  doubtful.  In 
other  words,  the  prisoner  was  tried  for  his  offence  by 
the  judge,  and  not  by  the  jui"y.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  jury  boldly  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty.' 

Other  printers  were  also  tried  for  the  pubUcation  of  Uisiip- 
tliis  same  letter  of  Junius,  and  acquitted.  Lord  Mansfield  LTr!i 
had,  in  fact,  overshot  the  mark  ; and  his  dangerous  doc- 
trines  recoiled  upon  himself.'*  Such  startling  restrictions 
upon  the  natural  rights  of  a jury  e.xcited  general  alarm 
and  disapprobation.®  They  were  impugned  in  several 
able  letters  and  pam[)hlets  ; and  above  all,  in  the  teni- 
ble  letter  of  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield  himself. ■*  It  was 
clear  that  they  were  fiital  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Writers,  prosecuted  by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  without 
the  investigation  of  a grand  jury,  and  denied  even  a 
trial  by  their  peers,  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law. 


These  trials  also  became  the  subject  of  animadversion 
in  Parliament.  On  a motion  of  Captain  Constantine 
Phipps,  for  a bill  to  restrain  ex-officio  informations,  grave 
opinions  were  expressed  upon  the  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  jurie.s,  and  the  criminal  responsibility  of  a publisher 
for  the  acts  of  his  servants.  Lord  Mansfield’s  doctrines 
were  questioned  by  Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Serjeant  GIjtiu, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Sir  W.  Meredith  ® ; and 
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* State  Tr.,  XX.  870.  * Not.  14th,  1770;  Letter  No. 

* Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  100,  108.  41,  "WoodfairH  Ed.,  ii.  169. 

* Seo  Lord  Chatham’s  Coir.,  iv,  * Mr.  Wedderhum  also  spoke 

60.  agrainst  ex-officio  informations. 
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defended  by  Mr.  Attorney-General  De  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Solicitor-General  Thurlow.' 

Lord  Chatliam,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  assailed  Lord 
Mansfield  for  his  directions  to  juries  in  the  recent  libel 
ca.ses.  Lord  Mansfield  justified  them,  and  Lord  Camden 
desired  that  they  should  be  fully  stated,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  judge  of  their  legality.* 

This  debate  was  followed,  in  the  Commons,  by  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  for  a committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  particu- 
larly in  cases  relating  to  the  hberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries.  The  same 
controverted  questions  were  again  discussed  ; and  such 
was  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a majority  of  eight  only.®  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  gave  little  promise  of  his  future  exertions  to  im- 
prove the  law  of  libel.  He  asked,  where  was  the  proof, 
“ that  juries  are  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights  ? ” 
“ The  abettors  of  the  motion,”  he  said,  “ refer  us  to  their 
own  hbellous  remonstrances,  and  to  those  infamous 
lampoons  and  satires  which  they  have  taken  care  to 
write  and  circulate.” 

The  day  after  this  debate.  Lord  Mansfield  desired  that 
the  Lords  might  be  summoned  on  the  1 0th  of  Decem- 
ber, as  he  had  a communication  to  make  to  their  Lord- 
ships.  On  that  day,  however,  instead  of  submitting  a 
motion,  or  making  a statement  to  the  House,  he  merely 
informed  their  Lordships  that  he  had  left  with  the  clerk 
of  the  House  a copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  in  Woodfall’s  case,  which  .their  Lordships 
might  read,  and  take  copies  of,  if  they  pleased.  This, 

' Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  1127,  1176  • Ayea,  170;  Noea,  184;  Pari, 

(two  reporta).  Hist.,  xvi.  1211;  Cavendish  Peb., 

’ Part  lliat.,  xvi.  1302.  ii.  89 ; Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  211. 
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however,  was  enough  to  invite  discussion;  and  on  the 
following  day,  Lord  Camden  accepted  this  paper  as 
a challenge  directed  personally  to  himself.  “ He  hsis 
thrown  down  the  glove,”  he  said,  “ and  I take  it  up.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  him,  I maintain  that  his  doc- 
trine is  not  the  law  of  England.”  He  then  proposed  sis 
questions  to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  subject.  His  lord- 
ship,  in  great  distress  and  confusion,  said,  “ he  would 
not  answer  interrogatories,”  but  that  the  matter  should 
be  discussed.^  No  time,  however,  was  fixed  for  this 
discussion ; and  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  com- 
batants, it  was  not  resumed. 

So  grave  a constitutional  wrong,  however,  could  not 
be  suffered  without  further  remonstrances.  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well  moved  for  a bill  to  settle  doubts  concerning  the 
rights  of  jurors  in  prosecutions  for  libels,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  that  brought  in,  twenty  years  later,  by  Mr. 
Fox.^  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  a masterly  speech,  in  which 
he  showed,  that  if  the  criminality  of  a libel  were  pro- 
perly excluded  from  the  cognisance  of  a jury, — then 
should  the  malice  in  charges  of  murder,  and  the  felo- 
nious intent  in  charges  of  stealing,  be  equally  removed 
from  their  jurisdiction,  and  confided  to  the  judge.  If 
such  a doctrine  were  permitted  to  encroach  upon  our 
laws,  juries  would  “ become  a dead  letter  in  our  con- 
stitution.” The  motion  was  defeated  on  a question 
of  adjournment.®  All  the  Wliig  leaders  were  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  leaving  public  writers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  courts ; and  Lord  Rockingham,  writing  to  Mr. 

• Part  Hist,  xvi.  1321 ; Preface  cellors,  v.  206. 
to  Woodfall's  Juniu^  i.  40;  Letter  ’ Kockingham  Mem.,  ii.  108. 

No.  82,  Junius;  Woodfall’s  Ed.,  ’ 218  to  72 ; Pari,  Hist,  xvii.  4.3; 
iii.  206;  VValjMle’s  Mem.,  iv.  220;  Burke’s  Works,  x.  100;  Ed.  1812. 
Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
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Dowdeswell,  said,  “ he  who  woidd  really  assist  in  re  es- 
tablishing and  confirming  the  right  in  juries  to  judge  of 
both  law  and  fact,  would  be  the  best  friend  to  posterit)\”^ 
This  work,  however,  was  not  yet  to  be  accomplished 
for  many  years ; and  the  law  of  libel  continued  to  be 
administered  by  the  courts,  according  to  the  doctrine 
which  Parliament  had  hitherto  shrunk  from  condemning. 

But  the  rights  of  juries  continued  to  be  inflexibly 
maintained  in  the  courts,  by  the  eloquence  and  noble 
courage  of  Mr.  Erskine.  The  exertions  of  that  con- 
summate advocate  in  defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
are  memorable  in  forensic  historJ^’*  At  various  stages 
of  the  proceedings,  in  this  case,  he  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  criminality  of  the  libel ; 
and  in  arguing  for  a new  trial,  delivered  a speech, 
which  Mr.  P’ox  repeatedly  declared  to  be  “ the  finest 
argument  in  the  English  language.”®  He  maintained 
“ that  the  defendant  had  had,  in  fact,  no  trial ; having 
been  found  guilty  without  any  investigation  of  his  guilt, 
and  without  any  power  left  to  the  jury,  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  his  innocence.”  And  by  the  most  closely  con- 
nected chain  of  reasoning, — by  authorities,— and  by 
cases,  he  proved  that  the  anomalous  doctrine  against 
which  he  was  contending  was  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  England.  The  new  trial  was  refused  ; and  so 
little  did  Lord  Mansfield  anticipate  the  approaching 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine,  that  he  sneered  at  the 
“ jealousy  of  leaving  the  law  to  the  court,”  as  “ puerile 
rant  and  declamation.”  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  first  statesmen  of  his  own  time,  nor  of 
posterity. 


‘ Ttockinjfham  Mem.,  ii.  200.  1 ; Krskinc's  Speeche.i,  i.  4 j Edin- 

’ In  1778.  He  had  oidy  been  burpli  Ueview,  vol.  xvi.  10.‘$. 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  laat  day  of  ’ Note  to  St.  Tr.,  .xxi.  071. 
the  preceding  term. — .St.  Tr.  xxi. 
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Mr.  Erskine  then  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment.  He 
had  known  throughout  that  no  part  of  the  publication, 
as  charged  in  the  indictment,  was  criminal : but  had 
insisted  upon  maintaining  the  great  public  rights  which 
he  had  so  gloriously  defended.  He  now  pointed  out 
the  innocence  of  the  publication  in  point  of  law  : the 
court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  indictment 
was  defective ; and  the  dean  was  at  length  discharged 
from  his  prosecution.* 

The  trial  of  Stockdale,  in  1789,  afforded  Mr.  Erskine 
another  opportunity  of  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  ever  delivered  in  a 
British  Court  of  Justice.  Stockdale  was  prosecuted  by 
the  attorney-general,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of 
Commons^,  for  publisliing  a defence  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, written  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Logan.  This  pamphlet 
was  charged  in  the  information  as  a scamklous 
and  seditious  libel,  intended  to  vilify  the  House  of 
Commons  as  corrupt  and  unjust,  in  its  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  After  urging  special  grounds  of 
defence,  Mr.  Erskine  contended,  with  consummate  skill 
and  force  of  argument,  that  the  defendant  was  not  to 
be  judged  by  isolated  passages,  selected  and  put  to- 
gether in  the  information,  but  by  the  entire  context  of 
the  publication,  and  its  general  character  and  objects. 
If  these  were  fair  and  proper,  the  defendant  must  be 
acquitted.  That  question  he  put  to  the  juiy  as  one 
which  “ cannot,  in  common  sense,  be  anytliing  resem- 
bUng  a question  of  law,  but  is  a pure  question  of 
fact.”  Lord  Kenyon,  who  tried  the  cause,  did  not  con- 
trovert this  doctrine,  and  the  jury  fairly  comparing 
the  whole  pamphlet  with  the  information,  returned  a 

* St.  Tr.,  Txi.  847 — 1040;  Ers-  Campbell’s  Chief  Justices,  ii.  540. 
kino's  Speeches,  i.  380;  Lori  * FarL  Hist,  xxviL  1,  7. 
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verdict  of  not  guUty4  Thus  Mr.  Erskine  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  important  doctrine  that  full  and  free 
discussion  was  lawful, — that  a man  was  not  to  be 
punished  for  a few  unguarded  expressions,  but  was 
entitled  to  a fair  construction  of  his  general  purpose 
and  anhnus  in  writing, — of  which  the  jury  were  to 
judge.  This  was  the  last  trial  for  libel  which  oc- 
curred, before  Mr.  Fox’s  libel  bill.  Mr.  Erskine  had 
done  all  that  eloquence,  courage,  and  forensic  skill 
could  do  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  rights  of 
juries. 

It  now  only  remained  for  the  legislature  to  accom- 
plish what  had  been  too  long  postponed.  In  May  1791, 
ilr.  Fox  made  noble  amends  for  his  flippant  speech 
upon  the  hbel  laws,  twenty  years  before.  Admitting 
that  his  \news  had  then  been  mistaken,  he  now  exposed 
the  dangerous  anomaly  of  the  law,  in  a speech  of  great 
argumentative  power  and  learning.  Mr.  Erskine’s 
defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  he  pronounced  to  be 
“ so  eloquent,  so  luminous,  and  so  convincing,  that  it 
wanted  but  in  opposition  to  it,  not  a man,  but  a 
giant.”  If  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  was  right  in 
cases  of  libel,  it  would  be  right  in  cases  of  treason. 
He  might  himself  be  tried  for  writing  a paper  charged 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  treason.  In  the  fact  of  publi- 
cation the  juiy  would  find  a verdict  of  guilty ; and  if 
no  motion  were  made  in  an’est  of  judgment,  the  court 
would  say  “ let  him  be  hanged  and  quartered.”  A man 
would  thus  lose  his  life  without  the  judgment  of  his 
peers.  He  was  worthily  seconded  ^ by  Mr.  Erskine, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  that  important 

• St  Tr.^  xxii.  237 ; Erskine's  “ that  the  Grand  Committee  for 

Speeches,  ii.  200.  Courts  of  Justice  do  sit  on  Tuesday 

* The  motion  was  one  of  form,  next” 
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measure.  His  arguments  need  not  be  recapitulated. 

But  one  statement,  illustrative  of  tlie  law,  must  not  be 
omitted.  After  showing  that  the  judges  had  usurped 
the  unquestionable  privilege  of  the  jury  to  decide  upon 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  he  stated,  “ that 
if,  upon  a motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  tiie  innocence  of 
the  defendant’s  intention  was  argued  before  the  court, 
the  answer  would  be  and  was  given  uniformly,  that  the 
verdict  of  guilty  had  concluded  the  criminality  of  the 
intention,  though  the  consideration  of  that  question 
had  been,  by  the  judge’s  authority,  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  jury  at  the  trial.” 

The  opinion  of  the  Commons  had  now  undergone 
so  complete  a change  upon  this  question,  that  Mr.  Fox’s 
views  found  scarcely  any  opponents.  The  attorney- 
general  supported  him,  and  suggested  that  a bill  should 
be  at  once  brought  in  for  declaring  the  law,  to  which 
Mr.  Fox  readily  assented.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  necessary 
“ to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  the  trial  of 
libels,  and  render  it  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.”  The  bill  was  brought  in  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  House 
of  Commons.* 

In  the  Lords,  however,  its  further  progress  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Thurlow,  on  account  of  its  importance, 
and  the  late  period  of  the  session.  Lord  Camden  sup- 
ported it,  as  a declaration  of  what  he  had  ever  main- 
tained to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  England. 

The  bill  was  put  off  for  a month,  without  a division  : 

but  two  protests  were  entered  against  its  postpone-  . . 

raent.* 

In  the  following  session  Mr.  Fox’s  bill  was  again  LMBai, 

1792. 

* Pori.  Hist.,  xxix.  661 — 002.  • Tbid.,  720 — 742. 
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unanimously  passed  by  the  Commons.  In  tlie  Lords  it 
met  with  renewed  opposition  from  Lord  Thurlow,  at 
whose  instance  the  second  reading  was  postponed,  until 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  could  be  obtained  upon 
certain  questions.^  Seven  questions  were  submitted 
to  the  judges*,  and  on  the  11th  of  May,  their  answers 
were  returned.  Had  anything  been  wanting  to  prove 
the  danger  of  those  principles  of  law  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  condemn,  it  would  have  been  supplied  from 
the  unanimous  answers  of  the  judges.  Tliese  princi- 
ples, it  seemed,  were  not  confined  to  libel : but  the 
criminality  or  innocence  of  any  act  was  “ the  result  of 
the  judgment  which  the  law  pronounces  upon  that  act, 
and  must,  therefore,  be,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, matter  of  laiy,  and  not  matter  of  fact.” 
They  even  maintained, — as  Mr.  Fox  had  argued, — 
that  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  letters  or  papers 
set  forth  as  overt  acts  of  treason  was  matter  of  law, 
and  not  of  fact ; yet  shrinking  fi-om  so  alarming  a 
conclusion,  they  added  that  tliey  had  offered  no  opinion 
“ which  will  have  the  effect  of  taking  matter  of  law 
out  of  the  general  issue,  or  out  of  a general  verdict.”^ 
Lord  Camden  combated  the  doctrmes  of  the  judges, 
and  repeated  his  own  matured  and  reiterated  opinion 
of  the  law.  Tlie  bill  was  now  speedily  passed ; witli 
a protest,  signed  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  live  other  lords, 
predicting  “ the  confusion  and  destruction  of  tlie  law 
of  England.”** 

And  thus,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Erskine,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  legislature,  was  passed 


• Pari.  Hist.,  .vxix.  10^0. 

» Ibid.,  1293. 

» Ibid.,  1301. 

* iJirf.,  1 404,1  rat— 15.38;  Ann. 
Keg.,  1792,  p.  3.53;  Chror.  09; 
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the  famous  Libel  Bill  of  1792*,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
judges  and  chief  legal  authorities  of  the  time.  Being 
in  the  form  of  a declaratory  law,  it  was  in  effect  a 
reversal  of  the  decisions  of  the  judges  by  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  Its  success  was  undoubted  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  Wliile  it 
maintained  the  rights  of  juries,  and  secured  to  the 
subject  a fair  trial  by  his  peers,  it  introduced  no 
uncertainty  in  the  law,  nor  dangerous  indulgence  to 
criminals.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
government  was  better  protected  from  unjust  attacks, 
when  juries  were  no  longer  sensitive  to  privileges 
withheld,  and  jealous  of  the  bench  which  was  usurping 
them.‘^ 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  press  had  made 
great  advances  in  freedom,  influence,  and  consideration. 
The  right  to  criticise  public  affairs,  to  question  the  acts 
of  the  government,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature, had  been  established.  Ministers  had  been  taught, 
by  the  constant  failure  of  prosecutions®,  to  tmst  to 
public  opinion  for  the  vindication  of  their  measures, 
rather  than  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  for  the  silencing 
of  libellers.  Wilkes  and  Junius  had  at  once  stimu- 
lated the  activity  of  the  press,  and  the  popular  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  Eeporters  and  printers  having 
overcome  the  resisUince  of  Parliament  to  the  publication 
of  debates'*,  the  press  was  brought  into  closer  relations 


• 32  Geo.  m.  c.  CO.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay savs  : — “ Fox  and  I*itt  are 
fairly  entitled  to  divide  the  high 
honour  of  having  added  to  our 
statute  hook  the  inestimable  law 
which  places  the  liberty  of  the 
press  under  the  protection  of  juries.” 
This  is  cited  and  accepted  by  Lord 
Stanhope  in  his  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
148 : but  why  such  prominence  to 


Pitt,  and  exclusion  of  Erskine  P 
’ Lord  Erskine's  Speeches,  i. 
382,  n. ; Lord  Camphelt’s  laves  of 
the  Chancellors,  v.  JviO. 

’ On  the  27th  Nov.,  1770,  the 
Attorney-General  l)e  Grey  “de- 
clared solemnly  that  he  had  hardly 
been  able  to  bring  a single  offender 
to  ju.stice.” — Pari.  Hitt.,  xvi.  1138. 
* Supra,  Vol.  1.  415  - 437. 
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■with  the  state.  Its  functions  were  elevated,  and  its 
responsibilities  increa.sed.  Statesmen  now  had  audience 
of  the  jxiople.  They  could  justify  their  own  acts  to 
the  world.  The  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  press  were  exjioscd.  Eulers  and  their  critics  were 
brought  face  to  face,  before  the  tiibunal  of  pubhc 
opinion.  The  sphere  of  the  press  wa.s  widely  extended. 
Not  writers  only,  but  the  first  minds  of  the  age, — men 
ablest  in  council  and  debate, — were  daily  contributing 
to  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen.  Newspapers 
promptly  met  the  new  requiivraents  of  their  position. 
Several  were  established  during  this  period,  whose  high 
reputation  and  influence  have  survived  to  our  own 
time*;  and  by  fulness  and  rapidity  of  intelligence, 
frequency  of  publication,  and  literary  ability,  proved 
themselves  woithy  of  their  honourable  mission  to 
instnict  the  jK-ople. 

r«rica-  Nor  is  it  luiworthy  of  remark  that  art  had  come  to 

lures.  jgttgrs,  in  political  controversy.  Since  the 

days  of  Walpole,  caricatures  had  occasionally  pourtrayed 
ministers  in  grotesque  forms,  and  with  comic  incidents ; 
but  during  tliis  period,  caricaturists  had  begun  to 
exercise  no  little  influence  upon  popular  feeling.  The 
broad  humour  and  bold  pencil  of  Gillray  had  con- 
tributed to  foment  the  excitement  against  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  North  ; and  this  skilful  limner  elevated  caricature 
to  the  rank  of  a new  art.  The  people  were  familiarised 
with  the  persons  and  characters  of  public  men  : crowds 
gathered  round  the  printsellers’  windows ; and  as  they 
passed  on,  laughing  good-humouredly,  felt  little  awe  or 
reverence  for  rulers  whom  the  caricaturist  had  made 

' Viz.,  Thu  Moniing  Chronicle,  in  1 788,  holds  an  undisputedposi- 
1700  (e.xtiuct  in  1802);  The  Mom-  lion  as  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
iii;f  I’lmt,  1772 ; The  Morning  world.— Fourth  Estate,  ii. 
Herald,  1780;  The  Times,  founded  00 — loO. 
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ridiculous.  The  press  had  found  a powerful  ally,  which, 
first  used  in  the  interests  of  party,  became  a fui  ther 
clement  of  popular  force.’ 

Meanwhile,  other  means  had  been  devised, — more 
powerful  than  the  press, — for  directing  public  opinion, 
and  exercising  influence  over  the  government  and  the 
legislature.  Public  meetings  had  been  assembled,  poli- 
tical associations  organised,  and  “ agitation  ” — as  it  has 
since  been  termed, — reduced  to  a system.  In  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  under  every  form  of  government,  the 
people  have  been  accustomed,  in  periods  of  e.xcitement, 
to  exercise  a direct  influence  over  their  rulers.  Some- 
times by  tumults  and  rebellions,  sometimes  by  clamours 
and  discontent,  they  have  made  known  their  grievance.s, 
and  struggled  for  redress.*  In  England,  popular  feel- 
ings had  too  often  exploded  in  civil  wars  and  revolu- 
tions ; and,  in  more  settled  times,  the  people  had 
successfully  overborne  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature. No  minister,  however  powerfid,  could  be  wholly 
deaf  to  their  clamours.  In  1733,  Sir  Eobert  Walpole 
liad  been  forced  to  withdraw  his  excise  scheme.®  In 
1 7 54,  Parliament  had  been  compelled  to  repeal  a recent 
act  of  just  toleration,  in  deference  to  popular  prejudices.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  populace  had 
combined  with  the  press  in  hooting  Lord  Bute  out  of 
the  king’s  service ; and  for  many  years  afterwards  popu- 
lar excitement  was  kept  alive  by  the  ill-advised  mea- 
sures of  the  Court  and  Parliament.  It  was  a period  of 
discontent  and  turbidence. 


* Wriffht's  England  under  the 
Ilouae  of  Hanover,  i.  1.30,  40.3 ; ii. 
74 — 83,  &c.;  Twiss’a  Life  of  Eldon, 
i.  162 ; Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  i.  2.30. 

’ “ Pour  la  populace,  ce  n'est 
jamais  par  euvie  d'attnqucr  qu'oUe 


80  souPve,  maia  par  impatience  do 
souffrir.” — Mnn.  de  Still;/,  i.  L'lll. 

• Pari.  Hist.,  viii.  l.'tOtl;  ix.  7; 
Coxe's  Walpole,  i.  372 ; Lord  Iler- 
vey’s  Mem.,  i.  IW,  et  seg. 

* Naturalisation  of  Jews,  1764. 
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111  17C5,  the  Spittilfields’  silk-iveavers,  exasperated 
by  the  rejection  of  a bill  for  the  protection  of  their 
trade  by  the  House  of  Lord.s,  paraded  in  front  of  St. 
James’  Palace  with  black  flags,  surrounded  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  questioned  the  peers 
as  they  came  out,  concerning  their  votes.  They  asstiiled 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  whose  instance  the  bill  had 
been  throivn  out;  and  having  been  dispersed  by  cavalry 
in  Pidace  Yard,  they  proceeded  to  attack  Bedford 
House,  wflience  thej'  were  repulsed  by  the  guards.'  It 
was  an  irregular  and  riotous  attempt  to  overawe  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament.  It  was  tumult  of  the  old 
type,  opposed  ahke  to  law  and  rational  liberty  : but  it 
was  not  the  less  successful.  Encouraged  by  the  master 
manufacturers,  and  exerted  in  a cause  then  in  high 
favour  with  statesmen,  it  was  allowed  to  prevail.  Lord 
Halifax  promised  to  satisfy  the  weavers’" ; and  in  the 
next  year,  to  their  great  joy,  a bill  was  passed  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  silks.® 

But  the  general  discontents  of  the  time  shortly 
developed  other  popular  demonstrations  far  more  for- 
midable, which  were  destined  to  form  a new  era  in 
constitutional  government.  In  1768,  the  excitement  of 
the  populace  in  the  cjiuse  of  Wilkes,  led  to  riots  and  a 
conflict  with  the  military.  But  the  tumultuous  violence 
of  mobs  was  succeeded  by  a deeper  and  more  constitu- 
tiomU  agitation.  The  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
electors  of  Middlesex  by  the  Commons'',  united,  in 
support  of  Wilkes,  the  first  statesmen  of  the  time,  the 


’ Ann.  Itep.,  1705,  p.  -ll  ; Ciren- 
ville  Papers,  iii.  1(58 — 172;  Walp. 
Mem.,  ii.  15.5,  H seq. ; Kockiiiphnm 
Mem.,  i.  200,  207 ; Adolphus' 
Hist.,  i.  177  ; Lord  Mahon’s  Ilist., 
V.  152. 


’ lie ’KTote  toLord  llill.sborouph 
to  ns-siire  the  master-weavers  that 
the  bill  should  pa.<whoth  Houses. — 
Jtockini/kam  Mem.,  i.  2(X) — 207. 

’ 0 (ieo.  HI.  c,  28. 

* Hujira,  Vol.  I.  O'Jo — KXJ. 
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parliamentary  opposition,  the  Avronged  electors,  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  London,  a large  body  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  press,  and  the  populace.  Enthu- 
siastic meetings  of  freeholders  were  assembled  to  PabUe 
support  their  champion,  Avith  whom  the  freeholders  of 
other  counties  made  common  cause.  The  throne  Ava.s 
approached  by  addresses  and  remonstrances.  Junius 
thundered  forth  his  fearfid  iiiA'ectives.  Political  agita- 
tion was  rife  in  A’arious  forms  : but  its  most  memorable 
feature  Avas  that  of  public  meetings,  Avhich  at  this 
period  began  to  take  their  place  among  the  institutions 
of  the  countrj'.'  No  less  than  seventeen  counties  held 
meetings  to  support  the  electors  of  Middlesex.^  Never 
had  so  general  a demonstration  of  public  sentiment 
been  made,  in  such  a form.  It  Avas  a new  phase  in  the 
development  of  public  opinion.  This  movement  was 
.succeeded  by  the  formation  of  a “ society  for  support- 
ing the  bill  of  rights.” 

Ten  years  later,  public  meetings  assumed  more  im-  Public 
portance,  and  a Avider  organisation.  The  freeholders  177^^’ 
of  Yorkshire  and  twenty-three  other  counties,  and  the 
inliabitants  of  many  cities,  were  assembled,  by  their 
sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates,  to  discuss  economical 
and  parliamentary  reform.  These  meetings  were  at- 
tended by  the  leading  men  of  each  neighbourhood  ; and 
speeches  Avere  made,  and  resolutions  and  petitions 
agreed  to,  Avith  a vicAv  to  influence  Parliament,  and 
attract  public  support  to  the  cause.  A great  meeting 
Avas  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  Avith  Mr.  Fox  in  the 


' Ann.  Eejf.,  1770,  p.  68,  00. 
On  the  31st  October,  l7/0,  a large 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster was  belli  in  AA'estminster 
Hall,  when  Mr.  AVilkes  counselled 
them  to  instruct  their  members  to 


impeach  Lord  North. — Adolphus’ 
Hist,  i.  461 ; Ann.  Reg.,  17/0,  p. 
160;  Chron.,  200;  Ixird  Rocking- 
ham’s Mom.,  ii.  03 ; Cooke's  Hist, 
of  Party,  iii.  187. 

• Ann.  Reg.,  1770,  p.  68. 
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chair,  whidi  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  many  of  tlie  most  eminent  meinbei-s  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Nor  Avere  these  meetings  spontaneous  in  each 
locality.  They  Avere  encouraged  by  actiA'e  correspond- 
ence, association,  and  concerted  movements  throughout 
the  countiy.*  Committees  of  correspondence  and 
association  Avere  appointed  by  the  several  counties, 
Avho  kept  alive  the  agitation  ; and  delegates  Avere  sent 
to  London  to  give  it  concentration.  This  practice  of 
delegation  Avas  severely  criticised  in  Parliament.  Its 
representative  principle  was  condemned  as  a derogation 
from  the  rights  of  the  legislature:  no  county  dele- 
gates could  be  recognised,  but  knights  of  the  shire 
returned  by  the  sherifii  Mainly  on  this  ground,  the 
Commons  refused  to  consider  a petition  of  thirty-tAVO 
delegates  Avho  signed  themselves  as  freeholders  only.* 
The  future  influence  of  such  an  organisation  over  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament  Avas  foreseen  : but  it  could 
not  be  prevented.  Delegates  Avere  a natural  incident 
to  association.  Far  from  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
poAver  of  the  Commons,  they  approached  that  body  as 
humble  petitioners  for  redress.  They  represented  a 
cause, — not  the  people.  So  long  as  it  Avas  lawful  for 
men  to  associate,  to  meet,  to  discuss,  to  coiTespond, 
and  to  act  in  concert  for  pohtical  objects,  they  could 
select  delegates  to  represent  their  opinions.  If  their 
aims  AV'ere  laAvfid  and  tlieir  conduct  orderly,  no  means 
Avhich  they  deemed  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  free 
discussion  Avere  unconstitutional ; and  this  system, 
— subject,  hoAvever,  to  certain  restraints®, — has  gene- 


' Supra,  Vol.  I.  -WO  ; Ann.  Rop., 
1780,  II.  85;  I’arl.  Hist.,  x.x.  1878; 
AVyvilVs  Political  Pn|)crs,  i.  1,  ei 
ocy. ; AVraxall's  Mem.,  lii.  292,  &c.; 
Rockinpham  Mem.,  ii.  891 — 403; 
Lord  f.  Russell’a  Life  of  I'ox,  i. 


222 ; ArValpole’s  Journ.,  ii.  S89 — 
441. 

’ 1.3  th  Nov.,  1780;  2nd  April 
and  8th  May,  1781;  Pari,  iiist., 
xxi.  844  ; xxii.  95,  I.‘18. 

• Infra,  pp.  174,  187. 
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ralfy  found  a place  in  later  political  organisations. 
Other  political  societies  and  clubs  were  now  established  * ; 
and  the  princi])lc  of  association  was  brought  into  active 
operation,  with  all  its  agencies.  At  this  time  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  future  enemy  of  pohtical  combinations,  encouraged 
associations  to  forward  the  cause  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, took  counsel  with  their  delegates,  and  enrolled 
himself  a member  of  the  society  for  constitutional 
infonnation."'* 

Ilere  were  further  agencies  for  working  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  bringing  the  popular  will  to  bear 
upon  affairs  of  state.  Association  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  large  assemblages  of  men,  henceforth  be- 
came the  most  powerful  and  impressive  form  of  agita- 
tion. Marked  by  reahty  and  vital  power,  they  were 
demonstrations  at  once  of  moral  conviction,  and  nume- 
rical force.  They  combined  discussion  with  action. 
However  forcibly  the  pre.ss  might  persuade  and  con- 
vince, it  moved  men  singly  in  their  homes  and  busi- 
ness : but  here  were  men  assembled  to  bear  witness  to 
their  earnestness  : the  scattered  forces  of  pubhc  opinion 
■were  collected  and  made  known : a cause  was  popu- 
larised by  the  sj’mpathies  and  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  people  confronted  their  rulers  bodily,  as 
at  the  hustings.’ 

Again,  association  invested  a cause  with  permanent 
interest.  Political  excitement  may  subside  in  a day  : 
but  a cause  adopted  by  a body  of  earnest  and  active 


* Adolphus'  Hist,,  iii.  2.1.1. 

* See  resolutions  agreed  to  at  a 
meeting  of  members  and  delegates 
at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
May  18th,  1782,  in  Sir.  Pitt's  omi 
writiiijjf.  State  Tr.,  x.xii.  4fl2  ; also 
Sir.  Pitt's  eridence  on  the  Trial  of 
Home  Tooke. — Ibid.,  iiv.  381. 


’ “ l/asaociation  possMe  plus  de 
puissance  que  la  presse  " . . . “ I.es 
moyens  d'ex&ution  se  comhinent, 
les  opinions  sc  ddploient  avec  cette 
force,  ct  cette  clialeur,  que  nc  pent 
jamais  attendro  la  pense'e  iScnte." 
— De  To^uevillf,  Ditnocr.  en 

AmMqite,  i.  277. 
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men  is  not  sufTered  to  langiiisli.  It  is  kept  alive  by  meet- 
ings, deputations,  correspondence,  resolutions,  petitions, 
tracts,  advertisements.  It  is  never  suffered  to  be  for- 
gotten : until  it  has  triumphed,  the  world  has  no  peace. 

rublic  meetings  and  associations  were  now  destined 
to  e.xercise  a momentous  influence  on  the  state.  Their 
force  was  great  and  perilous.  In  a good  cause,  and 
directed  by  wise  and  honourable  men,  they  were  de- 
signed to  confer  signal  benefits  upon  their  country  and 
mankind.  In  a bad  cause,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
rash  and  mischievous  leaders,  they  were  ready  instru- 
ments of  tumult  and  sedition.  The  union  of  moral 
and  physical  force  may  convince,  but  it  may  also  prac- 
tise intimidation  : arguments  may  give  place  to  tlueats, 
and  fier)'  words  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence.^  Our 
historj’  abounds  with  examples  of  the  uses  and  perils 
of  political  agitation. 

The  dangei's  of  such  agitation  Avere  exemplified  at 
this  veiy  time,  in  their  worst  form,  by  the  Protestant 
associations.  In  1778,  the  legislature  having  conceded 
to  the  Catholics  of  England  a small  measure  of  indul- 
gence, a body  of  Protestant  zealots  in  Scotland  asso- 
ciated to  resist  its  extension  to  tliat  countrjL  So  ra- 
pidly had  the  principle  of  association  developed  itself, 
that  no  less  than  eighty-five  societies,  or  corresponding 
committees,  were  established  in  communication  Avith 
Edinburgh.  The  fanaticism  of  the  people  Avas  appealed 
to  by  speeches,  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  sermons,  until 
tlie  pious  fury  of  the  popidace  exploded  in  disgraceful 
riots.  Yet  Avas  this  Avretched  agitation  too  successful. 


' “ On  no  pent  re  dissimuler  quo 
la  libortd  itlimitde  d’nssociation,  on 
niatiire  politique,  no  soit,  do  toiitos 
leu  libertds,  la  di-niiore  qii'nn  pcuplo 
puUao  supporter.  Si  olio  no  la  Init 


naa  tomber  dans  I'anarchic,  olio  la 
lui  fait,  pour  ainsi  diro,  toucher  a 
rbaquo  in.-tant.” — JJe  ToequeviUe, 
Dcmo:r.,  i.  2dl. 
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The  Catholics  of  Scotland  waived  their  just  rights  for 
the  sake  of  peace ; and  Parhament  submitted  its  own 
judgment  to  the  arbitrament  of  Scottish  mobs.  ‘ 

This  agitation  next  extended  to  England.  A Pro- 
testant association  was  formed  in  London,  with  which 
niunerous  local  societies,  committees,  and  clubs  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  affiliated.  Of  this 
extensive  confederation,  in  both  countries.  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  elected  president.  The  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land had  overawed  the  legislature  : might  not  the  Pro- 
testants of  England  advance  tlieir  cause  by  intimidation? 
The  experiment  was  now  to  be  tried.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  1780,  Lord  George  Gordon  called  a meeting  of  tlie 
Protestant  Association,  at  Coachmakem’  Hall,  where  a 
petition  to  the  Commons  was  agreed  to,  praying  for 
the  repeal  of  the  late  Catholic  Relief  Act.  Lord  George, 
in  haranguing  this  meeting,  said  that,  “ if  tliey  meant  to 
spend  their  time  in  mock  debate  and  idle  opposition, 
they  might  get  another  leader;”  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  present  their  petition,  unless  attended  by 
20,000  of  his  fellow-citizens.  For  that  purpose,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  a large  body  of  petitioners  and  others,  dis- 
tinguished by  blue  cockades,  assembled  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  whence  they  proceeded  by  different  routes  to 
Westminster,  and  took  possession  of  Palace  Yard,  before 
the  two  Houses  had  yet  met.  As  the  peers  drove  down 
to  the  meeting  of  their  House,  several  were  assailed  and 
pelted.  Lord  Boston  was  dragged  from  his  coach,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  mob.  At  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  mob  forced  their  way  into  the  lobby 
and  passages,  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  House  itself. 
They  assaulted  and  molested  many  members,  obliged 
them  to  wear  blue  cockades,  and  shout  “ no  popery !” 

» Infra,  p.  .3.'$". 
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Though  full  notice  had  been  given  of  such  an  irregu- 
lar assemblage,  no  prepai'ations  had  been  made  for  main- 
taining the  public  peace,  and  securing  Parliament  from 
intimidation.  The  Lords  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
yet  six  constables  only  could  be  found  to  protect  them. 
The  Commons  were  invested : but  their  doorkeepers 
alone  resisted  the  intrusion  of  the  mob.  While  this 
tumult  was  raging,  Lord  George  Gordon  proceeded  to 
present  the  Protestant  petition,  and  moved  that  it  should 
be  immediately  considered  in  committee.  Such  a pro- 
posal could  not  be  submitted  to  in  presence  of  a hooting 
mob  ; and  an  amendment  was  moved  to  postpone  tlie 
consideration  of  the  petition  till  another  day.  A debate 
ensued,  during  which  disorders  were  continued  in  the 
lobby,  and  in  Palace  Yard.  Sometimes  the  House  was 
interrupted  by  violent  knocks  at  tlie  door,  and  tlie 
rioters  seemed  on  tlie  point  of  bursting  in.  Members 
were  preparing  for  defence,  or  to  cut  their  way  out 
witli  their  swords.  Meanwhile,  tlie  author  of  these  dis- 
orders went  several  times  into  tlie  lobby,  and  to  the  top 
of  the  gallery  stairs,  where  he  harangued  the  peojile, 
telling  them  that  their  petition  was  likely  to  meet  with 
small  fiivour,  and  naming  the  members  who  opposed  it. 
Nor  did  he  desist  from  this  outrageous  conduct,  until 
Colonel  Murray,  a relative  of  his  own,  threatened  him 
■svith  his  sword,  on  the  entrance  of  the  first  rioter. 
When  a division  was  called,  the  serjeant  reported  that 
he  could  not  clear  the  lobby  ; and  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  were  suspended  for  a considerable  time.  At 
length,  a detachment  of  military  having  arrived,  the 
mob  dispersed,  the  division  was  taken,  and  the  House 
adjourned.^ 

' Ann.  Iteg.,  1780,  100,  et  teq. ; Purl.  Hist.,  ixi.  05-1 — 080;  Stnte  Tr., 
xxi.  480. 
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The  scene  at  Westminster  had  been  sufficiently  dis-  Riot*  in 
graceful : but  it  was  merely  the  prelude  to  riots  and 
incendiarism,  by  which  London  was  desolated  fora  week. 

On  the  6th,  the  Protestant  petition  was  to  be  considered. 
Measures  had  been  taken  to  protect  the  legislature  from 
further  outrage  : but  Lord  Stormont’s  carriage  was  at- 
tacked, and  broken  to  pieces  ; Mr.  Burke  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob ; and  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  Lord  North’s  official  residence,  in  Downing 
Street.  The  Commons  agreed  to  resolutions  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  privileges,  and  pledging  themselves  to 
consider  the  petition  when  the  tumults  should  subside.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  outrages  of  the  mob  were  encouraged 
by  the  supineness  and  timichty  of  the  government  and 
magistracy,  until  the  whole  metropolis  was  threatened 
with  conflagration.  The  chapels  of  Catholic  ambassa- 
dors were  burned,  prisons  broken  open,  the  houses  of 
magistrates  and  statesmen  destroyed ; the  residence  of 
the  venerable  Mansfield,  with  his  books  and  jiriceless 
manuscripts,  reduced  to  ashes.  Even  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  threatened.  The  streets  swarmed  with  drunken 
incendiaries.  At  length  the  devastation  was  stayed  by 
the  bold  decision  of  the  king.  “ There  shall,  at  least,  be 
one  magistrate  in  the  kingdom,”  said  he,  “ who  will  do 
his  duty ; ” and  by  his  command  a proclamation  was 
immediately  issued,  announcing  that  the  king’s  officers 
were  instructed  to  repress  the  riots;  and  the  military 
received  orders  to  act  wthout  waiting  for  directions 
from  the  civil  magistrate.  The  military  were  prompt 
in  action  ; and  the  rioters  were  dispersed  with  blood- 
shed and  slaughter.® 

' Pari.  ITisL,  xxi.  (161. 

’ Aun.  Reg.,  17S0,  2(V>,  et  feq. 

Nearly  three  hundred  lives  were 
known  to  have  been  lost ; and  one 


hundred  and  fleventy-three  wound- 
ed persons  were  received  into  the 
hospitals. 
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The  legality  of  miliUiry  interference,  in  the  absence 
of  a magistrate,  became  afterwards  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  the 
insurgents,  having  been  engaged  in  overt  acts  of  treason, 
felony  and  riot,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  subject  of  His 
Majesty, — and  not  less  of  soldiers  than  of  other  citizens, 
— to  resist  them.  On  this  ground  was  the  proclama- 
tion justified,  and  the  action  of  the  mifitarj' pronounced 
to  be  warranted  by  law.  His  authority  was  accepted  as 
conclusive.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  executive, 
in  times  of  tumult,  must  be  armed  with  necessary  power : 
but  with  how  little  discretion  had  it  been  used  ? Its 
timely  exercise  might  have  averted  the  anarchy  and 
outrages  of  many  days, — perhaps  without  bloodshed. 
Its  tardy  and  violent  action,  at  the  last,  had  added  to 
the  evils  of  insurrection,  a sangninar)^  conflict  with  the 
people.* 

Such  was  the  sad  issue  of  a ilistempered  agitation  in 
an  unworthy  cause,  and  conducted  with  intimidation 
and  violence.  The  foolish  and  guilty  leader  of  the 
movement  escaped  a conviction  for  high  treason,  to  die, 
some  years  afterwards,  in  Newgate,  a victim  to  the  cruel 
administration  of  tlie  law  of  libel  ^ ; and  many  of  the 
riotere  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  scaffold. 

A few  years  later  another  a.ssociation  was  formed,  to 
forward  a cause  of  noble  philanthropy, — tho  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  almost  beyond  the  range  of 
politics.  It  had  no  constitutional  change  to  seek  : no 
interest  to  promote  : no  prejudice  to  gratify  : not  even 
the  national  welfare  to  advance.  Its  clients  were  a 


* Debates  of  I.^rds  and  Com-  ter  Police),  March  Gth,  1781  ; 
mons,  June  19th,  17H0;  Pari.  76iV/.,  l.'iOu. 

Hist.,  xxi.  090 — 701;  Debate  on  ’ State  Tr.,  xxii.,  175—2.10; 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  motion  (Westmins-  Ann.  Ileg.,  1703,  Chron.  3, 
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despised  race,  in  a tlistant  clime, — an  inferior  type  of 
the  human  family, — for  whom  natures  of  a higher  mould 
felt  repugnance  rather  than  sympathy.  Benevolence 
and  Christian  charity  were  its  only  incentives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  slave-trade  was  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  classes  in  the  country, — merchants,  ship- 
owners, planters.  Before  it  could  be  proscribed,  vested 
interests  must  be  overborne, — ignorance  enlightened, — 
prejudices  and  indifference  overcome, — public  opinion 
converted.  And  to  this  great  work  did  Granville 
Sharpe,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other  noble  spirits 
devote  their  lives.  Never  was  cause  supported  by 
greater  earnestness  and  activity.  The  organisation  of 
the  society  comprehended  all  classes  and  religious  de- 
nominations. Evidence  was  collected  from  every  source, 
to  lay  bare  the  cruelties  and  iniquity  of  the  traffic.  Illus- 
tration and  argument  were  ine.xhaustible.  Men  of  feel- 
ing and  sensibility  appealed,  with  deep  emotion,  to  the 
religious  feelings  and  benevolence  of  the  people.  If 
extravagance  and  bad  taste  sometimes  courted  ridicule : 
the  high  purpose,  just  sentiments,  and  eloquence  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  won  respect  and  admiration. 
Tracts  found  their  way  into  every  house : pulpits  and 
platforms  resounded  with  the  Avrongs  of  the  negro  : pe- 
titions were  multiplied:  ministers  and  Parliament  moved 
to  inquiry  and  action.  Such  a mission  was  not  to  be 
soon  accomplished.  The  cause  could  not  be  won  by 
sudden  enthusiasm, — still  less  by  intimidation : but 
conviction  must  be  wrought  in  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  nation.  And  this  was  done.  Parliament  wjis 
soon  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  the  mitigation  of  the 
woi-st  evils  which  had  been  brought  to  light ; and  in 
little  more  than  twenty  years,  the  slave-trade  was  utterly 
VOL.  II.  K 
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condemned  and  prohibited.’  A good  cause  prevailed, — 
not  by  violence  and  pas.sion, — not  by  demonstrations  of 
popular  force, — but  by  reason,  earnestness,  and  the 
best  feelings  of  mankmd. 

At  no  former  period  had  liberty  of  opinion  made 
advances  so  signal,  as  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this 
reign.  Never  had  the  voice  of  the  people  been  heard 
so  often,  and  so  loudly,  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
state.  Public  opinion  Avas  beginning  to  supply  the 
defects  of  a narrow  representation.  But  evil  days  were 
now  approaching,  when  liberties  so  lately  Avon  were 
about  to  be  suspended.  Wild  and  fanatical  democracy, 
on  the  one  hand,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  rational 
liberty  ; and  a too  sensitive  apprehension  of  its  dangers, 
on  the  other,  Avere  introducing  a period  of  reaction,  un- 
favourable to  popular  rights. 

In  1792,  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  French  revo- 
lution had  inspired  the  great  bod}’’  of  the  people  with 
sentiments  of  fear  and  repugnance ; while  a small,  but 
noisy  and  turbulent-,  party,  in  advocating  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  Avere  proclaiming 
their  admiration  of  French  principles,  and  sympathy 
with  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Currency  Avas  given  to  their 
opinions  in  democratic  tracts,  handbills,  and  ncAvs- 
papers,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  .sedition.  Some  of 
these  papers  Avere  the  work  of  authors  expressing,  as 
at  other  times,  their  own  individual  sentiments:  but 
many  were  disseminated,  at  a Ioav  price,  by  democratic 
associations,  in  correspondence  Avith  France.^  One  of 
the  most  popular  and  dangerous  of  these  publications 
was  Paine’s  second  part  of  the  “ Eights  of  Man.” 

• Clarkson’s  Hist,  of  the  .Slave  of  the  Two  Acts,  Introd.,  xxxvii ; 

Trade,  i.  288,  &c. ; Wilberforce’s  Adolphus'  Hist.,  v.  (17 ; Tomline's 
Life,  i.  1.19 — 17.3,  &c.  Life  of  Ihtt,  iii.  272. 

* Ann.  Reg.,  1792,  p.  306;  Hist. 
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■ Instead  of  singling  out  any  obnoxious  work  for  a 
separate  prosecution,  the  government  issued,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1792,  a proclamation  warning  the  people 
against  wicked  and  seditious  writings,  industriously 
dispersed  amongst  them, — commanding  magistrates  to 
discover  the  authors,  printers,  and  promulgators  of 
such  writings, — and  sheriffs  and  others  to  take  care  to 
prevent  tumults  and  disorders.  This  proclamation, 
having  been  laid  before  Parliament,  was  strongly  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  members  of 
the  opposition,  who  alleged  that  it  was  calculated  to 
excite  groundless  jealousies  and  alarms,' — the  govern- 
ment already  having  .sufficient  powers,  under  the  law, 
to  repress  license  or  disaffection. 

Both  Houses,  however,  concurred  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  proclamation, 
and  expressing  indignation  at  any  attempts  to  weaken 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  established 
form  of  government.'* 

Thomas  Paine  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
He  was  defended  by  Mr.  Erskine,  whom  neither  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  nor  public  clamours, 
had  deterred  from  performing  his  duty  a.s  an  advocate.® 
To  vindicate  such  a book,  on  its  own  merits,  was  not 
to  be  attempted  : but  Mr.  Erskine  contended  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  a writer  Ls  at  liberty  to 
address  the  reason  of  the  nation  upon  the  constitution 
and  government,  and  is  criminal  only  if  he  seeks  to 
excite  them  to  disobey  the  law,  or  calumniates  living 

• See  also  tupra,  p,  31.  tions  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 

* Pnrl.  Hist,  xxix.  1470 — 16.34;  and  George  I. 

Tomline’s  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  347;  • St.  Tr,,  xxvi.  716;  I^ord  Camp- 

Ijord  Malmesbury’s  Corr.,  ii.  441.  bell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  n. 
There  had  been  similar  proclama-  466. 
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magistrates.  He  maintained  “ that  opinion  is  free,  and 
that  conduct  alone  is  amenable  to  the  law.”  He  him- 
self condemned  Mr.  Paine’s  opinions  : but  his  client  was 
not  to  be  punished  because  the  jury  disapproved  of 
them  as  opinions,  unless  their  character  and  intention 
were  criminal.  And  he  showed  from  the  writings  of 
Locke,  Milton,  llurke,  Pale)%  and  other  speculative 
writers,  to  what  an  extent  abstract  opinions  upon  our 
constitution  had  been  expressed,  without  being  objected 
to  as  libellous.  The  obnoxious  writer  was  found  guilty' : 
but  the  general  principles  expounded  by  his  advocate, 
to  which  his  contem{>orarics  turned  a deaf  ear,  have 
long  been  accejited  as  the  basis,  on  which  liberty  of 
opinion  is  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  democracy,  of  the  press,  and 
of  speculative  opinions,  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
progress  of  events  in  France,  and  the  extravagance  of 
English  democrats. 

Several  societies,  which  had  been  formed  for  other 
objects,  now  avowed  their  sympathy  and  fellowship 
with  the  revolutionaiy  party  in  France, — addi-essed  the 
National  Convention, — corresponded  with  ]x)litical  clubs 
and  public  men  in  Paris ; and  imitated  the  sentiments, 
the  language,  and  the  cant  then  in  vogue  across  the 
channel.'"*  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the 
“ Eevolution  Society,”  the  “ Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,”  and  the  “ London  Corresponiling  Society.” 
The  Eevolution  Society  had  been  fonned  long  since,  to 
commemorate  the  English  revolution  of  1G88,  and  not 
that  of  France,  a century  later.  It  met  annually  on  the 
4th  of  November,  when  its  principal  toasts  were  the 
memory  of  King  William,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty 

* St.  Tr.,  xxii.  367.  ’ Ann.  Keg.,  1792,  part  ii.  128 — 

170,  344. 
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of  the  press.  On  the  4th  of  Xov.,  1788,  the  centenaiy 
of  the  revolution  had  been  commemorated  throughout 
tlie  country,  by  men  of  all  parties  ; and  the  Eevolution 
Society  had  been  attended  by  a secretary  of  state,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.*  But  the  excitement  of  the 
times  quickened  it  with  a new  life  ; and  historiciil  sen- 
timent was  lost  in  political  agitation.  The  example  of 
France  idmost  effaced  the  memory  of  William.'"*  The 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  had  been  formed 
in  1780,  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  political  rights, 
and  to  forward  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Among  its  early  members  were  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 
These  soon  left  the  society  : but  Mr.  Wyvill,  Major 
Cartwright,  Mr.  Ilorne  Tooke,  and  a few  more  zealous 
politicians,  continued  to  support  it,  advocating  universal 
suffrage,  and  distributing  obscure  tracts.  It  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  public : its  funds  were  low  ; and  it  was 
only  saved  from  a natural  death  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion.** 

Tlie  Ix)ndon  Corresponding  Society,  — composed 
chiefly  of  working  men, — was  founded  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  events  in  France.  It  sought  to 
remedy  all  the  grievances  of  society,  real  or  imaginary, 
— to  correct  all  jjolitical  abuses,  — and  particularly 
to  obtain  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parUaments. 
These  objects  were  to  be  secured  by  the  joint  action 
t)f  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  country.  The 


' History  of  the  Two  Acts,  In- 
trod.,  XXXV. 

’ Abstract  of  the  History  and 
Proceedinjfs  of  the  Revolution  .So- 
ciety, 1780 ; Sermon  by  Dr  Price, 
with  Appendix,  1780  ; “ The  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution  So- 
ciety in  London,”  &c.,  171)2  ; Ann. 
Reg.,  1702,  part  i.  165,  311,  366; 


part  ii.  l.'lo ; App.  to  Chron.,  128, 
el  teq. ; Adolphus’  Hist  iv.  543, 
V.  211. 

* Stephens’  Life  of  Home  Tooke, 
i.  4"15;  li.  144;  Hist,  of  the  Two 
Acts,  Introd.,  xxxvii.  AVr-vill’s 
Pol.  Papers,  ii.  537  ; Adolphus’ 
Hist,  V.  212;  I ord  Stanhope's  Life 
of  Pitt,  it  65. 
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sclieme  embraced  a wide  correspondence,  not  only 
with  other  pohtical  associations  in  England,  but  witli 
the  National  Convention  of  France,  and  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris.  The  leaders  were  obscure  and,  for  the  most 
part,  illiterate  men  ; and  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
were  more  conspicuous  for  extravagance  and  folly  than 
for  violence.  Arguments  for  universal  suffrage  were 
combined  with  abstract  speculations,  and  conventional 
phrases,  borrowed  from  France, — wholly  foreign  to  the 
sentiments  of  Englishmen  and  the  genius  of  English 
liberty.  Their  members  were  “ citizens,”  the  king  was 
“ chief  magistrate.”  '■ 

These  societies,  animated  by  a common  .sentiment, 
engaged  in  active  correspondence  ; and  publi-shed  nu- 
merous resolutions  and  addresses  of  a democratic,  and 
sometimes  of  a seditious  character.  Their  wild  and 
visionary  schemes, — however  captivating  to  a lower 
chiss  of  pohticians, — served  only  to  'discredit  and  en- 
danger libertj'.  They  were  repudiated  by  the  “ Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,”'*  and  by  all  the  earnest 
but  temperate  reformers  of  that  time : they  shocked 
the  sober,  alarmed  the  timid,  and  provoked, — if  they 
did  not  justify, — the  severities  of  the  government. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  insignificance  of  these  societies 
would  have  excited  contempt  rather  than  alarm  : but 
as  clubs  and  demagogues,  originally  not  more  formid- 
able, had  obtained  a terrible  ascendency  in  France,  they 
aroused  apjirehensions  out  of  proportion  to  their  real 
danger.  In  presence  of  a political  earthquake,  without 
a parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  eveiy  symptom 
of  revolution  was  too  readily  magnified. 

* Ann.  Reg.,  1792,  p.  300 ; 1793,  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fo.x,  ii. 
p.  lO-Yj  •■Vpp.  to  Chron.,  75,  1794,  2S4j  Belsham's  Hist.,  viii.  495,  499. 
p.  129;  Adolphus’  Hist.,  v.  212;  ’ See  siojra,  Vol.  I.  .340  ; l..ord  J. 

Tomline’s  Life  of  I’itt,  iii.  272, 321 ; Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  203. 
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There  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  the  alarm  of 
this  period  was  exaggerated  and  excessive.  Evidence  akrma. 
was  not  forthcoming  to  prove  it  just  and  well-founded. 

The  societies,  however  mischievous,  had  a small  follow- 
ing: they  were  not  encouraged  by  any  men  of  influence  : 
the  middle  classes  repudiated  them : society  at  large 
condemned  them.  None  of  the  causes  which  had  pre- 
cipitated the  revolution  in  France  were  in  existence 
here.  None  of  the  evils  of  an  absolute  government  pro- 
voked popular  resentment.  We  had  no  lettres  de  cachet, 
or  Bastille : no  privileged  aristocracy : no  impassable 
gulf  between  nobles  and  the  commonalty  : no  ostracism 
of  opinion.  We  had  a free  constitution,  of  which  English- 
men were  proud, — a settled  society, — with  just  grada- 
tions of  rank,  bound  together  by  all  the  ties  of  a well- 
ordered  commonwealth ; and  om-  hberties,  long  since 
secured,  were  still  growing  with  the  greatness  and 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  In  France  there  was  no 
bond  between  the  government  and  its  subjects  but 
authority : in  England,  power  rested  on  the  broad  basis 
of  liberty.  So  stanch  was  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  that 
where  one  [person  was  tainted  with  sedition,  thousands 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  law  and  constitution  with 
their  lives.  The  people,  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  good 
order  as  their  rulers,  were  proof  against  the  seductions 
of  a few  pitiful  democrats.  Instead  of  sympathising 
with  the*  French  revolution,  they  were  shocked  at 
its  bloody  excesses,  and  recoiled  with  horror  from  its 
social  and  religious  exttavagances.  The  core  of  Eng- 
lish society  was  sound.  Who  that  had  lately  witnessed 
the  aflTectionate  loyalty  of  the  whole  people,  on  the 
recovery  of  the  king  from  his  affliction,  could  suspect 
them  of  republicanism  ? 

Yet  their  very  loyalty  was  now  adverse  to  the  public 
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BeprfSMTe  liberties.  It  sliowed  itself  in  dread  and  hatred  of 
1^9^’  democracy.  Eepression  and  severity  were  popular, 
and  sure  of  cordial  support.  The  influential  classes, 
more  alanned  than  the  government,  eagerly  fomented 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  reaction.  They  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  press  and 
popular  opinion.  Tlicir  own  power  had  been  distm-bed 
by  the  political  agitation  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
w’as  further  threatenerl  by  parliamentary  reform.  But 
tlie  time  had  now  come  for  recovering  their  ascend- 
ency. The  democratic  spirit  of  the  people  was  betray- 
ing itself ; and  must  be  crushed  out,  in  the  cause  of 
order.  The  dangers  of  parliamentary  reform  were 
illustrated  by  clamours  for  universal  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  and  the  rights  of  man ; and  reformers  of 
all  degrees  were  to  be  scouted  as  revolutionary. 

The  calm  and  lofty  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  httle  prone 
to  apprehension.  He  had  discountenanced  Mr.  Burke’s 
early  reprobation  of  the  French  revolution : he  had 
recently  declared  his  confidence  in  the  peace  and  pros- 
]>erity  of  his  country ; and  had  been  slow  to  foresee 
the  politic.al  dangers  of  events  in  France.  But  he  now 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Burke  and  an  increasing 
party  in  Parliament ; and  while  he  quieted  their  ap- 
prehensions, he  secured  for  himself  a vast  addition  of 
moral  and  material  support.  Enlarging  his  own  party, 
and  breaking  up  the  opposition,  he  at  the  same  time 
won  public  confidence. 

It  was  a crisis  of  unexampled  difficulty, — needing 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  firmness.  Ministers,  chargc*d 
with  the  maintenance  of  order,  could  not  neglect 
any  security  which  the  peril  of  the  time  demanded. 
They  were  secure  of  support  in  punishing  sedition  and 
treason  : the  guilty  few  would  meet  with  no  .sym- 
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pathy  among  a loyal  people.  But,  counselled  by  their 
new  chancellor  and  convert.  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
the  law  officem  of  the  crown,  the  government  gave 
too  ready  a credence  to  the  reports  of  their  agents ; 
and  invested  the  doings  of  a small  knot  of  democrats, — 
chiefly  working  men, — with  the  dignity  of  a wide- 
spread conspiracy  to  overturn  the  constitution.  Euling 
over  a free  state,  they  learned  to  dread  the  people, 
in  the  spirit  of  tjTants.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  country,  they  appealed  to  its 
fears ; and  in  repressing  seditious  practices,  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  liberty  of  opinion.  Their  policy, 
dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  a time  of  strange  and 
untried  danger,  was  approved  by  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  their  contemporaries : but  has  not  been  justi- 
fied,— in  an  age  of  greater  freedom, — by  the  maturer 
judgiuent  of  posterity. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  government  was  calcu-  Proci*m«- 
lated  to  excite  a panic.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1792, 
a proclamation  was  issued,  stating  tliat  so  dangerous  a 
spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  been  excited  by  evil- 
disposed  persons,  acting  in  concert  with  persons  in 
foreign  parts,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  and 
embody  the  militia.  And  Parliament,  which  then  stood 
prorogued  until  the  3rd  of  January,  was  directed  to 
meet  on  the  13th  of  December. 

The  king’s  speech,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  King’* 
repeated  the  statements  of  the  proclamation ; and  ad-  S!^“i’8th, 
verted  to  designs,  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign 
countries,  to  attempt  “ the  destruction  of  our  happy 
constitution,  and  the  subversion  of  all  order  aud 
government.”'  These  statements  were  warmly  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Fox,  who  termed  them  “ an  intolerable 

’ Comm.  JoUTD.,  xlviii.  4 ; Pari.  Hist.,  xxx.  6 ; Fox’s  Speeches,  iv.  445. 
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calumny  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain,”  and  argued 
that  the  executive  goveniment  Avere  about  to  assume 
control,  not  only  over  the  acts  of  the  people,  but  over 
their  very  thoughts.  Instead  of  silencing  discussion, 
he  counselled  a forwardness  to  redress  every  grievance. 
Other  speakers  also  protested  against  the  exaggerated 
views  of  the  state  of  the  country  which  the  adminis- 
tration had  encouraged.  They  e.xhorted  ministers  to 
have  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  people ; and,  instead  of  fomenting  ajiprehensions, 
to  set  an  example  of  calmness  and  sobriety.  But  in 
both  Houses  addresses  Avere  voted  *,  giving  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  to  the  sentiments  expressed  from  the 
throne.*  The  majority  did  not  hesitate  to  permit 
popular  privileges  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  prevailing  panic. 

But  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  alleged  dangers  had 
been  produced ; and  on  the  28th  of  February,  Mr. 
Sheridan  proposed  an  inquiry,  in  a committee  of  the 
whole  House.  He  denied  the  existence  of  seditious 
jiractices ; and  imputed  to  the  government  a desire  to 
create  a panic,  in  order  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  Fnuice,  Avith  Avhich  Avar  Avas  now  declared ; and 
to  divert  attention  from  parliamentary  reform.  The 
debate  elicited  no  further  evidence  of  sc*dition : but  the 
motion  Avas  negatived  without  a iliA’ision.* 

MeaiiAvhile,  prosecutions  of  the  press  abounded, 
especially  against  publishers  of  Fame’s  AVorks.*  Sedi- 
tious speaking  Avas  also  vigilantly  repressed.  A few 


* lu  llio  Conunons  bv  a majority 
of  2iKJ  to  oO. 

’ Pari.  lli<t.  XIX.  1 — 80.  Ann. 
Peg..  17DS,  p.  244—240. 

* Pari.  Hist.,  XXX.  52.S. 

* E.  If.,  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton, 
Daniel  Holt,  and  otliera  ; State  Tr., 
xxiL  &74 — 822;  Ibid.,  xiiii.  214, 


&c.  The  Attorney-General  slated, 
on  the  l-Stli  December,  17tl2,  that 
he  had  on  his  tile  200  informations 
for  seditious  libels.  — Adolphus’ 
Hist.,  V.  524.  See  also  Currie’s 
I.ife,  i.  18.j  : Itoscoe’s  Life,  i.  124  ; 
Ilolcrofl’s  Mem.,  ii.  161. 
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examples  will  illustrate  the  rigorous  administration  of  Trial  of 
the  laws.  John  Frost,  a respectable  attorney,  who  had  March 
been  associated  with  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Mr. 

Pitt,  a few  years  before,  in  promoting  parliamentary 
reform,  was  prosecuted  for  seditious  words  spoken  in 
convei-sation,  after  dinner,  at  a coffee-house.  liis  words, 
reprehensible  in  themselves,  Avere  not  aggravated  by 
evidence  of  malice  or  seditious  intent.  They  could 
scarcely  be  termed  adAUsed  speaking ; yet  Avas  he  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment,  to 
sUind  in  the  pillorj’  at  Charing  Cross,  and  to  be  struck 
off  the  roll  of  attorneys.  ^ Mr.  Wiuterbotham,  a Baptist  Mr.  Win- 
^linister,  was  tried  for  uttering  seditious  Avords  in  two  1*793.  ™' 
sermons.  The  evidence  brought  against  him  Avas  dis- 
tinctly contradicted  by  several  witnesses  ; and  in  the 
second  case,  so  weak  Avas  the  eAudence  for  the  croAvn, 
and  so  conclusive  his  defence,  that  the  judge  directed 
an  acquittal;  yet  in  both  cases  the  jury  returned 
verdicts  of  guilty.  The  luckless  minister  was  sentenced 
to  four  years’  imprisonment,  to  pay  tAvo  fines  of  100/., 
and  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour.*  Thomas  Caaeof 
Briellat  Avas  tried  for  the  use  of  seditious  words  in 
conversations  at  a public-house,  and  in  a butcher’s  shop. 

Here  again  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  con- 
tradicted by  Avitnesses  for  the  defence  : but  no  credit 
being  given  to  the  latter,  the  jury  retumal  a verdict  of 
guilty ; and  Briellat  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  100/.® 

The  trial  of  Dr.  IIud.son,  for  seditious  Avords  spoken  Dr.  nuJ- 
at  the  London  Coffee-House,  affords  another  illustration  9^’ 
of  the  alarmed  and  watchful  spirit  of  the  people.  Dr. 

Hudson  had  addressed  toasts  and  sentiments  to  his 

• St.  Tr.,  xxii.  622.  • St.  Tr.,  xxii.  910. 

• Ibid^  S23,  876. 
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friend  Mr.  Pigott,  wlio  ■was  dining  with  him  in  the  same 
box.  Other  guests  in  tlie  cofTee-house  overheard  them, 
and  interfered  with  threats  and  violence.  Both  the 
friends  were  given  in  charge  to  a constable  : but  Dr. 
Hudson  was  alone  brought  to  trial.  ^ He  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and 
to  pay  a fine  of  200Z.'* 

Nor  were  such  prosecutions  confined  to  the  higher 
tribunals.  The  magistrates,  invited  to  vigilance  by  the 
king’s  proclamation,  and  fully  sharing  the  general 
alarm,  were  satisfied  with  scant  evidence  of  sedition ; 
and  if  they  erred  in  their  zeal,  ■were  sure  of  being 
upheld  by  higher  authorities.®  And  thus  every  in- 
cautious disputant  was  at  the  mercy  of  panic-stricken 
Avitnesses,  oflicious  constables,  and  countiy  justices. 

Another  agency  was  evoked  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times, — dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to 
the  security  of  domestic  life.  Vohmtarj^  societies  were 
established  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  executive  government  in  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  seditious  writings  or 
language.  Of  these  the  parent  was  the  “ Society  for 
the  protection  of  liberty  and  property  against  repub- 
licans and  levellers.”  These  societies,  supported  by 
large  subscriptions,  were  busy  in  collecting  evidence 
of  seditious  designs, — often  consisting  of  anonymous 
letters, — often  of  the  reports  of  informers,  liberally 
rewarded  for  their  activity.  They  became,  as  it  were. 


' The  bill  of  indictment  against 
Pigott  ■was  rejected  by  the  grand 

juT- 

’ 8t.  Tr.,  xxii.  1010. 

* A yeoman  in  hia  cups  being 
exhorted  by  a constable,  as  drunk 
B.S  himself,  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
king’s  name,  muttered,  “D — you 
and  the  king  too for  which  the 
loyal  quarter  sessions  of  Kent  sen- 


tenced him  to  a j car'simprisonment. 
A complaint  being  made  of  this  sen- 
tence to  Ixird  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough, he  said,  “ that  to  save  the 
country  from  revolution,  the  au- 
thority of  all  tribunals,  high  and 
low,  must  be  upheld.”  — Lord 
Camphrir t Lives  of  the  Chaucellort, 
vi.  2tl5. 
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public  prosecutors,  supplying  the  government  witli 
proofs  of  supposed  offences,  and  quickening  its  zeal  in 
the  prosecution  of  offenders.  Every  unguarded  woixl 
at  the  club,  the  market-place,  or  the  tavern,  was  re- 
ported to  these  credidous  alarmists,  and  noted  as  evi- 
dence of  disaffection. 

Such  associations  were  repugnant  to  the  policy  of 
our  laws,  by  which  the  crown  is  charged  with  the  office 
of  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  while  the  people,  repre- 
sented by  juries,  are  to  judge,  without  favour  or  preju- 
dice, of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  But  here  the  people 
were  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the  crown 
against  offenders,  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  prejudge 
the  guilt.  How  then  could  members  of  these  societies 
assist  in  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  as  juiyunen 
and  justices  of  the  peace  ? In  the  country  especially 
was  justice  liable  to  be  warped.  Local  cases  of  sedition 
were  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  by  magistrates  who 
were  leaders  of  these  societies,  and  by  jurors  who,  if 
not  also  members,  were  the  tenants  or  neighbours  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  bench.  Prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
being  all  leagued  against  the  accused,  in  a time  of  panic, 
how  could  any  man  demand  with  confidence  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers  ? ' 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  Scotland  were  more  Apprehea- 
alanned  by  the  French  revolution  than  the  English  go-  “emooLy 
vernment ; and  their  apprehensions  were  increased  by 
the  proceedings  of  several  societies  for  democratic  re- 
form, and  by  the  assembling  in  Edinburgh  of  a “ conven- 
tion of  delegates  of  the  as.sociated  friends  of  the  people,” 
from  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  mis- 
sion of  these  delegates  was  to  discuss  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage  : but  the  excitement  of  the  times 

* Proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  Jan.  1793; 

Erskine's  Speeches,  iv.  411. 
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led  them  to  an  extravagance  of  language,  and  proceed- 
ings which  had  characterised  other  associations.^  The 
government  resolved  to  confront  democracy  and  over- 
awe sedition  : but  in  this  period  of  panic,  even  justice 
AViis  at  fault ; and  the  law  was  administered  with  a 
severity  discreditable  to  the  courts,  and  to  tlie  public 
sentiments  of  that  country.  Some  of  the  persons  im- 
plicated in  obnoxious  publications  withdrew  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  ^ ; while  those  who  remained 
found  little  justice  or  mercy.’ 

Thomas  Muir,  a young  advocate  of  high  talents  and 
attainments,  having  exposed  him.self  to  suspicion  by 
his  activity  in  promoting  the  proscribed  cause  of  par- 
liamentiiry  reform,  and  as  a member  of  the  convention 
of  delegates,  was  brouglit  to  trial  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  for  sedition.  Every  incident 
of  this  trial  marked  the  unfairness  and  cruel  spirit  of 
his  judges. 

In  deciding  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
tliey  dilated  upon  tlie  enormity  of  the  offences  cliargetl, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  amounted  almost  to  higli 
treason, — upon  the  excellence  of  our  constitution,^  and 
the  terrors  of  the  French  revolution.  It  was  plain 
that  any  attempt  to  amend  our  institutions  was,  in 
their  eyes,  a crime.  All  the  jur^nnen,  selected  by 
the  sheriff  and  picked  by  the  presiding  judge,®  were 
members  of  an  a.ssociation  at  Goldsmith’s  Hall,  who 
had  enused  Muir’s  name  from  their  books  as  an  enemy 


' Ann.  Rpjr.,  1794,  p.  120;  State 
Tr.,  xxiii.  3Si5,  H .‘tOH. 

® James  Tytlcr,  St  Tr.,  xxiii.  2; 
.lolin  Elder  and  William  Stewart, 
Ihid.  2it ; .lames  Smith  and  John 
Mennons,  I&id.  34;  James  T.  Cal- 
lender, J/nd.  84. 

• See  Trial  of  Walter  Berry 
and  James  Itobertson,  State  Tr., 


xxiii.  70. 

* The  Ixird  Justice  Clerk  (Tx)rd 
Braxficld)  termed  it  “ the  happiest, 
the  best,  and  the  most  noble  con- 
stitution in  the  world,  and  I do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  make  a better 
— St.  7h,  xxiii.  132. 

‘ State  Tr.,  xix.  11  «. ; Cock- 
bum’s  51em.,  87. 
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to  the  constitution.  He  objected  that  such  men  had 
already  prejudged  his  cause,  but  was  told  he  might  as 
well'object  to  his  judges,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  constitution ! The  witnesses  for  the  crown  failed 
to  prove  any  seditious  speeches, — while  they  all  bore 
testimony  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  coun- 
selled order  and  obedience  to  the  law.  Throughout 
the  trial,  he  was  browbeaten  and  threatened  by  the 
judges.  A contemptible  witness  against  him  was 
“ caressed  by  the  pro.«ecutor,  and  complimented  by 
the  court,” — while  a witne.ss  of  his  o^vn  was  hurriedly 
committed  for  concealing  the  truth,  without  hearing 
Muir  on  his  behalf,  who  was  told  that  “he  had  no 
right  or  title  to  interfere  in  the  business.”  In  the 
spirit  of  a bygone  age  of  judicature,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate denounced  Muir  as  a demon  of  sedition  and 
mischief.  He  even  urged  it  as  a proof  of  guilt  that  a 
letter  had  been  found  among  his  papers,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer,  who  was  about  to  be  tried  for 
sedition ! 

Muir  defended  himself  in  a speech  worthy  of  the 
talents  and  courage  which  were  to  be  crushed  by  this 
prosecution.  Little  did  they  avail  him.  He  knew 
that  he  was  addressing  men  by  whom  his  cause  had 
been  prejudged ; but  he  appealed  worthily  to  the  public 
and  to  posterity ; and  affirmed  that  he  was  tried,  in 
truth,  for  promoting  parliamentary  reform.  The  Lonl 
Justice  Clerk,  Braxfield^,  confirmed  this  assertion,  by 
charging  the  jury  that  to  preach  the  necessity  of  reform, 
at  a time  of  excitement,  was  seditious.  This  learned 
judge  also  harangued  the  jury  upon  parliamentar)’- 

’ Robert  McQueen  of  Braxfield  find  them  law,”  was  said  to  hare 
— Lord  Braxfield,  “ was  the  Jef-  been  his  lan^aire  to  the  govem- 
freys  of  Scotland.”  ” Let  them  ment.  — Lord  Cockbum'a  Mem., 
bring  me  more  prisoners,  and  I will  110. 
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reform.  “The  landed  interest  alone  had  a right  to 
be  represented,”  he  said;  “as  for  the  rabble,  who 
have  nothing  but  personal  property,  what  hold  has 
the  nation  of  them  ? ” Need  it  be  told  that  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty  ? And  now  the  judges  re- 
newed their  reflections  upon  the  enonnity  of  the  pri- 
soner’s crimes.  Lord  Henderland  noticed  the  applause 
with  whicli  Muir’s  noble  defence  had  been  received  by 
the  audience, — which  could  not  but  admire  his  spirit 
and  eloquence, — as  a proof  of  the  seditious  feelings  of 
the  people ; and  though  his  lordship  allowed  that  this 
incident  should  not  aggravate  Muir’s  punishment,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen 
yeai-s.  Lord  Swinton  could  scarcely  distinguish  Muir’s 
crime  from  high  treason,  and  said,  with  a ferocity 
unworthy  of  a Christian  judge,  “if  punishment  adequate 
to  the  crime  of  sedition  were  to  be  sought  for,  it  could 
not  be  found  in  our  law,  now  that  torture  is  happily 
abolished.”  He  concurred  in  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation,— referring  to  the  Eoman  law  where  sedi- 
tious criminals  in  furcam  tolluntiir,  ant  be^tiis 

objiciuntur,  ant  in  insulam  deportantur."  “We  have 
chosen  the  mildest  of  these  punishments,”  said  his 
lordship ! Lord  Abercromby  and  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  thought  the  defendant  fortunate  in  having  escaped 
wdth  his  life, — the  penalty  of  treason ; and  the  latter, 
referring  to  the  applause  with  which  Muir  had  been 
greeted,  admitted  that  the  circumstance  had  no  little 
weight  with  him,  in  considering  the  punishment.^ 


' St  Tr.,  xxiii.  118 — 238  ; Lord 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors, vi.  261.  In  reference  to  this 
trial,  Lord  Cockbum  says,  “ if, 
instead  of  being  a Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  sitting  for  the  trial  of 


guilt  or  innocence,  it  had  been  an 
ancient  commission  appointed  by 
the  crown  to  procure  convictions, 
little  of  its  judicial  manner  would 
have  remiired  to  be  changed.” — 
MemoriaU,  p.  100. 
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Wlmt  was  this  but  an  avowal  tliat  public  opinion 
was  to  be  repressed  and  punislied  in  the  person  of 
Muir,  who  was  now  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  ? And 
thus,  witliout  even  tlie  outward  show  of  a fair  trial,  Muir 
stood  sentenced  to  a punishment  of  unwarrantable,  if 
not  illegal,  severity.' 

A few  da)^s  after  this  trial,  the  Rev.  T.  Fyshe  Palmer^ 
was  tried  for  sedition  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary at  Perth.  He  was  charged  with  circulating  an 
address  from  “ A society  of  the  friends  of  liberty  to  their 
fellow-citizens.”  However  .strong  the  language  of  this 
paper^,  its  sole  object  was  to  secure  a reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whose  corruption  and  depen- 
dence were  attributed  all  the  evils  which  it  denounced. 
His  trial  was  conducted  with  less  intemperance  than 
that  of  Muir,  but  scarcely  with  more  fairness.  In  de- 
ciding upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  the  judges 
entertained  no  doubt  that  the  paper  was  seditious, 
which  they  proved  mainly  by  combating  the  truth  of 
the  propositions  contained  in  it.  The  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  who  gave  their  evidence  with  much  reluctance, 
proved  that  Palmer  w;is  not  the  author  of  the  address  : 


* Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the 
law  of  .Scotland  did  not  autliorise 
the  sentcucn  of  transportation  for 
sedition,  but  of  banisbment  only. 
This  was  afTimied  over  and  over 
again.  In  1707  Mr.  Fox  said  ho 
was  satisfied,  “ not  niendy  on  the 
authority  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  that  country,  but  on  the  infor- 
mation he  had  himself  been  able  to 
acquire,  that  no  such  law  did  exist 
in  .Scotland,  and  that  those  who 
acted  uptm  it,  will  one  day  he 
brought  to  a severe  retribution  for 
their  conduct.” — VurLIIini.,  xxxiii. 
CIO. 

It  seems  also  that  the  Act  25 
Geo.  III.  c.  40,  for  removing 

VOL.  II.  L 


offenders,  in  Scotland,  to  places  of 
temporary  confinement,  had  ex- 
pired in  17tW ; and  that  “ Muir 
and  Falmcr  were  nevcrtheleas  re- 
moved from  Scotland  and  trans- 
ported to  Ilotany  Bay,  though  there 
was  no  statute  then  in  force  to 
warrant  it.”  — Lord  Colc/ienler'i 
Diary,  i.  50. 

’ Mr.  Palmer  had  taken  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
afterwards  became  an  Unitarian 
minister. 

’ ” That  portion  of  liberty  you 
once  enjoyed  is  fast  setting,  wo 
fear,  in  the  darkne.ss  of  despotism 
and  tjTanny,”  was  the  strongest 
sentence. 


The  Rev. 
T.  Fyshe 
Palmer, 
.Sept.  12tb, 
1793 
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Trial  of 
William 
Skirvinp, 
Jan.  6th 
and  7th, 
1794. 


but  had  coiTCcted  it,  and  softened  many  of  its  expres- 
sions. Tliat  he  was  concerned  in  its  printing  and  cir- 
culation, was  clearly  proved. 

The  judicial  views  of  sedition  may  be  estimated  from 
part  of  Lord  Abercromby’s  summing  up.  “ Gentle- 
men,” said  he,  “ the  right  of  imivensal  suffrage,  tlie 
subjects  of  tliis  country  never  enjoyed ; and  were  they 
to  enjoy  it,  tliey  would  not  long, enjoy  either  liberty 
or  a free  constitution.  You  will,  therefore,  consider 
whether  tellmg  the  people  that  they  have  a just  right 
to  what  would  unquestionably  bo  tantamount  to  a total 
subversion  of  this  constitution,  is  such  a writing  as  any 
person  is  entitled  to  compose,  to  print,  and  to  publish.” 
When  such  opinions  were  declared  from  the  bench, 
who  can  wonder  if  complaints  were  heard  that  the  law 
punished  as  sedition,  the  advocacy  of  parliamentary 
reform  ? Palmer  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years’  transportation, — not  without  intimations 
from  Lord  Abercromby  and  Lord  Eskgrove  tliat  his 
crime  so  nearly  amounted  to  treason,  that  he  had  mu'- 
rowly  escaped  its  punishment.' 

After  these  trials,  the  govemment  resolved  to  put 
down  the  Convention  of  tlie  friends  of  the  jieople  in 
Edinburgh,  whose  proceedings  had  become  marked 
by  greater  extravagance.'"*  Its  leaders  were  arrested, 
and  its  papers  seized.  In  Januarj'  1704,  William 
Skirving,  the  secretary,  was  tried  for  sedition,  as  being 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  tiddress  to  the 
people,  for  which  Palmer  had  already  been  convicted, 
and  in  other  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He  was 


' St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  2.S7. 

’ It  wa.s  now  cttlltHl  tlio  Rritish 
Convention  of  Delcgstes,  &c.  Its 
inombers  were  citizens:  its  pliice 


of  meeting  was  called  Liberty 
Hall : it  appointed  secret  commit- 
tees, and  spoke  mysteriously  of  n 
convention  of  emergency. 
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found  guilty  and  .sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  transpor- 
tation. On  liearing  his  sentence,  Skirving  said  : — 

“ My  Lords,  I know  that  what  has  been  done  these  two 
days  will  be  rejudged  ; that  is  my  comfort,  and  all  my 
hope.”  * That  his  guilt  was  assumed  and  prejudged, 
neither  prosecutor  nor  judge  attempted  to  disguise. 

The  solicitor-general,  in  his  opening  speech,  said  : — 

“ The  very  name  of  British  convention  carries  sedition 
along  with  it.” — “ And  the  British  convention  asso- 
ciated for  what  ? For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  univer- 
sal suffrage  : in  other  words,  for  the  puqiose  of  sub- 
verting tlie  government  of  Great  Britain.”  And  when 
Skinnng,  hke  Muir,  objected  to  the  jurors,  as  members 
of  the  Goldsmith’s  Hall  Association,  Lord  Eskgrove 
said,  “ by  making  this  objection,  the  panel  is  avowing 
that  it  was  their  purpose  to  overturn  the  govennnent.” 

Maurice  Margarot  * and  Joseph  Gerrald,®  who  had  Murgarot 
been  sent  by  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to  the  Sd,'*J?n. 
Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  people  at  Edinburgh, 
were  tried  for  seditious  speeches  and  other  proceedings, 
in  connection  with  that  convention ; and  on  being 
found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  transpor- 
tation."* 

The  circumstances  attending  these  trials,  and  the  These 


■ State  Trials,  xxiii.  391 — 002. 
Hume’s  Criminal  Commentaries 
■were  compiled  “in  a great  measure 
for  tlio  pui'pose  of  \"iiidicating  the 
proceedings  of  the  Criminal  Court 
in  these  cases  of  sedition  ; ’’  but 
“ there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  favour- 
ite points  tliat  the  legislature,  with 
the  cordial  assent  of  the  public  and 
of  lawyers,  has  not  put  do'wn.’’ — 
Lord  Cochhum'»  .1/cm.,  104 ; and 
see  his  art.  in  Edinb.  Kev.,  No. 
107,  art.  7. 

’ St.  Tr.,  vxiii.  003. 

» Ihid.,  805. 


* Mr.  Fox  said  of  Gerrald,  in 
1797,  “ his  elegant  and  useful  at- 
tainments made  him  dear  to  the 
circles  of  literature  and  taste.  Bred 
to  enjoyments,  in  which  his  accom- 
plishments fitted  him  to  partici- 
pate, and  endowed  with  talents  that 
rendered  him  valuable  to  his  coun- 
try, . . . the  pimishment  to  such  a 
man  was  certain  death,  and  accord- 
ingly he  sank  under  the  sentence, 
the  victim  of  virtuous,  wounded 
sen.sibilitv.’’ — Part.  Hut.,  xxxiii. 
017. 
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trials  extreme  severity  of  the  sentences,  conkl  not  fail  to  raise 
rar'uii-  animmlvereions  in  Parliament.  The  case  of  Mr.  Mnir 

ll’c  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope  ' ; and 
i7oi.  ’ that  of  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer  before  the  Commons,  on  a 
Mm  ^loih  from  himself,  presented  by  ^Ir.  Sheridan.’ 

The  cases  of  Muir  and  Palmer  were  afterwards 
more  fidly  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Mr.  Adam.  He  contended,  in  an  able  speech,  that  the 
offences  with  which  they  had  been  charged  were  no 
more  than  lea-sing-making,  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland®,  for  which  no  such  jmnishment  as  transpor- 
tation could  be  inflicted.  lie  also  called  attention  to 
many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  trials, 
in  order  to  show  their  unfairne.ss  ; and  moved  for  a copy 
of  the  record  of  Muir’s  trial.  The  trials  and  sentences 
were  defended  by  the  Lord  AdvocaUi,  ^Ir.  Windham, 
and  Mr.  Pitt ; and  strongly  censured  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Eo.x.  The  latter 
denounced,  with  eloquent  indignation,  some  of  the  ex- 
travagant expressions  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
bench,  and  e.xclaimed,  “ God  help  the  people  who 
have  such  judges  ! ” The  motion  was  refused  by  a 
large  majority.* 

Miir.  25th.  These  cases  were  again  incidentally  brought  into 
discussion,  upon  a motion  of  Mr.  Adam  respecting  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland.®  They  were  also  discus.sed 
April  15th.  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a motion  of  Lord  Lauder- 
. dale,  but  without  any  results.® 

' Pari.  Hist.,  xxjc.  1208.  of  the  sulTerings  of  Muir  anil  Pal- 

’ Ihid.,  XXX.  1440.  mer  oii  hoanl  the  hulks,  see  St. 

’ Scots  Act  of  Q.  .\nne,  170a,  Tr.,  xxiii.  !177,  wote.  Palmer,  Oer- 
c.  4.  raid,  and  Skirving  died  abroad ; 

■*  Ayes,  !i2;  Noes,  171  | Pari.  Muir  escaped  to  biurope,  and  died 
Hist.,  XXX.  1480.  in  Paris,  in  17!t0. — .Vun.  Heg., 

‘ Ibitl,  xxxi.  54.  1707,  Cliroii.,  p.  14,  and  17t>0, 

' Ibid.,  203.  For  an  account  Chron.,  p.  0. 
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The  prisoners  were  witliout  redress,  but  tlieir  suffer- 
ings excited  a strong  popular  sympathy,  especially  in 
Scotland.  “ These  trials,”  says  Lord  Cockburn,  “ sank 
deep,  not  merely  into  the  popular  mind,  but  into  the 
minds  of  all  men  who  thought.  It  was  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, more  than  by  any  other  wrong,  that  the 
spirit  of  discontent  justified  itself  throughout  the  rest 
of  that  age.”’  This  strong  sense  of  injustice  rankled 
in  the  minds  of  a whole  generation  of  Scotchmen,  and 
after  fifty  years,  found  expres.sion  in  the  Martyrs’ 
Memorial  on  Calton  Hill.  ” 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  cases  of  sedition  tried  by 
the  courts,  in  England,  brought  ridicule  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was  tried 
for  publishing  a contemptible  pamphlet  entitled  “ Po- 
litics for  the  people,  or  Hog’s  Wa.sh,”  in  which  the 
king  was  supposed  to  be  typified  under  the  character 
of  a game  cock.  It  was  a ridiculous  prosecution, 
characteristic  of  the  times  : the  culprit  e.scaped,  and 
the  lawyers  were  laughed  at.  ’ 

Another  prosecution,  of  more  formidable  preten- 
sions, was  brought  to  an  issue,  in  April  1794.  Thomas 
Walker,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Manchester,  and  six 
other  persons,  were  charged  with  a conspiracy  to  over- 
throw tlie  constitution  and  government,  and  to  aid  the 
French  in  tlie  invasion  of  the.se  shores.  This  charge 
expressed  all  the  fears  with  which  the  govennnent  were 
harassed,  and  its  issue  exposed  their  e.xtravagance. 
The  entire  charge  was  founded  upon  the  evidence 
of  a disreputable  Avitne.ss,  Thomas  Dunn,  whose  false- 
hoods were  so  transparent  that  a verdict  of  acquittal 


* l/ird  CockburnV  Mem.,  102 ; ® Erected  1844. 

BeLiham's  Iliat.,  ix.  77 — 80.  ^ 8t.  Tr.,  xxiii.  1014. 
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Feb.  24th, 
1794. 
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others, 
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Avas  immediately  taken,  and  tlie  Avitness  Avas  committed 
for  his  perjury.  The  arms  that  AA^ere  to  have  over- 
turned the  government  and  constitution  of  the  country, 
proved  to  be  mere  children’s  toys,  and  some  firearms 
Avhich  Mr.  Walker  had  obtained  to  defend  his  OAvn 
house  again.st  a church  and  king  mob,  by  Avhom  it  had 
been  assiiiled.  ‘ That  such  a case  could  have  appeared 
to  the  officers  of  the  croAvn  AA'orthy  of  a public  trial,  is 
evidence  of  the  heated  imagination  of  the  time,  Avhich 
discovered  conspiracies  and  treason  in  all  the  actions  of 
men. 

Kin(?’.s  It  Avas  not  until  late  in  the  sc.ssion  of  1794,  that  the 
reijSng  ministei’s  laid  before  I’arliamcnt  any  evitlence  of  sedi- 
tious  practices.  But  in  May  1794,  some  of  the  leading 
Mny  12th,  niembers  of  the  democratic  societies  having  been  ar- 

14  91.  ^ ^ ^ 

rested,  and  their  papers  seized,  a me.ssage  from  the 
king  Avas  deliA'cred  to  both  Houses,  stating  that  he 
had  directed  the  books  of  (.'ertain  corresponding 
societias  to  be  laid  before  them.^  In  the  Commons, 
May  leth.  these  papers  Avere  referred  to  a secret  committee,  Avhich 
first  reported  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutionid  information,  and  the  Izuidon  Correspond- 
ing Society  ; and  pronounced  its  opinion  that  measures 
Avere  being  Uiken  for  assembling  a general  convention 
“ to  su[)ersede  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  representa- 
tiA^e  capacity,  and  to  as.sume  to  itself  all  the  functions 
and  poAvers  of  a national  legislature.”®  It  AA’as  also  stated 
that  measures  had  recently  been  taken  for  providing 
arms,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the 
societies.  No  sooner  had  the  report  been  read,  than 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  rccapitidating  the  evidence  upon  Avhich 
it  Avas'  founded,  moved  for  a bill  to  suspend  the  habeas 

■ St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  ’ IJtiil.,  405. 

’ I’nrl.  Hist.,  xxxi.  471. 
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corpus  act,  which  was  rapidly  passed  through  both 
Houses.' 

A secret  committee  of  the  Lords  reported  that  “ a Lord*’ 
traitorous  conspiracy  had  been  formed  for  the  subver-  jiav  nth,’ 
sion  of  the  established  laws  and  constitution,  and  the 
introduction  of  that  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
which  has  fatally  prevailed  in  France.”  * And  the  com-  Second 
mittce  of  the  Commons,  in  a second  report,  revealed 
evidence  of  the  secret  manufacture  of  arms,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  societies, — of  other  designs  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace, — and  of  proceedings  ominously 
formed  upon  the  French  model.®  A second  report  was 
also  issued,  on  the  following  day,  from  the  committee 
of  the  Lords.''  Thej'  were  followed  by  loyal  addresses 
from  both  Houses,  expressing  their  indignation  at  these 
seditious  practices,  and  their  determination  to  supy)ort 
the  constitution  and  peace  of  the  country.®  The 
warmest  friends  of  free  discussion  had  no  sjnnpathy 
with  sedition,  or  the  dark  plots  of  political  fanatics  : but, 
relying  upon  tlie  loj’alty  and  good  conduct  of  the 
people,  and  the  soundness  of  the  constitution,  they 
steadily  contended  that  these  dangers  were  exaggerated, 
and  might  be  safely  left  to  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  law. 

NotwithsUmding  the  dangem  disclosed  in  these  re-  Trial*  for 
ports,  prosecutions  for  seditious  libel,  both  in  England  iiboU,"'*° 
and  Ireland,  were  singularly  infehcitous.  The  con- 
victions  secured  were  few  compared  with  the  acquittals ; 
and  tlie  evidence  was  so  often  drawn  from  spies  and 
informers,  that  a stonn  of  unpopularity  was  raised 
against  the  government.  Classes,  heartily  on  the  side 
of  order,  began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  public  liberties. 

' iSee  infra,  p.  2U4.  ‘ Pari.  Ili.ot.,  xxxi.  688. 

’ I’arl.  lli.st.,  xxxi.  574.  ‘ Ibid.,  000— USl. 

» Ibid.,  688. 
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Trial.M  of 
RoluTt 
Watt  and 
Pavid 
Pownif  for 
high  trca* 
son,  Aug. 
and  Si’pt. 
1794. 


They  were  willing  that  libellers  should  be  punished : 
but  protested  against  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  being 
invaded  by  spies,  who  tralficked  upon  the  excitement 
of  the  times.' 

Crimes  more  serious  tlian  seditious  writings  w’cre 
now  to  be  repressed.  Traitorous  societies,  conspiring 
to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitution,  were  to  be  assailed, 
and  their  leaders  brought  to  justice.  If  they  had  been 
guiltj'^  of  treason,  all  good  subjects  prayed  that  they 
might  be  convicted : but  thoughtful  men,  accustomed 
to  free  discussion  and  association  for  political  pui'pose.s, 
dreaded  lest  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
should  be  sacrilTced  to  the  public  ajipreliensions. 

In  1794,  Eobert  Watt  and  David  Downie  were  tried, 
in  Scotland,  for  high  treason.  They  were  accirsed  of 
a conspiracy  to  call  a convention,  Avith  a view  to  usur]) 
legislative  power,  to  procure  arms,  and  resist  the  royal 
authority.  That  their  designs  were  dangerous  and 
criminal  was  sufliciently  prove<l,  and  was  afterwards 
confessed  by  Watt.  A general  convention  was  to  be 
iissembled,  comprising  rejiresenhitives  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  supported  by  an  armed 
insurrection.  The  troops  were  to  be  seduced  or  over- 
poAvensd,  the  public  oflices  and  banks  secured,  and  the 
king  compelled  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  dissolve  Par- 
liament. These  alarming  projects  Avere  di.scussed  by 
scA'Cn  obscure  individuals  in  Edinburgh,  of  Avhom  Watt, 
a spy,  Avas  the  leader,  and  David  DoAvnie,  a mechanic, 
the  treivsurcr.  Two  of  the  seven  soon  Avithdrew  from  the 
conferences  of  the  conspiratoi-s  ; and  four  became  Avit- 
nesses  for  the  croAvn.  Forty-seven  pikes  had  been  made, 
but  none  had  been  distributed.  Seditious  Avriting  and 
spenking,  and  a criminal  conspiracy,  AA'ere  too  evidently 

* .-Adolishiis’  Ili.st.,  vi.  4-5,  4<!. 
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established : but  it  was  only  by  strauiing  the  dangerous 
doctrines  of  constructive  treason,  that  the  prisoners 
could  be  coimcted  of  that  graver  crime.  They  were 
tried  separately,  and  both  being  found  guilty,  received 
sentence  of  death. ^ Watt  was  executed  : but  Downie, 
having  been  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  re- 
ceived a pardon.^  It  was  the  first  conviction  yet  ob- 
tained for  any  of  those  traitorous  designs,  for  the  reality 
of  which  Parliament  had  been  induced  to  vouch. 

While  awaiting  more  serious  events,  the  public  were  w- 

1 , , , . ^ p'“'' 

excited  by  the  discovery  of  a regicide  plot.  The  con-  Sopt.  1794. 
spinitors  were  members  of  the  much-dreaded  Corre- 
.s|)onding  Society,  and  had  concerted  a plan  for  assas- 
.sinating  the  king.  Their  murderous  instrument  was  a 
tube,  or  air-gun,  through  which  a poisoned  arrow  was 
to  be  shot ! No  wonder  that  this  foul  conspiracy  at 
once  received  the  name  of  the  “ Pop-Gun  Plot ! ” A 
sen.se  of  the  ridiculous  prevailed  over  the  fears  and 
loyalty  of  the  peofile.®  But  before  the  ridicule  excited 
by  the  discover)'  of  such  a plot  had  subsided,  trials  of 
a far  gmver  character  were  afiproaching,  in  which  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  accused,  but  the  credit  of  the 
executive,  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  were  at  stake. 

Parliament  had  declared  in  May'*  “ that  a traitorous 

trials, 

' St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  1107 ; Ibid., 
xxiv.  11.  Not  long  before  the 
Cfinimisaion  of  those  act*  which 
coat  him  his  life,  Watt  had  been 
giving  information  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Piindaa  of  dangerous  plots  which 
never  existed ; and  su.spicions  were 
entertained  that  if  his  criminal 
suggestions  had  b<‘cn  adopted  by 
others,  and  a real  plot  put  in  move- 
ment, he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  expose  it  and  to  claim  a reward 
for  Ins  disclosures.  If  such  was  his 
de.«ign  the  “ biter  was  bit,”  as  he 
fell  a sacrifice  to  the  evidence  of 


hi.s  confederatea — St.  Tr.,  xxiii. 
1.326  i Belsham’s  Hist.,  ix.  227. 

‘‘  .Speech  of  Mr.  Curwen  in  de- 
fence of  Downie,  St  Tr.,  i.xiv. 
160;  Speech  of  Mr.  Erskino  in  de- 
fence 01  llardv,  Ib.,  9<H,  &c. 

• Crossfiehf,  the  chief  conspira- 
tor, being  abroad,  the  other  traitors 
were  not  brought  to  trial  for  nearly 
two  years,  when  Crossfield  and  his 
confederates  were  all  acquitted. — 
.St  Tr.,  .xxvi.  1. 

* Preamble  to  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act,  34  Geo.  lU.  c.  54. 
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1794. 


,'ind  dete.stable  conspiracy  liad  been  formed  for  subvert- 
ing tlie  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and  for  intro- 
ducing the  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has 
so  lately  prevailed  in  France.”  In  October,  a special 
commission  was  is.sucd  for  the  trial  of  the  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy.  The  grand  jury  returned  a tnie  bill 
against  Thomas  Ilardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  John 
Thelwall,  and  nine  other  prisoners,  for  high  treason. 
These  persons  were  members  of  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
information,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  the  reports 
of  secret  committees,  and  had  inspired  the  government 
Avith  so  much  apprehension.  It  had  beim  tlie  avoAved 
object  of  both  these  societies  to  obtain  parliamentary 
reform : but  the  prisonei-s  Avere  charged  Avith  con- 
spiring to  break  the  public  peace, — to  excite  rebellion, 
- — to  depose  the  king  and  put  him  to  death,  and  alter 
tlie  legislature  and  government  of  the  countrj’, — to 
summon  a convention  of  the  people  for  effecting  these 
traitorous  designs, — to  Avrite  and  issue  letters  and 
addresses,  in  order  to  assemble  such  a convention  ; and 
to  provide  arms  for  the  pui-pose  of  resisting  the  king’s 
authority. 

Never,  since  the  revolution,  had  iirisonei's  been 
placed  at  so  great  a disadvantage,  in  defending  them- 
selves from  charges  of  treason.  They  Avere  accused 
of  the  very  crimes  Avhich  rarliament  had  declared  to 
be  rife  throughout  the  countiy  ; and  in  addressing  the 
grand  jury.  Chief  Justice  Eyre  had  referred  to  the 
recent  act,  as  evidence  of  a Avide-spread  conspiracy  to 
subvert  the  government. 

The  first  prisoner  brought  to  trial  Avas  a simple 
mechanic,  Thomas  Hardy, — a shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society.  Day 
after  day,  evidence  Avas  produced  by  the  croAvn,  lirst 
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to  establish  the  existence  anti  character  of  this  con- 
spiracy ; and  secondly  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was 
concerned  in  it.  This  evidence  having  already  con- 
vinced Parliament  of  a dangerous  conspiracy,  the  jury 
were  naturally  predisposed  to  accept  it  as  conelusive  ; 
and  a conspiracy  being  estabhshed,  the  prisoner,  as 
a member  of  the  societies  concerned  in  it,  coidd 
scarcely  escape  from  the  meshes  of  the  general  evi- 
dence. Instead  of  being  tried  for  his  own  acts  or 
language  only,  he  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies.  K they  had  plotted  a 
revolution,  he  must  be  adjudged  a traitor ; and  if  he 
should  be  found  guilty,  what  members  of  these  societies 
would  be  safe  ? 

The  evidence  produced  in  this  trial  proved,  indeed, 
that  there  had  been  strong  excitement,  intemperate 
language,  impracticable  projects  of  reform,  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  and  popular  organisation.  Many 
things  had  been  said  and  done,  by  persons  connected 
with  these  societies,  which  probably  amounted  to  se- 
dition : but  nothing  approaching  either  the  dignity  or 
the  wickedness  of  treason.  Their  chief  offence  con- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  assemble  a general  convention 
of  the  people,  ostensibly  for  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform, — but  in  realitj%  it  was  said,  for  subverting  the 
government.  If  their  avowed  object  was  the  true  one, 
clearly  no  oflTence  had  been  committed.  Such  com- 
binations had  already  been  formed,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  lawful.  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond,  and  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  state  had 
been  concerned  m them.  If  the  prisoner  had  other 
designs, — concealed  and  unlawfid, — itwas  for  the  prose- 
cution to  prove  their  existence,  by  overt  acts  of  treason. 
Many  of  the  crown  witnesses,  themselves  members  of 
the  societies,  declared*  tlieir  innocence  of  all  traitorous 
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designs  ; while  other  witnesses  gained  little  credit  when 
exposed  ns  spies  and  infonners. 

It  was  only  by  pushing  the  doctrines  of  constructive 
treason  to  the  most  dangerous  extremes,  that  such  a 
crime  could  even  be  inferred.  Against  these  perilous 
doctrines  Mr.  Erskine  had  already  successfully  protested 
in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon  ; and  now  again  he 
exposed  and  refuted  them,  in  a speech  which,  as  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke  justly  said,  “ will  live  for  ever.”^  The 
shortcomings  of  the  evidence,  and  the  consummate  skill 
and  eloquence  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  secured 
the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.'^ 

Notwithstanding  their  discomfiture,  the  advisers  of 
the  crown  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Mr.  John 
Horne  Tooke,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  wit,  and  no 
mean  disputant.  His  defence  was  easier  than  that  of 
Hardy.  It  had  previously  been  doubtful  how  far  the 
fairness  and  independence  of  a jury  could  be  relied  upon. 
Why  should  they  be  above  the  influences  and  preju- 
dices which  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  ? In  his  de- 
fence of  Horne  Tooke,  Mr.  Erskine  could  not  resist 
adverting  to  his  anxieties  in  the  previous  trial,  when 
even  the  “ protecting  Commons  had  been  the  accusei-s 
of  his  client,  and  had  acted  as  a solicitor  to  prepare  the 
verj^  briefs  for  the  prosecution.”  But  now  that  juries 
could  be  trusted,  as  in  ordinary  times,  the  case  was 
clear  ; and  Horne  Tooke  was  acquitted.® 

The  groundless  alarm  of  the  government,  founded 


' Tlie  concluMon  of  liig  speech 
wius  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  spectators  who  thron|red  the 
court,  and  by  the  multitudes  sur- 
rounding it.  Fearful  that  their 
numbers  and  real  should  have  the 
appearance  of  overawing  the  judges 
and  jury,  and  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  Mr. 
Erskine  went  out  and  addressed 


the  crowd,  be-scechinp  them  to 
disjicrso.  “ In  a few  minute*  there 
was  scarcely  a person  to  be  seen 
near  the  Court." — \ote  to  Ertkine  » 
Uppithfui,  iii.  .002. 

* State  Tr.,  .x.xiv.  10 ; Erskine’* 
Speeches,  iii.  53 ; Lord  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  471. 

’ St.  Tr.,  XXV.  74.5. 
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upon  tlie  unfaithful  reports  of  spies,  was  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Horne  Tooke.  He  had  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Joyce,  containing  the  ominous  words  “ Can 
you  be  ready  by  Thui-sday?”  The  question  was  believed 
to  refer  to  some  rising,  or  other  alarming  act  of  treason: 
but  it  turned  out  that  it  related  only  to  “ a list  of  the 
titles,  offices,  and  pensions  bestowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  his  relations,  friends,  and  dependents.”  ‘ And 
again,  Mr.  Tooke,  seeing  Mr.  Gay,  an  enterprising  tra- 
veller, present  at  a meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
had  humorously  observed  that  he  “was  di.sposed  to 
go  to  greater  lengths  than  any  of  us  would  choose 
to  follow  him;”  an  observation  which  was  faithfully 
reported  by  a spy,  as  evidence  of  dangerous  de- 
signs.* 

Messrs.  Bonney,  Joyce,  Kyd,  and  Holcroft  were  next 
arraigned,  but  the  attorney-general,  having  twice  failed 
in  obtaining  a conviction  upon  the  evidence  at  his  com- 
mand, coaseuted  to  their  acquittal  and  discharge.®  But 
Thelwall,  against  whom  the  prosecution  had  some 
additional  evidence  personal  to  himself,  was  tried,  and 
acquitted.  After  this  last  failure,  no  further  trials 
were  adventured  upon.  The  other  prisoners,  for 
whose  trial  the  special  commission  had  been  issued, 
were  discharged,  as  well  as  several  prisoners  in  the 
country,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  obnoxious  societies. 

Most  fortunate  was  the  result  of  these  trials.  Had 
the  prisoners  been  found  guilty,  and  suffered  death,  a 
sense  of  injustice  would  have  aroused  the  people  to 
dangerous  exasperation.  The  right  of  free  discussion 
and  association  would  have  been  branded  as  treason : 

' Mr.  Erskine’a  Speech,  St.  Tr.,  ® St.  Tr.,  xxy.  310. 

XXV.  309.  5 Ibid.,  746. 
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public  liberty  would  have  been  crushed  ; and  no  man 
would  have  been  siifc  from  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  now  it  was  acknowledged,  that  if  the  ex- 
ecutive had  been  too  easily  alarmed,  and  Parliament 
too  readily  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  danger,  the 
administration  of  justice  had  not  been  tampered  with  ; 
and  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  panic,  an  English  jury 
would  see  right  done  between  the  crown  and  the 
meanest  of  its  subjects.*  And  while  the  people  were 
made  sensible  of  their  freedom,  ministers  were  checked 
for  a time  in  their  perilous  ctireer.  Nor  were  these 
trials,  however  impolitic,  without  their  uses.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  alarmists  were  less  credulous  of  dangers 
to  the  state : on  the  other,  the  folly,  the  rashnes.s,  the 
ignorance,  and  criminahty  of  many  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  pohtieal  a.ssociations  were  exposed. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  December,  the  failure 
of  these  prosecutions  at  once  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Even  on  the  formal  reading  of  the  Clandes- 
tine Outlawries  Bill,  Jtir.  Sheridan  urged  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus. Wliile  he  and  other  membei's  of  the  opposition 
contended  that  the  trials  had  discredited  the  evidence 
of  dangerous  plots,  ministers  declined  to  accept  any 
such  conclusion.  The  solicitor-general  mainUaned 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  late  verdicts  was,  that  the 
persons  acquitted  could  not  be  again  tried  for  the  same 
offence and  added,  that  if  the  juries  had  been  as  well 
infonued  as  himself,  they  would  have  arrived  at  a dif- 
ferent conclusion!  These  expressions,  for  which  he  was 


' Mr.  Speaker  Addinjfton,  writ- 
ing after  those  events,  said,  “ It  is 
of  niort!  consequence  to  maintain 
the  enrdit  of  a mild  and  unpreju- 
diced administration  of  jiLstice  than 


even  to  convict  a Jacobin." — Lord 
Sidmoiith’s  Life,  i.  1.32.  See  also 
Belsham’s  Hist,  i-x.  244;  Cart- 
wright’s Life,  i.  210;  Ilolcroft’s 
Mem.,  ii.  ISO, 
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rebuked  and  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  soon  improved 
upon  by  Mr.  Windham.  The  latter  wished  the  opposi- 
tion “joy  of  the  innocence  of  an  acquitted  felon,” — 
words  which,  on  being  cidled  to  order,  he  was  obliged 
to  explain  away.* 

A few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  in  a .speech 
abounding  in  wit,  .sarcasm,  and  personalities.  The  de- 
bate elicited  a speech  from  Mr.  Erskine,  in  which  he 
proved,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  founded  upon  the  entire  disbehef  of 
the  jury  in  any  tniitorous  conspiracy, — such  as  had 
been  alleged  to  exist.  His  arguments  were  combated 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  House  had  been  right,  and  the  juries  in  error, 
was  naturally  rewarded  with  the  applause  of  his 
audience.  His  speech  called  forth  this  happy  retort 
of  Mr.  Fox.  The  learned  gentleman,  he  said,  “ap- 
pealed from  the  jury  to  the  House.  And  here  let  me 
adore  the  trial  by  jur}^  When  this  speech  was  made 
to  another  jury, — a speech  which  has  been  to-night  re- 
ceived with  such  plaudits  that  we  seemed  ready  ire 
pedibus  in  sententiam, — it  was  received  wdth  a cold  ‘not 
guilty.’”  The  minister  maintained  a haughty  silence  : 
but  being  appealed  to,  said  that  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  act.  Mr.  Sheridan’s  motion 
was  supported  by  no  more  than  forty-one  votes.'* 

The  debate  was  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Continuance  Bill.  The  government,  not  having  any 
further  evidence  of  public  danger,  relied  upon  the  facts 
already  disclosed  in  Parliament  and  in  the  courts. 
Upon  these  they  insisted,  ■with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
there  had  been  no  trials ; while,  on  the  other  side,  the 

* Pari,  Hist.,  xxxi.  094-1061. 

* Ayes  41,  noes  185;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxi.  1002. 
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late  verdicts  were  taken  as  a conclusive  refutation  of  all 
proofs  hitherto  offered  the  executive.  These  argu- 
ments were  pressed  too  far,  on  either  side.  Proofs  of 
treason  had  failed:  proofs  of  seditious  activity  abounded. 
To  condemn  men  to  death  on  such  evidence  was  one 
thing : to  provide  securities  for  the  i^ublic  peace  was 
another : but  it  was  clear  that  the  public  danger  liad 
been  magnified,  and  its  character  misapprehended. 
The  bill  was  speedily  passed  by  both  Houses.' 

While  many  prisoners  charged  with  sedition  had  been 
released,  after  the  state  trials,  Henry  Kedhead  Yorke  was 
excepted  from  this  indulgence.  He  was  a young  man 
of  considerable  talent,  just  twenty-two  years  old  ; and 
had  entered  into  politics  when  a mere  boy,  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion.  In  April  1794,  he  had  assembled 
a meeting  at  Castle  Hill,  Sheffield,  whom  he  addressed, 
in  strong  and  inflammatory  language,  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  necessity 
for  parliamentaiy  reform.  Tlie  proceedings  at  this 
meeting  were  subsequently  printed  and  pubhshed  : but 
it  was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  concerned  in 
the  publicixtion,  nor  tliat  it  contained  an  accurate  re- 
port of  his  speech.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was 
arrested  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  After  a long 
im]^risonment,  this  charge  was  abandoned : but  in  July 
1795,  he  was  at  length  brought  to  trial  at  the  York 
As.sizes,  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  to  defame  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  excite  a spirit  of  disaffection  and 
sedition  amongst  the  people.  He  spoke  ably  in  his 
own  defence;  and  Mr.  Justice  Rooke,  before  whom  he 
was  tried,  admitted  in  his  charge  to  the  juiy  that  the 
language  of  the  prisoner, — presuming  it  to  bo  correctly 
re])oiled, — would  have  been  innocent  at  another  time 
and  under  other  circumstances : but  tluit  addressed  to 

■ Pari.  Hist.,  xxxl  1144—1194;  1280— im 
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a large  meeting,  at  a period  of  excitement,  it  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  The  jury  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  found  a verdict  of  guilty ; and  the  de- 
fendant was  sentenced  to  a fine  of  200/.,  and  two 
years’  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol.  ^ 

The  year  1795  was  one  of  sulTering,  excitement, 
uneasiness,  and  disturbance  : “ the  time  was  out  of 
joint.”  The  pressure  of  the  war  upon  industry,  aggra- 
vated by  two  bad  harvests,  was  akeady  beginning  to 
be  felt.  Want  of  employment  and  scarcity  of  food,  as 
usual,  provoked  political  discontent ; and  the  events  of 
the  last  three  years  had  made  a wide  breach  between 
the  government  and  the  people.  ^ U ntil  then,  the  growth 
of  freedom  had  been  rapid  : many  constitutional  abuses 
had  akeady  been  corrected ; and  the  people,  trained 
to  free  thought  and  discussion,  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  first  men  of  the  age, — by  Chatham,  Fox,  Grey, 
and  the  younger  Pitt  himself, — to  hope  for  a wider 
representation  as  the  consummation  of  their  liberties. 
But  how  had  the  government  lately  responded  to  these 
popular  influences?  By  prosecutions  of  the  press, — 
by  the  punishment  of  political  discussion  as  a crime, — 
by  the  proscription  of  parkamontary  reformers,  as  men 
guilty  of  sedition  and  treason, — and  by  startling  re- 
straints upon  public  liberty.  Deeply  disturbed  and 
discontented  was  the  public  mind.  Bread  riots,  and 
excited  meetings  in  favour  of  parUamentary  reform, 
disclosed  the  mixed  feehngs  of  the  populace.  These 
discontents  were  inflamed  by  the  mischievous  activity 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society®,  emboldened 
by  its  triumphs  over  the  government,  and  by  dema- 

' St  Tr.,  XXV.  100.S.  nation  and  tlio  king,  June  20th, 

’ Ann.  Iteg.,  1700,  p.  7 ; History  170d,  in  support  of  univorsal  suf- 
of  the  Two  Acts,  Intro<luctiun.  frage  and  annual  parliaments.  — 

’ See  their  addresses  to  the  Hint,  of  the  Ttco  AcU,  00 — 07. 
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gogues  begotten  by  the  agitation  of  the  times.  On 
the  26th  of  October  a vast  meeting  was  assembled 
by  the  London  Corresponding  Society  at  Copenhagen 
Uouse,  at  wliich  150,000  persons  were  said  to  have 
been  present.  An  address  to  the  nation  was  agreed  to, 
in  which,  among  other  stirring  appeals,  it  was  said 
“ We  have  lives,  and  are  ready  to  devote  them,  either 
separately  or  collectively,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.”  This  was  followed  by  a remonstrance  to 
the  king,  urging  parhamentary  refonn,  the  removal 
of  ministers,  and  a speedy  peace.  Several  resolutions 
were  also  passed  describing  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  the  load  of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  of 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  The  latter 
topic  had  been  the  constant  theme  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ; and  however  strong  their  language,  no 
other  object  had  ever  been  avowed.  The  meeting 
dispersed  without  the  lesist  disorder.  ^ 

Popular  excitement  was  at  its  height,  when  the  king 
was  about  to  open  Parliament  in  pei'son.  On  the  29th 
of  October,  the  Park  and  streets  were  thronged  with  an 
excited  multitude,  through  which  the  royal  procession 
•was  to  pass,  on  its  way  to  Westminster.  Instead  of 
the  cordial  acclamations  ■with  which  the  king  had 
generally  been  received,  he  was  now  assailed  with 
groans  and  hisses,  and  cries  of  “Give  us  bread,” — 
“ No  Pitt,” — “ No  war,” — “ No  famine.”  Ilis  state 
carriage  was  pelted,  and  one  missile,  apparently  from 
an  air-gun,  passed  through  the  window.  In  all  his 
dominions,  there  was  no  man  of  higher  courage  than 
the  king  himself.  lie  bore  these  attacks  upon  his 
person  'wnth  unflinching  firmness ; and  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  speech  from  the  throne,  without  a trace  of 
agiUitiou.  On  his  return  to  St.  James’s,  these  outrages 

‘ Hist,  of  tho  Two  Aetij,  98 — 108. 
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were  renewed,  the  glass  panels  and  windows  of  the 
carriage  were  broken  to  pieces  * ; and  after  the  king  had 
alighted,  the  carriage  itself  was  nearly  demolished  by 
the  mob.  His  Majesty,  in  passing  from  St.  James’s  to 
Buckingham  House  in  his  private  carriage,  was  again 
beset  by  the  tumultuous  crowd  ; and  was  only  rescued 
from  further  molestation  by  the  timely  arrival  of  some 
hoi-se-guards,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  duty.^ 
These  disgraceful  outrages,  reprobated  by  good  men 
of  all  classes,  were  made  the  occasion  of  further  en- 
croachments upon  the  political  privileges  of  the  people. 
Both  Houses  immediately  concurred  in  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  late 
events.  Tliis  was  succeeded  by  two  proclamations, — 
one  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  these  outrages  ; and  the  other  advert- 
ing to  recent  meetings  near  the  metropolis,  followed  by 
the  attack  upon  the  king  ; and  calling  upon  the  magis- 
trates and  all  good  subjects  to  aid  in  preventing  such 
meetings,  and  in  apprehending  persons  "who  should 
dehver  iullammatoiy  speeches  or  distribute  seditious 
papers.  Both  these  proclamations  were  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  a bill  founded  upon  them,  for  the 
“ preservation  of  his  Majesty’s  person  and  government 
against  treasonable  practices  and  attempts.” 

This  bill  introduced  a new  law  of  treason,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of.the  existing  law,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  had  gravely  dissatisfied  the  government, 
in  the  recent  state  trials.  The  proof  of  overt  acts  of 
treason  was  now  to  be  dispensed  with  ; and  any  person 

* “ WTien  a stone  wna  thMwn  at  — Lord  Coivhciterg  Diary^  i.  3. 
one  of  his  glasses  in  returning  homo,  ® Ann.  171X1,  p.  t)  j Ili.«tory 
the  king  said,  ‘ That  is  a stone, — of  the  Two  Act^  171M3,  4 — 21  j Lord 
you  see  the  diircrence  from  abullet.’^’  Colchester’s  Diary,  i.  2. 
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compassing  and  devising  the  death,  bodily  hann,  or 
restraint  of  the  king,  or  his  deposition,  or  the  levying 
of  war  upon  him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  measures  or  counsels,  or  who  should  express  such 
designs  by  any  printing,  writing,  preaching,  or  malicious 
and  advised  speaking,  should  suffer  tlie  penalties  of  higli 
treason.  ^ Any  person  who  by  writing,  i)riutiug,  preach- 
ing, or  speaking  should  incite  the  people  to  liatred  or 
contempt  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  established  government 
and  constitution  of  the  realm,  would  be  hable  to  the 
penalties  of  a higli  misdemeanor ; and  on  a second  con- 
viction, to  banishment  or  transportation.  The  act  was 
to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of  the  king,  and  till 
the  end  of  the  next  session  after  his  decease. 

It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the  measure  was  an 
alarming  encroachment  upon  freedom  of  opinion.  Its 
opponents  saw  in  it  a statutory  prohibition  to  discuss 
parliamentary  reform.  The  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the 
government  and  constitution  were  hencefortli  to  be 
sacred  from  exposure.  To  speak  of  them  at  all  would 
excite  hatred  and  contempt ; and  silence  was  therefore 
to  be  imposed  by  law.  Nor  were  the  arguments  by 
which  this  measure  was  supported  such  as  to  qualify 
its  obnoxious  provisions.  So  grave  a statesman  as 
Lord  Grenville  claimed  credit  for  it  as  being  copied 
from  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  II., — “ approved  times,”  as  his  Lord- 
ship  ventured  to  afiirm.^  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of 
Eochester,  “ did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  any  country  had  to  do  witli  the  laws,  but  to  obey 
them.”  This  constitutional  maxim  he  repeated  on 
another  day,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  excellence 

* Tho  provision  concerning  ’ Pori.  Hist.,  xxxii.  245  j Lord 
preaching  and  adWsed  speaking  Colche-ster’a  Diary,  i.  6. 
was  afterwards  omitted. 
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that  he  exclaimed,  “ My  Lords,  it  is  a maxim  which  I 
ever  will  maintain, — I will  maintain  it  to  the  death, — 

I will  maintain  it  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.”  ‘ 

And  nohvithstanding  the  obloquy  which  this  senti- 
ment ocoa-sioned,  it  was,  in  truth,  the  principle  and 
essence  of  the  bill  which  he  was  supporting. 

Within  a week  the  bill  was  passed  through  all  its  Nov.  isth, 
stages, — there  being  only  seven  dissentient  Peers, — and 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 

But  before  it  reached  that  house,  the  Commons  had  Seditious 
been  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  another  measure  a^*'”** 
equally  alarming.  On  the  10th  November,  the  king’s 
proclamations  were  considered,  when  Mr.  Pitt  founded 
upon  them  a biU  to  prevent  seditious  meetings.  Fol- 
lowing the  same  reasoning  as  these  proclamations,  he 
attributed  the  outrages  upon  his  Majesty,  on  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  to  seditious  meetings,  by  which  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  had  been  inflamed.  He 
proposed  that  no  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
(except  county  and  borough  meetings  duly  called) 
should  be  held,  for  considering  petitions  or  addresses  for 
alteration  of  matters  in  church  or  state,  or  for  discuss- 
ing any  grievance,  without  previous  notice  to  a magis- 
trate, who  should  attend  to  prevent  any  proposition  or 
discourse  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the 
sovereign,  or  the  government  and  constitution.  The 
magistrate  would  be  empowered  to  apprehend  any 
person  making  such  proposition  or  discourse.  To  resist 


' Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  268.  His  ex- 
planations in  no  degree  modified  the 
extreme  danger  of  this  outrageous 
doctrine.  lie  admitted  that  where 
there  were  laws  bearing  upon  the 
particular  interests  of  certain  per- 
sons or  bodies  of  men,  such  persons 
might  meet  and  discuss  them.  In 


no  other  cases  had  the  people  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  laws,  i.  e.,  they 
had  no  right  to  an  opinion  uran  any 
question  of  public  policy  I See 
lupra,  Vol.  I.  446. 

’ Ibid.,  xxxii.  244 — 272;  Lord 
Colchester’s  Diary,  i.  6,  6. 
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him  would  be  felony,  punisliable  with  death.  If  he 
deemed  the  proceedings  tumultuous,  he  might  disperse 
the  meeting ; and  was  indemnified  if  any  one  was  killed 
hi  its  dispersion.  To  restrain  debating  societies  and 
political  lectures,  he  proposed  to  introduce  provisions 
for  the  Ucensiug  and  supervision  of  lecture-rooms  by 
magistrates. 

When  this  measure  had  been  propounded,  Mr.  Fox’s 
indignation  burst  forth.  Tliat  the  outrage  upon  the 
king  had  been  caused  by  public  meetings,  he  denounced 
as  a flimsy  pretext;  and  denied  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  such  a measure.  “ Say  at  once,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ that  a free  constitution  is  no  longer  suited 
to  us ; say  at  once,  in  a manly  manner,  that  on  a 
review  of  the  state  of  the  world,  a free  constitution  is 
not  fit  for  you ; conduct  yourselves  at  once  as  the 
ec'nators  of  Denmark  did, — lay  down  your  freedom,  and 
acknowledge  and  accept  of  despotism.  But  do  not 
mock  the  understandings  and  the  feelings  of  mankhid, 
by  telhng  the  world  that  you  are  free.” 

He  showed  that  the  bill  revived  the  very  principles 
of  the  Licensing  Acts.  They  had  sought  to  restrain  the 
printing  of  opinions  of  which  tlie  government  disap- 
proved : this  proposed  to  check  the  free  utterance  of 
opinions  upon  pubhc  affairs.  Listead  of  leaving  dis- 
cussion free,  and  reserving  the  powers  of  the  law  for 
the  punishment  of  offences,  it  was  again  proposed,  after 
an  hiterval  of  a hundred  years,  to  license  the  thoughts 
of  men,  and  to  let  none  go  forth  without  the  official 
dicatur.  With  the  views  of  a statesman  in  advance  of 
his  age,  he  argued,  “We  have  seen  and  heard  of  revo- 
lutions in  other  states.  Were  they  owing  to  the  fi'ec- 
doni  of  popular  opinions  ? Were  they  owing  to  tlie 
facility  of  popular  meetings  ? No,  sir,  they  were  owing 
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to  tlie  reverse  of  these ; and  therefore,  I say,  if  we 
wisli  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such  revolutions,  we  should 
put  ourselves  in  a state  as  different  from  them  as  pos- 
sible.” Forty-two  members  only  could  be  found  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  this  bill.‘ 

Each  succeeding  stage  of  the  bill  occasioned  renewed 
discussions  upon  its  principles.’  But  when  its  details 
were  about  to  be  considered  in  committee,  Mr.  Fox, 
Ml'.  Erskine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Lainbton,  Mi'.  Wliitbread, 
and  the  other  opponents  of  the  measure,  rose  from 
their  seats  and  withdrew  from  the  House.®  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan alone  remained,  not,  as  he  said,  to  propose  any 
amendments  to  the  bill, — for  none  but  the  omission  of 
every  clause  would  make  it  acceptable, — but  merely 
to  watch  its  jirogress  through  the  committee.'*  The 
seceders  returned  on  the  third  reading,  and  renewed 
their  opposition  to  the  bill;  but  it  was  passed  by  a 
vast  majority.® 

Meanwhile,  the  Treasonable  Practices  BiU  having 
been  brought  from  the  Lords,  had  also  encountered  a 
resolute  opposition.  The  irritation  of  debate  provoked 
expressions  on  both  sides  tending  to  increase  the 
public  excitement.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  if  “ minis- 
ters were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence they  possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  pass  the  bills,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared 
sense  of  a great  majority  of  the  nation  ; and  should  they 
be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  pro^sions,  if  his 
opinion  were  asked  by  the  people,  as  to  their  obedience, 
he  should  tell  them  that  it  was  no  longer  a question  of 

* Ayes,  244 ; Noes,  42 ; Pari.  ® Ibid. ; Lord  Coldhester's  Diary, 
Hist.,  xxjtii.  272 — SOO;  Lord  Col-  i.  11. 
cheater’s  Diary,  i.  0.  * Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  422. 

’ Pari.  Hist,  xxxii.  300 — 304,  * Aves,  200;  Noes,  51.  Ibid., 

387—422.  422—470. 
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moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.”  He 
expressed  this  strong  opinion  advisedly,  and  repeated 
and  justified  it  again  and  again,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
other  earnest  opponents  of  the  bills.*  On  the  other  side, 
tliis  menace  was  met  by  a statement  of  Mr.  Windliara, 
“ that  ministers  were  determined  to  exert  a rigour 
beyond  the  law,  as  exercised  in  ordinary  times  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances.”  ® 

After  repeated  discussions  in  both  Houses,  the  bills 
were  eventually  passed.®  During  their  progi’ess,  how- 
ever, large  classes  of  the  people,  whose  liberties  were 
threatened,  had  loudly  remonstrated  against  them.  The 
higher  classes  generally  supported  the  government,  in 
these  and  all  other  repressive  measures.  In  their  terror 
of  democracy,  they  had  unconsciously  ceased  to  respect 
the  time-honoured  doctrines  of  constitutional  liberty. 
They  saw  only  the  dangers  of  popular  hcense ; and 
scarcely  heeded  the  privileges  which  their  ancestors 
had  prized.  But  on  the  other  side  were  ranged  many 
eminent  men,  who  still  fearlessly  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  were  supported  by  numerous  popular 
demonstrations. 

On  the  10th  November,  the  Whig  Club  held  an 
extraordinarj"  meeting,  wdiich  was  attended  by  the  firet 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  party.  It  was  there 
agrex^d,  that  before  the  right  of  discussion  and  meeting 
had  been  abrogated,  the  utmost  exertions  should  be 
used  to  oppose  these  dangerous  measures.  Eesolutious 


’ Pari,  nist.,  xxxii.  .383,  385, 
.380,  .302,  45l— 4(!0;  I.ord  Col- 
chester's Diary,  i.  9.  Not.  24tli : 
“ Grey  to-niplit  explained  his  po- 
sition of  resistance  to  the  theo- 
retical, -which  in  the  preceding 


night  he  had  staled  to  be  practi- 
cally applicable  to  the  present  oc- 
casion."— Ibid.,  i.  10.  And  see 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  Diaiy,  Hi.  247. 

’ Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  380. 

’ 30  Geo.  HI.  c.  7,  8. 
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were  accordingly  passed,  expressing  abhorrence  of  the 
attack  upon  the  king,  and  deploring  that  it  should 
have  been  made  the  pretext  for  bills  striking  at  the 
liberty  of  the  press, — the  freedom  of  public  discus- 
sion, and  the  right  to  petition  Parliament  for  redress 
of  grievances ; and  advising  that  meetings  should  be  im- 
mediately held  and  petitions  presented  against  measures 
which  infringed  the  rights  of  the  people.*  The  London 
Corresponding  Society  published  an  address  to  the 
nation,  indignantly  denying  that  the  excesses  of  an 
aggrieved  and  uninformed  populace  could  be  charged 
upon  them,  or  the  late  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House, 

■ — professing  the  strictest  legality  in  pursuit  of  par- 
liamentary reform, — and  denouncing  the  minister  as 
seeking  pretences  “ to  make  fresh  invasion  upon  our 
liberties,  and  establish  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  popu- 
lar association.”  ® 

The  same  society  assembled  a prodigious  meetmg  at 
Copenhagen  House,  which  agreed  to  an  address,  peti- 
tion, and  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  denouncing  these  “ tremendous 
bills,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
throne  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  to  establish  the 
despotism  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.”  * A few  days  after- 
wards, a great  meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  with 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  chair,  which  voted  an  address  to  the 
king  and  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  bills.*  Mr.  Fox  there  denounced  the  bills  “ as  a 
daring  attempt  upon  your  hberties, — an  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  England.  The  Bill  of  Eights 

’ Ilist.  of  the  Two  Acte,  120.  Diary,  i.  7.  This  meeting*  had 

’ Ihiii.,  39.  been  convened  to  assemble  in  %Vest- 

* Ihid.y  126 — 134.  minster  Ilall ; but  as  the  Courta 

* Ibid.,  232 — 230,  239;  Adolph,  were  sitting,  it  adjourned  to  Palace 
Hist.,  vi.  370;  Lord  Colchester’s  Yard. 
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is  proposed  to  bo  finally  repealed,  that  you  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  petitioning.”  And  the  peojile 
were  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  petition  while 
that  right  remained  to  them. 

Numerous  meetings  were  also  held  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  York,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  petition  against  the  bUls.  At  the  same 
time,  other  meetings  were  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  and  elsewhere,  in  suj)port  of  ministers,  which 
declared  their  belief  that  the  seditious  excesses  of  the 
people  demanded  these  stringent  measures,  as  a protec- 
tion to  society.^ 

The  debates  upon  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  had 
been  enUvened  by  an  ej)isode,  in  which  the  opposition 
found  the  means  of  retaliating  upon  the  government 
and  its  supporters.  A pamphlet,  of  ultra-monarchical 
principles,  was  published,  entitled  “ Thoughts  on  the 
English  Goveniment.”  One  passage  represented  the 
king  as  the  ancient  stock  of  the  constitution, — and  the 
Lords  and  Commons  as  merely  branches,  wliich  might 
be  “ lopped  off”  without  any  fatal  injury  to  the  consti- 
tution itself.  It  was  a speculative  essay  which,  at  any 
other  time,  would  merely  have  excited  a smile : but  it 
was  discovered  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Reeves,  chairman 
of  the  “ Society  for  protecting  liberty  and  property 
from  Republicans  and  Levellers,”  — better  known  as 
the  “ Crown  and  Anchor  Association.” The  work  was 
pubhshed  in  a cheap  form,  and  extensively  circulated 
amongst  the  numerous  societies  of  which  Mr.  Reeves 
was  the  moving  spirit ; and  its  sentiments  were  in 

' Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts,  l.T),  of  England,”  well  known  to  pos- 
165,  244,  .SOC — 301,  .'ISO — .392,  400,  teritv,  by  whom  his  pnmjihlet 
c/  *cn.  ; llelsham’s  Hist.,  x.  10 — 2.3.  would  liavo  been  forgotten  but  for 

“ Mr.  lieeves  was  the  author  of  these  proceedings, 
the  learned  “ History  of  the  Law 
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accordance  with  tliose  which  had  been  urged  by  the 
more  indiscreet  supporters  of  repressive  measures. 
Hence  the  opposition  were  provoked  to  take  notice  of 
it.  Having  often  condemned  the  government  for  re- 
pressing speculative  opinions,  it  would  have  been  more 
consistent  with  their  principles  to  answer  than  to  punish 
the  pamphleteer  : but  the  opportunity  was  too  tempting 
to  be  lost.  The  author  was  obnoxious,  and  had  com- 
mitted himself : — ministers  could  scarcely  venture  to 
defend  his  doctrines ; — and  thus  a diversion  favourable 
to  the  minority  was  at  last  feasible.  Mr.  Sheridan,  de- 
sirous, he  said,  of  setting  a good  example,  did  not  wish 
the  author  to  be  prosecuted  : but  proposed  that  he 
should  be  reprimanded  at  the  bar,  and  his  book  burned 
in  New  Palace  Yard  by  the  common  hangman.  Minis- 
ters, however,  preferred  a prosecution,  to  another  case  of 
privilege.  The  attorney-general  was  therefore  directed 
to  prosecute  Mr.  Reeves ; and,  on  his  trial,  the  juiy, 
while  they  condemned  his  doctrines,  acquitted  the 
author.^ 

In  1797,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Treason  and  Sedition  Acts,  in  a speech  abounding  in 
pohtical  wisdom.  The  truth  of  many  of  his  sentiments 
has  since  received  remarkable  confirmation.  “ In  pro- 
portion as  opinions  are  open,”  he  said,  “ they  are  inno- 
cent and  harmless.  Opinions  become  dangerous  to  a 
state  only  when  persecution  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
people  to  communicate  their  ideas  under  the  bond  of 
secrecy.”  And,  again,  with  reference  to  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  public  meetings : “ Wdiat  a mockerj^” 
he  exclaimed,  “ to  tell  the  people  that  they  shall  have 

* Pfti'l.  Hist.,  xxxii.  608,027,051,  credinga  taken ngoinst  it;  TftiV/.,  081. 
002.  In  the  I.rfinl8,  notice  was  also  St.  Tr.,  xxvi.  520;  lA>rd  Colchester’s 
taken  of  the  pamphlet,  but  no  pro-  Diary,  i.  S, 
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a right  to  applaud,  a right  to  rejoice,  a right  to  meet 
when  they  are  happy : but  not  a right  to  condemn, 
not  a right  to  deplore  their  misfortunes,  not  a right  to 
suggest  a remedy  ! ” And  it  was  finely  said  by  him, 
“ Liberty  is  order  ; hberty  is  strength,” — words  which 
would  serve  as  a motto  for  the  British  constitution. 
His  motion,  however,  found  no  more  than  fifty-two 
supporters.^ 

Dui’ing  this  period  of  excitement,  the  regulation  of 
newspapers  often  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  stamp  and  advertisement  duties  were  in- 
creased : more  stringent  provisions  made  against  un- 
stamped publications  ; and  securities  taken  for  ensuring 
the  responsibility  of  printers.^  By  all  these  laws  it  was 
sought  to  restrain  the  multiphcation  of  cheap  political 
jiapers  among  the  poorer  classes  ; and  to  subject  the 
press,  generally,  to  a more  eflectual  control.  But  more 
serious  matters  were  still  engaging  the  attention  of 
government. 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  and  other  similar 
societies  continued  their  baneful  activity.  Their  ran- 
cour against  the  government  knew  no  bounds.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  were  denounced  as  tyrants  and 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  Hitherto  their  proceed- 
ings had  been  generally  open  ; they  had  courted  pub- 
licity, paraded  their  numbers,  and  prided  themselves 
upon  their  appeals  to  the  people.  But  the  acts  of 
179.5  having  restrained  their  popular  meetings,  and 
put  a check  upon  their  speeches  and  printed  addresses, 
they  resorted  to  a new  organisation,  in  evasion  of  the 
law.  Secrecy  was  now  the  scheme  of  their  association. 


' Purl.  Ilipt.,  xxxiii.  C1.3.  Geo.  III.  c.  78;  Pari.  IlisL,  xjcx. 

» 29  Geo.  III.  c.  50;  !!4  Oco.  iii.  1410,  1482. 

III.  c.  72;  37  Goo.  III.  c.  00;  38 
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Secret  societies,  comiuittees,  and  officers  were  mul- 
tiplied throughout  the  couutrj',  by  whom  an  active 
correspondence  was  maintained : the  members  were 
bound  together  by  oaths:  inflammatory  papers  were 
clandestinely  printed  and  circulated : seditious  handbills 
secretly  posted  on  the  walls.  Association  degenerated 
into  conspiracy.  Their  designs  were  congenial  to  the 
dai'kness  in  which  they  were  plaimed.  A general 
convention  was  projected;  and  societies  of  United 
Enghshmen,  and  United  Scotsmen,  estabhshed  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  United  Irishmen.  Correspondence 
with  France  continued : but  it  no  longer  related  to  the 
rights  of  men,  and  national  fraternity.  It  was  under- 
taken in  concert  with  the  United  Irishmen,  who  were 
encouraging  a French  invasion.^  In  this  basest  of  all 
treasons  some  of  the  English  societies  were  concerned. 

They  were  further  compromised  by  seditious  attempts 
to  foment  discontents  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  the 
recent  mutiny  in  the  fleet®  But  whatever  their  plots, 
or  crimes,  their  secrecy  alone  made  them  dangerous. 

Tliey  were  tracked  to  their  hiding  places  by  the  agents 
of  the  government;  and  in  1799,  when  the  rebeUion 
had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  papers  disclosing  these 
proceedings  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

A secret  committee  related,  in  great  detail,  tlie  history 
of  these  societies;  and  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a bill  to 
repress  them. 

It  was  not  sought  to  punish  the  authors  of  past  Conv- 
excesses : but  to  prevent  future  mischiefs.  The  societies 
of  United  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen,  and  the 
Loudon  Corresponding  Society,  were  suppressed  by 


' Infra,  p.  53.1,  6.34.  to  punish  this  particular  crime,  37 

’ Ail  Act  hod  been  passed  in  1707  Geo.  III.  c.  70. 
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completed, 
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name ; and  all  other  societies  were  declared  unlawful 
of  which  the  members  were  required  to  take  any  oatli 
not  required  by  law,  or  which  had  any  membere  or 
committees  not  known  to  the  society  at  large,  and  not 
entered  in  their  books,  or  which  were  comj)osed  of 
distinct  divisions  or  branches.  The  measure  did  not 
stop  here.  Debating  clubs  and  reading-rooms  not 
licensed,  were  to  be  treated  as  disorderly  houses.  All 
printing  presses  and  tjq)e  foundries  were  to  be  regis- 
tered. Printers  were  to  print  their  names  on  every 
book  or  paper,  and  register  the  names  of  their  em- 
ployers. Eestraints  were  even  imposed  upon  the  lend- 
ing of  books  and  newspapers  for  hire.  Tliis  rigorous 
measure  encountered  little  resistance.  Eepression  had 
been  fully  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  state ; and  the 
opposition  had  retired  from  a hopeless  contest  with 
power.  Nor  for  societies  conducted  on  such  principles, 
and  with  such  objects,  could  there  be  any  defence. 
The  provisions  concerning  the  press  introduced  new 
rigours  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  which  at  another 
time  w'ould  have  been  resisted  : but  a portion  of  the 
press  had,  by  outrages  on  decency  and  order,  discon- 
certed the  stanchest  friends  of  free  discussion.’ 

Tlie  series  of  rej)ressive  measures  was  now  complete. 
We  cannot  review  them  without  sadness.  Liberty  had 
suffered  from  the  license  and  excesses  of  one  party, 
and  the  fears  and  arbitrary  temper  of  the  other. 
The  government  and  large  cliisses  of  the  peojde  had 
been  brought  into  painful  conflict.  The  severities  of 
rulers,  and  the  sullen  exasperation  of  the  people,  had 
shaken  that  mutual  conlidence  which  is  the  first  attri- 


' TtoporU  of  Committees  on  xxxit.  670,  1000 ; Pebntos,  Ibul., 
Sealed  I’npers,  170!) ; I’arl.  IIi-.t.,  084,  &c. ; .‘iO  Geo.  111.  c.  70. 
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bute  of  a free  state.  The  popular  constitution  of  Eng- 
land was  suspended.  Yet  was  it  a period  of  trial  and 
transition,  in  which  public  bberty,  repressed  for  a time, 
suffered  no  permanent  injury.  Subdued  in  one  age,  it 
was  to  arise  with  new  vigour  in  another. 

Political  agitation,  in  its  accustomed  forms  of  public 
meetings  and  association,  was  now  checked  for  several 
years^ — and  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  press  con- 
tinued to  be  restrained  by  merciless  persecution. 
But  the  activity  of  the  press  was  not  abated.  It 
was  often  at  issue  with  the  government;  and  the 
records  of  our  Courts  present  too  many  examples  of 
the  license  of  the  one,  and  the  rigours  of  the  other. 
Who  can  read  without  pain  tlie  trials  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield  and  his  publishers,  in  1799?  On  one  side 
we  see  an  eminent  scholar  dissuading  tlie  people,  in  an 
inflammatory  pamphlet,  from  repelling  an  invasion  of 
our  shores:  on  the  other,  we  find  publishers  held 
criminally  responsible  for  the  publication  of  a Ubcl, 
though  ignorant  of  its  contents ; and  the  misguided 
author  punished  with  two  years’  imprisonment  in  Dor- 
chester gaol  — a punishment  which  proved  little  short 
of  a sentence  of  death.®  Who  can  peruse  without 
indignation  the  trial  of  the  conductors  of  the  “Courier,” 
in  the  same  year,  for  a libel  upon  the  Emperor  of 


' In  Scotland,  “ aa  a body  to  be 
deferred  to,  no  public  existed.” — 
C'oikburn's  Mem.,  88.  See  also 
IbUl,  282,  302,  376. 

’ St.  Tr.,  xxvii.  079;  Erskine’s 
.Speeches,  v.  213;  Lord  Campbell’s 
Cnancellors,  vi.  617. 

* £5,000  was  subscribed  for  him, 
but  he  died  a fortnight  after  his 
release.  Mr.  Fox,  writing  March 
1st,  1709,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, says: — “The  liberty  of  the 
press  1 consider  ns  virtually  de- 


stroyed by  the  proceedings  against 
Johnson  and  Jordan;  and  what  has 
happened  to  you  I cannot  but  la- 
ment, therefore,  the  more,  as  the 
sufferings  of  a man  whom  I esteem, 
in  a cause  that  is  no  more.” — Fox 
Mem.,  iv.  3:57. — And  again  on 
June  0th : — “ Nothing  could  exceed 
the  concern  I felt  at  the  extreme 
severity  (for  such  it  appears  to  mo) 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
you.” — Ib~,  330. 


Adminis- 
tration of 
the  libel 
laws, 
1799- 
1811. 


The  Rev. 

Gilbert. 

Wakefield. 
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EussiaS  in  whicli  the  pusillanimous  doctrine  was  laid 
down  from  the  Bench,  that  public  winters  were  to  be 
punished,  not  for  their  guilt,  but  from  fear  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  foreign  powers.^ 

The  Pint  From  such  a case,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  wortliier 

Md*the  principles  of  freedom,  and  independence  of  foreign  dic- 
tation.  However  often  liberty  may  have  been  invaded, 

1802.  it  has  ever  formed  the  basis  of  our  laws.  When  the 
First  Consul,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  demanded 
that  hberty  of  the  press  in  England  should  be  placed 
under  restraints  not  recognised  by  the  constitution,  he 
was  thus  answered  by  the  British  govenunent : — 
“ Ilis  Majesty  neither  can  nor  will,  in  consequence  of 
any  reiiresentation  or  menace  from  a foreign  power, 
make  any  concession  which  may  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  jiress,  as  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  this  country.  This  liberty  is 
justly  dear  to  every  British  subject:  the  comstitution 
admits  of  no  previous  restraints  upon  publications  of 
any  description : but  there  exist  judicatures  wholly 
independent  of  the  executive,  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
sance of  such  publications  as  the  law  deems , to  be 
criminal ; and  which  are  bound  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment tlie  delinquents  may  deserve.  These  judicatures 
may  investigate  and  punish  not  only  libels  against  the 
government  and  magistracy  of  this  kingdom,  but,  as 


' This  libel  was  as  follows : — 
“ The  Emperor  of  Iius.sia  is  ren- 
dcriug  himself  obnoxious  to  his 
subjects  by  various  acts  of  tyranny, 
and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope by  his  inconsistency.  He  has 
now  pa.ssed  an  edict  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  tim1x;r,  deals,  Ice. 
In  consequence  of  this  ill-timed 
law,  upwards  of  one  bimdred  sail 
of  vcasels  are  likely  to  return  to 
this  kingdom  without  freights.” 


’ Ix)rd  Kenyon  said  : — “ Wlien 
these  papers  went  to  llu-ssia  and 
held  up  this  great  sovereign  as 
being  a tyTant  and  ridiculous  over 
Europe,  it  might  tend  to  hi.s  culling 
for  satisfaction  as  for  a national  af- 
front, if  it  pas,-<ed  unroprobatixi  by 
our  government  and  in  our  courts 
of  justice.”  Trial  of  Vint,  lloss, 
and  I’errv : 8t.  Tr.,  xxvii.  02” ; 
Starkie’s  Law  of  Libel,  ii.  217. 
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lias  been  repeatedly  experienced,  of  publications  de- 
famatory of  those  in  whose  hands  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  governments  is  placed.  Our  govern- 
ment neither  has,  nor  wants,  any  other  protection  than 
what  the  laws  of  the  country  afford ; and  though 
they  are  wilUng  and  ready  to  give  to  every  foreign 
government  all  the  protection  against  offences  of  this 
nature,  which  the  principle  of  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tion will  admit,  they  never  cjin  consent  to  new-model 
their  law.s,  or  to  change  their  constitution,  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  any  foreign  power.”  ^ 

But  without  any  departure  from  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, the  libeller  of  a foreign  power  could  be  aiTaigned  ’ ; 
and  this  correspondence  wixs  followeil  by  the  memor- 
able trial  of  Jean  Peltier.®  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  his  elo- 
quent and  masterly  defence  of  the  defendant^,  dreaded 
this  prosecution  “ as  the  first  of  a long  series  of  con- 
flicts between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe  and  maintained, 
by  admirable  arguments  and  illustrations,  the  impolicy 
of  restraining  the  free  discussion  of  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of  foreign 
princes,  as  affecting  the  interest  of  this  country.  The 
genius  of  his  advocate  did  not  save  Peltier  from  a ver- 
dict of  guilty  : but  as  hostilities  with  France  were  soon 
renewed,  he  was  not  called  up  for  judgment.®  Mean- 
while the  Fimt  Consul  had  continued  to  express  his 


' Lord  Ilawkesbury  to  Mr.  Merry, 
Aiijr.  28th,  1802;  I’arl.  Hist.,  x.Txn. 
127a. 

‘ R.  ».  B'Ron,  1704;  Starkie’s 
Law  of  Libel,  ii.  216;  It.  v.  Lord 
George  Gonlon,  1787;  State  Tr., 
xxii.  175;  Vint,  Ross,  and  Perry, 
1709,  fupra,  p.  175. 

’ Letter  from  M.  Otto  to  Ixird 
Ilawkesbury,  July  25th,  1802 ; 

VOL.  II. 


Pari.  Iliat.,  xxxvi.  1207. 

‘ The  Attomey-Qoneral  (Spencer 
Perceval)  spoke  of  it  as  “ one  of 
the  most  splendid  displays  .of  elo- 
quence he  ever  had  occasion  to 
hear  ;”  and  Lord  Kllenborough 
termed  it  “ eloquence  almost  unpa- 
ralleled.” 

® St.  Tr.,  xxviii.  620. 


Trial  of 
Jean  Pel- 
tier,  Feh. 
21st,  180.3, 
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trials, 

1804. 


ni«  libel 
on  the 
German 
le^’on, 
1809. 


rritation  at  llic  English  newspapers,  between  wliicli 
.anti  the  newspapers  of  Fraiiee  a warm  controversy  was 
raging ; and  finding  tliat  tliey  could  not  be  repressed 
by  law,  he  desired  that  the  government  should  at 
least  restrain  those  newsjiapers  which  were  supposed 
to  be  under  its  influence.  But  here  again  he  was  met 
by  explanations  concerning  the  independence  of  Eng- 
lish etUtors,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend ' ; 
and  no  sooner  was  war  declared,  than  all  the  news- 
papers joined  in  a chorus  of  vituperation  against  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  without  any  fears  of  the  attorney- 
general. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  pres.s,  we  now  ap- 
proach names  famihar  in  our  own  time.  William 
Cobbett  having  outraged  the  republican  feelings  of 
America  by  his  loyalty,  now  provoked  tlie  loyal  sen- 
timents of  Englaml  by  his  radicalism.  Ilis  strong  good 
sense,  his  vigorous  English  style,  and  tlie  bold  inde- 
pendence of  his  opiuions,  soon  obtained  for  his  “ Poli- 
tical Register”  a wide  popularity.  But  the  umnoa-sured 
tenns  in  which  he  assailed  the  conduct  and  measures 
of  the  government  exjioscd  him  to  frequent  prosecu- 
tions. In  1801,  he  suffered  for  the  publication  of  two 
letters  from  an  Irish  judge,  ridiculing  Lord  Hardwicke, 
liord  Redesdale,  and  the  Irish  executive.'^  Ridicule 
being  held  to  be  no  less  an  oflence  than  graver  obloquy, 
Cobbett  was  fined  ; and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  the  autlior 
of  the  libels,  retired  from  the  bench  with  a pension.^ 

In  1809,  another  libel  brought  upon  Cobbett  a 


' Lord  YVliitworth  to  Lord 
IlBwkcsburr,  Jan.  2?th,  and  Fub. 
21st,  180.3." 

’ There  was  far  more  of  ridieiile 
than  invective.  Loni  Hardwicke 
was  termed  “ a very  eminent  sheep- 
feeder  from  Cambndgesliire  ” with 


“a  wooden  head:”  and  Ijord  Redes- 
dalo  “a  very  able  and  strong-biiilt 
chancery  pleader  from  Lincoln’s 
Inn.” 

’ .St.  Tr.,  xxix.  1,  5-1.  422,  437  ; 
Hans.  Uob.,  1st  ser.,  v.  110. 
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sovercr  punishment.  Some  soldiers  in  a regiment  of 
militia  having  been  flogged,  under  a guard  of  the 
German  legion,  Cobbett  seized  the  occasion  for  inveigh- 
ing at  once  against  foreign  mercenaries  and  mihtary 
flogging.  He  was  indicted  for  a libel  upon  the  German 
legion  ; and  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years’  imprisonment,  a fine  of  1,000/.,  and  to  give  secu- 
rity for  3,000/.,  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 
The  printer  of  the  Eegister,  and  two  persons  who  had 
sold  it,  were  also  punished  for  the  publication  of  this 
libel.  The  extreme  severity  of  Cobbett’s  sentence  ex- 
cited a general  sympathy  in  his  favour,  and  indignation 
at  the  administration  of  the  libel  laws.^ 

Another  similar  case  illustrates  the  grave  perils  of 
the  law  of  libel.  In  1811,  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh 
Hunt  were  prosecuted  for  the  re-publication  of  a 
spirited  article  against  military  flogging  from  the 
“ Stamford  News.”  They  were  defended  by  the  vigour 
and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  were  acquitted.^ 
Yet  a few  days  afterwards,  John  Drakard,  the  printer 
of  the  “ Stamford  News,”  though  defended  by  the  same 
able  advocate,  was  convicted  at  Lincoln  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  very  article.®  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
laid  it  down  that  “ it  is  competent  for  aU  the  subjects  of 
his  Majesty,  freely  but  temperately  to  discuss,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  every  question  connected 
with  public  policy.”  But  on  the  trial  of  Drakard, 
Baron  Wood  expressed  opinions  fatal  to  the  liberty  of 


■ Svdnev  Smith,  in  a letter  to 
I.ady'  Holland,  Feb.  11th,  1810, 
said  : — “Who  would  have  mutinied 
for  Cohhett's  libel  P or  who  would 
have  risen  up  against  the  (lerman 
soldiers  ? and  how  easily  might  he 
have  been  answered  P He  deserved 


some  punishment ; hut  to  shut  a 
man  up  in  gaol  for  two  years  for 
such  an  offence  is  most  atrocious.” 
— Sydney  Smith's  Mem.,  ii.  80. 

» St.  Tr.,  xxxi.  .107. 

’ Ibid.,  xxxi.  40o. 
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tlie  press.  “ It  is  said  tliat  we  have  a right  to  discuss 
the  acts  of  our  legislature.  This  would  be  a large  per- 
mission indeed.  Is  there,  gentlemen,  to  be  a power  in 
the  people  to  counteract  the  acts  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  is  the  libeller  to  come  and  make  the  people  dissjr- 
tisfied  with  the  government  under  which  he  lives  ? 
This  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  any  man, — it  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  seditious.”^  Such  doctrines  were  already 
repugnant  to  the  law : but  a conviction  obtained  by 
their  assertion  from  the  bench,  proves  by  how  frail  a 
thread  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  then  upheld, 
ijist  threo  The  last  three  years  before  the  i-egency  were  marked 
hy  imusual  activity,  as  well  as  rigour,  in  the  adminis- 
regency.  tratioti  of  the  libel  laws.  Informations  were  multiplied  ; 
and  tlie  attorney-general  was  armed  with  a new  power 
of  holding  the  accused  to  bail.'"* 

rrogressof  It  is  now  time  again  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
the  pi'ess.  presg^  during  this  long  period  of  trial  and  repression. 
Every  excess  and  indiscretion  had  been  severely  visited  : 
controversial  hcense  had  often  been  confounded  with 
malignant  libel : but  the  severities  of  the  law  had  not 
subdued  the  influence  of  the  press.  Its  freedom  was 
often  invaded  : but  its  conductors  were  ever  ready  to 
vindicate  their  rights  with  a noble  courage  and  persis- 
tence. Its  character  was  constantly  improving.  The 
rapidity  with  which  intelligence  of  all  the  incidents  of 
the  war  was  collected, — in  anticipation  of  official 
sources, — increased  tlie  public  appetite  for  news  : its 
powerful  criticisms  upon  militaiy  operations,  and  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  raised  its  reputation  for  judgment 

* Rt.  Tr.,  xxxi.  6.“W.  1st  Ser.,  xix.  140 ; Commons’  Deb. 

* From  1808  to  1811,  forty-two  on  I>ord  Folkestone’s  motion,  .Mnrch 
informations  were  filed,  of  which  28th,  1811;  /frirf.,  648  ; Ann.  Ueg., 
tweut^v-six  were  brought  to  trial.  1811,  p.  142;  Domilly’s  Life,  ii. 
I..ords  Deb.  on  Lord  Holland’s  mo-  380 ; Ilomcr’s  Life,  ii.  130. 

tion,  March  4tb,  181 1 ; Hans.  Deb., 
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and  capacity.  Higher  intellects,  attracted  to  its  service, 
Avere  able  to  guide  and  instruct  public  opinion.  Sun- 
day ncAvspapers  were  beginning  to  occupy  a place  in 
the  periodical  press, — destined  to  future  eminence, — 
and  attempts  to  repress  them,  on  the  grounds  of  religion 
and  moraUty,  had  failed.^  But  in  the  press,  as  in 
society,  there  were  many  grades ; and  a considerable 
class  of  ncAVspapers  Avere  still  wanting  in  the  sobriety, 
and  honesty  of  purpose  necessary  to  maintain  the  per- 
manent influence  of  political  literature.  They  Avere  in- 
temperate, and  too  often  slanderous.^  A loAver  class  of 
papers,  clandestinely  circulated  in  evasion  of  the  stamp 
hiAvs,  Avent  fim  to  justify  reproaches  upon  the  religion 
and  decency  of  the  press.  The  riding  classes  Iiad  long 
been  at  Avar  with  the  press ; and  its  vices  kept  alive 
their  jealousies  and  prejudice.  They  looked  upon  it  as 
a noxious  weed,  to  be  rooted  out,  rather  than  a plant 
of  rare  excellence,  to  be  trained  to  a higher  cultivation. 
Holding  public  Avriters  in  Ioav  esteem, — as  instruments 
of  party  rancour, — they  failed  to  recognise  their  trans- 
cendent services  to  truth  and  knoAvledge.® 


' In  1790  Ijord  Ilelgrave,  in  con- 
cert with  Mr.  AA’ilberforce,  Drou(jlit 
in  a hill  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  lost  on  the  second  rending.  Its 
loss  was  attributed  by  its  promoters 
to  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the 
four  Sunday  newspapers  supported 
the  government.  Part.  Hist.,  xxxiv. 
loot! ; Life  of  AVilberforce,  ii.  424. 

• In  his  defemee  of  John  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  1811,  Mr.  Brougham 
gave  a highly-coloured  sketch  of 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press: — 
“ There  is  not  only  no  jrersouage  so 
important  or  exalted,— for  of  that 
I cu)  not  complain, — but  no  person 
so  humble,  hamiles.s,  and  retired,  as 
to  escape  the  defamation  which  is 
daily  and  hourly  poured  forth  by 
the  venal  crew,  to  gratify  the  idle 


curiosity,  or  still  less  excusable  ma- 
lignity : to  mark  out,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  that  propensity,  individuals 
retiring  into  the  privacy  of  domes- 
tic life ; to  hunt  them  down  and 
drag  them  forth  ns  a laughing-stock 
to  the  vulgar,  has  become,  in  our 
days,  with  some  men,  the  road  even 
to  popularity ; but  with  multitudes 
the  means  of  earning  a base  sub- 
sistence.”— SI.  Tr.,  xxxi.  .‘180. 

’ In  1808,  the  benchers  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  passed  a bye-law,  ex- 
cluding all  persona  who  had  written 
for  hire,  in  the  daily  papers,  from 
being  calk'd  to  the  bar.  The  other 
Inna  of  Court  refused  to  accede  to 
such  a propo.sition.  On  the  2:lrti 
March  1809,  .Air.  .Sheridan  presented 
a petition  complaining  of  this  bye- 
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But  all  parties,  whether  regarding  the  press  with 
jealousy  or  favour,  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  ex- 
traordinary influence  in  affairs  of  state.  “Give  me,” 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  “ but  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I 
will  give  the  minister  a venal  IIoii.se  of  Peers, — I will 
give  him  a corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Commons, — 
I will  give  him  the  full  swing  of  the  patronage  of 
office, — I will  give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial 
influence, — I will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place  can 
confer  upon  him  to  purchase  submission,  and  overawe 
resistance ; and  yet,  armed  with  the  hberty  of  the  press, 
I will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed  : I will  attack 
the  mighty  fabric  he  has  reared,  with  that  mightier 
engine  : I will  shake  down  from  its  height  corniption, 
and  lay  it  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant 
to  shelter.”^ 


law,  which  was  generally  con- 
lU'iiined  in  debate,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  rescinded  by  the  bench- 
ers.— Lord  Colchrftir’*  Diary,  ii. 
240.  In  1810,  Mr.  Windham  spoke 
of  the  reporters  as  having  amonjpt 
them  “ bankrupts,  lotterv-ofnce 
keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed 


tradesmen.”  And  ho  understood 
the  conductors  of  the  press  to  be  “a 
set  of  men  who  would  give  in  to 
the  corrupt  misr<n)resentation  of 
opposite  sides.” — Hatte.  Deb.,  1st 
Set.,  XV.  3;10. 

* Feb.  0th,  1810.— 7i»/.,  341. 
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CHAP.  X. 

REI*RF.S.SIVE  POLICY  OP  THE  REO.ENCT  : MEASURES  OF  1817; THE 

MANCHESTER  MEETING,  1819  I THE  SIX  ACTS: ADVANCING  POWER 

OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  : THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  I FREEDOM  OF  THE 

PRESS  ASSURED  : POLITICAL  UNIONS,  AND  THE  REFORM  AGITATION  : 

REPEAL  agitation: ORANGE  LODGES  : TRADES’  UNIONS: THE 

CHARTISTS  : THE  ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE  : GENERAL  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICAL  AGITATION. 

The  regency  was  a period  nioinorable  for  the  discontents 
and  turbulence  of  the  people,  and  for  the  severity  with 
which  they  were  repressed.  The  working  classes  were 
sufTering  from  the  grievous  burthens  of  the  protracted 
war,  from  the  high  prices  of  food,  from  restraints  upon 
trade,  and  diminished  employment.  Want  engendered 
discontent ; and  ignorant  and  sufTemg  men  were  misled 
into  disorder,  tumult,  and  \dolence.  In  June  1812, 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  Never 
Avas  statesman  more  amial^le  and  humane  : but  falling 
upon  evil  times,  and  committed  to  tlie  policy  of  his 
generation,  his  rule  Avas  stern  and  absolute. 

Tlie  mischiev’ous  and  criminal  outrages  of  the  “ Lud- 
dites,” and  the  measures  of  repression  adopted  by  the 
government,  must  be  vieAved  Avholly  apart  from  the 
histoiy  of  freedom  of  opinion.  Bands  of  famished  ope- 
ratives in  the  manufacturing  districts,  believing  their 
distresses  to  be  due  to  the  encroacliment  of  inachineiy 
upon  their  laliour,  associated  for  its  destruction.  Bound 
together  by  secret  oaths,  their  designs  Avere  cai'ried  out 


Lord 
Sidmouth 
floc rotary 
of  state, 
1812. 


The  Lud- 
dites, 1811 
—1814. 
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Riots, 

1815,1816. 


•with  intimidation,  outrage,  incendiarism,  and  murder.’ 
Life  and  property  were  alike  insecure  ; and  it  was  tlie 
plain  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  them,  and 
l)unish  the  wi’ong-doers.  Attempts,  indeed,  were  made 
to  confound  tlie  ignorance  and  turbulence  of  a particu- 
lar class,  suflering  under  a speciflc  grievance,  with  a 
general  spirit  of  sedition.  It  wiis  not  enougli  tliat  the 
frame-breakers  were  witliout  work,  and  starving ; that 
they  wei'e  blind  to  the  causes  of  their  distre.ss  ; and 
tliat  the  objects  of  their  fury  were  near  at  hand : but 
they  were  also  accu.sed  of  di.safTection  to  the  state.^  In 
trutli,  however,  tlieir  combinations  were  devoid  of  any 
political  aims ; and  the  measures  taken  to  repress  them 
were  free  from  just  imputations  of  interference  witli 
the  constitutional  riglits  of  the  subject.  Tliey  were 
limited  to  the  particular  evil,  and  provided  merely  for 
the  discovery  of  concealed  arms  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  asscmblic.s,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  magisti’atcs,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  offenders.® 

In  1815,  the  unpopular  Com  Hill, — expressly  de- 
signed to  raise  the  price  of  food, — was  not  passed 
without  riots  in  the  metropolis.'*  In  the  following 
j-ear  there  wei'e  bread  riots  and  tumultuous  assem- 
blages of  workmen  at  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Hir- 
mingham,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil.  London  itself  was  the 
scene  of  serious  disturbances.®  All  these  were  re- 


' .V  full  account  of  tlie.se  lawleia 
excesses  ■will  be  found  in  the  State 
Trials,  xxxi.  ieW  ; Ann.  Iteg.,  1S12, 
54 — !’>('>,  &c.  The  Keports  of  the 
tiecret  Committees,  14tfi.Iuly,  1812, 
an'  extremelv  nieagre ; Hons.  Deh., 
1st  Ser.,  xxifi.  051,  1020. 

’ ilans.  Deb.,  1st  Sor.,  x.xiii.  tX)2, 


tlOO,  &c. ; Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii. 
70— 00. 

* 62  Qeo.  III.  c.  102. 

* .\nn.  Reg.  1815,  140;  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  126. 

* IbuL,  140 — 102  ; llaniford's 
Pa.'isages  in  the  Life  of  a Radical, 
i.  7,  &c. ; .\nu.  Reg.  1810,  05. 
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pressed  by  the  executive  government,  with  the  ordi- 
nary means  placed  at  its  disposal. 

But  in  1817,  the  excesses  of  mischievous  and  mis- 
guided men  letl,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  restraints 
upon  the  public  liberties.  On  the  opening  of  Parha- 
ment  some  bullets,  stones,  or  other  missiles,  struck  the 
state-carriage  of  the  prince  regent,  on  his  return  from 
the  House  of  I^ords.*  This  outrage  was  followed  by 
a message  from  the  prince  regent,  communicating  to 
both  Houses  papers  containing  evidence  of  seditious 
practices.  These  were  referred  to  secret  committees, 
which  reported  that  dangerous  associations  had  been 
formed  in  different  pails  of  the  country,  and  other  sedi- 
tious practices  carried  on  which  the  existing  laws  were 
inadequate  to  prevent.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
seduce  soldiers ; arms  and  banners  had  been  provided, 
secret  oaths  taken,  insurrection  plotted,  seditious  and 
blasphemous  pubbcations  circulated.  The  gaols  were 
to  be  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free  ; the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Tower  were  to  be  stormed : the 
government  subverted : property  plundered  and  divided. 
Hampden  clubs  were  plotting  revolution ; Spenceans 
were  preparing  to  hunt  do^vn  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  the  “ rapacious  fundholders.”  ^ 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  alarming  disclo- 
sures was  a revival  of  the  repressive  policy  of  the  latter 
yearn  of  the  last  century,  to  which  this  period  affords 
a singular  parallel.  The  act  of  1795,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  from  treasonable  attempts,  was  now 
extended  to  the  prince  regent ; and  another  act  re- 
newed, to  restrain  the  seduction  of  soldiers  and  sailors 

* Evidence  of  I.ord  James  * Reports  of  Secret  rommifte«><, 
Murray;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  .Ser.,ixxv.  Lortls  and  Commons;  Hans.  Deb., 
<54  ; .Vnn.  Keg.  1S17,  p.  3.  1st  Sor.,  xx\r.  411,  438. 
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from  their  allegiance.  To  such  measures  none  could 
object : but  there  were  others,  dictated  by  the  same 
policy  and  considerations  as  those  •which,  on  former 
occasions,  had  imposed  restraints  upon  pubhc  liberty. 
Acrain,  the  criminal  excesses  of  a small  class  were  ac- 
copied  as  evidence  of  wide-spread  disaffection.  In 
suffering  and  social  discontent,  were  detected  the  seeds 
of  revolution ; and  to  remedies  for  partial  evils  were 
added  jealous  restrictions  upon  popular  rights.  It  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  acts  of  1795  and  1799,  against 
corre.sponding  societies,  to  other  political  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations whether  affiliated  or  not : to  suppress  the  Spen- 
cean  clubs,  to  regulate  meetings  of  more  than  fifty 
jicrsons,  to  license  debating  societies  ; and  lastly,  to  sus- 
pend thellabeasCorpus  Act.'  These  measures,  especially  ^ 
the  latter,  were  not  jia.'ised  without  remonstrance  and 
opposition.  It  was  maintiiined  that  the  dangers  were 
exaggerated, — that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient  to 
rejiress  sedition, — and  that  no  encroachment  should  be 
suflered  on  the  general  liberties  of  the  people,  for  the 
sake  of  reaching  a few  miscreants  whom  all  good  citi- 
zens abhorred.  "While  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of 
the  conspirators  to  carry  out  their  fearful  de.signs  was 
ridiculed,  it  was  urged  that  the  executive  were  already 
able  to  cope  with  sedition, — to  put  down  secret  aiul 
other  unlawful  societies, — and  to  restrain  the  circulation 
of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  But  so  great  was 
the  power  of  the  government,  and  so  general  the  rejiug- 
nance  of  society  to  the  mischievous  agitation  which  it 
was  proposed  to  repress,  that  these  measures  were  rapidly 


• Speeches  of  Isird  Sidmoitth  in  Tl«ns.l)eb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxr.  5.5],  600; 
the  House  of  Ismls,  mill  Ltiitl  Cas-  I.ortl  Siidnioutirti  Life,  iii.  172; 
Uereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons ; Acts  57  Ueo.  c.  8,  U,  7,  10. 
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passed  through  both  Houses,  without  any  formidable 
opposition.^ 

The  restraints  upon  public  liberty  expired  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ; but  other  provisions,  designed  to  ensure 
Parliament  against  intimidation  and  insult,  were  allowed 
a permanent  place  in  our  constitutional  law.  Public 
meetings  were  proliibited  within  a mUe  of  Westminster 
Hall,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  or  the  courts ; 
and  to  arrest  the  evil  of  conventions  assuming  to  dictate 
to  the  legislature,  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  ap- 
pointment and  co-operation  of  delegates  from  different 
societies.'* 

The  state  prosecutions  for  treason  were  as  infelicitous 
as  those  of  1794,  which  had  been  undertaken  under 
similar  circumstances.  James  Watson,  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  James  Watson  the  younger,  Thomas  Preston, 
and  John  Hooper,  were  indicted  for  high  treason, 
arising  out  of  a riotous  meeting  in  Spa  Fields,  which 
tliey  had  called  together,  and  other  riotous  and  seditious 
j)roceedings  for  which  none  will  deny  that  they  deserved 
condign  punishment.  They  were  entitled  to  no  sym- 
pathy as  patriots  or  reformers ; and  the  wickedness  of 
tliefr  acts  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their  foUy.  But 
the  government, — not  warned  by  the  experience  of 
1794, — indicted  them,  not  for  sedition  and  riot,  of 
which  they  were  unquestionably  guilty,  but  for  treason  ; 
and  so  allowed  them  to  escape  with  impunity.® 

In  the  month  of  June  disturbances,  approaching  the 
character  of  insurrection,  broke  out  in  Derbyshire;  and 
the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  convicted.  Brandreth, 

' For  the  third  reading  of  Habens  Aiijjf.  1H17,  p.  C24 — 64.a. 

Oorpiis  Suspension  Bill  there  were  " l>7  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  § 2.1,  25 ; 
20-5  vot<“S  against  10.3 — the  mi-  amended  hy  9 & 10  Viet.,  c.  <3.3. 
nority  including  nearly  all  the  op-  ’ St.  Tr.,  xxxii.  1,  674;  Lord 
position. — Hans.  1st  Ser.,  Sidinouth’s  life,  iii.  15S. 

XXIV.  822 ; Edinburgh  Review, 
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Lord  S'id- 
moutli's 
circular, 
March 
27th,  1817. 


Its  lawful- 
ness Ques- 
tioDcd, 

May  12th 
and  Juno 
25th,  1817. 


commonly  known  as  the  Nottingham  Captain,  Turner 
and  Ludlara,  were  executed  : Weigh tman  and  twenty- 
one  others  received  His  Majesty’s  pardon,  on  condition 
of  transportation  or  imprisonment ; and  against  twelve 
others  no  evidence  w'as  offered  by  the  attorney-general.^ 
When  the  repressive  measures  of  this  session  had  been 
passed,  the  government  commenced  a more  rigorous 
execution  of  the  laws  against  the  press.  Lord  Sidmouth 
addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties,  acquainting  them  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  were  of  opinion,  that  a justice  of  the  peace  may 
issue  a warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  a blas])hemous  or  sedi- 
tious hbel,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the 
charge  ; and  desiring  them  to  communicate  this  opinion 
to  the  magistrates  at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  act  upon  it.  He  further  informed 
them  that  the  vendoi*s  of  pamphlets  or  tracts  should  be 
considered  as  within  the  provisions  of  the  Hawkers’  and 
Pedlars’  Act,  and  should  be  dealt  -vvith  accordingly,  if 
selling  such  wares  without  a licence.  Doubts  were  im- 
mediately raised  concerning  the  lawfulness  and  policy 
of  this  circular  ; and  the  question  was  brought  by  Earl 
Grey  before  the  Lord.s®,  and  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly 
before  the  Commons.®  Their  arguments  were  briefly 
these.  The  law  itself,  as  declared  in  this  circular,  was 
ably  contested,  by  reference  to  authorities  and  prin- 
ciples. It  could  not  be  shown  that  justices  had  this 
power  by  common  law : it  had  not  been  conferred  by 
statute ; nor  had  it  been  recognised  by  any  express 

* St  Tr.,  xxxii.75i) — 1.104;  Lord  ’ May  12th,  1817 (Lords);  Ilans. 
Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  179-—183  ; Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxvi.  440.  See  also 
lieporU  on  tbc  state  of  the  countiy ; Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  iii.  1 7(i. 
Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvii.  008,  * Ibid.,  June  25th  (Common..), 

070.  1158. 
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decision  of  the  courts.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was  con- 
fessedly doubtful,  or  the  opinion  of  the  law  ofilcers 
would  not  have  been  required.  In  1808,  it  had  been 
doubted  if  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  -Bench  could 
commit  or  hold  to  bail  persons  charged  with  the  pub- 
lication of  libels,  before  indictment  or  information  ; 
and  this  power  was  then  conferred  by  statute.^  But 
now  the  right  of  magistrates  to  commit,  like  the  judges, 
was  determined,  neither  by  Parliament,  nor  by  any  ju- 
dicial authority,  but  by  the  crown,  through  its  own 
executive  officers.  The  secretary  of  state  had  interfered 
with  the  discretion  of  justices  of  the  peace.  What  if  he 
had  ventured  to  deal,  in  such  a manner,  with  the  judges? 
The  justices  had  been  instructed,  not  upon  a matter  of 
administration,  or  police,  but  upon  their  j udicial  duties. 
The  constitution  had  maintained  a separation  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities : but  here  they  had 
been  confounded.  The  crown,  in  declaring  the  law, 
had  usurped  the  province  of  the  legislature ; and  in 
instructing  the  magistrates,  had  encroached  upon  an 
independent  judicature.  And,  apart  from  these  con- 
stitutional considerations,  it  was  urged  that  the  exercise 
of  such  powers  by  justices  of  the  peace  was  exposed  to 
grave  abuses.  Men  might  be  accused  before  a magis- 
trate, not  only  of  publishing  libels,  but  of  uttering  sedi- 
tious words : they  might  be  accused  by  spies  and  in- 
formers of  incautious  language,  spoken  in  the  confidence 
of  private  society ; and  yet,  upon  such  testimony,  they 
might  be  committed  to  prison  by  a single  magistrate, — 
possibly  a man  of  violent  prejudices  and  strong  political 
prepossessions.  On  the  part  of  ministers  it  was  replied 
that  magistrates,  embarrassed  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  having  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
' 48  Oeo.  m.  c.  AO 
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information,  lie  had  consulted  tlie  law  oflTicers,  and 
communicated  their  opinion.  Ue  had  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  their  discretion,  but  had  merely  pro- 
mulgated a law.  The  law  had  been  correctly  ex- 
pounded, and  if  disputed,  it  could  be  tried  before  a 
court  of  law  on  a writ  of  habeas  coi'piis.  But,  m the 
meantime,  unless  the  hawkers  of  seditious  tracts  could 
be  arrested,  while  engaged  in  their  pernicious  traffic, 
they  were  able  to  set  the  police  at  defiance.  Whatever 
the  results  of  these  discussions,  they  at  least  served  as 
a warning  to  the  executive,  ever  to  keep  in  view  the 
broad  principle  of  English  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
independent  magistrates  from  prefects  of  police. 

Threatening,  indeed,  were  now  the  terrom  of  the 
law.  While  every  justice  of  the  peace  could  issue  his 
wairant  against  a supposed  libeller,  and  hold  him  to 
bail ; the  secreUiry  of  state,  armed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  the  Habeus  Corpus  Susjiension  Act, 
could  impnson  him,  upon  bare  suspicion,  and  detain 
him  in  safe  custody,  without  bringing  him  to  trial. 
The  attorney-general  continued  to  wield  his  terrible 
ex-ojjicio  informations, — holding  the  accused  to  bail,  or 
keeping  them  in  prison  in  deliiult  of  it,  until  their  trisU.* 
Defendants  were  punished,  if  convicted,  with  fine  and 
imprisonment, — and  even  if  acquitted, — with  ruinous 
costs.  Nor  did  the  judges  spare  any  exertion  to  obtiuii 
convictions.  Ever  jealous  and  distrustful  of  the  press, 
they  had  left  as  fittle  discretion  to  juries  as  they  were 
able ; and  using  freely  the  power  reserved  to  them  by 
the  Libel  Act  of  1792,  of  stating  their  own  opinion, 
they  were  eloquent  in  summing  up  the  sins  of 
libellers.2 


' -IS  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  ’ Lord  Campbell's  Live.s  of  the  Cliancellors,  vi.  51 
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William  Cobbett,  who  had  already  suffered  from  the 
severities  of  the  attorney-general,  was  not  disposed  to 
brave  the  secretary  of  state,  but  suspended  his  “ Political 
llegister,”  and  sailed  to  America.  “ I do  not  retire,” 
said  he,  “ from  a combat  with  the  attorney-general : 
but  from  a combat  with  a dungeon,  deprived  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  A combat  wth  the  attorney-general 
is  quite  unequal  enough.  That,  however,  I would  have 
encountered.  I know  too  well  what  a trial  by  special 
jury  is:  yet  that,  or  any  sort  of  trial,  I would  have 
stayed  to  face.  But  against  the  absolute  power  of  im- 
prisonment, without  even  a hearing,  for  time  unlimited, 
in  any  gaol  in  the  kingdom,  without  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  without  communication  with  any 
soul  but  the  keepers, — against  such  a power  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  madness  to  attempt  to  strive.” ' 

Ministei-s  had  silencetl  and  put  to  flight  their  most 
formidable  foe : but  against  this  success  must  be  set 
their  utter  discomfiture  by  an  obscure  bookseller,  who 
would  never  have  been  known  to  fame,  had  he  not 
been  draAvn  out  from  his  dingy  shop,  into  a court  of 
justice.  William  Hone  had  published  some  political 
squibs,  in  the  form  of  parodies  upon  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  ; and  for  this  pitiful  trash  was  thrice  put  upon 
his  trial,  for  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  Too 
poor  to  seek  professional  aid,  he  defended  himself  in 
person.  But  he  was  a man  of  genius  in  his  way ; and 
with  singidar  ingenuity  and  persistence,  and  much 
quaint  learning,  he  proved  himself  more  than  a match 
for  the  attorney-general  and  the  bench. 

In  vain  did  Lord  Ellenborough,  uniting  the  authority 
of  the  judge  with  the  arts  of  a counsel,  strive  for  a 


* Politic*!  Register,  28th  March,  1817. 
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conviction.  Addressing  the  jurj^, — “ under  the  autlio- 
rity  of  tlie  Libel  Act,  and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his 
conscience  and  his  God,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a 
most  impious  and  profane  libel.”  But  the  jury  were 
proof  alike  against  his  autliority  and  his  persuasion. 
The  humble  bookseller  fairly  overcame  the  awful  chief 
justice ; and,  after  intellectual  triumplis  which  would 
have  made  the  reputation  of  a more  eminent  man,  was 
thrice  acquitted.^ 

These  proceedings  savoured  so  strongly  of  persecu- 
tion, that  they  excited  a wide  sjnnpathy  for  Hone, 
amongst  men  who  would  have  turned  with  disgust 
from  liis  writings ; and  his  trial,  in  connection  witli 
other  failures,  ensured  at  least  a temporary  mitigation 
of  severity,  in  tlie  administration  of  the  libel  laws.* 

At  this  time  some  trials  in  Scotland,  if  they  remind 
us  of  1793,  afford  a gratifying  contrast  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  at  that  period.  Alexander  M‘Laren, 
a weaver,  and  Tliomas  Baird,  a grocer®,  were  tried 
for  sedition  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at 
Edinburgh.  The  weaver  had  made  an  intemperate 
speech  at  Kihnarnoch,  in  favour  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, which  the  grocer  had  been  concerned  in  printing. 
It  was  shown  that  petitions  had  been  received  by  Par- 
liament, e.xpressed  in  language  at  least  as  strong : but 
the  accused,  though  defended  by  the  admirable  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  were  found 
guilty  of  sedition.'* 


' Mr.  Justice  Abbott  presided  at 
tlie  first  trial ; Lord  Ellenborongh 
at  tlio  second  and  tliird.  Lord 
Kllenborough  felt  bis  defeat  so  sen- 
sibly, tliat  on  the  following  day 
he  sent  to  Lord  Sidmouth  the 
draft  of  a letter  of  re.signation. 
Ixird  Sidmouth’s  Life,  iii.  23<Jj 


Hone’s  Printed  Trials ; Mr.  Charles 
Knight’s  Narrative  in  Martinean’a 
Hist.,  i.  144. 

“ Lonl  Dudley’s  Letters,  100. 

’ So  stated  in  cadence,  St.  Tr., 
xxxiii.  22,  though  called  in  the  in- 
dictment “ a nierchant.” 

‘ St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  1. 
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Neil  Douglas,  “ Uuivei'sulist  Preacher,”  had  sought 
to  enliven  his  prayers  and  sermons  with  political 
lucubrations  ; and  sjiies  being  sent  to  observe  him, 
reported  that  the  fervid  [ireacher,  with  rapid  utterance 
and  in  a strong  Highland  dialect,  had  dniwn  a setlitious 
parallel  between  our  afflicted  king  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
King  of  Babylon ; and  between  the  i)rince  regent  and 
King  Belshazzar.  The  crowm  witnesses,  unused  to  the 
eccentricities  of  the  preacher,  had  evidently  failed  to 
comprehend  him  ; while  othera,  more  familiar  with 
Neil  Douglas,  his  dialect,  opinions,  and  preaching, 
proved  him  to  bo  as  innocent  of  sedition,  as  he  pro- 
bably was  of  religious  edification.  lie  was  ably  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  acquitted  by  the  juiy.  ^ 

But  the  year  1819  was  the  culminating  point  of  the 
protracted  contest  between  the  state  and  liberty  of 
opinion.  Distress  still  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
working  classes.  They  assembled  at  Carlisle,  at  Leeds, 
at  Glasgow,  at  Ashton-under-Line,  at  Stockport,  and 
in  London,  to  discu-ss  their  wants,  and  to  devise  reme- 
dies for  their  destitution.  Demagogues  were  prompt 
m giving  a politicid  direction  to  their  deliberations  ; and 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  were  soon 
accepted  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  social  ills  of 
which  they  complained.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  return  members  belonged  to  all  com- 
munities. Unrepresented  towns  were  invited  to  exercise 
that  right,  in  anticipation  of  its  more  formal  acknowledg- 
ment ; and  accordingly,  at  a large  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham, Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  elected  “ legislatorial 
attorney  and  representative  ” of  that  populous  place.  ^ 

‘ St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  (i.‘}4.  while  attending  a meeting  at 

’ Ann.  Heg.,  1819,  p.  104.  Sir  Sniithfield,  for  seditious  words 
Charles  was  afterwards  arrested,  spoken  by  him  at  Stockport. 
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Otlier  circumstances  contributed  to  invest  these  large 
assemblages  with  a character  of  peculiar  insecurity.  A 
great  social  change  had  been  rapidly  developed.  The 
extraordiuaiy  growth  of  manufactures  had  suddenly 
brought  together  vast  populations,  severed  from  those 
ties  which  usually  connect  the  members  of  a healthy 
society.  They  were  strangers, — deprived  of  the  associa- 
tions of  home  and  kindred, — without  aflection  or  tra- 
ditional respect  for  their  employers, — iind  balhing,  by 
their  numbers,  the  ministrations  of  the  church  and  the 
softening  inilueuce  of  charity.  Distressed  and  discon- 
tented, they  were  readily  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  most  miscliievous  portion  of  the  press,  and  to  tlie 
lowest  demagogues  ; while  so  great  were  their  numbei’s, 
and  so  densely  ma.ssed  together,  that  their  assemblages 
assumed  proportions  previously  unknown  ; and  became 
alarming  to  the  inhabitants  and  magistracy,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  ])ublic  peace. 

These  crowded  meetings,  though  addressed  in  lan- 
guage of  excitement  and  extravagance,  had  hitherto 
been  held  without  disturbance.  The  government  had 
watched  them,  and  taken  precautions  to  repress  dis- 
order: but  had  not  attempted  any  interference  with 
their  proceedings.  On  the  30th  of  July,  however,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  seditious  meetings  ; and 
large  assemblages  of  men  were  viewed  with  increased 
alarm  by  the  government  and  magistracy. 

Following  the  example  of  Birmingham^  the  refonners 
of  Manchester  appointed  a meeting  for  the  9th  of 
August,  for  the  election  of  a “legislatorial  attorney 
but  the  magistrates,  having  issued  a notice  declaring  an 

* At  the  Leeds  meetinff  it  had  suitahlo  candidate  had  been  found; 
been  resolved  that  a similar  elec-  but  no  representative  had  been 
tion  should  take  place,  when  a chosen. — Aim.  Rey.,  1819,  p.  105. 
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assemblage  for  such  a purpose  illegal,  another  meeting 
was  advertised  for  the  IGth,  to  petition  for  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Reform.  Great  preparations  Avere  made  for 
this  occasion  ; and  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire  large 
bodies  of  operatives  were  drilled,  in  the  night  time, 
and  practised  in  military  training.  It  was  the  avowed 
object  of  this  drilhng  to  enable  the  men  to  march  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  the  meeting  ; but  the  magistrates 
were,  not  unnaturally,  alarmed  at  demonstrations  so 
threatening. 

On  the  16th,  St.  Peter’s  Field,  in  Manchester,  became 
the  scene  of  a deplorable  catastrophe.  Forty  thousand 
men^  and  two  clubs  of  female  reformers,  marched  in  to 
the  meeting,  bearing  flags,  on  which  Avere  inscribed  the 
objects  of  their  political  faith, — “ Universal  Suffrage,” 
“ Equal  Representation  or  Death,”  and  “ No  Corn 
LaAvs.”  HoAvever  menacing  their  numbers,  their  con- 
duct was  orderly  and  peaceful.  Mr.  Hunt  having  taken 
the  chair,  had  just  commenced  his  address,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  advance  of  cavalry  upon  the 
people.  The  Manchester  Yeomanry,  having  been  sent 
by  the  magistrates  to  aid  the  chief  constable  in  ar- 
resting Mr.  Hunt,  and  other  reform  leaders,  on  the 
platform,  executed  their  instructions  so  awkwardly  as 
to  find  themselves  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
dense  croAvd, — and  utterly  poAverless.  The  15th  Hus- 
sars, now  summoned  to  their  rescue,  charged  the  people 
sword  in  hand ; and  in  ten  minutes  the  meeting  was 
dispersed,  the  leadera  were  arrested,  and  the  terrified 
crowd  driven  like  sheep  through  the  streets.  Many 
Avere  cut  doAvm  by  sabres,  or  trampled  upon  by  the 

* It  was  variously  estimated  at  tlereagh,  40,000.  In  the  indict 
from  20,000  to  00,000.  Lord  raent  against  Hunt  and  others  it 
Liverpool  said  20,000 ; Lord  Cas-  was  laid  at  60,000. 
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horses : but  more  were  crushed  and  wounded  in  their 
frantic  stiiiggles  to  escape  from  the  military.  Between 
300  and  400  persons  were  injured  : but  happily  no 
more  than  five  or  six  lives  were  lost. 

This  grievous  event  brought  to  a sudden  crisis  the 
antagonism  between  the  government,  and  the  popular 
right  of  meeting  to  discuss  grievances.  The  magis- 
trates complimented  the  military  upon  their  forbear- 
ance ; and  the  government  immediately  thanked  both 
the  magistrates  and  the  militaiy,  for  their  zeal  and  dis- 
cretion in  maintaining  the  public  peace.  But  it  was  in- 
dignantly asked, — not  by  demagogues  and  men  ignorant 
of  the  law,  but  by  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  eminence, — 
by  whom  the  public  tranquillity  had  been  disturbed  ? 
Other  meetings  had  been  held  without  molestation  : 
why  then  was  this  meeting  singled  out  for  the  inop- 
portune vigour  of  the  magistrates?  If  it  threatened 
danger,  why  was  it  not  prevented  by  a timely  exercise 
of  authority  ? If  Hunt  and  his  associates  had  violated 
the  law,  wliy  were  they  not  arrested  before,  or  after 
the  meeting  ? Or  if  arrested  on  the  hustings,  why  not 
by  the  civil  power  ? The  people  were  peaceable  and  or- 
derly,— they  had  threatened  no  one, — they  had  offered 
no  resistjuice.  Then  why  had  they  been  charged  and 
routed  by  the  cavalry?  It  was  even  doubted  if  the 
Eiot  Act  had  been  duly  read.  It  had  certainly  not 
been  heard  ; and  the  crowd,  without  notice  or  warning, 
found  themselves  under  the  flashing  swords  of  the 
soldiery.  ^ 


’ The  evidence  on  this  point  was 
very  confused.  Earl  Groy,  after 
rendin;r  all  the  documents,  aHirnied 
that  the  lliot  .\ct  had  not  beim 
read.  Lord  Liverpool  said  it  had 
been  completely  read  once,  and 
partly  read  a second  time.  Lord 


Castlerea<rh  said  the  lliot  Act  had 
been  read  from  the  window  of  the 
house  in  which  the  ma>ristrates 
were  assembled.  This  not  beiujr 
deemed  sufficient,  another  maffis- 
trato  went  out  into  the  crowd  to 
read  it,  and  was  trampled  under 
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Throughout  the  country,  “ the  Manchester  Mas-  Meetings 
sacre,”  as  it  was  termed,  aroused  feeUngs  of  anger  and  “ns'for 
indignation.  Influential  meetings  were  held  in  many 
of  tlie  chief  counties  and  cities,  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  and  the  government,  and  de- 
manding inquiry.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
working  classes  assembled,  in  lai-ge  numbei’s,  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  the  suflerers,  and  their  bitter 
spirit  of  resentment  against  the  authorities.  Dangerous 
discontents  were  inflamed  into  sedition.  Yet  all  these 
excited  meetings  were  held  peaceably,  except  one  at 
Paisley,  where  the  magistrates  having  caused  the  colours 
to  be  seized,  riots  and  outrages  ensued.  ‘ But  ministers 
were  hard  and  defiant.  The  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London  addressed  the  prince  regent,  praying 
for  an  inquiry,  and  were  sternly  rebuked  in  his  reply. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a nobleman  of  the  highest  character, 
who  had  zealously  assisted  the  government  in  the  re- 
pression of  disorders  in  his  own  county,  joined  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  several  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  importance,  in  a requisition  to 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  to  call  a 
meeting  for  the  same  puqiosc.  At  this  meeting  he 
attended  and  spoke  ; and  was  dismissed  from  his  lord 
lieutenancy.  Hitherto  the  Whigs  had  discountenanced 


foot.  Another  vainly  endeavoured 
to  read  it  at  the  hustings  after  the 
nrre.st  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

Hans.  Deh.,  let  Scr.,  xli.  4,51, 
&c. ; I>ord  Sidmouth’a  I.ife,  iii.  240, 
el  ten.  ; Ann.  Reg.,  1810,  p.  100  ; 
Trial  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  others, 
1820 ; Ann.  Reg.,  1820 ; Chron., 
41 ; Ham.  and  Aid.  Rep.,  iii.  600; 
Papers  laid  before  Parliament,  Nov. 
1810 ; Hans.  Deh.,  1st  Ser.,  xli. 
230  (Mr.  Hay’s  statement) ; Barn- 


ford’s  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Radical,  i.  176 — 21.3;  Prentice’s 
Manchester,  160. 

* Ann.  Reg.,  1810,  p.  109. 

’ Ia)rd  Sidniouth’s  Life,  iii.  263 
—272;  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  p.  11.3, 
and  latrd  - Grey  s observations  ; 
Hans.  Deh.,  1st  Ser.,  .xli.  11 — 16. 
The  resolutions  of  this  meeting, 
without  condemning  the  magis- 
trates, merely  demanded  inquiry. 
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the  radical  reformers : but  now  the  rigours  of  tlie 
government  forced  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
that  party,  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  executive. ' 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  perilous  excitement,  Parliament 
was  a.ssembled,  in  November;  and  the  Manchester 
meeting  was  naturally  the  first  object  of  discussion. 
Amendments  were  moved  to  the  Address,  in  the  Lords, 
by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Tierney, 
reprobating  all  dangerous  schemes : but  urging  the 
duty  of  giving  just  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  the  propriety  of  inquiring  into  the  events 
at  Manchester.^  It  was  the  object  of  the  opposition 
to  respond  to  the  numerous  meetings,  petitions,  and 
addresses,  whicli  had  prayed  for  inquiry  ; and  to  evince 
a spirit  of  sympatliy  and  conciliation  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  which  had  been  signally  wanting  in  the 
government.  Earl  Grey  said,  “ there  was  no  attempt 
at  conciliation,  no  concession  to  the  people;  nothing 
was  attended  to  but  a resort  to  coercion,  as  the  only 
remedy  which  could  be  adopted.”  “The  natural  con- 
sequences of  such  a .system,  when  once  begun,  was  that 
it  could  not  be  stopped  : discontents  begot  the  necessity 
of  force : the  employment  of  force  increased  discon- 
tents : the.se  would  demand  the  exercise  of  new  powers, 
till  by  degrees  they  would  depart  from  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.”  It  was  urged,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Burke,  that,  “ a House  of  Commons  who,  in 
all  disputes  between  the  people  and  administration,  pre- 
sume against  the  people, — who  punish  their  disorders, 
but  refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to 

* Lord  Liverpool,  wrilinpr  to  tion  with  Hunt  and  the  radical  re- 
Lonl  Sidmouth,  Sept.  .‘10th,  1810,  formers.’' — Lord  Sidmoulh's  Life, 
said: — “As  far  ns  the  Manchester  iii.  270. 

hmsiness  goes,  it  ■ndll  identify  even  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  4,  51 ; 
the  respectable  part  of  the  opposi-  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  iii.  297,  ti  teq. 
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them, — this  is  an  unnatural,  a monstrous  state  of  things, 
in  such  a constitution.” 

But  conciliation  formed  no  part  of  the  hard  policy 
of  ministers.  Sedition  was  to  be  trampled  out.  The 
executive  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
country  : but  its  hands  must  now  be  strengthened.  In 
both  Houses  the  amendments  were  defeated  by  large  ma- 
jorities ^ ; and  a simiUir  fate  awaited  distinct  motions  for 
inquiry,  proposed,  a few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Althorp  in  the  Commons.^ 

Papers  were  hud  before  Parliament  containing  evi- 
dcnceof  thestatc  of  the  country,  which  were  immediately 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  furtlier  measures  of  re- 
pression,— then  designated,  and  since  himiliarly  known 
as,  the  “Six  Acts.”  !The  first  deprived  defendants  in 
cases  of  misdemeanour  of  therightoftravei'sing:  to  which 
Lord  Holland  induced  the  chancellor  to  add  a clause, 
obliging  the  attorney-general  to  bring  defendants  to 
trial  within  twelve  montlis.  IBy  a second  it  was  proposed 
to  enable  the  court,  on  the  conviction  of  a publisher  of 
a setlitious  libel,  to  order  the  seizure  of  all  copies  of  the 
libel  in  his  possession,  and  to  punish  him,  on  a second 
conviction,  with  fine,  impi'isonment,  banishment,  or  trans- 
portation. IBy  a third,  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  was 
imposed  upon  pamphlets  and  other  papers  containing 
new.s,  or  observations  on  public  affairs  ; and  recog- 
nizances were  required  from  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  for  the  payment  of  any  penalty. 
iBy  a fourth,  no  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  pemons  was 
pennitted  to  be  held  without  six  days’  notice  being 

' In  the  Lords  there  wore  160  Ser.,  xH.,  60,  22S. 
for  the  Addrewi,  and  34  for  the  ’ Nov.  30th.  Contents,  47 ; Non- 
amendment. In  the  Commons,  contents,  178.  Ayes,  150;  Noes, 
381  for  the  Address,  and  160  for  323. — Ibid.,  418,  617. 
the  amendment. — Umu.  Deh.,  1st 
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given  by  seven  householders  to  a resident  jbistice  of  tlie 
peace ; and  all  but  freeholders  or  inhabitants  of  the 
count)’,  parish  or  township,  w’ere  prohibited  fi-om  attend- 
ing, under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  jus- 
tice could  change  the  proposed  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing : but  no  meeting  was  permitted  to  adjourn  itself. 
Ever)’  meeting  tending  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  king’s  person,  or  the  goveniment 
and  constitution  of  the  realm,  was  declared  an  unlawful 
assembly  ; and  extraordinary  po Wei's  were  given  to  jus- 
tices for  the  dispersion  of  such  meetings,  and  the  capture 
of  persons  addre.ssiiig  them.  If  any  jiersous  should  be 
killed  or  injured  in  the  dispersion  of  an  unlawful  meet- 
ing, the  justice  was  indemnified.  Attending  a meeting 
with  arms,  or  with  fiags,  banners,  or  other  ensigns  or 
emblems,  was  an  oflence  punishable  with  two  years’  im- 
prisonment. Lecture  and  debating  rooms  were  to  be 
licensed,  and  open  to  inspection,  I By  a fifth,  the  train- 
ing of  persons  in  the  use  of  arms  was  prohibited  ; and 
iby  a sixth,  the  magistrates,  in  the  disturbed  counties, 
were  empowered  to  search  for  and  seize  arms. 

All  these  measures,  except  that  for  prohibiting  mili- 
taiy  training,  were  strenuously  opposed  in  both  Houses. 
They  were  justified  by  the  government  on  the  ground 
of  the  dangei's  which  threatened  society.  It  was  argued 
by  Lord  Ca-stlereagh,  “ that  unless  we  coukl  reconcile 
the  exercise  of  our  liberties  with  the  preservation  of 
the  public  [leace,  our  liberties  would  inevitably  perish.” 
It  was  said  that  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels  were 
undermining  the  very  foundations  of  society,  while 
public  meetings,  under  pretence  of  discussing  grievances, 
were  assembled  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  and  tlie 
display  of  phy.sical  force.  Even  the  example  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  yet  considered  out  of  date  : 
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but  was  still  relied  on,  in  justification  of  these  measures.^ 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  libel  laws 
were  already  sufficiently  severe,  and  always  liable  to 
be  capriciously  administered.  Writings,  which  at  one 
time  would  be  adjudged  innocent  and  laudable,  at 
another,  would  be  punished  as  subversive  of  the  laws 
and  constitution.  Zealous  juries  would  be  too  ready 
to  confound  invectives  against  ministers  with  incite- 
ments to  hatred  and  contempt  of  established  institu- 
tions. The  punishments  proposed  were  excessive. 
Transportation  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  felonious 
offences ; and  banishment  was  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  England.  Such  punishments  would  either  deter 
juries  from  findingpersons  guilty  of  hbel : or,  if  inflicted, 
would  be  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  offence.  The 
extent  of  the  mischief  was  also  denied.  It  was  an  un- 
just reproach  to  the  religion  of  the  country  to  suppose 
that  blasphemy  would  bo  generally  tolerated,  and  to 
its  loyalty,  that  sedition  would  be  encouraged. 

To  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  it  was  objected  that 
the  constitutional  right  of  assembhng  to  discuss  griev- 
ances was  to  be  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a 
parish,  and  exercised  at  the  pleasure  of  a magistrate, — 
probably  a stanch  supporter  of  ministers,  jealous  of 
popular  rights,  and  full  of  prejudice  against  radicals 
and  mob  orators.^ 

These  discussions  were  not  without  advantage.  The 
monstrous  punishment  of  transportation  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Seditious  Libels  Bill ; and  modifications 
Avere  admitted  into  the  bill  for  restraining  seditious 
meetings : but  these  severe  measures  were  eventually 
passed  with  little  change.''* 

‘ See  especially  Speech  of  Lord  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  343, 
Grenville,  Nov.  30tli,  1810,  on  378,  604,  &c. 

Lord  Lnnsdowno’s  motion  for  in-  ’ 60  Geo.  III.  and  1 Geo.  IV.  c. 
quiry. — /fo>w.i)c6.,l6t  Ser.,xli.  448.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  0.  .jUl  these  were 
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In  presence  of  a novel  development  of  popular 
meetings  in  crowded  districts,  ministers  sought  to  pre- 
vent tlie  assemblage  of  vast  numbers  from  different 
parts,  and  to  localise  political  discussion.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  the  unsettled  condition  and  ignorance 
of  the  manufacturing  population  justified  apprehensions 
and  precaution.  The  pohcy,  however,  which  dictated 
these  measures  was  not  limited  to  the  correction  of  a 
speciid  danger : but  was  marked,  as  before,  by  settled 
distnist  of  the  press  and  popular  privileges.  Ten  years 
"before  it  had  been  finely  said  by  Mr.  Brougham,  “ Let 
the  public  discuss  ! So  much  the  better.  Even  uproar 
is  wholesome  in  England,  while  a whisper  is  fatal  in 
France.”  ^ But  this  truth  had  not  yet  been  accepted 
by  the  rulers  of  that  period.^  They  had  not  yet  learned 
to  rely  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and  upon  the  support  of  the  middle  clas.ses,  in  uphold- 
ing order  and  repressing  outrage.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  but  recognise  in  the  language  of  the  oppo- 
sition leadera  a bold  confidence  in  their  countrymen, 
and  a prescient  statesmanship, — destined  in  a few  years 
to  be  accepted  as  the  pohcy  of  the  state. 

Disaffection,  however,  still  prevailed ; and  the  e\nl 
pa.ssions  of  this  distempered  period  soon  aftenvards 
exploded  in  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  Thistlewood, 


permanent,  except  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act,  which,  introduced 
as  a permanent  measure,  was  after- 
wards limited  to  five  years,  and  the 
Seizure  of  Arms  Act,  which  ex- 
pired on  the  25th  Marcli,  1822. 

' In  defence  of  the  Stamford 
News. 

’ .Stringent  as  were  the  measures 
of  the  government,  they  fell  short 
of  the  views  of  the  old  "fory  party. 
Mr.  Bankes  wrote  to  Lord  Colches- 
ter, Dec.  31st,  1810; — “My  only 


doubt  is  whether  wo  have  gone  far 
enough  in  our  endeavour  to  restrain 
and  correct  the  licentiousness  and 
abuse  of  the  preas.” — Lord  Colchet- 
ler's  Diary,  iii.  104. 

I/ord  l{edcB<lale,  another  typo  of 
the  same  school,  wrote ; — “ 1 doubt 
whether  it  would  not  have  been 
fortunate  for  the  country,  if  half 
Mnnche.ster  had  been  burned,  and 
Glasgow  had  endured  a little  singe- 
ing;.”— To  Lord  Colchester,  Jan. 
4th,  1820.— iii.  107. 
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and  his  miscreant  gang.  To  the  honour  of  English- 
men, few  were  guilty  of  plotting  this  bloody  and  in- 
sensate crime,  the  discovery  of  which  filled  all  classes 
of  men  with  horror  and  disgust.^ 

WHiile  the  country  was  still  excited  by  this  startling 
event.  Hunt  and  his  associates  were  convicted,  with 
five  others,  of  unlawfully  meeting  together,  with  divei-s 
otlier  persons  unknown,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
discontent  and  disaflection,  and  of  exciting  the  king’s 
subjects  to  hatred  of  the  govenimeut  and  constitution. 
Hunt  was  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six  months’  im- 
prisonment, and  the  otlieis  to  one  year’s  imprison- 
ment. Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Harrison,  a dissenting 
preacher,  were  also  tried  and  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months’  imprisonment  for  their  participation  in  tlie 
Stockport  meeting.* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  general  results  of  the  long 
contest  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  ill- 
regulated,  mischievous,  and  often  criminal  struggles  of 
the  people  for  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liarsh 
policy  of  repression  maintained  by  the  government,  on 
the  other.  The  last  twenty-eight  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  IH.  formed  a period  of  perilous  transition  for 
liberty  of  opinion.  While  the  right  of  free  discussion 
had  been  discredited  by  factious  hcense,  by  wild  and 
dangerous  theories,  by  turbulence  and  sedition, — the 
government  and  legislature,  in  guarding  against  these 
excesses,  had  discountenanced  and  repressed  legitimate 

* Ann.  Rog.,  1820,  p.  34,  and  had  aUo  evinced  very  strikingly 
Chron.  29;  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  (!81;  upon  the  occasion.” 

Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  311 — ’ Aain.  Reg.,  1820;  Chron.  41 ; 

325.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  says  Bam.  and  Aid.  Ryj.,  iii.  666; 
(p.  320)  “ Party  feelinm  ap-  Bamford’s  Life  of  a R^ical,  ii.  60 

peared  to  be  absorbed  in  those  of  — 103,  102. 
indignation,  which  the  lower  orders 
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agitation.  The  advocate.s  of  parliamentary  reform  had 
been  confounded  witli  Jacobins,  and  fomentersof  revo- 
lution. Men  Avho  boldly  impeached  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers,  had  been  punished  for  sedition.  The  dis- 
cussion of  grievances, — the  highest  privilege  of  free- 
men,— had  been  checked  and  menaced.  The  assertion 
of  jjopular  rights  had  been  denounced  by  ministers, 
and  frowned  upon  by  society,  until  low  demagogues 
were  able  to  supplant  the  natural  leaders  of  the  jieople, 
in  the  confidence  of  those  classes  who  most  needed 
safe  guidance.  Authority  was  placed  in  constant 
antagonism  to  large  masses  of  people,  who  had  no 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Mutual 
distrust  and  ahcnation  grew  up  between  them.  The 
people  lost  confidence  in  rulers  whom  they  knew  only 
by  oppressive  taxes,  and  har.sh  laws  severely  admuiis- 
tered.  The  government,  harassed  by  suspicions  of 
tlisaffection,  detected  cons[>iracy  and  treason  in  every 
murmur  of  popular  discontent.^ 

Hitherto  the  government  had  prevailed  over  every 
adverse  influence.  It  had  defied  jiarliamentary  oppo- 
sition by  never-failing  majorities  : it  had  trampled  mxin 
the  jiress  : it  had  stifled  public  discussion.  In  quelling 
sedition,  it  had  forgotten  to  respect  hberty.  But 
henceforward,  we  shall  find  its  supremacy  giadually 
declining,  and  yielding  to  the  advancing  power  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  The  working  classes  were 
making  rapid  advances  in  numbers,  industrial  re- 


' On  May  12th,  1817,  Earl  Grey 
truly  aaid ; — “ It  is  no  longer  the 
encroachments  of  power,  of  which 
we  are  jealous,  but  the  too  j^eat 
extension  of  freedom.  Every  symp- 
tom of  popular  uneasiness,  every 
ill-regulated  effort  of  that  spirit, 


without  which  liberty  cannot  exist, 
but  which,  whilst  it  exists,  will 
break  out  into  occasional  excesses, 
afford.s  a pretence  which  we  seem 
emulous  to  seize,  for  imposing  on  it 
new  restraints.” — Uam.  Del.,  1st 
Ser.,  xxivi.  440. 
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sources,  and  knowledge.  Commerce  and  manufactures, 
bringing  them  together  in  large  masses,  had  given 
them  coherence  and  force.  Education  had  been  widely 
extended  ; and  discontent  had  quickened  political  in- 
quiry. The  press  had  contributed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  Even  demagogues  who  had  misled 
them,  yet  stirred  up  their  minds  to  covet  knowledge,  and 
to  love  freedom.  The  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence 
of  the  middle  classes  had  been  extended,  to  a degree 
unknown  at  any  former  period.  A new  society  had 
sprung  up,  outnumbering  the  limited  class  by  whom 
the  state  was  governed  ; and  rapidly  gaining  upon  them, 
in  enlightenment  and  social  influence.  Superior  to 
the  arts  of  demagogues,  and  with  every  incitement  to 
loyalty  and  patriotism, — their  extended  interests  and 
important  position  led  them  to  watch,  with  earnestness 
and  sober  judgment,  the  course  of  public  affairs.  Their 
views  were  represented  by  the  best  public  writers  of 
the  time,  whose  cultivated  taste  and  intellectual  re- 
sources received  encouragement  from  their  patronage. 
Hence  was  formed  a public  opinion  of  greater  moral 
force  and  authority.  The  middle  classes  were  with 
ministers  in  quelling  sedition  : but  against  them  when 
they  menaced  freedom.  During  the  war  they  had 
generally  sided  with  the  government:  but  after  the 
peace,  the  imconciliatory  policy  of  ministers,  a too 
rigorous  repression  of  the  press,  and  restraints  upon 
public  hberty,  tended  to  estrange  those  who  found 
their  own  temperate  opinions  expressed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Parliamentary  opposition.  Their  adhesion  to 
the  Whigs  was  the  commencement  of  a new  political 
era', — fruitfid  of  constitutional  growth  and  renovation. 

* Seo  tupra,  p.  40. 
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ConQdence  was  esUiblishcd  between  con.stitutional  states- 
men in  Parliament,  and  the  most  active  and  inqub’ing 
minds  of  the  country.  Agitation,  no  longer  left  to 
demagogues  and  operatives,  but  uniting  the  influence 
of  all  classes  under  eminent  leadei's,  became  an  instru- 
ment for  influencing  the  deliberations  of  Parliament, — 
as  legitimate  as  it  was  powerful. 

From  this  time,  public  opinion  became  a power 
which  ministers  were  unable  to  subdue,  and  to  which 
statesmen  of  all  parties  learned,  more  and  more,  to 
defer.  In  the  worst  of  times,  it  had  never  been  without 
its  influence : but  from  the  accession  of  George  W.  it 
gathered  sti’ength  until  it  was  able,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
dominate  over  ministers  and  parliaments. 

Meanwhile,  the  severities  of  the  law  failed  to  suji- 
press  hbels*,  or  to  appease  discontents.  Complaints  of 
both  evils  were  as  rife  as  ever.  A portion  of  the  press 
still  abounded  in  hbels  upon  public  and  private  cha- 
racter, which  the  moral  tone  of  its  readers  did  not  yet 
discourage.  It  was  not  in  default  of  legal  repression 
that  such  libels  were  published  : but  because  they  were 
accc])table  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  lower  classes  of 
that  day.  If  severity  could  have  sujipressed  them,  the 
unthankful  eflbrts  of  the  attorney-general,  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  magistrates,  would  have  long  since 
been  crowned  with  success.  But  in  1821,  the  Consti- 
tutional Association  officiously  tendered  its  inteiwen- 
tion,  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  dangers  of 


' Mr.  Fremantle,  writing  to  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  Aug. 
30th,  1820,  soys ; — ‘‘  The  press  is 
completely  open  to  treason,  sedition, 
blasphemy,  and  falsehood,  with  im- 
punity.” “ I don't  know  whether 
you  see  CohbeU't  huUpendent  Tf'/tiff, 
and  many  other  papers  now  circu- 


lating most  extcnsivclv,  and  which 
are  dangerous  much  beyond  any- 
thing I can  describe.  I have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  them,  and  can 
speak,  therefore,  from  knowledge.” 
— Courf  and  Cahinetn  of  Geo.  IV., 
i.  08  ; Cockburn’s  Mem.,  308. 
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such  a sclierae  had  been  exposed  nearly  thirty  years 
before  ^ ; and  were  at  once  acknowledged  m a more 
enlightened  and  disjiassionate  age.  This  association 
even  ventured  to  address  a circidar  to  every  justice  of 
the  peace,  expounding  the  law  of  libel.  An  irrespon- 
sible combination,  embracing  magistrates  and  jury- 
men throughout  the  country,  and  almost  exclusively 
of  one  pohtical  party,  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  sensible  of  these  dangers, 
allowed  members  of  the  association  to  be  challenged 
as  jurors  ; and  discussions  in  Parliament,  opportunely 
raised  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  ^Ir.  Wniitbread,  completed 
the  discomfiture  of  those  zealous  gentlemen,  whom  the 
vigilance  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  activity  of  the  at- 
torney-general, and  the  zeal  of  country  justices  had 
failed  to  satisfy.^  Had  ministers  needed  any  incite- 
ment to  vigour,  they  would  have  received  it  from 
the  king  liimself,  who  took  the  deepest  jiersonal  in- 
terest in  prosecutions  of  the  press®  ; and  from  men  of 
rank  and  influence,  who  were  over-sensitive  to  every 
political  danger.'* 

The  government  had  soon  to  deal  with  a political 
organisation  more  formidable  than  any  which  had 
hitherto  needed  its  vigilance, — the  Catholic  Association 


■ See  tupra,  p.  141. 

» Ann.Keg., 18-21, p.2ft5;  Edinb. 
Rev.,  Tol.  xxxvii.  (1821)  114 — 
1.31 ; Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Scr.,  v.  801, 
1040,  1487—1401. 

• On  January  0th,  1821,  His 
Majesty  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon  : — 
“ As  the  courts  of  law  will  now  be 
open  within  a few  days,  I am  de- 
acons to  know  the  decision  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  attorney- 
general  upon  the  mode  in  which  all 


the  vendors  of  treason,  and  libellers, 
such  as  Bembow,  &c.  &c.,  arc  to  be 
prosecuted.  This  is  a measmre  so 
vitally  indispensable  to  my  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  to  the  country,  that 
I must  insist  that  no  further  loss  of 
time  should  be  sulTered  to  elapse 
before  proceedings  be  instituted.” 
— Court  and  CabineU  of  Geo.  IV., 
i.  107. 

* Ibid.,  121,  &c. ; Lord  Colches- 
ter’s Mem.,  iii.  87,  &c. 
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ill  Ireland.  Tlie  objects,  constitution,  and  proceed- 
ings of  tins  body  demand  especial  notice,  as  ex- 
emplifying the  bounds  within  which  political  agita- 
tion may  be  lawfully  practised.  To  obtain  the  repeal 
of  statutes  imposing  civil  disabilities  upon  five-sLxths  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  was  a legitimate  object  of 
association.  It  was  no  visionary  scheme,  tending  to 
the  subversion  of  the  state  : but  a practicid  measure  of 
relief,  which  had  been  urged  upon  the  legislature  by 
the  first  statesmen  of  the  time.  To  attain  this  end, 
it  was  lawful  to.instnict  and  arouse  the  people,  by 
speeches  and  tracts,  and  by  appeals  to  their  reason  and 
feelings.  It  was  also  lawful  to  demonstrate  to  Tarlia- 
ment  the  unanimity  and  earnestness  of  the  people,  in 
demanding  a redress  of  grievances  ; and  to  inlluence 
its  deliberations  by  the  moral  force  of  a great  popular 
movement.  With  these  objects,  organisation,  in  various 
forms,  had  been  at  work  for  many  years.'  In  1809,  a 
Catholic  Committee  had  been  formed  in  Dublin,  of  which 
Mr.  O’Connell, — destined  to  become  a prominent  figure 
in  the  history  of  his  country, — was  a leading  member. 
Active  in  the  preparation  of  petitions,  and  holding 
weekly  meetings,  it  endeavoured,  by  discussion  and 
association,  to  arouse  the  Catholics  to  a sense  of  their 
wrongs.'^  In  1811,  it  proposed  to  enlarge  its  con- 
stitution by  assembling  managers  of  petitions,  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland  : but  this  project  was  arrested  bj’  the 
government,  as  a contravention  of  the  Irish  Convention 
Act,  which  prohibited  the  appointment  of  delegates  or 
rejiresentatives.*  The  movement  now  languished  for 

' The  first  a.<i9ociation  or  com-  wiu  arranged  in  177.'!.— IFync,  i. 
mittee  wa.s  formed  so  far  back  as  ill ; and  a moro  general  committee 
17li0. — Wysr’t  Cath.  Auxo.,  i.  (!);  or  mwociatioii  in  I7iK). — Ibid.,  104. 
O' Conor's  Hist,  of  the  Irish  Cii-  * Wyse,  i.  142 — 105. 

tholics,  i.  2(i2.  Another  committee  ’ .T1  Geo.  111.  c.  20  (Ireland); 
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several  years* ; and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the 
Catholic  Association  was  formed  on  a wider  basis.* 
It  embraced  Catholic  nobles,  gentry,  priesthood,  pea- 
santry®; and  though  disclaiming  a delegated  authority, 
its  constitution  and  objects  made  it,  in  effect,  the  repre- 
sentative of  tiie  Catholic  body.  Exclusively  Catholic, 
its  organisation  embraced  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers  and  influence,  it  at 
length  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  a national  parlia- 
ment. It  held  its  “ sessions  ” in  Dubhn,  appointed 
committees,  received  petitions,  directed  a census  of 
tlie  population  of  Ireland  to  be  taken  ; and,  above  all, 
levied  contributions,  in  the  form  of  a Catholic  rent, 
upon  every  parish  in  Ireland.*  Its  stirring  addresses 
were  read  from  the  altars  of  all  Catholic  chapels.  Its 
debates, — abounding  in  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people, — were  publishcnl  in  every  newspaper.  The 
speeches  of  such  orators  as  O’Connell  and  Sheil 
could  not  fail  to  command  attention : but  addi- 
tional publicity  w'as  secured  to  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  A.ssociation,  by  contributions  from  the  Catholic 
rent. 

In  1825,  its  power  had  become  too  great  to  be 
borne,  if  the  authority  of  the  state  was  to  be  upheld. 
Either  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  or  its  rival  in 
Dublin,  must  give  way.  The  one  must  grant  the  de- 
mands of  the  Catholics,  or  the  other  must  be  silenced. 
Ministers  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the  former  alterna- 

See  Debates  Feb.  22nd,  March  7th,  ’ Ibid.,  205. 
and  April  4th,  1811. — Ilatu.  Drb.,  * Ilans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xi.  944 
let  Ser.,  xix.  1 — 18,209 — 321,700;  (May  .‘Hat,  1824)  ; Ibid.,  xii.  171, 
Wyse,  1.  174 — 178.  et  trti.  (Feb.  10 — 15) ; Wyso,  i.  208 

' Catholic  board  was  formed,  — 217.  Mr.  Wyso  aasipia  a later 
but  Boon  dissolved. — Hy*e,  1.  179.  date  to  tliU  censas,  i.  247;  Ibid., 

’ Ibid.,  191*.  ii.  App.  xxxvii. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Supprofl#i«Hl 
by  1^’arlia- 
ment>, 

1825. 

Fob.  10th, 
1825. 


live ; and  determined  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. This,  ho\YCver,  was  a measure  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  association  was  not  unlawful ; and  was 
engaged  in  forwarding  a legitimate  cause.  It  could 
not  be  directly  put  down,  without  a glaring  violation 
of  the  right  of  discussion  and  association.  Agitation 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  lawful,  so  long  as  it  was  im- 
potent ; and  condemned  when  it  was  beginning  to  be 
assuretl  of  success.  This  embarrassment  was  avoided 
by  embracing  in  the  same  measure.  Orange  Societies 
and  other  similar  bodies,  by  which  political  and  reli- 
gious animosities  were  fomented. 

The  king,  on  opening  Parliament,  adverted  to  “ asso- 
ciations which  have  adopted  proceedings  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution;”  and  a bill  was  im- 
mediately brought  in  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  un- 
lawful societies  in  Ireland.  This  bill  prohibited  the 
permanent  sittings  of  political  societies, — the  appointment 
of  committees  to  continue  more  than  fourteen  days, — 
the  levying  of  money  for  the  redress  of  grievances, — 
the  affiliation  and  correspondence  of  societies, — the 
exclusion  of  persons  on  the  ground  of  religion, — and 
the  administration  of  oaths.^  It  was  strenuously  resisted. 
Ministers  were  counselled  to  stay  agitation  by  redressing 
grievances,  rather  than  by  vain  attempts  to  prevent  their 
free  discussion.  But  so  perilous  was  the  state  of  Ire- 
land,— so  fierce  the  hatred  of  her  parties,  and  so  full  of 
warning  her  history, — that  a measure,  otherwise  open  to 
grave  constitutional  objections,  found  justification  in  the 
declared  necessity  of  ensuring  the  public  peace.*  Its 
operation,  however,  was  limited  to  three  years. 

■ 0 Geo.  rv.  c.  4. 

‘ Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xii.  2—122,  128—022,  &c. 
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The  Catholic  Association  was  dissolved  in  obedience 
to  this  act : but  was  immediately  replaced  by  a new 
association,  constituted  so  as  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  recent  law.  This  society  professed  to  be  es- 
tidihshed  for  promoting  education,  and  other  charitable 
objects;  and  every  week,  a separate  meeting  was  con- 
vened, pur[)orting  to  be  unconnected  with  the  asso- 
ciation.  “ Fourteen  days’  meetings,”  and  aggregate 
meetings  were  also  held ; and  at  all  these  assemblies 
the  same  violent  language  was  used,  and  the  same 
measures  adopted,  as  in  the  time  of  the  original  society. 
While  thus  eluding  the  recent  statute,  this  astute  body 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  law,  being  asso- 
ciated neither  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  unlawful 
act,  nor  of  doing  any  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful  manner. 
It  was  equally  unscathed  by  the  Convention  Act  of 
1793,  as  not  professing  a representative  character.  In 
other  respects  the  new  association  openly  defied  the 
law.  Permanent  committees  were  appointed,  and  the 
Catholic  rent  was  collected  by  their  own  “ church- 
wardens” in  every  parish.^  The  government  watched 
these  proceedings  with  jealousy  and  alarm  : but  per- 
ceived no  means  of  restraining  them.  The  act  was 
about  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1828  ; and, 
after  very  anxious  consideration,  ministers  determined 
not  to  propose  its  renewal.  It  could  not  have  been 
made  effectual  without  such  restraints  upon  the  liberty 
of  speech,  and  public  meetings,  as  they  could  not  venture 
to  recommend,  and  which  Parliament  would,  perhaps, 
have  declined  to  sanction.’'* 

^ Opinion  of  Mr.  Joy,  1828;  Sir  ence  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  Marquess  of 
R.  Peel’s  Mem.,  L 45;  Wyse,  i,  Anglesey,  and  Mr.  I.amb. — PoeVa 
222 — 246;  ii.  Am>.  xxxix.  Mem.,  i.  22 — 68,  160. 

* Memorandum  and  Correspond- 

p 2 
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No  sooner  had  the  act  expired,  than  the  old  Catholic 
Association,  with  all  its  organisation  and  offensive 
tactics,  was  revived.  At  the  siune  time,  the  Orange 
Societies  w^ere  resuscitated ; and  other  Protestant 
associations,  called  Brunswick  Clubs,  were  estabUshed 
on  the  model  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  collected 
a Protestant  rent.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  fomented  by  the  Catholic 
Association  was  most  threatening.  Meetings  were  as- 
sembled to  which  large  bodies  of  Catholics  marched 
in  military  array,  bearing  flags  and  music,  dressed  iu 
uniforms,  and  disciplined  to  word  of  command.  Such 
assemblages  were  obviously  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  Ministers  and  the  Irish  executive  watched  tliem 
with  solicitude ; and  long  balanced  between  the  evils  of 
permitting  such  demonstrations,  on  the  one  side,  and  pre- 
cipitating a bloody  collision  with  excited  masses  of  the 
people,  on  the  other.  They  were  further  embarrassed 
by  counter- demonstrations  of  the  Protestants,  and  by 
the  hot  zeal  of  the  Orange  Societies,  which  represented 
their  cautious  vigilance  as  timidity,  and  their  inac- 
tion as  an  abandonment  of  the  functions  of  government. 
They  were  advised  that  such  meetings,  having  no  de- 
finite object  sanctioned  by  law,  and  being  assembled  in 
such  numbei's  and  with  such  organisation  as  to  strike 
a well-grounded  fear  into  peaceable  inhabitants,  were 
illegal  by  the  common  law,  even  when  accompanied 
by  no  act  of  violence."'^  And  at  length  they  determined 
to  prevent  sueh  meetings,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
their  dispersion  by  force.*  A proclamation  being  issued 


* Viyse,  i.  .“147 — 359.  Solcy,  11  Modem  Reports,  and 

’ Opinion  of  attorney  and  solici-  Kin;;  v.  Hunt  and  others, 
tor-general  of  England.— Sir  R.  =>  The  corre.-<pondence  of  Sfr. 
Peeit  Mem.,  i.  2:15;  Queen  v.  Peel  with  Lord  -\nglosey  and  the 
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for  that  purpose,  met  with  a ready  obedience.  It 
formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  CathoUc  leaders 
to  lisk  a collision  with  military  force,  or  with  their 
Protestant  rivals ; and  the  association  had  already 
begun  to  discourage  these  dangerous  assemblages,  in 
anticipation  of  disorders  injurious  to  their  cause.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  government  was  secured  : but 
tlie  association, — while  it  avoided  a contest  with  autho- 
rity,— adroitly  assumed  all  the  credit  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  countiy.^ 

But  the  proceedmgs  of  the  association  itself  became 
more  violent  and  offensive  than  ever.  Its  leaders  were 
insolent  and  defiant  to  the  government,  and  exercised 
an  absolute  sway  over  the  Catholic  population.  In 
vain  the  government  took  counsel  with  its  law  officers.* 
Neither  the  Convention  Act  of  1793,  nor  the  common 
law  could  be  relied  on,  for  restraining  the  proceedings 
of  an  association  which  the  legislature  itself  had  inter- 
posed, three  years  before,  to  condemn.  Peace  was 
maintained,  as  the  Catholics  were  unwilling  to  disturb 
it : but  the  country  was  virtually  under  the  dominion 
of  the  association. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  the  suppression  of  Supprea- 
this  and  other  societies  in  Ireland  formed  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  Catholic  Emancipation.®  The  “ 
Catholic  Association  was,  at  length,  extinguished  : but 
not  until  its.  objects  had  been  fully  accomplished.  It 
Avas  the  fimt  time  a measure  had  been  forced  upon  a 
hostile  court  and  reluctant  Parliament,  a dominant 
party  and  an  unwilling  people,  by  the  pressure  of  a 

Irish  executive,  discloses  all  the  ' Ann.  Re(r.  1828,  p.  140 — 146 ; 
considerations  by  which  thepovem-  I’eel’s  Mem.,  i.  2.12. 
ment  was  influenced,  under  circum-  ’ reel's  Mem  , i.  24-1 — 204. 
stances  of  grt^at  embarrassment. — ’ Infra,  p.  3if0 ; 10  Geo.  IV. 

Sir  It.  Peefi  Mem.,  L 207 — 231.  c.  1. 
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jwlitical  organisation.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was  due  to  the  conviction  w'hich  had  been  wrought  bj- 
facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  But  the  Cathohe  cause  owed 
its  triumph  to  no  .such  moral  conversion.  The  govern - 
ment  was  overawed  by  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  a 
formidable  confederacy,  supported  by  the  Irish  people 
and  priesthood,  and  menacing  authority  with  tlieir 
physical  force.  It  was,  in  truth,  a dangerous  example  ; 
and  threatened  the  future  independence  of  Parliament. 
But,  however  powerful  this  association,  its  efforts  woidd 
have  been  paral3'.sed  without  a good  cause,  espoused  by 
eminent  statesmen,  and  an  influential  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tlie  state  would  have  known  how  to  repel 
irrational  demands,  how'ever  urged  : but  was  unable  to 
resist  the  combined  pressure  of  parliamentary  and 
popular  force,  the  sympathies  of  many  liberal  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  and  the  steadj^  convictions  of  an 
enlightened  minority  in  England.  In  our  balanced 
constitution,  political  agitation,  to  be  succe.ssful,  must 
be  based  on  a real  grievance,  adequatelj*  represented 
in  Parliament,  and  in  the  press, — and  supported  by  the 
rational  approval  of  enlightened  men.  But  though  the 
independence  of  Parliament  remained  intact,  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  Association  marked  the  in- 
creased force  of  |>olitical  agitation,  as  an  element  in  our 
constitution.  It  was  becoming  superior  to  authorities 
and  party  combinations,  by  Avhich  the  state  had  hitherto 
been  governed. 

During  the  short  reign  of  George  IV.,  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  made  steady  advances.  The  press 
obtained  a wider  extension  ; and  the  peoj)le  advanced 
in  education,  intelligence,  and  self-reliance.  There 
was  also  a marked  improvement  in  political  literature. 
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corresponding  with  the  national  progress.  And  thus 
the  very  causes  which  were  increasing  the  power  of 
the  people,  were  qualifying  them  to  use  it  wisely. 

It  was  not  by  the  severities  of  the  law  that  the  inferior 
press  was  destined  to  be  improved,  and  its  mischievous 
tendencies  corrected.  These  expedients, — after  a trial 
of  two  centuries, — had  failed.  But  moral  causes  were 
in  operation  by  which  the  general  standard  of  society 
was  elevated.  The  church  and  other  religious  bodies 
had  become  more  zealous  in  their  sacred  mission  * : 
society  was  awakening  to  the  duty  of  educating  the 
people ; and  the  material  progress  of  the  country  was 
developing  a more  general  and  active  intelligence.  The 
classes  most  needing  elevation  had  begun  to  desire  sound 
and  wholesome  instruction  ; and  this  inestimable  benefit 
was  gradually  extended  to  them.  Improved  publications 
successfully  competed  for  popular  favour  with  writings 
of  a lower  character ; and,  in  cultivating  the  public  taste, 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  general  standard  of  periodi- 
cal literature.  A large  share  of  the  credit  of  this 
important  work  is  due  to  the  Society  for  the  Diflusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  estabUshed  in  1826,  and  to  the 
exertions  of  its  chief  promoters.  Lord  Brougham,  Mi\ 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  and  !Mr.  Giarles  Knight."* 
The  publications  of  this  society  were  followed  by  those 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
by  the  admirable  serials  of  Messrs.  Chambers.  By 
these  and  other  periodical  papers, — as  well  political  as 
literary, — an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  general 
education.  Public  writers  promptly  responded  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  time ; and  the  aberrations  of  the 
press  were,  in  great  measure,  corrected. 

* See  infroy  p.  438.  Kniglit’s  Passapes  of  a ‘NVorliiiig 

* i^inb.  Kov.,  xlvi.  225,  &c. ; Life,  ii.  chap.  2—0,  &c. 
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The  govenimeut,  however, — while  it  viewed  with 
alarm  the  growing  force  of  public  opinion,  which  con- 
trolled its  own  autliority, — failed  to  observe  its  true  spirit 
and  tendency.  Still  holding  to  the  traditions  of  a polity, 
then  on  the  very  point  of  exhaustion,  it  was  unable  to 
reconcile  the  rough  energies  of  popular  discussion  with 
respect  for  the  law,  and  obedience  to  constituted 
authority.  It  regarded  the  press  as  an  obstacle  to 
good  government,  instead  of  conciliating  its  support  by 
a bold  confidence  in  public  ai)probation. 

Duke  of  This  spirit  dictated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
S'">ro-  administration,  its  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the  press, 
Bocutionsof  in  1830.  By  passing  the  Koman  Catholic  Belief  Act, 
1830.  ' ministers  had  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Tory 

press ; and  foremost  among  their  assailants  was  the 
“ Moniing  Journal.”  One  article,  aj)pearing  to  impute 
pcmmal  corruption  to  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst, 
could  not  be  overlooked : but  the  editor  having  sworn 
that  his  lordship  was  not  the  person  alluded  to,  an 
information  against  him  wtis  abandoned.  The  attorney- 
general,  however,  now  filed  no  less  than  three  ex-officio 
informations  against  the  editor  and  jiroprietors,  for  this 
and  two  other  articles,  as  libels  upon  the  king,  the 
ministers,  and  Parliament.  A fourth  prosecution  was 
also  instituted,  for  a separate  libel  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  So  soon  as  the  personal  character  of  a 
member  of  the  administration  had  been  cleared,' mini.s- 
teis  might  have  allowed  animadversions  upon  their 
public  conduct  to  pass  with  impunity.  If  the  riglit  of 
free  discussion  was  not  respected,  the  excitement  of 
the  times  might  have  claimed  indulgence.  Again,  the 
accumulation  of  charges  against  the  same  persons, 
betrayed  a spirit  of  pei-secution.  It  was  not  justice 
that  was  sought,  but  vengeance,  and  the  ruin  of  an 
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obnoxious  joumal.  So  far  as  the  punisiimcnt  of  their 
])olitical  foes  was  concerned,  ministers  prevailed.*  But 
their  success  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  much  un- 
popularity. Tories,  sympathising  with  writers  of  their 
own  party,  united  w’ith  the  opposition  in  condemning 
this  assault  upon  the  hberty  of  the  press.  Nor  was 
the  temper  of  the  people  such  as  to  bear,  any  longer, 
with  complacency,  a harsh  execution  of  the  libel  laws. 
The  unsuccessful  prosecution  of  Cobbett,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  a Whig  attorney-general,  nearly  brought 
to  a close  the  long  series  of  contests  between  the 
government  and  the  press.* 

Since  that  time,  the  utmost  latitude  of  criticism  and 
invective  has  been  permitted  to  the  press,  in  discussing 
public  men  and  measures.  The  law  has  rarely  been 
appealed  to,  even  for  the  exposure  of  malignity  and 
falsehood.''*  Prosecutions  for  libel,  like  the  censorship, 
have  fallen  out  of  our  constitutional  system.  When  the 
l)re.ss  errs,  it  is  by  the  press  itself  that  its  erroi-s  are  left 
to  be  corrected.  Pepression  has  ceased  to  be  the  policy 
of  rulers ; and  statesmen  have  at  length  fully  realised 
the  wise  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  “ the  punishing  of 
wits  enhances  their  authority ; and  a forbidden  writing 
is  thought  to  be  a certain  sj>ark  of  truth,  that  flies  up 
in  the  faces  of  them  that  seek  to  tread  it  out.” 


• t'erdictg  were  obtained  in 
three  out  of  the  four  nrox-cutions. 
Jn  the  second  a partial  verdict  only 
was  given  (puiltv  of  libel  on  the 
king,  but  not  on  his  ministers),  with 
a recommendation  to  mercy, — Mr. 
Alexander,  the  editor,  being  sen- 
tenced to  a year’s  iniprisonniout,  a 
tine  oftlOO/.,  and  to  give  security  for 
good  behaviour  during  three  years  ; 
and  the  proprietors  to  lesser  punish- 
ments.— -Ann.  Ileg.,  IS^IO,  p.  ;i,  IID; 
llans.  Deb.,  3nd  Ser.,  xxii.  1107. 


* lie  was  chargctl  with  no  libel 
on  ministers,  but  with  inciting 
laboimers  to  bum  ricks  ; .Ann.  Keg. 

Chron.,  p.  95.  In  the  same 
year  Carlile  and  Haley  were  in- 
dieted  ; and  in  Reeve,  Agcr, 

Grant,  Hell,  Iletherington,  Rmendl, 
and  Stevens. — Hunt's  Fourth  Kst., 
ii.  07 ; Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the 
Whig  .Ministry,  ii.  2D),  n. 

* The  law  was  also  greatly  im- 
proved by  I.s)rd  Campbell's  label 
Act,  0 and  7 Viet.  c.  90. 
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Henceforth  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  assured ; and 
nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  full  expansion,  but  a 
revision  of  tlie  fiscal  laws,  by  which  its  utmost  develop- 
ment was  restrained.  These  were  the  stamp,  adver- 
tisement, and  paper  duties.  It  was  not  mitil  after  a 
struggle  of  thirty  yeai-s,  that  all  these  duties  were  re- 
pealed : but  in  order  to  complete  oiu'  survey  of  the 
press,  their  history  may,  at  once,  be  briefly  told. 

The  newsp.aper  stamp  of  Queen  Anne  had  risen, 
by  successive  additions,  to  fourpence.  Originating  in 
jealousy  of  the  press,  its  extension  was  due,  partly 
to  the  same  policy,  and  partly  to  the  exigencies  of 
finance.  So  high  a tax,  Avhile  it  discouraged  cheaj) 
newspapers,  was  naturally  liable  to  evasion.  Tracts, 
and  other  unstamped  papers,  containing  news  and 
comments  upon  public  affairs,  were  widely  circulated 
among  the  poor ; and  it  was  to  restrain  this  practice, 
that  the  stamp  laws  had  been  extended  to  that  cla-^^s 
of  papers  by  one  of  the  Six  Acts.'  They  were  de- 
nounced as  seditious  and  blasphemous,  and  were  to  be 
extinguished.  But  the  passion  for  news  and  political 
discussion  was  not  to  be  repressed  ; and  unstamped 
publications  were  more  rife  than  ever.  Such  pajicrs 
occupied  the  same  {dace  in  the  {periodical  {Press,  as  tracts 
{printed,  at  a fonuer  period,  in  evasion  of  the  licenser. 
All  concerned  in  such  pa{pcrs  pvere  violating  the  law, 
and  braving  its  teiTors  : the  gaol  was  ever  before  their 
ej'cs.  This  was  no  honourable  calling and  none  but 
the  meanest  would  engage  in  it.  Hence  the  {poor,  who 
iPKPst  needed  wholesome  instruction,  received  the  very 
worst,  from  a contraband  press.  During  the  lleform 
agitation,  a new  class  of  publishers,  of  higher  character 
and  purpose,  set  up  imstani{ped  news{)apcrs  for  the 
working  classes,  and  defied  the  government  in  the  s{)irit 
' GO  Geo.  III.  c.  0:  p.  ll>0. 
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of  Pryime  and  Lilburne.  Their  sentiments,  already 
democratic,  were  further  embittered  by  their  hard 
wrestling  with  the  law.  They  suffered  imprisonment, 
but  their  papers  continued  in  large  circulation  : they 
were  fined,  but  their  fines  were  paid  by  subscription. 
Prosecutions  against  publishers  and  vendors  of  such 
])apers  were  becoming  a serious  aggravation  of  the 
criminal  law.  Prisons  were  filled  with  offenders' ; and 
the  state  was  again  at  war  with  the  press,  in  a new  form. 

If  the  law  could  not  overcome  the  unstamped  press,  Unsiiimped 
it  was  clear  that  the  law  itself  must  give  way.  Mr.  papom. 
Lytton  Bulwer^  and  Mr.  Hume  exposed  the  growing 
c\  ils  of  the  newspaper  stamp  : ministers  were  too  pain- 
fully sensible  of  its  embarrassments;  and  in  1836,  it  was 
reduced  to  one  penny,  and  the  unstamped  press  was 
]>ut  do-wn.  At  the  same  time,  a portion  of  the  paper 
duty  was  remitted.  Already,  in  1833,  the  advertise- 
ment duty  had  been  reduced  ; and  new.spapcrs  now 
laboured  under  a lighter  weight. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  had  been  made  to  provide  an  Taxes  on 
antidote  for  the  ])oison  circulated  in  the  lowest  of  the 
unstamped  papers,  by  a cheap  and  popular  literature 
without  news®:  but  the  progre.ss  of  this  beneficent  work 
disclosed  the  pressure  of  the  paper  duty  upon  all  cheaj) 
])ublications,  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  repaid  by 
extensive  circulatioTi.  Cheapness  and  expansion  were 
evidently  becoming  the  characteristics  of  the  periodical 
press ; to  which  every  tax,  however  light,  was  an  im- 
pediment. Hence  a new  movement  for  the  repeal  of 
all  “taxes  on  knowledge,”  led  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
with  admirable  ability,  addres.s,  and  persistence.  In 


' From  18.11  to  1835  there  were  21  ; Hunt’s  Fourth  Estate,  00 — 87. 
no  less  than  728  prosecutions,  and  ’ .Tune  14th,  18.'12;  Hans.  Deb., 
about  oOO  coses  of  imprisonment. — 3rd  8«sr.,  xiii.  1110. 

Mr.  Ilunie'sKeturn,  f^'pt.  183(>,  No.  ^ imprn,  p.  215. 
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1853,  the  advertisement  duty  was  swept  away  ; and  in 
1855,  the  last  penny  of  the  newspaper  stamp  Avas  rclin- 
quislied.  Nothing  was  now  left  but  the  duty  on  paper; 
and  this  was  assailed  Avith  no  less  vigour.  Denounced 
by  penny  neAvspapers,  Avhich  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
duty  had  called  into  existence  : complained  of  by  pub- 
ILshei's  of  cheap  books ; and  deplored  by  the  friends  of 
popular  education,  it  fell,  six  years  later,  after  a parlia- 
mentary contest,  memorable  in  historj'.^  And  noAv  the 
press  Avas  free  alike  from  legal  oppression,  and  fiscal 
impediments.  It  stands  responsible  to  society  for  the 
Avise  use  of  its  unlimited  franchises  ; and  learning  fi-om 
the  history  of  our  liberties,  that  pubhc  virtue  oavcs  more 
to  freedom,  than  to  jealousy  and  restraint, — may  Ave  not 
have  faith  in  the  moderation  of  the  press,  and  the  tem- 
perate judgment  of  the  people  ? 

The  induence  of  the  press  has  extended  AA'ith  its 
liberty : but  it  has  not  been  suffered  to  dominate  over 
the  independent  opinion  of  the  countrJ^  The  people 
love  freedom  too  Avell  to  boAv  the  knee  to  any  dictator, 
Avhether  in  the  council,  the  senate,  or  the  press.  And 
no  sooner  has  the  dictation  of  any  journal,  conscious  of 
its  poAA'er,  become  too  pronounced,  than  its  influence 
has  sensibly  declined.  Free  itself,  the  press  has  been 
taught  to  respect,  Avith  decency  and  moderation,  tho 
freedom  of  others. 

O[)inion, — free  in  the  press, — free  in  eveiy  form  of 
public  discussion, — has  become  not  less  free  in  society. 
It  is  never  coerced  into  silence  or  conformity,  as  in 
America, by  the  tyrannous  force  of  a majority.''^  HoAvever 


' Ilans.  Deb.,  3rd  Series,  exxv. 
118;  cxxviii.  1128;  cxx.xvii.  1110, 
&c.  Sii/ira,  Vol.  I.  480. 

“ “ Tnnt  quo  la  inajoritd  eat 
douteuse,  on  parle ; maia  dos  qu’olle 


s'e-st  irrevoeablenient  prononciV, 
chacun  se  tait,  et  amis  comme  cii- 
neiuia  sembleiit  alors  B'attaeber  do 
concert  a sou  cliar.” — X>c  Tiic^uc- 
ville,  Vetnocr.  vii  Anier.,  i.  307. 
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small  a minority  : however  unpopular,  irrational,  eccen- 
tric, perverse,  or  unpatriotic  its  sentiments : however 
despised  or  pitied  ; it  may  speak  out  fearlessly,  in  full 
confidence  of  toleration.  The  majority,  conscious  of 
right,  and  assured  of  its  proper  influence  in  the  state, 
neither  fears  nor  resents  opposition.* 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  fully  assured  before 
the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Act ; and  political  organi- 
sation,— more  potent  than  the  press, — was  now  about 
to  advance  suddenly  to  its  extreme  development.  The 
agitation  for  Parliamentary  Eeform  in  1831 — 32  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  time,  in  its  wide-spread 
organisation,  in  tlie  numbers  a.ssociated,  in  earnestness, 
and  faith  in  the  cause.  In  this  agitation  there  Were 
also  notable  circumstances,  wholly  unprecedented.  The 
middle  and  the  working  cla.s.ses  were,  for  the  first  time, 
cordially  united  in  a common  cause  : they  were  led 
by  a great  constitutional  party ; and, — more  remarkable 
still, — instead  of  opposing  the  government,  tliey  Avere 
the  ardent  supporters  of  the  king’s  ministei’s.  To  these 
circumstances  is  mainly  due  the  safe  passage  of  the 
country  through  a most  perilous  crisis.  The  violence 
of  the  masses  was  moderated  by  their  more  instructed 
associates, — who,  again,  were  admitted  to  the  friendly 
counsels  of  many  eminent  members  of  the  ministerial 
party.  Popular  combination  assumed  the  form  of 
“ Political  Unions,”  which  were  established  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  all  the  large  towns  throughout  the 
countiy.  Of  the  provincial  unions,  that  of  Birming- 
ham took  the  lead.  Founded  for  another  purpose 


' In  polifips  tbia  is  true  nearly  kind  would  be  no  more  ju.sli (led  in 
to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Mill’s  axiom  ; silencinjf  that  one  per.son,  than  he, 
“ If  all  mankind,  minus  one,  were  if  he  had  the  powi'r,  would  !«■  jus- 
of  one  opinion,  and  only  one  person  tified  in  silencing  mankind.” — ()n 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  man-  Liberty,  .'$.'1. 


Political 

unions, 

1831. 


'The  Bir- 
mingham 
Political 
Union. 
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so  early  as  Januarj',  1830',  it  became  the  type  of  most 
other  unions  tliroughout  the  countiy.  Its  original 
design  was  “ to  fopn  a general  political  union  be- 
tween the  lower  and  middle  cliisses  of  the  people ; ” - 
and  it  “ chilled,  with  confidence,  upon  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  the  land  to  come  forward,  and  take  their 
proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  people,  in  this  groat 
crisis  of  the  national  affairs.”  " In  this  spirit,  when  the 
Refonn  agitation  commenced,  the  council  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  “ chiim  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  or  annual  parliaments,  because  all  the  upper 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  middle  chisses,  deem  them  dangerous,  and  the 
council  cannot  find  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  ex- 
perience to  prove  them  safe.”*  And  throughout  tlie 
resolutions  and  speeches  of  the  society,  the  same  de- 
sire was  shown  to  propitiate  the  aristocracy,  and  to 
unite  the  middle  and  working  classes.® 

Before  the  fate  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  ascer- 
tained, the  political  unions  confined  their  exertions  to 
debates  and  resolutions  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  the 
preparation  of  numerous  petitions  to  Parliament.  Al- 
ready, indeed,  they  boasted  of  their  numbers  and 
physical  force.  The  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
Union  vaunted  that  they  could  find  two  armies, — each 
as  numerous  and  brave  as  that  Avhich  conquered  at 


' Curiously  enough,  it  was  found- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomaa  .\ttwoo<l,  a Torj’, 
to  advance  his  currency  doctrines, 
and  to  denounce  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1810. — Iteport  of 
l*roeee<finp8,  Jan.  25th,  IStTO  (Ilod- 
gett's,  Bimiingham). 

* Keqiiiaition  to  High  Bailiff  of 
Binningliam,  Jan.,  18;10. 

’ Beport  of  Proceedings,  Jan. 
2.5th,  18!30,  p.  12. 


* Beport  of  Council,  Mav  l"th, 

i8.m 

* I’roceedings  of  Union,  piuahn. 
“ You  have  the  flower  of  the  nobi- 
lity with  you ; you  have  the  son.s 
of  the  heroes  of  Runnymede  with 

ou : the  bc.st  and  the  noblest 

lood  of  England  is  on  your  side.” 
— Ilirminijham  Journal,  May  14th, 
18.-J2. 
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Waterloo, — if  the  king  ami  liis  ministers  required  them  * 
Eut  however  strong  the  language  sometimes  used,  dis- 
cussion and  popular  association  were,  as  yet,  the  sole 
objects  of  these  unions.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
bill  lost,  and  Paihanient  dissolved,  than  they  were 
aroused  to  a more  formidable  activity.  Their  fii’st 
object  was  to  influence  the  elections,  and  to  secure  the 
return  of  a majority  of  reformei's.  Electors  and  non- 
electors, co-operating  in  these  unions,  were  equally 
eager  in  the  cause  of  reform  : but  with  the  restricted 
franchises  of  that  time,  the  former  would  have  been 
unequal  to  contend  against  the  great  territorial  in- 
terests opposed  to  them.  The  unions,  however,  threw 
themselves  hotly  into  the  contest ; and  their  demon- 
strations, exceeding  the  license  of  electioneering,  and 
too  often  amounting  to  intimidation,  overpowered  the 
dispirited  anti-reformers.  There  were  election  riots  at 
Wigan,  at  Lanark,  at  Ayr,  and  at  Edinburgh.*  The 
intei-position  of  the  unions,  and  the  popular  excite- 
ment which  they  encouraged,  brought  some  discredit 
upon  the  cause  of  Eeform  : but  contributed  to  the  mi- 
nisterial majority  in  the  new  rarliament. 

As  the  parliamentary  struggle  proceeded,  upon  the 
second  Eeform  Bill,  the  demonstrations  of  the  poli- 
tical unions  became  more  threatening.  Meetings 
were  held,  and  petitions  presented,  which,  in  ex- 
pressing the  excited  feelings  of  vast  bodies  of  men, 
were,  at  the  same  time,  alarming  demonstrations  of 
physical  force.  When  the  measure  was  about  to  be 
disGus.sed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a meeting  of  150,000 
men,  assembled  at  Birmingham,  declared  by  acclama- 
tion that  if  all  other  constitutional  means  of  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  Eeform  Bill  should  fail,  they  would 
* Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  80.  • Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  152. 
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Oct.  29th, 
1831. 


refuse  tlie  pa5'mcnt  of  tuxes,  as  Jolin  Hampden  liad 
refused  to  pay  ship-money,  except  by  a levy  upon  their 
goods.^ 

It  was  the  first  time,  in  our  history,  that  the  aris- 
tocracy had  singly  confronted  the  people.  Hitherto 
the  people  had  contended  with  the  crown, — supported 
by  the  aristocracy  and  large  classes  of  the  community : 
now  the  aristocracy  stood  alone,  in  presence  of  a 
popular  force,  almost  revolutionary.  If  they  con- 
tinued the  contest  too  long  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
they  at  least  met  its  dangers  with  the  high  courage 
which  befits  a noble  race.  Unawed  by  numbers, 
clamour,  and  threats,  the  Ixirds  rejected  the  second 
Eefonn  Bill.  The  c.xciteinent  of  the  time  now  led  to 
di.sordei’s  disgraceful  to  the  popular  cause.  ^lobs 
[laraded  the  streets  of  London,  hooting,  pelting,  and 
even  assaulting  distinguished  peers,  and  breaking  their 
windows.^  There  were  riots  at  Derby:  when,  some  riot- 
era  being  .seized,  the  mob  stormed  the  gaol  and  set  the 
prisoners  free.  At  Nottingham,  the  Castle  was  burned 
by  the  po]>ulace,  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  both  these  places,  the  riots 
were  not  repressed  without  tlie  aid  of  a military  force.® 
For  two  nights  and  days,  Bristol  was  the  prey  of  a 
turbulent  and  drunken  rabble.  They  broke  into  the 
prisons,  and  having  let  loose  the  prisoners,  deliber- 
ately set  on  fire  the  buildings.  Tliey  rifled  and  burned 
down  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  the 
Custom  House,  tlie  Excise  Office,  and  many  private 
houses.  The  irresolution  and  ineapacity  of  magistrates 


' Ann.  Reg.,  IS."?!,  p.  2S2.  See  Mini.'itry,  ii.  218. 
linn.*!.  Deb.,  3rd  S«.t.,  vii.  1.323;  ’ .Vnu.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  280;  I.ife 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Meeting  of  Ix>rd  Eldon,  iii.  15.3;  Courts  and 
at  Newliall  Hill,  Oct.  3rd,  1831 ; Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.  and  Oueen 
Speech  of  Mr.  Ivlnionds,  X'C. ; Met.,  i.  304. 

Roebuck’s  Hist,  of  the  Whig  ’ Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  280. 
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and  military  commanders  left  a populous  and  wealthy 
city,  at  the  mercy  of  thieves  and  incendiaries  : nor  was 
order  at  length  restored  without  military  force  and  loss 
of  life,  which  a more  timely  and  vigorous  interposition 
might  have  averted.^  These  painful  events  were  de- 
plored by  reformers,  as  a disgrace  and  hindrance  to 
their  cause  ; and  watched  by  their  opponents,  as  pro- 
bable inducements  to  reaction. 

Hitherto  the  political  unions  had  been  locally  or-  Political 
ganised,  and  independent  of  one  another,  while  for-  to 
warding  an  object  common  to  all.  They  were  daily 
growing  more  dangerous ; and  the  scheme  of  an  armed 
national  guard  was  even  projected.  But  however  threat- 
ening their  demonstrations,  they  had  been  conducted 
within  the  bounds  of  law.  In  November,  1831,  how- 
ever, they  assumed  a different  character.  A National 
Union  was  formed  in  London,  to  which  the  several 
provincial  unions  throughout  the  country  were  invited 
to  send  delegates.  From  that  time,  the  limits  of  lawful 
agitation  were  exceeded ; and  the  entire  organisation 
became  illegal.* 

At  the  same  time,  meetings  assembled  in  connection  Alarming 
with  the  unions,  were  assuming  a character  more 
violent  and  unlawful.  The  Metropolitan  Union, — an 
association  independent  of  the  London  Political  Union, 
and  advocating  extreme  measures  of  democratic  reform, 

— gave  notice,  in  a seditious  advertisement,  of  a meet- 
ing for  the  7 th  of  November,  at  White  Conduit  House. 

The  magistrates  of  Hatton  Garden  issued  a notice 
declaring  the  proposed  meeting  seditious  and  illegal; 
and  enjouiing  loyal  and  well-disposed  persons  not  to 
attend  it.  Whereupon  a deputation  of  working  men 

‘Ann.  Reg.,  18.31,  p.  291.  Twelve  >30  Geo.  ni.  c.  79;  67  Geo. 
persons  were  killed,  and  ninety-four  lU.  c.  10;  p.  174,  180. 

wounded  and  injured. 
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waited  upon  Lord  Melbourne,  at  the  Home  OfTicc,  and 
were  convinced  by  his  lordship,  of  the  illegality  of  their 
proceedings.  The  meeting  was  at  once  abandoned.^ 
Danger  to  the  public  peace  was  averted,  by  confidence 
in  the  government.  Some  exception  was  taken  to  an 
act  of  official  courtesy  towards  men  compromised  by 
sedition : but  who  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  preventing, 
rather  than  punishing,  a breach  of  the  law.P 

Lawful  agitation  could  not  be  stayed:  but  when 
associations,  otherwise  dangerous,  had  begun  to  trans- 
gress the  law.  Ministers  were  constrained  to  interfere ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1831,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  the  repression  of  political 
unions.  It  pointed  out  that  such  associations,  “ com- 
posed of  sejxirate  bodies,  with  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  under  leadere  with  a gradation  of  ranks 
and  authority,  and  distinguished  by  certain  badges, 
and  subject  to  the  general  control  and  direction  of  a 
superior  council,”  were  “ unconstitutional  and  iUegal,” 
find  commanded  all  loyal  subjects  to  refrain  from 
joining  them.  The  “ National  Pohtical  Union  ” denied 
that  this  proclamation  applied  to  itself,  or  to  the  ma- 
jority of  existing  unions.  But  the  Birmingham  Union 
modified  an  extensive  organisation  of  unions,  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  which  had  been  projected;  and  the 
system  of  delegation,  correspondence,  and  affihation  Avas 
generally  checked  and  discouraged.^ 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, political  unions  were  further  discountenanced  in 
the  speech  from  the  tlirone,  in  which  His  Majesty 
declared  that  such  combinations  were  incompatible 
with  regular  government,  and  signified  Ids  determina- 
tion to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings.® 

’ Aim.  Reg.,  IS.'Jl,  p.  207.  Lord  Eldon,  iii.  103. 

’ Ibid.,  p.  207  i Twiss’  Life  of  • liana.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr.,  ix.  6. 
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But  an  organisation  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
Parliamentary  lief'orm,  could  not  be  abandoned  until 
that  object  was  accomplished.  The  unions  continued  in 
full  activity ; their  numbers  were  increased  by  a more 
general  adhesion  of  the  middle  classes;  and  if  osten- 
sibly conforming  to  the  law,  in  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions, their  proceedings  were  characterised,  more  than 
ever,  by  menace  and  intimidation.  ^Vlien  the  third 
Eefonn  BiU  was  awaiting  the  committee  in  the  Lords, 
immense  meetings  were  assembled  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  populous  places, 
which  by  their  numbers,  combination,  and  resolute 
purpose,  as  well  as  by  the  speeches  made  and  petitions 
agreed  to,  proclaimed  a determination  to  overawe  the 
Peers,  who  were  still  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  was  again  threatened,  and  even  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  peerage  itself,  if  the  bill  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  all  the  unions  of  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford,  assembled  at 
Newhall  Hill,  Birmingham,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
150,000.  A petition  to  the  Commons  was  there  agreed 
to,  praying  them  to  withhold  the  supplies,  in  onler  to 
easure  the  safety  of  the  Eeform  Bill ; and  declaring  that 
the  people  would  think  it  necessary  to  have  arms  for 
their  defence.  Other  petitions  from  Manchester  and 
elsewhere,  praying  that  the  supplies  might  be  withheld, 
were  brought  to  London  by  excited  deputations.* 

The  adveme  vote  of  the  Lords  in  Committee,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Eeform  ministry,  was  succeeded 
by  demonstrations  of  still  greater  violence.  Eevolu- 
tionary  sentiments,  and  appeals  to  force  and  coercion, 

'Ann.  Ropr.,  1832,  p.  172;  Miniatry,  ii,  205;  Prentico's  Recol- 
ITanfl.  Deb.,  3rtl  Sor.,  xii.  8/0,  RW2,  lections  of  Manchester,  408 — 415, 
1274 ; Roebuck’s  Hist,  of  the  Whig 
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succeeded  to  reasoning  and  political  agitation.  The 
immediate  creation  of  peers  was  demanded.  “ More 
lord.s,  or  none  : ” to  tliis  had  it  come,  said  the  clamorous 
leaders  of  the  unions.  A general  refusal  of  taxes  was 
counselled.  The  Commons  having  declared  themselves 
not  to  be  the  repre.seutatives  of  the  people,  had  no  right 
to  vote  taxes?.  Then  why  should  the  people  pay  them  ? 
The  National  Political  Union  called  upon  the  Commons 
to  withhold  supplies  from  the  Treasury,  and  entrust 
them  to  commissionei-s  named  by  themselves.  The 
metropolis  was  covered  with  placards  inviting  the  people 
to  union,  and  a general  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
taxes.  A run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  was  counselled, 
“ to  stop  the  Duke.”  The  extinction  of  the  privileged 
orders, — and  even  of  the  monarchy  itself,  — general 
confusion  and  anarchy,  were  threatened.  Prodigious 
crowds  of  people  marched  to  open-air  meetings,  with 
bannem  and  revolutionary  mottoes,  to  listen  to  the 
frantic  addresses  of  demagogues,  by  whom  these  senti- 
ments were  delivered.^  The  refusal  to  pay  taxes  was 
even  encouraged  by  men  of  station  and  influence, — 
by  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Duncombe,  and  Mr.  WiUiain 
Brougham.*  The  press  also,  responding  to  the  pre- 
vailing excitement,  preached  resistance  and  force.® 

The  limits  of  constitutional  agitation  and  pressure 
had  long  been  exceeded  ; and  the  country  seemed  to 
be  on  the  very  verge  of  revolution,  when  the  political 
tempest  was  calmed,  by  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Lords  to  the  popular  wiU.  An  imminent  danger  was 
averted:  but  the  triumph  of  an  agitation  conducted 
with  so  much  violence,  and  marked  by  so  many  of  the 

• Ann.  Reg.,  18.32,  p.  1C9,  et  Ministry,  ii.  201,  297 ; Hans.  Deb., 

»eo. : Roebuck’s  Hist,  of  the  Whig  3rd  Ser.,  xiii.  4.30,  June  5th,  1K;12. 
Ministry,  ii.  28S--297.  ’ Courts  and  Cabinets  of  WiU. 

* Roebuck’s  Hist,  of  the  'VMiig  IV.  and  Victoria,  i.  303—331. 
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cliaractcristics  of  revolution,  portended  serious  perils 
to  the  even  course  of  constitutional  government.  The 
Lords  alone  had  now  been  coerced : but  might  not 
the  executive,  and  the  entire  legislature,  at  some 
future  period,  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  hke  coercion  ? 

Such  ajiprehensions  were  not  without  justification  from 
the  immediate  aspect  of  the  times : but  further  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  success  of  this  popular 
measure  was  due,  not  only  to  the  dangerous  pressure 
of  democracy,  but  to  other  causes  not  less  material 
to  successful  agitation, — the  inherent  justice  of  the 
measure  itself, — the  union  of  the  middle  and  "working 
classes,  under  the  guidance  of  their  natural  leaders, — 
and  the  support  of  a strong  parliamentary  party,  em- 
bracing the  majority  of  one  house,  and  a considerable 
minority  in  the  other. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  popular  excitement  was  Agitation 
raging  in  England,  an  agitation  of  a difierent  kind,  and 
followed  by  residts  widely  dissimilar,  had  been  com- 
menced  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O’Connell,  emboldened  by  his 
successful  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  resumed  the 
exciting  and  profittible  arts  of  the  demagogue;  and 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  England 
and  Ireland.  But  his  new  cause  was  one  to  which  no 
agitation  promised  success.  Not  a statesman  could 
be  found  to  counsel  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

All  political  parties  alike  repudiated  it : the  press  de- 
nounced it : the  sense  of  the  nation  revolted  against  it. 

Those  who  most  deplored  the  wrongs  and  misgovem- 
ment  of  Ireland,  foresaw  nothing  but  an  aggravation  of 


those  evils,  in  the  idle  and  factious  cry  for  repeal.  But  Mr.o'Con- 
Mr.  O’Connell  hoped,  by  demonstrations  of  physical 
force,  to  advance  a cause  w'hich  met  with  none  of  that 

, , pxoputiri* 

moral  support  which  is  essential  to  success.  On  the  isso-si.’ 
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27tb  of  December,  1830,  a procession  of  trades’  unions 
througli  tlie  streets  of  Dublin  was  prevented  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  under  the  Act  for 
the  suppression  of  dangerous  assemblies  and  associa- 
tions in  Ireland',  as  threatening  to  the  public  peace. 
An  association  was  then  formed  “ for  the  prevention  of 
unlawful  meetings : ” but  again,  the  meeting  of  this 
body  was  prohibited  by  proclamation.  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
subtle  and  crafty  mind  quickly  planned  fresh  devices  to 
evade  the  act.  First,  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the  law 
against  societies,  he  constituted  himself  the  “ Pacificator 
of  Ireland,”  and  met  his  friends  once  a-wcek  at  a public 
breakfast,  at  Home’s  hotel.  These  meetings  were  also 
proclaimed  illegal,  under  the  act.  Next,  a number  of 
societies  were  formed,  wdth  various  names,  but  all 
having  a common  object.  All  these, — whatever  their 
pretexts  and  devices, — were  prohibited. 

Mr.  O’Connell  now  resorted  to  public  meetings,  by 
■which  the  acts  of  the  lord-lieutenant  were  denounced 
as  tyrannicid  and  unlawful : but  he  was  soon  to  quail 
before  the  law.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1831,  he  wras 
apprehended  and  held  to  bail,  with  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, on  informations  charging  him  with  having  held 
various  meetings,  in  violation  of  the  lord-heutenant’s 
proclamation.  True  bills  having  been  found  against 
him,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  first  fourteen  counts, 
and  put  in  demurrers  to  the  others.  But  not  being 
prejiared  to  argue  the  demurrers,  he  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  them,  and  enter  a ])lea  of  not  guilty.  This 
plea,  again,  he  soon  afterwards  withdrew,  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  fu'st  fourteen  counts  in  the  indictment ; 


’ 10  Geo.  IV.  c.  1,  by  whicb  tbe  force  for  one  yenr  from  March  6th, 
Catholic  .\esociation  had  been  sup-  1820,  and  until  the  end  of  the  then 
pressed  {supra,  p.  213).  It  was  m next  session  of  rarliauient 
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when  the  attorney-general  entered  a nolle  prosequi  on 
the  remaining  counts,  which  charged  liim  with  a 
conspiracy.  So  tame  a submission  to  the  law,  after 
intemperate  defiance  and  denunciations,  went  far  to 
discredit  the  character  of  the  great  agitator.  He  was, 
however,  suffered  to  escape  without  punishment.  He 
was  never  brought  up  for  judgment;  and  the  act  of 
1829,  not  having  been  renewed,  exjiired  at  the  end 
of  the  short  session,  in  April  1831.^  The  repeal 
agitation  was  for  a time  repressed.  Had  its  objects 
and  means  been  worthier,  it  would  have  met  with 
more  support.  But  the  government,  relying  upon 
public  ojiinion,  had  not  shrunk  fi-om  a prompt  vindica- 
tion of  the  law ; and  men  of  every  class  and  party, 
except  the  followers  of  Mr.  O’Connell  liimself,  con- 
demned the  vain  political  delusions,  by  which  the  Irish 
people  had  been  disturbed. 

This  baneful  agitation,  however,  was  renewed  in  1840,  Renewal  of 
and  continued,  for  some  time,  in  forms  more  dangerous 
and  mischievous  than  ever.  A Eepeal  Association  was 
formed  with  an  extensive  organisation  of  members, 
associates,  and  volunteers,  and  of  officers  designated 
as  inspectors,  repeal-wardens,  and  collectors.  By  the 
agency  of  these  officers,  the  repeal  rent  was  collected, 
and  repeal  newspapers,  tracts,  ]X)ems,  songs,  cards,  and 
other  devices  disseminated  among  the  people.  In 
1843,  many  “monster  meetings,”  assembled  by  Mr. 
O’Coimell,  were  of  the  most  threatening  character.  At 
Mullingar,  upwards  of  100,000  people  were  collected  May  uth, 
to  listen  to  inflammatory  speeches  from  the  liberator.* 

On  the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  the  rebels  had  been  Aug.isth, 
defeated  in  1798,  250,000  people  were  said  to  have 

' Ann  IJog.,  1831,  ch.  x. ; Ilans.  3rd  Sor.  ii.  400,  600. 

Deb.  (14tb  and  ICth  Feb.,  1831),  * Ann.  Keg.,  1843,  p.  228,  231. 
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assembled*  for  the  same  jmrpose.  These  meetings,  W 
their  numbers  and  organi.'^ation,  and  by  the  order  and 
discipline  with  which  they  were  assembled  and  mar- 
shalled, assumed  tlie  form  of  military  demonstrations. 
Menace  and  intimidation  were  plahily  their  object, — 
not  political  discussion.  The  language  of  the  liberator 
and  his  friends,  was  designed  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  the  English  government  and  nation. 
Englishmen  were  de.signated  as  “ Saxons : ” their  laws 
and  rulers  were  denounced  : Irishmen  w'ho  submitted 
to  the  yoke,  were  slaves  and  cow'ards.  Justice  was  to 
be  sought  in  arbitration  courts,  apjiointed  by  them- 
selves, and  not  in  the  constituted  tribunals.  To  give 
battle  to  the  English,  was  no  uncommon  theme  of 
repeal  oratory.  “ If  he  had  to  go  to  battle,”  said 
O’Connell,  at  Eoscommon,  “ he  should  have  the  strong 
and  steady  tee-totallers  with  him : the  tee-total  bands 
would  play  before  them,  and  animate  them  in  the  time 
of  peril : their  wives  and  daughters,  thanking  God  for 
their  sobriety,  would  be  praying  for  tlieir  safety ; and 
he  told  them  there  was  not  an  army  in  the  world  that 
ho  would  not  fight,  with  his  tee-toUillers.  Yes,  tee- 
totahsm  was  the  first  sure  ground  on  which  resteil 
their  hope  of  sweeping  away  Saxon  domination,  and 
giving  Ireland  to  the  Irish.”  ^ This  was  not  constitu- 
tional agitation,  but  disaffection  and  revolt.  At  length, 
a monster  meeting  having  been  announced  to  take 
place  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  the  government  issued 
a proclamation**  to  prevent  it;  and  by  necessary  military 

• Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  231.  Some  O'Connell;  summing  up  of  chief 
said  eTcn  a million ; Speech  of  justice,  &c. 

attorney-general.  Ibid.,  1844,  p.  * The  proclamation  stated  “ that 
310.  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  per- 

’ Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  234  ; Ibid.,  sons  to  he  assembled  thereat,  are 
1844,  p.  335,  et  teq.  Trial  of  Mr.  not  the  fair  legal  exercise  of  con- 
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precautions,  efTectiially  arrested  the  dangerous  de- 
monstration. The  exertions  of  the  government  were 
seconded  by  Mr.  O’Connell  himself,  who  issued  a notice 
abandoning  the  meeting,  and  used  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  assembhng  of  the  repealers. 

This  immediate  danger  having  been  averted,  the 
government  resolved  to  bring  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his 
confederates  to  justice,  for  their  defiance  of  the  law ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  October,  Mr.  O’Connell,  his  son,  and 
eight  of  his  friends  were  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on 
charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  the  unlawful 
assembling  of  large  numbers  of  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a repeal  of  the  Union,  by  intimidation  and 
the  exhibition  of  physical  force.^  From  this  moment, 
Mr.  O’Connell  moderated  his  language, — abjured  the 
use  of  the  irritating  term  of  “Saxon,” — exhorted  his 
followers  to  tranquillity  and  submission ; and  gave 
tokens  of  his  readiness  even  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
repeal  itself.^  At  length  the  trial  was  commenced : 
but,  at  the  outset,  a painful  incident,  due  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  Ireland,  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  moral 
weight,  and  raised  imputations  of  unfairness.  The  old 
feud  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  repeal  movement : it  embittered  every 
political  struggle ; and  notoriously  interfered  with  the 
administration  of  j ustice.  Neither  party  expected  j ustice 
from  the  other.  And  in  this  trial,  eleven  Catholics 
ha\dng  been  challenged  by  the  crown,  the  jury  was 
composed  exclusively  of  Protestants.  The  leader  of 


ptitutional  rights  and  pri^-ileges, 
but  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  government  and  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
bv  law  established,  and  to  accom- 
plish alterations  in  the  laws  and 


constitution  of  the  realm,  by  in- 
timidation, and  the  demonstration 
of  physical  force.” 

• Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  237. 

» Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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tlie  Catholic  party, — the  man  who  had  triumphed  over 
Protestant  ascendency,  was  to  be  tried  by  his  foes.‘ 
After  a trial  of  twenty-five  days,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  agitators  were  fully  disclosed,  Mr.  O’Connell 
wa-s  found  guilty  upon  all,  or  parts  of  all,  the  counts  of 
the  indictment ; and  the  other  defendants  (except  Father 
Tierney)  on  nearly  all.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  sentenced 
to  a year’s  imprisonment,  to  pay  a fine  of  2000/.,  and 
to  give  security  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
The  other  defendants  were  sentenced  to  somewhat 
lighter  punishments;  and  Mr.  Tierney  was  not  called 
up  for  judgment. 

Mr.  O’Connell  was  now  old,  and  in  prison.  Who 
can  wonder  that  he  met  with  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy? His  friends  complained  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  tried ; and  the  lawfulness  of  his  conviction  was 
immediately  questioned  by  a writ  of  error.  Many 
who  condemned  the  dangerous  excesses  of  the  repeal 
agitation,  remembered  his  fonner  services  to  his 
coimtry, — ^liis  towering  genius,  and  rare  endowments ; 
and  grieved  that  such  a man  should  be  laid  low. 
After  four  months’  imprisonment,  however,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  writ  of  error,  and  the  repealers  were 
once  more  at  liberty.  The  liberator  was  borne  from 
his  prison,  in  triumph,  through  the  streets  of  Dublin. 
He  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause  at  meetings, 
where  he  still  promised  a repeal  of  the  Union : his 
rent  continued  to  be  collected : but  the  agitation  no 
longer  threatened  danger  to  the  state.  Even  the  mis- 
earriage  of  the  prosecution  favoured  the  cause  of 
order.  If  one  who  had  defied  the  govenimcut  of  Eng- 
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land,  could  yet  rely  upon  the  impartial  equity  of 
its  highest  court,  where  was  the  injustice  of  the  hated 
Saxon?  And  having  escaped  by  technical  errors  in 
the  indictment,  and  not  by  any  shortcomings  of  the 
law  itself,  O’Connell  was  sensible  that  he  could  not 
again  venture  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  lawful 
agitation. 

Henceforth  the  cause  of  repeal  gradually  languished 
and  died  out.  Having  no  support  but  factious  vio- 
lence, working  upon  general  discontent,  and  many 
social  maladies, — it  might,  indeed,  have  led  to  tumults, 
bloodshed,  and  civil  war, — but  never  to  the  coercion 
of  the  government  and  legislature  of  England.  Re- 
vived a few  years  later,  by  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  it  again 
perished  in  an  abortive  and  ridiculous  iasurrection.^ 

During  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  other  com- 
binations, in  both  countries,  were  not  without  peril  to 
the  peace  of  society.  In  Ireland,  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants had  long  been  opposed,  hke  two  hostile  races  * ; 
and  whUe  the  former  had  been  struggling  to  throw 
off  their  civil  disabilities,  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  tithes, 
to  humble  the  Protestant  Church,  to  enlarge  their  own 
influence,  and  lastly,  to  secure  an  absolute  domination 
by  casting  off  the  Protestant  legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom, — the  latter  had  combined,  with  not  less  ear- 
nestness, to  maintain  that  Protestant  ascendency,  which 
w'as  assailed  and  endangered.  So  far  back  as  1795, 
Orange  societies  had  been  established  in  Ireland,  and 
particularly  in  the  north,  where  the  population  was 
chiefly  Protestant.  Early  in  the  present  century  they 
were  extended  to  England,  and  an  active  correspon- 
dence was  maintained  betw'een  the  societies  of  the 

' Ann.  Reg.,  184S,  p.  t>6 ; Chron.,  ’ Infra,  Chap.  XVI.  (Ireland). 
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two  kingdoms.  As  the  agitation  of  the  Catliolics  in- 
creased, the  confederation  expanded.  Checked,  for  a 
time,  in  Ireland,  together  with  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, by  the  Act  of  1825,  it  assumed,  in  1828,  the  im- 
posing character  of  a national  institution.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  inaugurated,  in  London,  as  grand 
master : commissions  and  warrants  were  made  out 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  order  : office-bearers  were 
designated,  in  the  language  of  royalty,  as  “ trusty  and 
well-beloved  : ” large  subscriptions  were  collected  ; and 
lodges  founded  in  every  part  of  tlie  empire,  whence 
delegates  were  sent  to  the  grand  lodge.  Peers,  mem- 
bem  of  the  House  of  Commons,  country  gentlemen, 
magistrates,  clergy,  and  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  this  organisation. 
The  members  were  exclusively  Protestants : they  wore 
admitted  with  a religious  ceremony,  and  taught  secret 
signs  and  pa.ss-w'ords.^  In  the  following  year,  all  the 
hopes  of  Orangemen  were  suddenly  dashed,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution  frustrated,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Protestant  citadel,  by  the  ministers  of  the  cro^m. 
Hitherto  their  loyalty  had  scarcely  been  exceeded  by 
their  Protestant  zeal : but  now  the  violence  and  folly 
of  some  of  their  most  active,  but  least  discreet  mem- 
bers, brought  imputations  even  upon  their  fidelity  to 
the  crown.  Sucli  men  were  possessed  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant illusions.  It  was  pretended  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  preparing  to  seize  upon  the  crown, 
as  mihtary  dictator  ; and  idle  plots  were  even  fomented 
to  set  aside  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as 
insane,  and  the  prospective  claims  of  the  infant  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  as  a female  and  a minor,  in  order  that 


’ Commons’  Itcport,  p.  vi. — x. 
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the  Duke  of  Cumberland  might  reign,  as  a Protestant 
monarch,  over  aProtestant  people.'  Treason  lurked  amid 
their  follies.  Meanwhile,  the  organisation  was  extended 
until  it  numbered  1,500  lodges  comprising  220,000 
Orangemen  in  Ireland ; and  381  lodges  in  Great  Britain, 
with  140,000  members.  There  were  thirty  Orange 
lodges  in  the  army  at  home,  and  many  others  in  the 
colonies^  which  had  been  held  without  the  knowledge' 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments. 

Secret  as  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Orange 
Society,  the  processions  of  its  lodges  in  Ireland,  and  its 
extensive  ramifications  elsewhere,  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  suspicion  and  alarm ; and  at  length,  in  1835, 
tlie  magnitude  and  dangerous  character  of  the  organi- 
sation were  fully  exposed  by  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  shown  to  provoke  animosities, 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to 
endanger  military  disciphne.®  Mr.  Hume  urged  the 
necessity  of  prompt  measures  for  suppressing  Orange 
and  other  secret  associations  among  the  soldiery  ; and 
so  fully  was  the  case  established,  that  the  House  con- 
curred in  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  suppress 
political  societies  in  the  army,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.'*  His  Majesty 
promised  his  ready  compliance.®  The  most  indefensible 
part  of  the  organisation  was  now  condemned.  Early 
in  the  ensuing  session,  the  disclosures  of  the  committee 
being  then  complete,  another  address  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  praying  the  king  to  take  measures  for  the 


' Hans.  Dob.,  xxxi.  797,  807  ; ’ Report,  p.  xviii. 

Ann.  Reg.,  18.30,  p.  11.  ♦ Hane.  I)eb.,  .3rd  Scr.,  xxx.  .38, 

’ Coramona’  R<^rt,  18.3.5,  xi. — 05,  200 ; Ann.  Reg.,  1835,  chap. 
xv.jXxrii ; Ann.  Reg.,  18;V5,  chap.  xii. ; Comm.  Joum.,  xc.,  633. 
xii. : Mortincau’s  Iliatory,  ii.  2(30  ‘ Ibid.,  662. 
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effectual  discouragement  of  Orange  lodges,  and  generally 
of  iUl  political  societies,  excluding  persons  of  different 
religions,  and  using  secret  signs  and  sjnnbols,  and 
acting  by  means  of  associated  branches.  Again  the 
King  assured  the  House  of  his  compliance.^  His  Ma- 
jesty’s answer  having  been  communicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  by  the  Home  Secretary,  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness announced  that  he  had  already  recommended  the 
dissolution  of  Orange  societies  in  Ireland,  and  would 
take  measures  to  dissolve  them  in  England.^ 

Other  societies  have  endeavoured  to  advance  their 
cause  by  public  discussions,  and  appeals  to  their  num- 
bers and  resolution.  The  Orange  Association  laboured 
secretly  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  stimulate  the 
ardour  of  its  associates,  by  private  intercourse  and 
correspondence.  Publicity  is  the  very  life  of  constitu- 
tional agitation : but  secrecy  and  covert  action  distin- 
guished this  anomalous  institution.  Such  peculiarities 
raised  suspicions  that  men  who  shrank  from  appealing 
to  public  opinion,  meditated  a resort  to  force.  It  was 
too  late  to  repel  Catholic  aggression  and  democracy  by 
argument : but  might  they  not,  even  yet,  be  resisted 
by  the  sword?®  That  such  designs  were  entertained 
by  the  leading  Orangemen,  few  but  their  most  rancor- 
ous enemies  affected  to  believe : but  it  was  plain  that 
a prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  proudest  nobles, — in- 
flamed by  political  discontents,  and  associated  with 
reckless  and  foolish  men, — might  become  not  less 
dangerous  to  the  state,  tlian  the  most  vulgar  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  failures  of  two  great  combinations. 


' Hans.  Debates,  3rd  Ser.,  xixi.  ’ See  Letters  of  Col.  Fairman, 
770,  870.  Report  of  Committeo,  1835,  No. 
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respectively  representing  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  and  their  ancient  feuds.  While  they  were 
in  dangerous  conflict,  another  movement, — essentially 
differing  from  these  in  the  sentiments  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  forwarded, — was 
brought  to  a successful  issue.  In  1833,  the  generous 
labours  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association  were  consum- 
mated. The  venerable  leaders  of  the  movement  which 
had  condemned  the  slave-trade  S together  with  Mr. 
Powell  Buxton,  and  other  younger  associates,  had 
revived  the  same  agency,  for  attaining  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself.  Again  were  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  successfully  appealed  to  : again 
did  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform, — petitions,  ad- 
dresses, and  debates,  stimulate  and  instruct  the  peopla 
Again  was  public  opinion  persuaded  and  convinced ; 
and  again  a noble  cause  was  won,  without  violence, 
menace,  or  dictation.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  other  combinations  of  this 
period,  formed  by  working  men  alone,  with  scarcely  a 
leader  from  another  class.  In  1834,  the  trades’  unions 
which  had  hitherto  restricted  their  action  to  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  operatives  and  their  employers, 
were  suddenly  impelled  to  a strong  political  demonstra- 
tion. Six  labourers  had  been  tried  at  Dorchester  for 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  and  were  sentenced  to 
transportation.*  The  unionists  were  persuaded  that 
these  men  had  been  punished  as  an  example  to  them- 
selves : they  had  administered  similar  oaths,  and  were 
amenable  to  the  same  terrible  law.  Their  leaders, 

' Supra,  p.  128.  ’ Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will. 

• Life  of  Wilberforc^  T.  122 — FV.,  &c.,  ii.  82.  The  Duke  of 
127,  10.S — 171,  &c. ; Life  of  Sir  Buckingham  gays  that  two  out  of 
Fowell  Buxton,  125,  250, 311,  &c. ; the  six  “Dorchester  labourers” 
Ann.  Reg.  1833,  ch.  rii.  wore  dissenting  ministers. 
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therefore,  resolved  to  demand  the  recall  of  the  Dor- 
chester labourers ; and  to  support  their  representations 
by  an  exhibition  of  physical  force.  A petition  to  the 
king  was  accordingly  prepared ; and  a meeting  of  trades’ 
unions  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Copenhagen 
Fields  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  escort  a deputation, 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  presented,  to  the  Home  Office. 
About  30,000  men  assembled  on  that  day,  marshalled 
in  their  res[)ective  unions,  and  bearing  emblems  of  their 
several  trades.  After  the  meeting,  they  formed  a pro- 
cession and  marched,  in  orderly  array,  past  Wliitehall, 
to  Kennington  Common,  while  the  deputation  was  left 
to  its  mission,  at  the  Home  Office.  The  leaders  hoped 
to  overawe  the  government  by  their  numbers  and 
union  : but  were  quickly  undeceived.  The  deputation 
presented  themselves  at  the  Home  Office,  and  solicited 
the  interview  which  Lord  Melbourne  had  appointed  : 
but  they  were  met  by  Mr.  riiillips,  the  under-secre- 
tary, and  acquainted  that  Lord  Melbourne  could  not 
receive  the  petition  presented  in  such  a manner,  nor 
admit  them  to  his  presence,  attended,  as  they  were,  by 
30,000  men.  They  retired,  humbled  and  crestfallen, — 
and  half  afraid  to  announce  their  discomfiture  at  Ken- 
nington : they  had  failed  in  their  mission,  by  reason  of 
the  very  demonstration  upon  which  they  had  rested 
their  hopes  of  success. 

Meanwhile  the  procession  passed  onwards,  without 
disturbance.  The  people  gazed  upon  them  as  they 
passed,  -ftdth  mingled  feelings  of  interest  and  pity,  but 
with  httle  apprehension.  The  streets  were  quiet : 
there  were  no  signs  of  preparation  to  quell  disorder : 
not  a soldier  was  to  be  seen : even  the  pohcc  were  in  the 
background.  Yet,  during  the  pre\dous  night,  the  me- 
tropolis had  been  prepared  as  for  a siege.  The  streets 
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■were  commanded  by  unseen  artillery : the  barracks 
and  public  offices  were  filled  with  soldiers  under  anus : 
large  numbers  of  police  and  special  constables  w’ere 
close  at  hand.  Eiot  and  outrage  could  have  been 
crushed  at  a blow : but  neither  sight  nor  sound  was 
there,  to  betray  distrust  of  the  people,  or  provoke  them 
to  a collision  with  authority.  To  a government  thus 
prepared,  numbers  w'ere  no  menace  : they  -were  peace- 
able, and  'w'erc  unmolested.  The  vast  assemblage  dis- 
persed ; and  a few  days  afterw'ards,  a deputation,  -^vith 
the  petition,  was  courteously  received  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne.' It  was  a noble  example  of  moderation  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  executive, — worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  times. 

Soon  after  these  events,  a wider  combination  of  The 
working  men  was  commenced, — the  liistory  of  ■which 
is  pregnant  with  political  instniction.  The  origin  of 
Chartism  was  due  to  distress  and  .social  discontents, 
rather  than  to  political  causes.  Operatives  were  jealous 
of  their  employers,  and  discontented  ■vvith  their  wages, 
and  the  high  price  of  food ; and  bet^ween  1835  and 
1839,  many  were  working  short  time  in  the  factories, 
or  were  wholly  out  of  emplopnent.  The  recent  in- 
troduction of  the  new  poor  law  wms  also  represented 
as  an  aggravation  of  their  wrongs.  Their  discontents 
were  fomented,  but  theii;  distresses  not  alleviated,  by 
trades’  unions. 

In  1838,  they  held  vast  torch-light  meetings  through-  Toreh- 
out  Lancashire.  They  w'ere  addressed  in  language  '”***' 
of  frantic  violence  : they  were  known  to  be  collecting 
arms : factories  were  burned  : tumults  and  insurrection 
were  threatened.  In  November,  the  government  desired  Not.  22nd, 

° 1838. 
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the  magistrates  to  give  notice  of  the  illegality  of  sucli 
meetings,  and  of  tlieir  intention  to  prevent  them  ; and  in 
December,  a proclamation  was  issued  for  that  purpose.^ 

Hitherto  the  Chartists  had  been  little  better  than 
the  Luddites  of  a former  period.  Whatever  their  poli- 
tical objects,  they  were  obscured  by  turbulence  and  a 
wild  spirit  of  discontent, — to  which  hatred  of  capitaUsts 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  incitement.  But  in  1838,  the 
“ People’s  Charter  ” was  agreed  upon ; and  a national 
petition  read  at  numerous  meetings,  in  support  of  it.^ 
Early  in  1839,  a national  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  working  classes  was  established  in  London,  whose 
views  were  explained  in  the  monster  national  petition, 
signed  by  1,280,000  persons,  and  presental  to  tlie 
House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  June.®  It  prayed 
for  univei’sal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments, 
the  payment  of  members,  and  the  abolition  of  tlieir 
property  qualification, — such  being  the  five  points  of 
tlie  people’s  charter.  The  members  of  the  convention 
deprecated  appeals  to  physical  force  ; and  separated 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  turbulent 
chartists  who  had  preached,  and  sometimes  even  prac- 
tised, a different  doctrine.  The  petition  was  discussed 
with  temper  and  moderation  : but  certainly  with  no 
signs  of  submission  to  the  numbers  and  organisation  of 
the  petitioners.* 

While  the  political  section  of  Chartists  were  ap- 
pealing to  Parliament  for  democratic  reform,  their 
lawless  associates,  in  the  country,  were  making  the 

• Ann.  Reg.,  18.19,  p.  .104  ; Car-  ‘ June  14th,  July  12th,  linns. 
Ivle’s  Tract  on  Chartism;  Life  of  Deb.,  .'ird  S<‘r.,  xlviii.,  222,  xlix. 
Sir  C.  Napier,  ii.  1 — 150.  220.  A motion  for  referring  it  to  a 

’ Ann.  Reg.,  1818,  Chron.  p.  120.  committee  was  negatived  by  a ma- 
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name  of  Chartists  hateful  to  all  classes  of  society.  There 
were  Chartist  riots  at  Birmingham,  at  Sheffield,  at 
Newcastle  : contributions  were  extorted  from  house  to 
house  by  threats  and  violence : the  services  of  the 
church  were  invaded  by  the  intrusion  of  large  bodies 
of  Chartists.  At  some  of  their  meetings,  the  proceed- 
ings bore  a remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  1819. 

At  a great  meeting  at  Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester, 
there  were  several  female  associations ; and  in  imita- 
tion of  the  election  of  legislatorial  attorneys,  Chartists 
were  desired  to  attend  everj"  election ; when  the  mem- 
bers returned  by  show  of  hands,  being  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  would  meet  in  London  at  a 
time  to  be  appointed.  Thousands  of  anned  men 
attacked  the  town  of  Newport : but  were  rt^pul.sed  with 
lo,ss  by  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Phillipps,  the  mayor,  and  his 
brother  magistrates,  and  tlie  well-directed  fire  of  a 
small  file  of  troops.  Three  of  their  leaders.  Frost, 
Williams,  and  Jones,  were  tried  and  transported  for 
their  share  in  this  rebellious  outrage.^  Such  excesses 
were  clearly  due  to  social  disorganisation  among  the 
operatives, — to  be  met  by  commercial  and  social  reme- . 
dies, — rather  than  to  political  discontents, — to  be  cured 
by  constitutional  changes : but  being  associated  with 
political  agitation,  they  disgraced  a cause  which, — even 
if  unstained  by  crimes  and  outrage, — ^would  have  been 
utterly  hopele.ss. 

The  Chartists  occupied  the  position  of  the  demo-  Weaknes* 
crats  and  radical  reformers  of  1793,  1817,  and  1819. 

Prior  to  1830,  reformers  among  the  working  classes 

’ . ° agitation. 

had  always  demanded  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments.  No  scheme  less  comprehensive  embraced 

> Ann.  Reg.,  1839,  p.  303;  Chron.  73,  132—104. 
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their  own  claims  to  a sliare  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  But  measures  so  democratic  having  been 
repudiated  by  tlie  Wliig  party  and  the  middle  classes, 
the  cause  of  reform  had  languished.*  In  1830  the 
working  classes,  powerless  alone,  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  reform  party  and  the  middle  classes ; 
and,  waiving  their  own  claims,  had  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  a measure  which  enfranchised  every  class 
but  themselves.*  Now  they  were  again  alone,  in  their 
agitation.  Their  numbers  were  greater,  their  know- 
ledge advanced,  and  their  organisation  more  extended  ; 
but  their  hopes  of  foremg  democracy  upon  Parliament 
were  not  less  desperate.  Their  predecessors  in  the 
cause  had  been  met  by  repression  and  coercion.  Free 
from  such  restraints,  the  Chartists  had  to  encounter 
the  moral  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  strength  of 
a Parliament  resting  upon  a wider  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, and  popular  confidence. 

This  agitation,  however  hopeless,  was  continued  for 
several  years  ; and  in  1848,  the  Eevolution  in  France 
inspired  the  Chartists  with  new  life.  Relying  upon  the 
public  excitement  and  their  own  numbers,  they  now 
hoped  to  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament,  what 
they  had  failed  to  obtain  from  its  sympathies.  A meet- 
ing was  accordingly  summoned  to  assemble  on  the  10th 
of  April,  at  Kennington  Common,  and  carry  a Chartist 
petition,  pretending  to  bear  the  signatures  of  5,000,000 
persons,  to  the  very  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Chartist  leaders  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
discomfiture  of  the  trades’  unions  in  1835 : but  the 
government,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  that  memor- 
able occasion,  prepared  to  protect  Parliament  from 
intimidation,  and  the  public  peace  from  disturbance. 

* Supra,  Vol.  I.  341 ; Vol.  II.  108.  ’ Supra,  p.  222. 
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On  the  Gtli,  a notice  was  issued  declaring  the  proposed 
meeting  criminal  and  illegal, — as  tending  to  excite  terror 
and  alarm ; and  the  intention  of  repairing  to  Parliament, 
on  pretence  of  presenting  a petition,  with  excessive 
numbers,  unlawful, — and  calling  upon  well-disposed 
persons  not  to  attend.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  constitutional  right  of  meeting  to 
petition,  and  of  presenting  the  petition,  would  be 
respected.^ 

On  the  10th,  the  bridges,  the  Bank,  the  Tower,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kennington  Common,  were 
guarded  by  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  the  streets  and  approaches  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  public  offices,  were  commanded 
by  unseen  ordnance.  An  overpowering  mihtary  force, — 
vigilant,  yet  out  of  sight, — was  ready  for  immediate 
action.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  filled  with 
police;  and  the  streets  guarded  by  170,000  special 
constables.  The  assembling  of  this  latter  force  was 
the  noblest  example  of  the  strength  of  a constitutional 
government,  to  be  found  in  history.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  was  confided  to  the  people  themselves. 
All  classes  of  society  vied  with  one  another  in  loyalty 
and  courage.  Nobles  and  gentlemen  of  fashion,  lawyers, 
merchants,  scholars,  clergymen,  tradesmen,  and  opera- 
tives, hastened  together  to  be  sworn,  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  bearing  the  constable’s  staff,  on  this  day  of 
peril.  The  Chartists  found  themselves  opposed  not  to 
their  rulers  only,  but  to  the  vast  moral  and  material  force 
of  English  society.  They  might,  indeed,  be  guilty  of 
outrage : but  intimidation  was  beyond  their  power. 

The  Chartists,  proceeding  from  various  parts  of  the 


' Ann.  Keg.,  1848,  Chron.  p.  61. 
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town,  at  length  asseinbletl  at  Kennington  Common.  A 
body  of  150,000  men  had  been  expected  : not  more 
than  25,000  attended, — to  whom  may  be  added  about 
10,000  .‘spectators,  attracted  by  curiosity.  Mr.  Fcargu-s 
O’Connor,  their  leader,  being  summoned  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Mayne,  the  Police  Commissioner,’  wtis  informed 
that  the  meeting  would  not  be  interfered  with,  if  Mr. 
O’Connor  would  engage  for  its  peaceable  character: 
but  that  the  procession  to  Westminster  would  be  pre- 
vented by  force.  The  disconcerted  Chartists  found  all 
their  proceedings  a mockerj'.  The  meeting,  having 
been  assembled  for  the  sake  of  the  proce.ssion,  was  now 
without  an  object,  and  soon  broke  up  in  confusion. 
To  attempt  a procc.ssion  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Chartists  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river,  and  completely  entrapped.  Even  the  departing 
crowds  were  intercepted  and  dispersed  on  their  arrival 
at  the  bridges,  so  as  to  prevent  a dangerous  re-union 
on  the  other  side.  Torrents  of  rain,  ojiportunely  com- 
pleted their  dispersion  ; and  in  the  afternoon,  the  streets 
were  deserted.  Xot  a trace  was  left  of  the  recent 
excitement.^ 

Discomfiture  pursued  this  petition,  even  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  numerously  signed,  beyond 
all  example : but  Mr.  O’Connor,  in  presenting  it,  affirmed 
that  it  bore  5,706,000  signatures.  A few  days  afterwards, 
the  real  number  Avas  ascertained  to  be  1,900,000, — 
of  which  many  were  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  others 
fictitious,  jocose,  and  impertinent.  The  vast  numbci-s 
who  had  signed  this  petition,  earnestly  and  in  good 
faith,  entitled  it  to  respect : but  the  exaggeration, 
levity,  and  carelessness  of  its  promoters  brought  upon 

' Ann.  Rejr.,  1848,  Chron.  p.  Newspapers,  0th,  10th,  and  llUi 
April,  1848 ; I’orsonal  observation. 
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it  discredit  and  ridicule.^  The  failure  of  the  Chartist 
agitation  was  another  example  of  the  hopelessness  of  a 
cause  not  supported  by  a parliamentary  party, — by  en- 
lightened opinion, — and  by  the  co-operation  of  several 
classes  of  society. 

The  last  political  agitation  which  remains  to  be 
described,  was  essentially  different  in  its  objects,  in- 
cidents, character,  and  result.  The  “ Anti-Corn-Law 
League  ” affords  the  most  remarkable  example  in  our 
history,  of  a great  cause  won  against  powerful  interests 
and  prejudice,  by  the  overpowering  force  of  reason  and 
public  opinion.  When  the  League  was  formed  in 
1838,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  tlie  first  statesmen 
of  all  parties,  and  the  landlonls  and  farmers  throughout 
the  country,  firmly  upheld  the  protective  duties  upon 
com  ; while  merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  were  generally  indifferent  to  the 
cfiuse  of  free  trade.  The  parliamentary  advocates  of 
free  trade  in  com,  led  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Charles  Villieis,  had  already  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  political  science,  in  support  and  illustration 
of  this  measure.  Their  party  was  respectable  in  num- 
Ixjrs,  in  talent,  and  j^olitical  influence  ; and  was  slowly 
gathering  strength.  It  was  supported,  in  the  country, 
by  many  political  philosophers, — by  thoughtful  writers 
in  the  press ; and  by  a few  far-seeing  merchants  and 
manufacturers : but  the  impulse  of  a popular  move- 
ment, and  public  conviction,  was  wanting.  This  it 
became  the  mission  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
to  create. 

This  association  at  once  seized  upon  all  the  means 

* The  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wei-  it  several  times. — Hans.  Dob.,  3rd 
lington,  Sir  It.  Peel,  and  others.  Series,  xcviii.  285;  Iteport  of  Public 
were  represented  as  having  signed  PetitLons  Committee. 
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by  which,  in  a free  country,  public  opinion  may  be 
acted  upon.  Free-trade  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts  were  circulated,  with  extraordinary  industry  and 
perseverance.  The  leaders  of  the  League,  and,  above 
all,  Mr.  Cobden,  addressed  meetings,  in  every  part  of 
the  comitry,  in  language  calculated  at  once  to  instruct 
the  public  mind  in  the  .true  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  vital  importance  of 
those  principles,  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
Delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  were  assembled  at 
Westminster^,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  who  con- 
ferred with  ministers,  and  members  of  Parliament.*  In 
1842,  they  numbered  nearly  1,600.®  In  London,  Druiy 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  were  borrowed  from 
the  drama,  and  converted  into  arenas  for  political  dis- 
cussion, where  crowded  audiences  listened  with  earnest, 
and  often  passionate,  attention,  to  the  stirring  oratory 
of  the  corn-law  repealers.  In  country  towns,  these 
intrepid  advocates  even  undertook  to  convert  formers 
to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade ; and  were  ready  to  break 
a lance  with  all  comers,  in  the  town-hall  or  corn- 
exchange.  The  whole  country  was  awakened  by  the 
masterly  logic  and  illustration  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the 
vigorous  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright.  Eeligion  was  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  wide-spread  agitation.  Con- 
ferences of  ministers  were  held  at  Manchester,  Car- 
narvon, and  Edinburgh,  where  the  corn  laws  were 
denounced  as  sinful  restraints  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
Almighty ; and  the  clergy  of  aU  denominations  were 
exhorted  to  use  the  persuasions  of  the  pulpit,  and  eveiy 
influence  of  their  sacred  calling,  in  the  cause.*  Even 

' Prontice’8  History  of  the  Anti-  > iii'rf.,  30C. 

Com-Law  Leagrne,  i,  101, 107,  125.  * Ibid.,  i.  234,  2i)2,  200. 

• Ibid,  160, 200.  > > , 
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the  sympathies  of  the  fair  sex  were  enlisted  in  the 
agitation,  by  the  gaieties  and  excitement  of  free-trade 
bazaars.^  Large  subscriptions  were  raised,  which 
enabled  the  League  to  support  a numerous  staff  of 
agents,  who  everywhere  collected  and  disseminated  in- 
formation upon  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws;  and 
encouraged  the  preparation  of  petitions. 

By  these  means  public  opinion  was  rapidly  instructed, 
and  won  over  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  in  corn.  But 
Parliament  and  the  constituencies  were  still  to  be  over- 
come. Parliament  was  addressed  in  petitions  from 
nearly  every  parish ; and  nothing  was  left  undone,  that 
debates  and  divisions  could  accomplish  within  its  walls. 

The  constituencies  were  appealed  to,  at  every  election,  i84«. 
on  behalf  of  free-trade  candidates : the  registration 
was  diligently  watched ; and  no  pains  were  spared  to 
add  free-trade  voters  to  the  register.  Nor  did  the 
League  stop  here : but  finding  that,  with  all  their 
efforts,  the  constituencies  were  still  opposed  to  them, 
they  resorted  to  an  extensive  creation  of  votes  by  means 
of  40s.  freeholds,  purchased  by  the  working  classes.* 

Never  had  political  organisation  been  so  complete.  itssucoeM. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  favoured  its  efforts ; and 
in  1846,  the  protective  com  law, — with  which  the 
most  powerfnl  interests  in  the  state  were  connected, — 
was  unconditionally,  and  for  ever  abandoned.  There 
had  been  great  pressure  from  without,  but  no  tur- 
bulence. Strong  feelings  had  been  aroused  in  the 
exciting  struggle : landlords  had  been  denounced : 
class  exasperated  against  class  : Parliament  approached 
in  a spirit  of  dictation.  Impetuous  orators,  heated 

• Prentice's  Hist.,  i.  206.  ii.  168,  236,  &c. ; M.  Bostiat,  Cob- 

’ /6m/.,  jMtmm,  ami  particu-  den  et  la  Ligue ; Ann.  Keg.,  1843, 
larly  i.  04,  00,  126,  137,  226,  410;  1844. 
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in  tlie  cause,  liacl  breathed  words  of  fire  : promises  of 
cheap  bread  to  luingry  men,  and  complaints  tliat  it 
was  denied  tlicm,  were  full  of  peril : but  this  vast 
organisation  was  never  discredited  by  acts  of  violence 
or  lawlessness.  The  leaders  had  triumjdied  in  a great 
popular  cause,  -ndthout  the  least  taint  of  sedition. 

This  movement  had  enjoyed  every  condition  of  suc- 
cess. The  cause  it.self  aj)pealed  alike  to  the  reason  and 
judgment  of  thinking  men,  and  to  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  midtitude  : it  had  the  essential  basis  of 
Parliamentary  support ; and  it  united,  for  a common 
object,  the  employers  of  labour  and  the  working  clas.ses. 
The  latter  condition  mainly  ensured  its  success.  Manu- 
facturers foresaw,  in  free  trade,  an  indefinite  extension 
of  the  productive  energies  of  the  countrj' ; operatives 
hoped  for  cheap  bread,  higher  wages,  and  more  con- 
stant employment.  These  two  classes,  while  sufiering 
from  the  commercial  stagnation  of  past  years,  had  been 
estranged  and  hostile.  Trades’  unions  and  chartism 
had  widened  the  breach  between  them  : but  they  now 
worked  heartily  tf)gether,  in  advancing  a measure  which 
promised  advantage  to  them  all. 

The  historj^  of  the  League  yet  furnishes  another  lesson. 
It  was  permitted  to  survive  its  triumph ; and  such  is 
the  love  of  freedom  which  animates  Englishmen,  that 
no  sooner  had  its  mission  been  accomplished,  than  men 
who  had  laboured  with  it,  became  jealous  of  its  ix)wer, 
and  dreaded  its  dicUition.  Its  influence  rapidly  de- 
clined ; and  at  length  it  became  unpopular,  even  in  its 
own  strongholds. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  piditical  agitation,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  perils  which  have  sometimes 
threatened  the  state.  We  have  observ^ed  fierce  antago- 
nism between  the  people  and  their  rulers, — evil  pas- 
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sions  and  turbulence, — class  divided  against  class, — 
associations  overbearing  the  councils  of  Parliament, — 
and  large  bodies  of  subjects  exalting  themselves  into  the 
very  seat  of  government.  Such  have  been  the  storms 
of  the  political  atmosphere,  which,  in  a free  state,  alter- 
nate with  the  calms  and  light  breezes  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  statesmen  have  learned  to  calculate  their  force  and 
direction.  There  have  been  fears  and  dangers : but 
popular  discontents  have  been  dissipated ; wrongs  have 
Ijecn  redressed  ; and  public  Ubertics  established,  without 
revolution : while  popular  vdolence  and  intimidation 
have  been  overborne,  by  the  combined  force  of  govern- 
ment and  society.  And  what  have  been  the  results  of 
agitation  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country  ? Not 
a measure  has  been  forced  upon  Parliament,  which 
the  calm  judgment  of  a later  time  has  not  since  ap- 
proved : not  an  agitation  has  failed,  which  posterity  has 
not  condemned.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slaveiy,  Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  were  the  fruits  of  suc- 
cessful agitation, — the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  chart- 
ism, conspicuous  examples  of  failure. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  agitation  to  be  the  nomial 
condition  of  the  state.!’  Are  the  people  to  be  ever 
combining,  and  the  government  now  resisting,  and  now 
jnelding  to,  their  pressure  ? Is  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  be  w'orked  with  this  perpetual  wear  and  tear, 
— this  straining  and  wrenching  of  its  very  framework  ? 
We  fervently  hope  not.  The  struggles  we  have  nar- 
rated, marked  the  transition  from  old  to  new  prin- 
ciples of  government, — from  exclusion,  repression,  and 
distrust,  to  comprehension,  sympathy,  and  confidence. 
Parliament,  yielding  slowly  to  the  expansive  energies  of 
society,  was  stirred  and  shaken  by  their  upheavings. 
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But  with  a free  and  instructed  press,  a wider  represen- 
tation, and  a Parliament  enjoying  the  general  confidence 
of  the  people, — agitation  has  nearly  lost  its  fulcrum. 
Should  Parliament,  however,  oppose  itself  to  the  pro- 
gressive impulses  of  another  generation,  let  it  study  well 
the  history  of  the  past ; and  discern  the  signs  of  a pres- 
sure from  without,  which  may  not  wisely  be  resisted. 
Let  it  reflect  upon  the  wise  maxim  of  Macaulay : “ the 
true  secret  of  the  power  of  agitators  is  the  obstinacy 
of  rulers ; and  liberal  governments  make  a moderate 
people.”  ^ 

The  development  of  free  institutions,  and  the  entire 
recognition  of  liberty  of  opinion,  have  wrought  an 
essential  change  in  the  relations  of  the  government  and 
the  people.  Mutual  confidence  has  succeeded  to 
mutual  distrust.  They  act  in  concert,  instead  of  op- 
position ; and  share  with  one  another,  the  cares  and 
responsibility  of  state  affairs.  If  the  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  ministers  are  sometimes  impaired  by  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  whole  people  to  their  coun- 
cils,— their  position  is  more  often  fortified  by  public 
approbation.  Free  discussion  aids  them  in  aU  tlieir 
dehberations : the  firat  intellects  of  the  country  counsel 
them  : the  good  sense  of  the  people  strengthens  their 
convictions.  If  they  judge  rightly,  they  may  rely  with 
confidence  on  pubUc  opinion  ; and  even  if  they  err,  so 
prompt  is  popular  criticism,  that  they  may  yet  have 
time  to  repair  their  error.  The  people  having  ad- 
vanced in  enlightenment  as  well  as  in  freedom,  their 
judgment  has  become  more  discriminating,  and  less 
capricious,  than  in  former  times.  To  wise  rulers,  there- 
fore, government  has  become  less  difficult.  It  has 

•Speech  on  Reform  Bill,  6th  July,  1831;  Uans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser., 
iv.  118. 
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been  their  aim  to  satisfy  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
the  whole  community,  freely  expressed,  and  readily  in- 
terpreted. To  read  it  rightly, — to  cherish  sentiments 
in  advance  of  it,  rather  than  to  halt  and  falter  behind 
it, — has  become  the  first  office  of  a successful  states- 
man. 

What  theory  of  a free  state  can  transcend  this 
gradual  development  of  freedom, — in  which  the  power 
of  the  people  has  increased  with  their  capacity  for 
self-government  ? It  is  this  remarkable  condition  that 
has  distinguished  English  freedom,  from  democracy. 
Public  opinion  is  expressed,  not  by  the  clamorous 
chorus  of  the  multitude  : but  by  the  measured  voices 
of  all  classes,  parties,  and  interests.  It  is  declared  by 
the  press,  the  exchange,  the  market,  the  club,  and 
society  at  large.  It  is  subject  to  as  many  checks  and 
balances  as  the  constitution  itself ; and  represents  the 
national  intelligence,  rather  than  the  popular  will 
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CHAP.  XI. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  SECURED  BEFORE  POLITICAL  PRIVILEGES  I — 
GENERAL  WARRANTS: — SUSPENSION  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT:  — IM- 
PRESSMENT:  REVENUE  LAWS  AS  AFFECTING  CIVIL  LIBERTT  : 

COMMITMENTS  FOR  CONTEMPT: ARRESTS  AND  IMPRISONMENT  FOR 

debt: LAST  RELICS  OF  SLAVERY: SPIES  AND  INFORMERS: 

OPENING  letters: PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGNERS: EXTRADITION 

TREATIES. 

During  the  la.st  Imndrcd  years,  every  institution  has 
been  popularised, — every  public  liberty  extended.  Long 
before  this  period,  however,  Englishmen  had  enjoyed 
personal  liberty,  as  their  birthright.  More  prized  than 
any  other  civil  right,  and  more  jealously  guai'ded, — it 
had  been  secured  earher  tlian  those  political  privileges, 
of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the  development.  The 
franchises  of  Magna  Charta  had  been  firmly  established, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Star  Chamber  had 
fidlen  : the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  had  been 
wrested  from  the  crown  and  prixy  council : liberty 
had  been  guarded  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act : judges 
redeemed  from  dependence  and  corruption  ; and  juries 
from  intimidation  and  servile  compliance.  The  land- 
marks of  civil  liberty  were  fixed : but  reUcs  of  old 
abuses  were  yet  to  be  swept  away  ; and  traditions  of 
times  less  favourable  to  freedom  to  be  forgotten.  iMuch 
remained  to  be  done  for  the  consolidation  of  rights 
already  recognised ; and  we  may  trace  progress,  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  which  has  characterised  the 
history  of  our  pohtical  liberties. 
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Among  the  remnants  of  a jurisprudence  which  had 
favoured  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  hberty,  ■was 
that  of  the  arrest  of  pei-sons  under  general  warrants, 
without  previous  evidence  of  their  guilt,  or  identi- 
fication of  their  persons.  This  practice  survived  the 
Revolution,  and  was  continued  -without  question,  on 
the  ground  of  usage,  until  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when  it  received  its  dcatli-blow  from  the  boldness  of 
Wilkes,  and  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Camden.  This 
question  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  No.  45  of  tlie 
“North  Briton,”  already  so  often  mentioned.  There 
was  the  libel,  but  who  was  tlie  hbeller?  Ministers 
knew  not,  nor  waited  to  inquire,  after  the  accustomed 
forms  of  law ; but  forthwith  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  issued  a waiTant,  directing  four 
messengers,  taking  witli  tliem  a constable,  to  search  for 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  ; and  to  appre- 
hend and  seize  them,  together  with  their  papers,  and 
bring  them  in  safe  custody  before  him.  No  one 
having  been  charged,  or  even  suspected, — no  evidence 
of  crime  having  been  oflered, — no  one  was  named  in 
this  dread  instrument.  The  offence  only  was  pointed 
at, — not  the  offender.  Tlie  magisti'ate,  wlio  should  have 
sought  proofs  of  crime,  deputed  this  office  to  his  mes- 
sengers. Armed  -with  their  roving  commission,  they 
set  forth  in  quest  of  unknown  offenders  ; and  umlble 
to  take  e-vidonce,  listened  to  nimours,  idle  tales,  and 
curious  guesses.  They  held  in  their  hands  tlie  liberty 
of  every  man,  whom  they  were  pleased  to  suspect. 
Nor  were  they  triflers  in  their  work.  In  three  days, 
they  arrested  no  less  than  forty-nine  persons  on  sus- 
picion,— many  as  innocent  as  Lord  Halifax  himself. 
Among  tlie  number  was  Dryden  Leach,  a printer, 
whom  they  took  from  his  bed  at  night.  They  seized 
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liis  papers ; and  even  apprehended  his  journeymen  and 
servants.  He  had  printed  one  number  of  the  “ North 
Briton,”  and  was  tlien  reprinting  some  other  numbers : 
but  as  he  happened  not  to  have  printed  No.  45, 
he  was  released,  without  being  brought  before  Ijord 
Halifax.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  anxisting 
Kearsley  the  publisher,  and  Balfe  the  printer,  of  the 
obnoxious  number,  with  all  their  workmen.  From 
them  it  was  discovered  that  Wilkes  was  the  culprit 
of  whom  they  were  in  search  ; but  the  evidence  was 
not  on  oath  ; and  the  messengers  received  verbid  direc- 
tions to  apprehend  Wilkes,  under  the  general  warrant. 
Wilkes,  far  keener  than  the  crown  lawyers,  not  seeing 
his  own  name  there,  declared  it  “ a ridiculous  warrant 
against  the  whole  English  nation,”  and  refused  to  obey 
it.  But  after  being  in  custody  of  the  messengers  for 
some  hours,  in  his  own  house,  he  was  taken  away  in  a 
chair,  to  appear  before  the  secretaries  of  state.  No 
sooner  had  he  been  removed,  than  the  messengers, 
returning  to  his  house,  proceeded  to  ransack  Ids 
drawers ; and  carried  off  all  his  private  papers,  in- 
cluding even  his  will  and  pocket-book.  When  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Egreinont, 
questions  were  put  to  Wilkes,  w’hich  he  refused  to 
answer : whereupon  he  was  committed,  close  prisoner, 
to  the  Tower, — denied  the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  and 
interdicted  from  receiving  the  visits  of  his  friends,  or 
even  of  Ids  professional  advisers.  From  this  imprison- 
ment, however,  he  was  shortly  released,  on  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  by  reason  of  his  privilege  as  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  '■ 

Wilkes  and  the  printers,  supported  by  Lord  Temple’s 


* Almcn's  Corr.  of  Wilk«s,  i.  90 — 124 ; iii.  190—210,  &c. 
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liberality,  soou  questioned  the  legality  of  the  general 
Avarraiit.  First,  several  journeymen  printers  brought 
actions  against  the  messengers.  On  the  first  trial. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  — not  allowing  bad  pre- 
cedents to  set  aside  the  sound  principles  of  Enghsh 
law, — held  that  the  general  waiTant  was  illegal : that 
it  was  illegally  executed  ; and  that  the  messengers  were 
not  indemnified  by  sttitute.  The  jounieymen  recovered 
300/.  damages ; and  the  other  plaintifis  also  obtained 
verdicts.  In  all  these  c^es,  however,  bills  of  excep- 
tions were  tendered  and  allowed. 

]Vlr.  Wilkes  himself  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Wood,  under-secretary  of  state,  who  had  personally 
superintended  the  execution  of  the  warrant.  At  this 
trial  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Wood  and  the  messengers, 
after  Wilkes’  removal  in  custody,  had  taken  entire 
possession  of  his  hou.se,  refusing  admission  to  his 
friends ; had  sent  for  a blacksmith,  who  opened  the 
drawers  of  his  bureau  ; and  having  taken  out  the  papers, 
had  carried  them  away  in  a sack,  without  taking  any  list 
or  inventory.  All  his  private  manuscripts  were  seized, 
and  his  pocket-book  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack.* 
Lord  Halifax  was  examined,  and  admitted  that  the 
warrant  had  been  made  out,  three  days  before  he  had 
received  evidence  that  Wilkes  was  the  author  of  the 
“Xorth  Briton.”  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  thus  spoke 
of  the  warrant : — “ The  defendant  claimed  a right, 
under  precedents,  to  force  pei-sons’  houses,  break  ojxm 
escritoires,  and  seize  their  pajrers,  upon  a general  war- 
I'ant,  where  no  inventory  is  made  of  the  things  thus 
taken  away,  and  where  no  offenders’  names  are  spe- 
cified in  the  warrant,  and  therefore  a discretionary 


* So  stated  by  Lord  Camdoii  in  Kntinck  v.  Carrington. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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power  given  to  messengers  to  search  wherever  their 
suspicions  may  chance  to  fall.  If  such  a power  is 
truly  invested  in  a secretary  of  state,  and  he  can  dele- 
gate this  power,  it  certainly  may  affect  the  person  and 
property  of  every  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  totally 
subversive  of  the  hberty  of  the  subject.”  The  jury 
found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  1000/.  damages.* 

Four  days  after  Wilkes  had  obtained  his  verdict 
against  Mr.  Wood,  Dryden  Leach,  the  printer,  gained 
another  verdict,  with  400/.  damages,  against  the  mes- 
sengers. A bill  of  exceptions,  however,  was  tendered 
and  received  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  and  came  on 
for  hearing  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  1756. 
After  much  argument,  and  the  citing  of  precedents 
showing  the  practice  of  the  secretary  of  state’s  office 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  Lord  Mansfield  pronoimced 
the  warrant  illegal,  saying,  “ It  is  not  fit  that  the 
judging  of  the  information  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer.  The  magistrate  should  judge  and 
give  certain  directions  to  the  officer.”  The  other  three 
judges  agreed  that  the  warrant  was  illegal  and  bad, 
believing  that  “ no  degree  of  antiquity  can  give  sanc- 
tion to  an  usage  bad  in  itself.”  * The  judgment  was 
therefore  affirmed. 

Wilkes  had  also  brought  actions  for  false  imprison- 
ment against  both  the  secretaries  of  state.  Lord 
Egremont’s  death  put  an  end  to  the  action  against  him ; 
and  Lord  Halifiix,  by  pleading  privilege,  and  inter- 
posing other  delays  unworthy  of  his  position  and  cha- 
racter, contrived  to  put  off  his  appearance  until  after 
Wilkes  had  been  outlawed, — when  he  appeared  and 


’ LoflEt’s  Reports,  St.  Tr.,  lix.  Tr.,  xix.  1001  j Sir  W.  Blackstone's 
1153.  Rep.,  556. 

’ Burrow’s  Rep.,  iii.  1742 ; St. 
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pleaded  the  outlawry.  But  at  length,  in  1769,  no  . 
further  postponement  could  be  contrived, — the  action 
was  tried,  and  Wilkes  obtained  no  less  than  4000^. 
damages.*  Not  only  in  this  action,  but  throughout 
the  proceedings  in  which  persons  aggrieved  by  the 
general  warrant  had  sought  redress,  the  government 
offered  an  obstinate  and  vexatious  resistance.  The 
defendants  were  harassed  by  every  obstacle  which  the 
law  permitted,  and  subjected  to  ruinous  costs.*  The 
expenses  which  government  itself  incurred  in  these 
various  actions  were  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000/.® 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  •was  further  assured,  at  s«arch 
this  period,  by  another  remarkable  judgment  of  Lord 
Camden.  In  November,  1762,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  as 
se<;rctary  of  state,  had  issued  a warrant  directing  cer-  ton,  nes. 
tain  messengers,  Uiking  a constable  to  their  assistance, 
to  search  for  John  Entinck,  Clerk,  the  author,  or  one 
concerned  in  the  -writing,  of  several  numbers  of  the 
“ Monitor,  or  British  Freeholder,”  and  to  seize  him, 

“ together  -with  his  books  and  papers,”  and  to  bring 
them  in  safe  custody  before  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  execution  of  this  warrant,  the  me.ssengers  appre- 
hended Mr.  Entinck  in  his  house,  and  seized  the 
books  and  papers  in  his  bureau,  Avriting- desk,  and 
drawers.  This  case  differed  from  that  of  Wilkes,  as 
the  warrant  specified  the  name  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  'W'as  directed.  In  respect  of  the  person,  it  was 
not  a general  warrant : but  as  regards  the  papers,  it 

' Wilaon’s  Rep.,  ii.  266;  Almon’s  the  king’s  counsel,  and  saw  the 
Corrcsrondcnce  of  Wilkes,  iv.  13;  solicitor  of  the  treasury  endeaTour- 
Adolpn.  Hist.,  i.  136,  n. ; St.  Tr.,  ing  to  support  and  maintain  the 
xix.  1406.  legality  of  the  warrant  in  a tyran- 

’ On  a motion  for  a new  trial  in  nlcal  and  severe  manner.” — St.  Tr., 
one  of  these  numerous  cases  on  the  xix.  1406. 
nound  of  excessive  damages,  Ch.  • Almon's  Corr.  of  tV’ilkes. 

Justice  Pratt  said : — “ They  heard 

• 2 
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was  a general  searcli-warrant, — not  specilying  any  par- 
ticular papei's  to  be  seized,  but  giving  authoritj’  to  the 
messengers  to  take  all  his  books  and  pa[)ers,  according 
to  their  discretion. 

Air.  Entinck  brought  an  action  of  tresj)a.ss  against 
the  me.ssengei's  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers,^  upon 
wliich  the  jury  found  a special  verdict  with  300/. 
damages.  This  special  verdict  was  twice  learnedly 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  at 
length,  in  1705,  Lord  Camden  j)ronounced  an  elabo- 
rate judgment.  He  even  doubted  the  right  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  commit  persons  at  all,  exce])t  for 
high  treason:  but  in  deference  to  prior  decisions the 
court  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  the  right.  The  main 
cpiestion,  however,  was  the  legality  of  a search-warrant 
for  jiapei's.  “ If  this  j)oint  slioidd  be  determined  in 
favour  of  the  jurisdiction,”  said  Lord  Camden,  “ the 
secret  cabinets  and  bureaus  of  eveiy  subject  in  this 
kingdom  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  search  and  in- 
spection of  a messenger,  whenever  the  secretaiy  of 
.state  shall  think  fit  to  charge,  or  even  suspect,  a 
person  to  be  the  author,  printer,  or  publisher  of  a 
seditious  libel.”  “ This  j)ower,  so  assumc<l  by  the 
secretaiy  of  state,  is  an  execution  U|)on  all  the  party’s 
papei-s  in  the  first  instance.  His  house  is  rificK:!,  his 
most  valuable  papers  are  taken  out  of  his  possession, 
before  the  paper,  for  which  he  is  charged,  is  found  to 
be  criminal  by  any  competent  jurisdiction,  and  before 
he  is  convicted  either  of  writing,  publishing,  or  being 
concerned  in  the  ])apor.”  It  had  been  found  by  the 
special  verdict  that  many  such  warrants  had  been 
issued  since  the  Hevolution  : but  he  wholly  denied  their 

' Kniinck  p.  (’arrington,  .St.  Tr.,  “ Qiieon  r.  Pi  rbv,  Fort.,  110,  nntl 
xix.  1030.  It.  t'.  Earburv,2  liiiruB(list.,20.'i,.310. 
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legality.  He  referred  tlie  origin  of  the  practice  to  tlie 
Star  Chamber,  which  in  pursuit  of  libels  had  given 
search-warrants  to  their  messenger  of  the  press, — a 
practice  which,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
had  been  revived  and  authorised  by  the  Licensing 
Act  of  Charles  II.  in  the  person  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  And  he  conjectured  that  this  practice  had  been 
continued  after  the  expiration  of  that  act, — a conjec- 
ture shared  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  ^ With  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  other  judges  of  his  court,  this  eminent  magistrate 
now  finally  condemned  this  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional practice. 

Meanwhile,  the  legality  of  a general  warrant  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.’*  Several 
motions  were  offered,  in  different  forms,  for  declaring 
it  unlawful.  While  trials  were  still  pending,  there 
were  obvious  objections  to  any  proceeding  by  which 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  would  be  anticipated : 
but  in  debate,  such  a warrant  found  few  supporters. 
Those  who  were  unwilling  to  condemn  it  by  a vote 
of  the  House,  had  little  to  say  in  its  defence.  Even 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  did  not  venture  to 
pronounce  it  legal.  But  whatever  their  opinion,  the 
competency  of  the  House  to  decide  any  matter  of  law 
was  contemptuously  denied.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  tlie 
attoniey-general,  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  declare  that 
“ he  should  regard  a resolution  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  no  more  than  the  oaths  of  so 


> Lencli  V.  Money  and  others, 
Burrow's  Ben.,  iii.  1707; 

Sir  W.  Blaekslone's  Itep.,  6.55. 
The  same  \-iew  wa.s  also  adopted 
hv  Blackstone,  Comm.,  iv.  000, 


n.  (Kerr's  Ed.,  1802.) 

’ Jon.  inth,  Feb.  -'Ird,  0th,  10th, 
14th,  and  17th,  1704;  I’arl.  lli.st., 
XV.  lOilO— 1418;  Jan.  20th,  1705; 
Ibitl , ivi.  0. 
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many  drunken  porters  in  Covent  Garden,” — a senti- 
ment as  unconstitutional  as  it  was  insolent.  Mr.  Pitt 
affirmed  “ that  there  was  not  a man  to  be  found 
of  sufficient  profligacy  to  defend  tliis  warrant  upon  the 
principle  of  legality.” 

In  1766,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  had  condemned 
the  warrant,  and  the  objections  to  a declaratory  reso- 
lution were  therefore  removed  ; the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  had  pronounced  a search-warrant  for  papers  to 
be  illegal ; and  lastly,  the  more  liberal  administration 
of  the  Marquess  of  llockingham  had  succeeded  to  that 
of  Mr.  Grenville.  Accordingly,  resolutions  were  now 
agreed  to,  condemning  general  warrants,  whether  for 
the  seizure  of  persons  or  papers,  as  illegal ; and  declar- 
ing them,  if  executed  against  a member,  to  be  a breach 
of  privilege.  ‘ 

A bill  was  introduced  to  carry  into  eflcct  these 
resolutions,  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons : but 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Lords.''^  A declaratory  act 
was,  however,  no  longer  necessary.  The  illegality  of 
general  warrants  had  been  judicially  determined,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  approved  as  well  by  popular  opinion,  as 
by  the  first  statesmen  of  the  time.  The  cause  of  public 
liberty  had  been  vindicated,  and  was  henceforth  secure. 

The  ■writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  unquestionably  the 
first  security  of  civil  hberty.  It  brings  to  light  the 
cause  of  every  imprisonment,  approves  its  la'wTuluess, 
or  liberates  the  prisoner.  It  exacts  obedience  from 
the  high&st  courts  : Parliament  itself  submits  to  its 
authority.®  No  right  is  more  justly  valued.  It  pro- 
tects the  subject  from  unfoimdcd  suspicions,  from  the 


' PBrl.  Hist,  xvi.  209.  • May’s  Law  and  Usage  of  Por- 

• Ibid.,  210.  liamentj  7(5  (0th  Ed.). 
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aggressions  of  power,  and  from  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.^  Yet  this  protective  law,  which 
gives  every  man  security  and  confidence,  in  times  of 
tranquillity,  has  been  suspended,  again  and  again,  in 
periods  of  pubhc  danger  or  apprehension.  Earely, 
however,  has  this  been  suflered  without  jealousy,  hesi- 
tation, and  remonstrance ; and  whenever  the  perils  of 
the  state  have  been  held  sufficient  to  warrant  this 
sacrifice  of  personal  liberty,  no  minister  or  magistrate 
has  been  suffered  to  tamper  with  the  law,  at  his 
discretion.  Parliament  alone,  convinced  of  the  exigency 
of  each  occasion,  has  suspended,  for  a time,  the  rights 
of  individuals,  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 

The  first  years  after  the  Eevolution  were  full  of  Cai»»from 
danger.  A dethroned  king,  aided  by  foreign  enemies, 
and  a powerful  body  of  English  adherents,  was  threat- 
ening  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown  with  war  and 
treason.  Hence  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  so  recently 
assured,  were  several  times  made  to  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  Again,  on  occasions  of  no  les.s 
peril, — the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  Jacobite  conspiracy 
of  1722,  and  the  invasion  of  the  realm  by  the  Pre- 
tender in  1745, — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended.* Henceforth,  for  nearly  half  a century,  the 
law  remained  inviolate.  During  the  American  war, 
indeed,  it  had  been  necessary  to  empower  the  king  to 
secure  persons  suspected  of  high  treason,  committed  in 
North  America,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  of  the  crime  of 
piracy®:  but  it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  civil 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  at  home,  were  again  to  be 

* Blackstone’s  Comm.  (Kerr),  been  suepended  nine  times  since 

iii.  138 — 147,  &c.  the  Revolution;  and  in  1704  Air. 

* Pari.  Ili.st,,  viii.  27 — 39 ; xiii.  Secrotarj’  Dundas  mado  a similar 
C71.  In  1746  it  was  stated  by  the  statement. — Pari.  Hitt.,  xxx.  6.39. 
solicitor-general  that  the  act  had  ’ In  1777,  act  17  Qeo.  III.  c.  9. 
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suspended.  Tlie  dangers  and  alarms  of  that  dark 
period  have  already  been  recounted.'  ^linisters,  be- 
lieving the  state  to  be  threatened  by  traitorous  con- 
spiracies, once  more  sought  power  to  countermine 
treason  by  powei's  beyond  the  law. 

Reljnng  upon  the  report  of  a secret  committee,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  for  a bill  to  empower  Ilis  Majesty  to  secure 
and  detain  persons  suspected  of  conspiring  against  his 
]>erson  and  government.  He  justified  this  measure  on 
the  gi'ound,  that  wliatever  the  temporary  danger  of 
placing  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  it 
was  far  less  tlian  the  danger  with  which  the  constitu- 
tion and  society  were  thrcirtened.  If  ministers  abused 
the  power  entnisted  to  them,  they  would  be  responsible 
for  its  abuse.  It  was  vigorously  oppo.sed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  a small  body  of  adhe- 
rents. They  denied  the  disaffection  imputed  to  the 
people,  ridiculed  the  revelations  of  the  committee,  and 
declared  that  no  such  dangers  threatened  tlic  stote 
as  would  justify  the  surrender*  of  the  chief  safeguard 
of  personal  freedom.  Tliis  measure  would  give  minis- 
ters absolute  power  over  every  individual  in  the  king- 
dom. It  would  empower  them  to  arrest,  on  suspicion, 
any  man  wliose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  them, — 
the  advocates  of  reform, — even  the  members  of  the 
parliamentary  opposition.  Who  would  be  safe,  when 
conspiracies  were  everywhere  suspected,  and  consti- 
tutional objects  and  language  believed  to  be  the  mere 
cloak  of  sedition  ? Let  eveiy  man  charged  with  treason 
be  brought  to  justice : in  the  words  of  Sheridan, 
“ where  there  was  guilt,  let  the  broad  axe  fiill ; ” but 
why  surrender  the  liberties  of  the  innocent  ? 


' Supra,  p.  ir>0. 
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Yet  thirty-nine  members  only  could  be  found  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill.'  Ministers,  repre- 
senting its  immediate  urgency,  endeavoured  to  pass  it 
at  once  through  all  its  stages.  The  opposition,  unable 
to  resist  its  progress  by  numbers,  endeavoured  to  arrest 
its  passing  for  a time,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  countrj' : but  all  their  efforts  were  vain. 
With  free  institutions,  the  people  were  now  governed 
according  to  the  principles  of  despotism.  The  will  of 
their  nders  was  supreme,  and  not  to  be  questioned. 
After  eleven  divisions,  the  bill  was  pressed  forward  as 
far  as  the  report,  on  the  same  night ; and  the  galleries 
being  closed,  the  arguments  urged  against  it  were 
merely  addresseil  to  a determined  and  taciturn  ma- 
jority. On  the  followng  day,  the  bill  was  read  a third 
time  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom,  after  some 
sharp  debates,  it  was  speedily  passed.^ 

The  strongest  opponents  of  the  measure,  while  deny- 
ing its  present  necessity,  admitted  that  when  danger  is 
imminent,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  paramount  interests  of  the  state.  Eingleaders 
must  be  seizeil,  outrages  anticipated,  plots  disconcerted, 
and  the  dark  haunts  of  conspiracy  filled  with  distrust 
and  terror.  And  tenible  indeed  was  the  power  now 
entrusted  to  the  executive.  Though  termed  a suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was,  in  truth,  a suspension 
of  Magna  Charta®,  and  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
common  law.  Every  man  liad  hitherto  been  free  from 
imprisonment  until  charged  with  crime,  by  information 
upon  oath ; and  entitled  to  a speedy  trial,  and  the 

' .\ye«,  201  ; Noes,  •‘iO.  aut  imprisonetur,  nisi  per  legale 

’ I’arl.  Hist,  xx.xi.  497,  521,  judicium  pariura  snoruni.'' 

52.5.  “Xiilli  nepabimus,  nulli  dilliTeinua 

^ “Niillus  liljer  homo  capi.atiir  justiciam.  ’ 
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judgment  of  his  peers.  But  any  subject  could  now  be 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices,  without 
specific  charge  or  proof  of  guilt:  his  accusers  were 
unknown ; and  in  vain  might  he  demand  public  accusa- 
tion and  trial.  Spies  and  treacherous  accomplices, 
however  circumstantial  in  their  narratives  to  secretaries 


Its  con- 
tinnance ; 
1794— 
1800. 


Habeas 

Corpus 

Suspension 

Act 

expired 

1801. 


of  state  and  law  officers,  shrank  from  the  witness-box ; 
and  their  victims  rotted  in  gaol.  Whatever  the  judg- 
ment, temper,  and  good  faith  of  the  executive,  such  a 
power  was  arbitrary,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
abused.*  Whatever  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  jus- 
tified,— never  did  the  subject  so  much  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  as  when  government  and  society  were 
filled  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

N’otwitlistanding  the  failure  of  the  state  prosecutions, 
and  the  discredit  cast  upon  the  evidence  of  a traitorous 
conspiracy,  on  which  the  Suspension  Act  had  been 
expressly  founded,  ministers  declined  to  surrender  the 
invidious  power  with  wliich  they  had  been  entrusted. 
Strenuous  resistance  was  offered  by  the  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  the  act : but  it  was  renewed  again 
and  again,  so  long  as  the  public  apprehensions  con- 
tinued. From  1798  to  1800,  the  increased  malignity 
and  violence  of  English  democrats,  and  their  complicity 
with  Irish  treason,  repelled  further  objections  to  this 
exceptional  law.* 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  1801,  the  act  being  no 
longer  defensible  on  grounds  of  public  danger,  was 


• Blackstone  says : — “It  has 
happened  in  England  during  tem- 
porary suspensions  of  the  statute, 
that  persons  apprehended  upon  sus- 
picion have  suffered  a long  impri- 
sonment, merely  because  they  were 
forgotten.” — Comm., iiL(Kerr),  140. 

’ In  1708  there  wore  only  seven 


votes  against  its  renewaL  In  1800 
it  was  opposed  by  twelve  in  the 
Commons,  and  by  three  in  the 
Lords.  It  was  then  stated  that 
twenty-nine  persons  had  been  im- 
prisoned, some  for  more  than  two 
years,  without  being  brought  to 
trial. — Pari,  Jliit.,  xtmv.  l&L 
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suffered  to  expire,  after  a continuous  operation  of  eight 
years.  ^ But  before  its  operation  had  ceased,  a bill  was 
introduced  to  indemnify  all  persons  who  since  the  1st 
of  February,  1793,  had  acted  in  the  apprehension  of 
persons  suspected  of  high  treason.  A measure  designed 
to  protect  the  ministers  and  their  agents  from  responsi- 
bility, on  account  of  acts  extending  over  a period  of 
eight  years,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  strenuous 
opposition.^  When  extraordinary  powers  had  first  been 
sought,  it  was  said  that  minister  would  be  responsible 
for  their  proper  exercise ; and  now  every  act  of 
authority,  every  neglect  or  abuse,  was  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  It  was  stated  in  debate  that  some  persons 
had  suffered  imprisonment  for  three  years,  and  one  for 
six,  without  being  brought  to  trial® ; and  Lord  Thurlow 
could  “not  resist  the  impulse  to  deem  men  innocent 
imtil  tried  and  convicted.”  The  measure  was  defended, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  persons  accused  of  abuses 
would  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  without  dis- 
closing secrets  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  state.  Unless  the  bill  were  passed,  those 
channels  of  information  would  be  stopped,  on  which 
government  relied  for  guarding  the  public  peace.* 
Wlien  all  the  accustomed  forms  of  law  had  been 
departed  from,  the  justification  of  the  executive  would 
indeed  have  been  difficult : but  evil  times  had  passed, 
and  a veil  was  drawn  over  them.  If  dangerous  powers 
had  been  misused,  they  were  covered  by  an  amnesty. 
It  were  better  to  withhold  such  powers,  than  to  scru- 
tinise their  exercise  too  curiously ; and  were  any  further 


* The  act  41  Geo.  m.  c.  26,  ex-  Oct.,  in  the  same  year, 
pired  six  weeks  after  the  com-  ’ Pari.  Hist,  xxxv.  1507 — 1549. 

mencement  of  the  next  session,  ’ Ibid.,  .xxxr.,  1517. 

which  commenced  on  the  29th  of  * Ibid.,  1610. 
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argument  needed  against  the  suspension  of  the  law,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  reasons  urged  for  indemnity. 

For  several  years,  the  ordinary  law  of  arrest  was  free 
from  further  invasion.  But  on  the  first  appearance  of 
popular  discontents  and  combinations,  the  government 
resorted  to  the  same  ready  expedient  for  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  executive,  at  the  expense  of  public 
liberty.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
formed  part  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  repressive  measures  in 
1817*,  when  it  was  far  less  defensible  than  in  1794. 
At  the  first  period,  the  French  Revolution  was  still 
raging : its  consequences  no  man  could  foresee ; and  a 
deadly  war  had  broken  out  with  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France.  Here,  at  least,  there  may  have 
been  grounds  for  extraordinary  precautions.  But  in 
1817,  France  was  again  settled  under  the  Bourbons: 
the  revolution  had  worn  itself  out : Europe  was  again 
at  peace ; and  the  state  was  threatened  with  no  danger 
but  domestic  discontent  and  turbulence. 

Again  did  ministers,  having  received  powers  to 
apprehend  and  detain  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices, — and,  having  imprisoned  many 
men  without  bringing  them  to  trial, — seek  indem- 
nity for  all  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  assemblies.’ 
Magistrates  had  seized  papers  and  arms,  and  interfered 
with  meetings,  under  circumstances  not  warranted 
even  by  the  exceptional  powers  entrusted  to  them  : 
but  having  acted  in  good  faith  for  the  repression  of 
tumults  and  sedition,  they  claimed  protection.  This 
bill  was  not  passed  without  a spirited  resistance.  Tlie 
executive  had  not  been  idle  in  the  exercise  of  its  extra- 


' Supra,  p.  18C.  551,  04-1,  70S,  705,  See..  ;57  Geo.III. 

’ IInii8.  1st  .Ser.,  xxxv.  401,  c.  55 ; repealed  by  5rt  Geo.  III.  c.  I. 
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orclinaiy  powers.  Kinety-six  persons  had  been  arrested 
on  suspicion.  Of  these,  forty-four  were  taken  by  warrant 
of  tlie  secretary  of  state  : four  by  warrant  of  the  privy 
council : the  remainder  on  the  warrants  of  magistrates. 
Not  one  of  those  arrested  on  the  warrant  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  liad  been  brought  to  trial.  The  four 
arrested  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy  council  were  tried 
and  acquitted.*  Prisoners  had  been  moved  from  prison 
to  prison  in  chains  ; and  after  long,  painful,  and  even 
solitarj'  imprisonment,  discharged  on  their  recogni- 
sances, without  trial.* 

Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  complaining  of 
cruelties  and  hardships;  and  though  falsehood  and 
exaggeration  characterised  many  of  their  statements, 
the  justice  of  inquny  was  insisted  on,  before  a general 
indemnity  was  agreed  to.  “ They  were  called  upon,” 
said  Mr.  Lambton,  “ to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
all  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that  had  been 
committed  under  the  Suspension  Act.  They  were  re- 
quired to  stifle  the  voice  of  just  complaint,  — to 
disregard  the  numerous  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented, arraigning  the  conduct  of  ministers,  detailing 
acts  of  cruelty  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Bastile, 
and  demanding  full  and  open  investigation.”®  But  on 
behalf  of  government,  it  appeared  that  in  no  instance  had 
warrants  of  detention  been  issued,  except  on  information 
upon  oath*;  and  the  attorney-general  declared  that 
none  of  the  prisonei's  had  been  deprived  of  hberty  for 
a single  hour,  on  the  evidence  of  infonners  alone. 


' Ix)rd»’  Rejjort  on  the  state  of 
the  count  rj-.  In  ten  other  cases  the 
arties  had  escaped.  Ilan.s.  Deb., 
St  Ser.,  xxx^.  67.3 ; Sir  M.  W'. 
Ridley, March  0th,  ISIS  ; /ii</.,001. 

’ I’etitions  of  Ih'nbow,  Drum- 
mond, IJiigguley,  Leach,  .Scholes, 


Ogden  and  others — Hans.  Deb.,  1st 
Ser.,  xxxvii.  4tJ8,  441,46;U  401, 619. 

• March  0th,  1818 ; Hans.  Deb., 
1st  Ser.,  xxxvii.  801. 

* Lords’  Rep.  on  State  of  the 
Nation,  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxvii. 
674. 
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which  was  never  acted  on,  unless  corroborated  by  other 
undoubted  testimony.^ 

Indemnity  was  granted  for  the  past : but  the  discus- 
sions which  it  provoked,  disclosed,  more  forcibly  tliau 
ever,  the  hazard  of  permitting  the  even  course  of  the 
law  to  be  interrupted.  They  were  not  w'ithout  their 
warning.  Even  Lord  Sidmouth  was  afterwards  satis- 
fied with  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  Six  Acts ; and, 
while  .stifling  public  discussion,  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose another  forfeiture  of  personal  liberty.  And  hap- 
pily, since  his  time,  ministers,  animated  by  a higher 
spirit  of  statesmanship,  have  known  how  to  maintain 
the  anthority  of  the  law,  in  England,  without  the  aid 
of  abnormal  powers. 

In  Ireland,  a less  settled  state  of  society, — agrarian 
outrages, — feuds  envenomed  by  many  deeds  of  blood, 
— and  dangerous  conspiracies,  have  too  often  called  for 
sacrifices  of  liberty.  Before  the  Union,  a bloody  re- 
bellion demanded  this  security ; and  since  that  period, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended  on  no  less 
than  six  occasions. The  last  Suspension  Act,  in  1848, 
was  rendered  necessary  by  an  imminent  rebellion, 
openly  organised  and  threatened : when  the  people 
w'cre  arming,  and  their  leaders  inciting  them  to 
massacre  and  plunder.®  Other  measures  in  restraint 
of  crime  and  outrage  have  also  pressed  upon  the  con- 
stitutional hberties  of  the  Irisli  people.  But  let  us  hope 
tliat  the  rapid  advancement  of  that  country  in  wealth 
and  industry,  in  enlightenment  and  social  improvement, 
may  henceforth  entitle  its  spirited  and  generous  people 


’ Feb.  17th,  ISIS,  liana.  Deb., 1st  1810;  in  1814;  and  from  1822  tiU 
Ser.,  xz  Kvii.  499,  881,  058,  &c.  1824. 

“ It  was  suspended  in  1800,  at  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  c.  090 — 
the  very  time  of  the  Union;  from  7.56. 

1802  tiU  1806;  from  1807  till 
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to  the  enjopnent  of  the  same  confidence  as  their  English 
brethren. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly  in  our  laws, — the 
most  signal  exception  to  personal  freedom, — is  to  be 
found  in  the  custom  of  impressment,  for  the  land  and 
sea  service.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  free- 
dom, in  a conscription  or  forced  levy  of  men,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  It  may  be  submitted  to,  in 
the  freest  republic,  like  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
services  of  every  subject  may  be  required,  in  such 
form  as  the  state  determines.  But  impressment  is  the 
arbitrary  and  capricious  seizure  of  individuals,  from 
among  the  general  body  of  citizens.  It  differs  from 
conscription,  as  a particular  confiscation  differs  from 
a general  tax. 

The  impressment  of  soldiers  for  the  wars  was  for- 
merly exercised  as  part  of  the  royal  prerogative : 
but  among  the  ser\dces  rendered  to  liberty  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  its  earlier  councils,  this  custom  was 
condemned,  “ except  in  case  of  necessity  of  the  sudden 
coming  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the  kingdom,  or 
except  ” in  the  case  of  persons  “ otherwise  bound  by 
the  tenure  of  their  lands  or  possessions.”  ‘ The  pre- 
rogative was  discontinued  : but  during  the  exigencies 
of  war,  the  temptation  of  impressment  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  Parliament.  The  class  on  whom  it 
fell,  however,  found  little  sympathy  from  society. 
They  were  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  were  held  to 
be  better  employed  in  defence  of  their  coimtry,  than 
in  plunder  and  mendicancy.^  During  the  American 
war,  impressment  was  permitted  in  the  case  of  all 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  not  following  any  lawful 


* 10  Charles  I.  c.  28.  • Pari.  Hist,  xv.  647. 
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trade,  or  having  some  substance  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance.*  Such  men  were  seized  upon, without  com- 
punction, and  liurried  to  tlie  war.  It  was  a dangerous 
license,  repugnant  to  tlie  free  spirit  of  our  laws  ; and, 
in  later  times,  the  state  has  trusted  to  bounties  and 
tlie  recruiting  sergeant,  and  not  to  impressment, — for 
strengthening  its  land  forces. 

But  for  manning  the  na\'y  in  time  of  war,  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen  has  been  recognised  by  the 
common  law,  and  by  many  statutes.**  The  hardships 
and  cruelties  of  the  system  were  notorious.®  No  vio- 
lation of  natural  liberty  could  be  more  gross.  Free  men 
were  forced  into  a painful  and  dangerous  service,  not 
only  against  their  wdll,  but  often  by  fraud  and  violence, 
lilntrapped  in  taverns,  or  torn  from  their  homes  byarmetl 
press-gangs,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  were  hurried  on 
board  ship,  to  die  of  wounds  or  pestilence..  Impress- 
ment w'as  restricted  by  law  to  seamen,  who  being  most 
needed  for  the  fleet,  chiefly  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  tlie  press-gangs.  They  were  taken  on  the  coast,  or 
seized  on  board  merchant-ships,  like  criminals  : ships  at 
sea  were  rifled  of  their  crews,  and  left  without  sufficient 
hands  to  take  them  safely  into  jxii't.  Nay,  we  even  find 
soldiers  employed  to  assist  the  press-gangs  : villages  in- 
vested by  a regular  force  ; sentries  standing  with  fixed 
bayonets ; and  churches  surrounded,  during  divine 
service,  to  seize  seamen  for  the  fleet.^ 

The  lawless  press-gangs  were  no  respecters  of  per- 
SOU.S.  In  vain  did  apprentices  and  landsmen  claim 


* 10  Oco.  III.  c.  lOjPnrl.  Hist, 
XX.  lU. 

“Sir  M.  Foster's  Rep.,  104; 
Slat.  2 Kicb.  11.  c.  4 ; 2 & .3  1‘bil. 
and  Mar\-,  c.  10,  &c.  ; 6 & OWill. 
IV.  c.  24 ; Barrington  on  the  Sta- 


tutes, 3.‘14;  Blackstone,  i.  420(Kerr); 
Stephen’s  ('omm.  ii.  570;  Bail. 
Hist.,  vi.  518. 

“ I’arl.  Hist.  xv.  544,  xix.  81,  &c. 
* Dec.  2nd,  1700,  I’arl.  Hist,  xv. 
040. 
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exemption.  They  were  skulking  sailoi-s  in  disguise,  or 
would  make  good  seamen,  at  the  first  scent  of  salt- 
water ; and  were  carried  ofi"  to  the  sea-ports.  Press- 
gangs  were  the  terror  of  citizens  and  apprentices  in 
London,  of  labourers  in  villages,  and  of  artisans  in 
the  remotest  inland  towns.  Their  approach  was 
dreaded  like  the  invasion  of  a foreign  enemy.  To 
escape  their  swoop,  men  forsook  their  trades  and  fami- 
lies and  fled, — or  armed  tliemselves  for  resistance. 
Their  deeds  have  been  recounted  in  history,  in  fiction, 
and  in  song.  Outrages  were  of  course  deplored  : but 
the  navy  was  the  pride  of  England,  and  everyone 
agreed  tliat  it  must  be  recruited.  In  vain  were  other 
means  suggested  for  manning  the  fleet, — higher  wages, 
limited  service,  and  incresised  pensions.  Such  schemes 
were  doubtful  expedients : the  navy  could  not  be 
hazarded : press-gangs  must  still  go  forth  and  execute 
their  rough  commission,  or  England  would  be  lost. 
And  so  impressment  prospered.* 

So  constant  were  the  draughts  of  seamen  for  the 
American  war,  that  in  1779  the  customary  exemptions 
from  impressment  were  withdrawn.  Men  following 
callings  under  the  protection  of  various  statutes  were 
suddenly  kidnapped,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
.sent  to  the  fleet ; and  this  invasion  of  their  rights  was 
eflected  in  the  ruffianly  spirit  of  the  press-gang.  A bill 
proposed  late  at  night,  in  a thin  house,  and  without 
notice, — avowedly  in  order  to  surprise  its  victims, — was 
made  retrospective  in  its  operation.  Even  before  it  was 


* See  debate  on  Mr.  Luttrcll's  thing  of  the  English  na\-y  will 
motion,  March  11th,  1777 ; Pari,  acknowledge,  that,  without  im- 
Hist.,  xix.  81.  On  the  22nd  Nov.,  pressing,  it  is  impossible  to  ^iiip  a 
1770,  Lord  Chatham  said  : — “ 1 am  respectable  fleet  within  the  time  in 
myself  clearly  convinced,  and  I which  such  armaments  are  usually 
believe  every'man  who  knows  any-  wanted.”— Par/.  Hid.,  xvi.  1101. 

VOL.  It.  T 
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proposed  to  Parliament,  orders  liad  been  given  for  a 
vigorous  imprc.ssmcnt,  without  any  regard  to  the  existing 
law.  Evoiy  illegal  act  was  to  be  made  lawful ; and  men 
who  had  been  seized  in  violation  of  statutes,  were  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  a writ  of  habeas  coi-pus.' 
Early  in  the  next  exhausting  war,  the  state,  unable  to 
spare  its  rogues  and  vagabonds  for  the  army,  allowed 
them  to  be  impressed,  with  smugglers  and  others  of 
doubtful  means  and  industrj%  for  the  service  of  the  fleet. 
The  select  body  of  electors  Avere  exempt : but  all  other 
men  out  of  Avork  Avere  laAvful  prize.  Their  service 
Avas  AAuthout  limit : they  might  be  slaves  for  life.* 

Throughout  the  Avar,  these  sacrifices  of  liberty  AA'ore 
exacted  for  the  public  safety.  But  AAdien  the  land 
Avas  once  more  blessed  Avitli  peace,  it  Av,as  asked  if  they 
Avould  be  endured  again.  The  cauIs  of  impressment 
AV'ere  repeatedly  discussed  iu  Parliament,  and  schemes 
of  voluntary  enlistment  proposed  by  ilr.  Hume  ® and 
others.'*  Ministers  and  Parliament  Avere  no  less  alive 
to  the  dangerous  principles  on  Avhich  recruiting  for 
the  naA’y  had  hitherto  been  conducted ; and  devised 
neAV  expedients  more  consistent  Avith  the  national  de- 
fences of  a free  country.  Higher  wages,  larger  boun- 
ties, shorter  periods  of  sendee,  and  a resen’e  volunteer 
force®, — such  have  been  the  means  by  Avhich  the 
navy  has  been  at  once  strengthened,  and  popularised. 
During  the  Kussian  Avar  great  fleets  Avere  manned  for 


' .Tuno  2.1rd,  1779.  Speech  of 
the  nttorney-frenernl  Wwfdorhum ; 
Pari.  Hist.,  XX.  902;  29  Geo.  III. 
c.  75. 

» .35  Geo.  III.  c.  .34. 

» June  10th,  1824 ; Ilan.^.  Deh., 
2nd  Scr.,  xi.  1171:  June  9th, 
1825  : HM.,  xiii.  1097. 

* Jlr.  Buckingham,  Aug.  15th, 


18.33;  March  4th,  18.34;  Ilnn-s. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xx.  091  ; xxi.  1001 ; 
Earl  of  Durham,  March  3rd.  18.‘14; 
Ihid.,  xxi.  9i)2;  Capt.  Harris,  May 
23rd,  1850;  Jhid.,  cxi.  279. 

‘ 5 & 0 AVill.  IV.  c.  24 ; Ilans. 
Dob.  3rd  Ser.,  xxvi.  1120;  xcii. 
10,729;  10  & 17  Viet.  c.  09;  17 
& 18  Viet.  e.  18. 
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tlie  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  by  volunteei-s.  Im- 
pre.ssnient, — not  yet  formally  renounced  by  law, — has 
been  condemned  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try * ; and  we  may  hope  that  modern  state.smanship  has, 
at  length,  provided  for  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  by 
measures  consistent  with  the  hberty  of  the  subject. 

The  personal  liberty  of  British  subjects  has  further 
suflered  from  rigours  and  abuses  of  the  law.  The 
supervision  necessary  for  the  collection  of  ta,xes, — 
and  especially  of  the  excise, — has  been  frequently  ob- 
served upon,  as  a restraint  upon  the  natural  freedom 
of  the  subject.  The  visits  of  revenue  officers,  through- 
out the  processes  of  manufacture, — the  summary  pro- 
cedure by  which  penalties  are  enforced, — and  the 
encouragement  given  to  informers,  have  been  among 
the  most  popular  arguments  against  duties  of  excise.* 
The  repeal  of  many  of  these  duties,  under  an  im- 
proved fiscal  policy,  has  contributed  as  well  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  as  to  their  material  welfare. 

But  restraints  and  vexations  were  not  the  womt 
incidents  of  the  revenue  laws.  An  onerous  and  com- 
plicated system  of  taxation  involved  numerous  breaches 
of  the  law.  Many  were  punished  with  fines,  which,  if 
not  paid,  were  followed  by  imprisonment.  It  was  right 
that  the  law  should  be  vindicated : but  while  other 
offences  escaped  with  limited  terms  of  imprisonment, 
tlie  luckless  debtom  of  the  crown,  if  too  poor  to  pay 


* The  fthle  commission  on  man- 
ning the  nary,  in  lSo9,  reported 
“ tlie  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  shows 
that  tile  system  of  naval  impres.s- 
ment,  as  practised  in  former  wars, 
could  not  now  be  successfully  en- 
forced.”— p.  xi. 

“ Adam  Smith,  speaking  of  “ the 
frequent  visits  and  odious  examina- 


tion of  the  tax-gatherers,"  says ; — 
“ Dealers  have  no  respite  from  the 
continual  visits  and  examination 
of  the  excise  ofllcers.” — Book  v. 
c.  2.  — lllack.stone  says : — “ The 
rigour,  and  arhitrarj'  proceedings  of 
excise  laws,  seem  hardly  compatible 
with  the  temper  of  a free  nation.” 
— Comm.,  i.  aOS  (Kerr's  ed.) 
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their  feas  and  costs,  iniglit  suffer  iinprisomncnt  for 
life.*  Even  wlien  tlie  legislature  at  length  took  pity 
upon  other  debtors,  this  class  of  prisoners  were  ex- 
cepted from  its  merciful  care."  But  they  liave  since 
shared  in  tlie  milder  policy  of  our  laws  ; and  have 
received  ample  indulgence  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.’ 

While  Parhament  continued  to  wield  its  power  of 
commitment  capriciously  and  vindictively, — not  in  vin- 
dication of  its  own  just  authority,  but  for  the  punish- 
ment of  hbels,  and  other  offences  cognisable  by  the 
law, — it  was  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  those  arbitrary 
acts  of  prerogative  which  the  law  had  already  con- 
demned, as  repugnant  to  liberty.  Its  abuses,  however, 
survived  but  for  a few  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.* 

But  another  power,  of  like  character,  continued 
to  impose — and  still  occasionally  pennits — the  most 
cruel  restraints  upon  personal  liberty.  A court  of 
equity  can  only  enforce  obedience  to  its  authority, 
by  imprisonment.  If  obedience  be  refused,  commit- 
ment for  contempt  must  follow.  The  authority  of 
the  court  woidd  otherwise  be  defied,  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion rendered  nugator3^  But  out  of  this  necessary 
judicial  process,  grew  up  gross  abuses  and  oppression. 
Ordinaiy  offences  are  purged  by  certain  terms  of 
huprisonment ; men  suffer  punishment  and  are  free 
again.  And,  on  this  principle,  persons  committed  for 
disrespect  or  other  contempt  to  the  court  itself,  were 
released  after  a reasonable  time,  upon  their  apology 
and  submission.®  But  no  such  mercy  was  shown  to 

* linns.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  viii.  808.  * Supra,  Chnp.  VII.  ; and  see 

* 5.3  Oeo.  III.  c.  102,  § 51.  Townsend’s  Mem.  of  the  House  of 

* 7 Oeo.  IV.  c.  67,  § 74;  1 & 2 Commons, 

Viet.  c.  110,  § 103,  104.  > Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  viii.  808. 
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tliose  who  failed  to  obey  tlie  decrees  of  tlie  court,  in 
any  suit.  Their  imprisonment  was  indefinite,  if  not 
perpetual.  Their  contempt  was  only  to  be  purged  by 
obedience, — perhaps  wdiolly  beyond  their  power.  For 
such  prisonci-s,  there  was  no  relief  but  death.  Some 
persisted  in  their  contempt  from  obstinacy,  sullenness, 
and  litigious  hate  : but  many  suffered  for  no  offence 
but  ignorance  and  poverty.  Humble  suitors,  dragged 
into  court  by  richer  litigants,  were  sometimes  too  poor 
to  obtain  profe.ssional  advice,  or  even  to  procure  copies 
of  the  bills  filed  against  them.  Lord  Eldon  himself, 
to  his  honour  be  it  said,  had  charitably  assisted  such 
men  to  put  in  answers  in  his  own  court.*  Others, 
again,  unable  to  pay  money  and  costs  decreed  against 
them,  suffered  imj)risonmeut  for  life.  This  latter  class, 
however,  at  length  became  entitled  to  relief  as  in- 
solvent debtors.^  But  the  complaints  of  other  wretched 
men,  to  whom  the  law  brought  no  relief,  were  often 
heard.  Li  1817,  Mr.  Bennet,  in  presenting  a petition 
from  one  of  these  prisoners,  thus  stated  his  own  expe- 
rience : “ Liust  5’ear,”  he  said,  “ Thomas  Williams  had 
been  in  confinement  for  thirty-one  years  by  an  order 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  visiteil  him  in  his 
wretched  house  of  bondage,  where  he  had  found  him 
sinking  under  all  the  miseries  that  can  afflict  humanity, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  died.  At  this  time,”  he 
added,  “ there  were  in  the  same  prison  with  the  peti- 
tioner, a woman  who  had  been  in  confinement  twenty- 
eight  yeai-8,  and  two  other  pemons  who  had  been  there 
seventeen  years.”  * In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Bennet 
presented  another  petition  from  prisoners  confined  for 

' Hans.  Del).,  2nd  Ser.,  xiv.  1178.  ’ Cth  May,  1817 ; Hans.  Deb.,  1st 

* 40  Geo.  111.  c.  0 ; 5.1  Geo.  III.  c.  Ser.,  xxxvi.  158.  Mr.  Rennet  had 
102,  § 47  ; Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  made  a statement  on  the  same  aub- 
xiv.  1178.  ject  in  1810  ; Ibid.,  xxxiv.  1000. 
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contempt  of  court,  complaining  that  nothing  had  been 
done  to  relieve  them,  though  they  had  followed  all 
the  instructions  of  their  lawyers.  The  petitioners  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  si.x  jiersons,  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  themselves,  one  of  whom  had  been  confined 
four,  another  eighteen,  and  another  thirty-four  years.^ 

In  1820,  Lord  Althorp  presented  another  petition  ; 
and  among  the  petitioners  was  a woman,  eighty-one 
j*ears  old,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  thirty-one 
yeai-s.'^  In  the  eight  years  preceding  1820,  twenty 
prisonei’s  had  died  while  under  confinement  for  con- 
temiit,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  prison  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years.''*  Even  so  late  as  185G,  Lord  St. 
Leonards  presented  a jietition,  complaining  of  con- 
tinued hardships  upon  prisonei’s  for  contempt ; and 
a statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  revealed  the 
difficulty  and  painfulness  of  such  cases.  “ A man  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  early  days  of  Lord  Eldon’s 
Chancellorship  for  refusing  to  disclose  certain  facts, 
remained  in  prison,  obstinately  declining  to  make  any 
statement  upon  the  subject,  until  his  death  a few 
months  ago.”  ■* 

Doubtless  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  has  caused  this  extraordinaiy  rigour  in  the 
punishment  of  contempts  : but  justice  and  a respect 
for  personal  liberty  alike  require  that  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  Recording  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  upholds  its 
dignity  by  commitments  for  a fixed  period  ; and  may 
not  the  Court  of  Chancery  be  content  with  the  like 

' llaiiB.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxviii.  * Ilans.  Deb.,  .3rd  Ser.,  cxlii. 
284.  _ 1570.  In  Hnnther  recent  case,  a lad 

“ Ilan.s.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  i.  {?!)3.  wa.s  eoinmitted  for  refusing  to  dis- 

’ Ibid.,  xiv.  1178;  Mr.  Hume’s  continue  bis  addretwes  to  a ward  of 
Return,  Pari.  Paper,  1820  (302).  the  court,  and  died  in  prison. 
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punisliineiit  for  disobedience,  however  gross  and  cul- 
pable? 

Every  restraint  on  public  liberty  hitherto  noticed 
has  been  pennitted  eitlier  to  the  executive  government, 
in  tlie  interests  of  tlie  state,  or  to  courts  of  justice, 
in  the  exercise  of  a necessary  jurisdiction.  Individual 
rights  have  been  held  subordinate  to  the  pubhc  good  ; 
and  on  that  ground,  even  questionable  practices  ad- 
mitted of  justification.  Hut  the  law  further  permitted, 
and  society  long  tolerated,  the  most  grievous  and 
wanton  restraints,  imposed  by  one  subject  upon  another, 
for  which  no  such  justification  is  to  be  found.  The 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  until  a comparatively  re- 
cent period,  was  a scandal  to  a civilised  countrj'.  For 
the  smallest  claim,  any  man  was  liable  to  be  arrested, 
on  mesne  process,  before  legal  proof  of  the  debt.  lie 
might  be  torn  from  his  family,  like  a malefactor, — at 
any  time  of  day  or  night, — and  detained  until  bail  was 
given ; and  in  default  of  bail,  imprisoned  until  the 
debt  was  paid.-  Many  of  these  arrests  were  wanton 
and  vexatious ; and  writs  were  issued  with  a facility 
and  looseness  which  placed  the  liberty  of  every  man, — 
suddenly  and  without  notice, — at  the  mercy  of  anyone 
who  claimed  payment  of  a debt.  A debtor,  however 
honest  and  solvent,  was  liable  to  arrest.  The  demand 
might  even  be  false  and  fraudulent : but  the  pretended 
creditor,  on  making  oath  of  the  debt,  was  anned  with 
this  terrible  protiess  of  the  law.‘  The  wretched  de- 
fendant might  lie  in  prison  for  several  months  before 
his  cause  was  heard ; when,  even  if  the  action  was  dis- 
continued, or  the  debt  disproved,  he  could  not  obtain 
his  discharge  without  further  proceechngs,  often  too 

* An  executor  might  even  obtain  of  a debt.  Report,  1702,  Com. 
an  arrest  on  swearing  to  his  belief  Joum.,  xlvii.  040. 
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costly  for  a poor  debtor,  already  deprived  of  hi.s  liveli- 
hood by  imprisonment.  No  longer  even  a debtor, — he 
could  not  shake  off  his  lx)nds. 

Slowly  and  with  reluctance,  did  Parliament  address 
itself  to  the  correction  of  this  monstrous  abuse.  In 
the  reign  of  George  I.  arrests  on  mesne  process,  issuing 
out  of  the  superior  courts,  were  hmited  to  sums  ex- 
ceeding 10^.  * : but  it  was  not  until  1779,  that  the  same 
limit  was  imposed  on  the  process  of  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions.^ This  sum  was  afterwards  raised  to  15/.,  and  in 
1827  to  20/.  In  that)’ear  1,100  persons  were  confined, 
in  the  prisons  of  the  raetropohs  alone,  on  mesne  process.® 
The  total  abolition  of  arrests  on  mesne  process  was 
frequently  advocated,  but  it  was  not  until  1838  that 
it  was  at  length  accomplished.  Provision  was  made 
for  securing  absconding  debtors : but  the  old  process 
for  the  recovery  of  debt,  in  ordinarj"  cases,  which  had 
wrought  so  many  acts  of  oppression,  was  abohshed. 
While  this  vindictive  remedy  was  denied,  the  creditor’s 
lands  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  be  taken  in 
satisfaction  of  a debt  * ; and  extended  facilities  were 
aftenvards  afforded  for  the  recovery  of  small  claims, 
by  the  establishment  of  county  courts.® 

The  law  of  arrest  was  reckless  of  liberty : the  law 
of  execution  for  debt  was  one  of  savage  barbarity.  A 
creditor  is  entitled  to  everj^  protection  and  remedy, 
which  the  law  can  reasonably  give.  AH  the  debtor \s 
property  should  be  his ; and  frauds  by  which  he  has 
been  wronged  should  be  punished  as  criminal.  But 
the  remedies  of  English  law  against  the  property  of  a 
debtor  were  strangely  inadequate, — its  main  security 

> 12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  to  3,062.  ' 

» 19  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  « 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  110. 

’ Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Scr.,  ttH.  386.  * 0 & 10  Viet.  c.  95. 

The  number  in  England  amounted 
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being  the  body  of  the  debtor.  This  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  creditor,  until  the  debt  was  paid.  The 
ancients  allowed  a creditor  to  seize  his  debtor,  and 
hold  him  in  slavery.  It  was  a cruel  practice,  con- 
demned by  the  most  enlightened  lawgivers*:  but  it 
was  more  rational  and  humane,  than  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. By  ser\dtude  a man  might  work  out  his  debt: 
by  imprisonment,  restitution  was  made  impossible.  A 
man  was  torn  from  his  trade  and  industry,  and  buried 
in  a dungeon  : the  debtor  perished,  but  the  creditor 
was  unpaid.  The  penalty  of  an  unpaid  debt,  however 
.small,  was  imprisonment  for  life.  A trader  within  the 
operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws  might  obtain  his  dis- 
charge, on  giving  up  all  his  property:  but  for  an 
insolvent  debtor,  there  was  no  possibility  of  relief,  but 
charity  or  the  rare  indulgence  of  his  creditor.  His 
body  being  the  property  of  his  creditor,  the  law  could 
not  interfere.  lie  might  become  insane,  or  dangerously 
sick  : but  the  court  was  unable  to  give  him  liberty. 
We  read  with  horror  of  a woman  dying  in  the  Devon 
County  Gaol,  after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-five  yeai’s, 
for  a debt  of  19/.’ 

While  the  law  thus  trifled  with  the  liberty  of  debtors, 
it  took  no  thought  of  their  wetched  fate,  after  the 
prison-door  had  closed  upon  them.  The  traditions  of 
the  debtors’  prison  are  but  too  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
horrors  of  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  were  laid  bare 
in  1729.  The  poor  debtors  were  found  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  “ common  side,” — covered  with  filth 


' Solon  renounced  it,  finding  ex- 
amples amonpt  the  Egyptians. — 
Plutarch' » Life  of  SoUm ; iJiod.  Sic., 
lib.  i.  part  '2,  ch.  .1 ; Mouteequieu, 
livr.  XII.  ch.  21.  It  wa.s  abolished 
in  Rome,  a.d.  428,  when  the  true 


principle  was  thus  defined — “ Bona 
debitoris,  non  corpus  obnoxium 
easet." — Liry,  lib.  8 ; Monteequieu, 
livr.  XX.  ch.  14. 

’ Rep.  of  1792,  Com.  Joum., 
xlvii.  647. 
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and  vermin,  and  suflered  to  die,  without  jhty,  of 
hunger  and  gaol  fever.  Nor'  did  they  suffer  from 
neglect  alone.  Tliey  had  committed  no  crime  : yet 
were  they  at  the  mercy  of  brutid  gaolers,  who  loaded 
them  with  irons,  and  racked  them  with  tortures.^  No 
attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  fraudulent  from 
the  unfortunate  debtor.  The  rich  rogue, — able,  but 
unwilling  to  pay  his  debts, — might  riot  in  luxury  and 
debauchery,  wliilc  his  poor,  unlucky  fellow-prisoner 
was  left  to  starve  and  rot  on  the  “common  side.”'^ 

Tlie  worst  iniquities  of  prison  life  were  abated  liy 
the  active  benevolence  of  John  Iloward  ; and  poor 
debtors  found  some  protection,  in  common  witli  felons, 
from  the  brutality  of  gaolers.  But  othenvise  their  suf- 
ferings were  without  mitigation.  The  law  had  made 
no  provision  for  supplying  indigent  pri.sonei-s  with 
necessary  food,  bed-clotlies,  or  otlier  covering^ ; and  it 
was  proved,  in  1792,  tliat  many  died  of  actual  want, 
being  without  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.'* 

The  flrst  systematic  relief  was  given  to  insolvent 
debtors,  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Thatched  House 
Society,  in  1772.  In  twenty  years  this  noble  body 
released  from  prison  12,590  honest  and  unfortunate 
debtors ; and  so  trifling  were  the  debts  for  wliich 
these  prisoners  had  suffered  confinement,  that  their 
freedom  was  obtained  at  an  expense  of  forty-five  shil- 
lings a head.  Many  were  discharged  merely  on  pay- 


' Com.  Joum.,  x.xi.  274,  376, 
01.3. 

’ Rep.  1702,  Com.  Joum.,  xlvii. 
052  ; \ icar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  x.xv. 
— ^x.xviii. 

• Report,  1702,  Com.  Joum., 
xlvii.  641.  Tlieonly  exception  was 
under  the  act  .32  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  of 
xery  partial  operation,  under  which 
the  detaining  creditor  was  forced 


to  allow  the  debtor  4f/.  a day  ; and 
such  was  the  cold  cruelty  of  cre- 
ditors, that  niony  a debtor  confined 
for  sum.s  under  20s.,  was  detained 
at  their  expense,  which  soon  ex- 
ceeded the  hniount  of  the  debt. — 
Ihid.,  t>44,  650.  This  alloxvance  was 
raised  to  3«.  Ot/.  a week  by  37  Geo. 
III.  c.  85. 

* Ibid.,  051. 
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nient  of  the  gaol  fees,  for  which  alone  they  were 
detained  in  prison : others  on  payment  of  costs,  the 
original  debts  having  long  since  been  discharged.  * 

The  monstrous  evils  and  abuses  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  the  sufferings  of  prisoners  were  fully 
exposed,  in  an  able  report  to  the  House  of  Commons 
drawn  by  Mr.  Grey  in  1792.  “*  But  for  several  years, 
these  evils  received  little  correction.  In  1815  the 
prisons  were  still  over-crowded,  and  their  wretched 
inmates  left  without  allowance  of  food,  fuel,  bedding,  or 
medical  attendance.  Complaints  were  still  heard  of 
tlieir  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger.^ 

Special  acts  had  been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  reign  of  Anne\  for  the  relief  of  insolvents:  but 
tliey  were  of  temporary  and  partial  operation.  Over- 
crowded prisons  had  been  sometimes  thinned  : but  the 
rigours  and  abuses  of  the  laws  affecting  debtors  were 
unchanged  ; and  thousands  of  insolvents  still  languished 
in  prison.  In  17(50,  a remedial  measure  of  more  general 
operation,  was  passed  : but  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
pealed.® Provision  was  also  made  for  the  release  of  poor 
debtors  in  certain  cjises® : but  it  was  not  until  1813  that 
insolvents  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a court, 
and  entitled  to  seek  their  discharge  on  rendering  a true 
account  of  all  their  debts  and  property.^  A distinction 
was  at  length  recognised  between  poverty  and  crime. 
This  great  remedial  law  restored  liberty  to  crowds  of 
wretched  debtors.  In  the  next  thirteen  years  upwards 


' Report,  1702,  Com.  Jouni., 
xlvii.  048. 

’ Com.  .Toiim.,  xlvii.  640. 

’ 7tli  Miircl),  1815,  liana.  Deb., 1st 
Ser.,.xxx.  .'50  ; Commons’  Report  on 
King’s  I5eneli,Fleet,and  Murshnlaea 
Prisons,  1815.  The  King’s  Bench, 
calculated  .to  hold  220  prisoners. 


had  600;  tho  Fli'ct,  estimated  to 
hold  200,  had  760. 

* 1 Anne,  sL  i.  c.  25. 

‘1  Geo.  III.  c.  17;  Adolph. 
Hist.,  i.  17,  II. 

0 ;S2Geo.  II.  c.  28;  .T.'lGeo.III.c.S. 
’ 66  Geo.  III.  c.  102 ; Hans.  Deb., 
1st.  Ser.,  ixvi.  301,  &c. 
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of  50,000  were  set  free.^  Thirty  years  later,  its  bene- 
ficent principles  were  further  extended,  when  debtors 
were  not  only  released  from  confinement,  but  able  to 
claim  protection  to  their  liberty,  on  giving  up  all  their 
goods.^  And  at  length,  in  1861,  the  law  attained  it-s 
fullest  development,  in  the  liberal  measure  of  Sir  E. 
Bethell : when  fraudulent  debt  was  dealt  with  a.s  a 
crime,  and  imprisonment  of  common  debtors  was  re- 
pudiated.® Nor  did  the  enlightened  charity  of  the 
legislature  rest  here.  Debtors  already  in  confinement 
were  not  left  to  seek  their  liberation  : but  were  set  free 
by  the  officei's  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.'*  Some 
had  grown  familiar  with  their  prison  walls,  and  having 
lost  all  felloAvship  w’ith  the  outer  world,  clung  to  their 
miserable  cells,  as  to  a home.®  They  were  led  forth 
gently,  and  restored  to  a life  that  had  become  strange 
to  them  ; and  their  untenanted  dungexjns  were  con- 
demned to  destruction. 

The  free  soil  of  England  has,  for  ages,  been  relieved 
from  the  reproach  of  slavery.  The  ancient  condition 
of  villenage  expired  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century®;  and  no  other  form  of  slavery 
was  recognised  by  our  laws.  In  the  colonies,  however, 
it  was  legalised  by  sUitute^;  and  it  was  long  before 
the  rights  of  a colonial  slave,  in  the  mother  country, 
were  ascertained.  Lord  Holt,  indeed,  had  pronounced 
an  opinion  that,  “ as  soon  as  a negro  comes  into  Eng- 
land, he  becomes  free;”  and  Mr.  Justice  Powell  had 


' Mr.  Iliimo’s  Return, 1827(4.30). 
’ I’rotection  Acts,  5 & 0 Viet. 
C.0O;  7 & 8 Victc.  m. 

’ Bankruptcy  Act,  24  & 26  Viet 
c.  134,  §221. 

< § 98—106. 

* In  January,  1802,  .lolin  Miller 
■was  removed  from  the  Queen’s 
Bench  I’rison,  having  been  there 


since  1814.  — Time*,  Jan.  23rd, 
1862. 

“Noy,  27.  Hargrave's  Argument 
in  Negro  Ga.se,  St  Tr.,  xx.  40  ; 
Smith’s  Commonwealth,  book  2, 
ch.  10  ; Barrington  on  the  Sta- 
tutes, 2nd  ed.  p.  232. 

’10  Will.  III.  c.  26;  6 Geo.  II. 
c.  7 ; 32  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  ' 
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affiniied  that  “ the  law  takes  no  notice  of  a negro.” ' 
But  these  just  opinions  were  not  confirmed  by  ex- 
press adjudication  until  the  celebrated  case  of  James 
Sommersett  in  1771.  This  negro  having  been  brought 
to  England  by  Ids  owner,  Mr.  Stewart,  left  that  gen- 
tleman’s service,  and  refused  to  return  to  it.  Mr. 
Stewart  had  him  seized  and  placed  in  irons,  on  board  a 
ship  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  about  to  sail  for 
Jamaica, — where  he  intended  to  sell  his  mutinous  slave. 
But  while  the  negro  was  still  lying  on  board,  he  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  by  habeas 
corpus.  The  question  was  now  fully  discussed,  more 
particularly  in  a most  learned  and  able  argument  by 
Mr.  Hargrave;  and  at  length,  in  June  1772,  Lord 
Mansfield  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
slavery  in  England  was  illegal,  and  that  the  negro  must 
be  set  free.*'* 

It  was  a righteous  judgment : but  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  extravagant  commendation  bestowed  upon  it,  at 
that  time  and  since.  Tins  boasted  law,  as  declared  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  was  already  recognised  in  France, 
Holland,  and  some  other  European  countries  ; and  as 
yet  England  had  shown  no  sjTnptoms  of  compassion 
for  the  negro  beyond  her  own  shores.* 

In  Scotland,  negro  slaves  continued  to  be  sold  as 
chattels,  until  late  in  the  last  century.^  It  was  not  until 
1750,  that  the  lawfulness  of  negro  slavery  was  ques- 
tioned. In  that  year,  however,  a negro  who  had  been 
brought  to  Scotland,  claimed  his  liberty  of  his  master, 

* Smith  V,  Browne  and  Cowper,  Scotland,  iii.  46.S.  On  the  2nd 

2 Salk.  000.  1722,  an  adrertisemcnt  ap- 

“ Case  of  Jamc-s  Sommersett,  St  neared  in  the  Kdinbuiyh  Erening 
Tr.,  XX.  1 ; LoftVs  Uep.,  1.  Courant,  announcing  that  a etolen 

* Hargrave's  Argument,  St.  Tr.,  negro  hiid  been  found,  who  would 

XX.  02.  be  sold  to  pay  expenses,  unless 

* Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  claimed  within  two  weeks. — Ibid. 
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Eobert  Sheddan,  wlio  liad  put  him  on  board  ship  to 
return  to  Virginia.  But  before  his  claim  could  be 
decided,  the  poor  negro  died.*  But  for  this  sad  inci- 
dent, a Scotch  court  would  first  have  had  the  credit 
of  setting  the  negro  free  on  British  soil.  Four  years 
after  the  «use  of  Sommei’sett,  the  law  of  Scotland  was 
settled.  Mr.  Wedderburn  had  brought  with  him  to 
Scotland,  as  his  personal  seiwant,  a negro  named 
Knight,  who  continued  several  years  in  his  service,  and 
married  in  that  country.  But,  at  length,  he  claimed 
his  freedom.  The  sherifT  being  ajipealed  to,  held 
“that  the  state  of  slaveiy  is  not  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom.”  The  case  being  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  master 
had  no  right  to  the  negro’s  sendee,  nor  to  send  him 
out  of  the  country  without  his  consent.^ 

The  negro  in  Scotland  was  now  assured  of  freedom  : 
but,  stai  tling  as  it  may  sound,  the  slavery  of  native 
St:otchmen  continued  to  be  recognised,  in  that  country, 
to  the  very  end  of  last  centuiy.  The  colliers  and  salters 
were  unquestionably  slaves.  They  were  bound  to 
continue  their  service  during  their  lives,  were  fixed  to 
their  places  of  emiilojnncnt,  and  sold  with  the  works 
to  which  they  belonged.  So  completely  did  the  law 
of  Scotland  regard  them  as  a distinct  cla.ss,  not  entitled 
to  the  same  liberties  as  their  fellow-subjects,  that  they^ 
were  excepted  from  the  Scotch  Habeas  Coiqms  Act  of 
1701.  Nor  had  their  slavery  the  excuse  of  being 
a remnant  of  the  ancient  feudal  state  of  villenage, 
which  had  expii-ed  before  coal-mines  were  yet  worked 
in  Scotland.  But  being  paid  high  wages,  and  having 
peculiar  skill,  their  employers  had  originally  contiived 
to  bind  them  to  serve  for  a term  of  years,  or  for  life  ; 

' See  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  tit.  Slave,  iii.  14,615. 

’ Ibid.,  p.  14,541). 
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ami  such  service  at  length  became  a recognised  custom.^ 
«In  1775  their  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  their  relief.'^  Its 
preamble  stated  tliat  “ many  colliers  and  salters  are  in 
a state  of  slaveiy  and  bondage  and  that  their  eman- 
cipation “ would  remove  the  reproach  of  allowing  such 
a state  of  ser\'ituile  to  exist  in  a free  country.”  But 
so  deeply  rooted  was  this  hateful  custom,  that  Parlia- 
ment did  not  venture  to  condemn  it  as  illegal.  It  was 
provided  that  colliers  and  salters  commencing  work 
after  the  1st  of  July,  1775,  should  not  become  slaves; 
and  that  those  already  in  a state  of  slavery  might  obtain 
their  fi-eedom  in  seven  years,  if  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  ; in  ten  years,  if  under  thirty-five.  To  avail 
themselves  of  this  enfranchisement,  however,  they  were 
obliged  to  obtain  a decree  of  the  SherifT s Court ; and 
these  poor  ignorant  slaves,  generally  in  debt  to  their 
masters,  were  rarely  in  a condition  to  press  their 
claims  to  freedom.  Hence  the  act  was  practically 
inoperative.  But  at  length,  in  1799,  their  freedom 
was  absolutely  established,  by  law.® 

The  last  vestige  of  slavery  was  now  effaced  from  the 
soil  of  Britain  : but  not  until  the  land  had  been  re- 
sounding for  years  with  outcries  against  the  African 
slave  trade.  Seven  years  later  that  odious  traffic  wivs 
condemned  ; and  at  length  colonial  slavery  itself, — so 
long  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  legislature, — 
gave  way  before  the  enlightened  philanthropy  of  an- 
other generation. 

Next  in  importance  to  personal  freedom  is  immunity 
from  suspicions,  and  jealous  observation.  Men  may  be 
without  restraints  upon  their  liberty  : they  may  pass  to 

» Fori).  Inst.,  part  1,  1).  2,  t.  .3;  » 15  Oeo.  III.  c.  28. 

Macdonal.  Inst.,  i.  03  ; Cockburn’s  * 39  Geo.  III.  c.  CO. 

Mem.,  70. 
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and  fro  at  pleasure  : but  if  their  steps  are  tracked  by 
spies  and  informers,  their  words  noted  down  for  crimi- 
nation, their  associates  watched  as  conspirators, — who 
sliall  say  that  they  are  free  ? Nothing  is  more  re- 
volting to  Englishmen  than  the  espionage  which  forms 
part  of  the  administrative  s)'stem  of  continental  des- 
potisms. It  haunts  men  hke  an  evil  genius,  cliiUs  their 
gaiety,  restrains  their  wit,  casts  a shadow  over  their 
friendships,  and  blights  their  domestic  hearth.  The 
freedom  of  a country  may  be  measured  by  its  immunity 
from  this  baleful  agency.^  Eulers  who  distrust  their 
own  people,  must  govern  in  a spirit  of  absolutism  ; and 
suspected  subjects  will  be  ever  sensible  of  their  Ixmdage. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  been  comparatively 
exempt  from  this  hateful  interference  Avith  their  moral 
freedom.  Yet  Ave  find  many  traces  of  a system  re- 
pugnant to  the  liberal  policy  of  our  law.s.  In  17G4, 
Ave  see  spies  folloAving  Wilkes  everyAvhere,  dogging 
his  steps  like  shadows,  and  reporting  every  movement 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  to  the  secretaries  of  state. 
Nothing  was  too  insignificant  for  the  curiosity  of  these 
exalted  magistrates.  Every  visit  he  paid  or  received 
throughout  the  day  Avas  noted  : the  persons  he  chanced 
to  encounter  in  the  streets  were  not  overlooked : it 
Avas  known  Avhere  he  dined,  or  Avent  to  church,  and  at 
Avhat  hour  he  returned  home  at  night. 

Li  the  state  trials  of  1794,  Ave  discover  spies  and 
informers  in  the  Avitness-box,  Avho  had  been  active  meu>- 
bers  of  political  societies,  shaiing  their  councils,  and 

’ Montesquieu  speaks  of  inform-  pionage  scroit  peut-etre  tolerable 
era  as  “iin  genre  d'hommes  funcste.”  s'il  pouvoit  etre  exereJ  par  d’hon- 
— Liv.  vi.  eh.  8.  -And  of  spies,  he  nctes  gens  ; mais  I’infamie  iit?ees- 
says : — “ Faut-il  dca  espions  dans  la  saire  de  la  personne  pent  faire  i uger 
luouarchie  F ce  n’est  pas  la  {pratique  de  I’infiimie  de  la  chose.’' — Jot'd. 
ordinaire  des  bous  princes.'' — Liv.  ’ Grenville  Papers,  ii.  156. 

xii.  ch.  2.1.  And  again: — “ L'es- 
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encouraging,  if  not  prompting,  their  criminal  extrava- 
, gance.  ^ And  tiiroughout  that  period  of  dread  and  sus- 
picion, society  was  everywhere  infested  with  espionage.  * 

Again,  in  1817,  government  spies  were  deeply  com-  spie«  in 
promised  in  the  turbulence  and  sedition  of  that  period. 

Castle,  a spy  of  infamous  character,  having  uttered 
the  most  seditious  language,  and  incited  the  people  to 
arm,  proved  in  the  witness-box  the  very  crimes  he 
had  himself  prompted  and  encouraged.®  Another  spy, 
named  Oliver,  proceeded  into  the  disturbed  districts,  in 
the  character  of  a London  delegate,  and  remained  for 
many  weeks  amongst  the  deluded  operatives,  every- 
where instigating  them  to  rise  and  arm.  He  encouraged 
them  with  hopes  that  in  the  event  of  a rising,  they 
would  be  assisted  by  150,000  men  in  the  metropolis ; 
and  thrusting  himself  into  their  society,  he  concealed 
the  craft  of  the  spy,  under  the  disguise  of  a traitorous 
conspirator,  ■*  Before  he  undertook  this  shameful  mis- 
sion, he  was  in  communication  with  Lord  Sidmouth ; 
and  throughout  his  mischievous  progress  was  cor- 
responding with  the  government  or  its  agents.  Lord 
Sidmouth  himself  is  above  the  suspicion  of  having  con- 
nived at  the  use  of  covert  incitements  to  treason.  The 
spies  whom  he  employed  had  sought  him  out  and 
offered  their  services  in  the  detection  of  crime ; and, 
being  responsible  for  the  public  peace,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  secure  information  of  the  intended 
movements  of  dangerous  bodies  of  men.®  But  Oliver’s 


' St.  Tr.,  xxiv.  722,  800,  800. 

* Supra,  p.  130 ; Wilberforce’s 
Life,  iv.  .3<iS> ; Cartwright's  Life,  i. 
20!) ; Currie’s  Life,  i.  172;  Hol- 
croft’s  Mem.  ii.  190;  Stephens’ 
Life  of  Home  Tooke,  ii.  118. 

* Ibid.,  xxxiL  214,  284,  et  teq. ; 

VOL.  II. 


Earl  Grey,  June  16th,  1817 ; Hans. 
l)eh.,  1st  Ser.,  xizvi.  102. 

* Ramford’s  Life  of  a Radical,  i. 
77, 158  ; Mr.  Ponsonhy's  Statement, 
Juno  23rd,  1817 ; Hans.  l)eb., 
1st  Ser.  xxxvi.  1114. 

* Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  iii.  185. 
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activity  was  so  conspicuous  as  seriously  to  compromise 
the  government.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  in 
Derbyshire,  his  conduct  was  indignantly  reprobated  in 
lx)th  Houses* ; and  after  the  outrages,  in  which  he  had 
been  an  accomplice,  had  been  judicially  investigated,  his 
proceedings  received  a still  more  merciless  exposure  in 
Parliament.^  There  is  little  doubt  that  Oliver  did  more 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  his  malign  influence,  than 
to  protect  it,  by  timely  information  to  the  government. 
The  agent  was  mischievous,  and  his  principals  could  not 
wholly  escape  the  blame  of  his  misdeeds.  Their  base 
instrument,  in  his  coarse  zeid  for  his  employers,  brought 
discredit  upon  the  means  they  had  taken,  in  good  faith, 
for  preventing  disorders.  To  the  severity  of  repressive 
measures,  and  a rigorous  administration  of  the  law, 
was  added  the  reproach  of  a secret  alliance  between 
the  executive  and  a wretch  who  had  at  once  tempted 
and  betrayed  his  unhappy  victims. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and  its  inform- 
ers are  of  extreme  delicacy.  Not  to  profit  by  timely 
information  were  a crime  : but  to  retain  in  government 
pay,  and  to  reward  spies  and  informers,  who  consort  with 
conspirators  as  their  sworn  accomplices,  and  encourage 
while  they  betray  them  in  their  crimes,  is  a practice  for 
which  no  plea  can  be  oflered.  No  government,  indeed, 
can  be  supposed  to  have  expressly  instructed  its  spies 
to  instigate  the  perpetration  of  crime : but  to  be 
unsuspected,  every  spy  must  be  zealous  in  the  cause 
which  he  pretends  to  have  espoused ; and  his  zeal  in 
a criminal  enterprise  is  a direct  encouragement  of 


' ICth  and  2.‘Ird  Juno,  1817;  lions,  xxxvii.  aiS;  Speechos  of  I/ord 
Deb.,  1st  S«r.,  xxxvi.  1010,  1111.  Wilton,  Mr.  Dennct;  Feb.  19th, 
* St.  Tr.,  xxxii.  7o6,  »ra. ; and  Jlorcb  Cth : (Lords),  76iV/.,  522, 

lltli  Feb.  1818;  lions.  Del).,  802. 
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crime.  So  odious  is  tlie  character  of  a spy,  that  his 
ignominy  is  shared  by  his  employers,  against  whom 
pubhc  feeling  has  never  failed  to  pronounce  itself,  in 
proportion  to  the  infamy  of  the  agent,  and  tlie  com- 
plicity of  those  whom  he  served. 

Three  years  later,  the  conduct  of  a spy  named  The  xpy 
Edwards,  in  connection  with  the  Cato  Street  Con.spiracy,  i82'o"^*’ 
attracted  unusual  obloquy.  For  months  he  had  been 
at  once  an  active  conspirator  and  the  paid  agent  of  the 
government ; prompting  crimes,  and  betraying  his  ac- 
complices. Thistlcwood  had  long  been  planning  the 
assassination  of  the  ministers  ; and  Edwards  had 
urged  him  to  attempt  that  monstrous  crime,  the  con- 
summation of  which  his  treachery  prevented.  He 
had  himself  suggested  other  crimes,  no  less  atrocious, 
lie  had  counselled  a murderous  outrage  upon  the 
House  of  Commons ; and  had  distributed  hand  grenades 
among  his  wretched  associates,  in  order  to  tempt  them  to 
deeds  of  violence.  * The  conspirators  were  justly  hung  : 
the  devUish  .spy  was  hidden  and  rewarded.  Infamy  so 
great  and  criminal  in  a spy  had  never  yet  been  ex- 
posed : but  the  frightfidncss  of  the  crime  which  his 
information  had  prevented,  and  the  desperate  character 
of  the  men  who  had  plotted  it,  saved  ministers  from 
much  of  the  odium  that  had  attached  to  their  con- 
nection with  Oliver.  They  had  saved  themselves  fiom 
assassination ; and  could  they  be  blamed  for  having 
discovered  and  prevented  the  bloody  design?  The 
crime  had  been  plotted  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  and 
countermined  by  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  an  ac- 
complice. That  it  had  not  been  consummated,  was 

' Ann.  lleg.,  1820,  p.  30;  Hans,  xxxiii.  211;  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  740, 

Deb.  2nd  S.T.,  i.  64,  242 ; Lord  Sid-  754,  087,  1004,  1435, 
mouth’s  Life,  iii.  210 ; Edinb,  Kev., 
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due  to  the  very  agency  wliich  ho.stile  critics  souglit  to 
condemn.  But  if  ministers  escaped  censure,  — the 
iniquity  of  the  spy-system  was  illustrated  in  its  most 
revolting  aspects. 

Again,  in  1833,  complaint  was  made  that  the  police 
had  been  concerned  in  equivocal  practices,  too  much 
resembling  the  treachery  of  spies  : but  a parliamentary 
inquiry  elicited  little  more  than  the  misconduct  of  a 
single  policeman,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  force.  ^ 
And  the  organisation  of  a well-qualified  body  of  de- 
tective police  has  at  once  facilitated  the  prevention  and 
discovery  of  crime,  and  averted  the  worst  evils  incident 
to  the  employment  of  spies. 

Akin  to  the  use  of  spic.s,  to  watch  and  betray  the 
acts  of  men,  is  the  intrusion  of  government  into  the 
confidence  of  private  letters,  entrusted  to  the  Post-office. 
Tlie  state  having  assumed  a monopoly  in  the  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  behalf  of  the  people,  its  agents 
could  not  pry  into  their  secrets  without  a flagrant 
breach  of  trust,  which  scarcely  any  necessity  could 
justify.  For  the  detection  of  crimes  dangerous  to  the 
state,  or  society,  a power  of  opening  letters  was,  in- 
deed, reserved  to  the  secretaiy  of  state.  But  for  many 
years,  ministei's  or  tlieir  subordinate  officers  appear  to 
have  liad  no  scniples  in  obtaining  information,  through 
the  Post-office,  not  only  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  but  of 
tlie  opinions  and  projects  of  their  political  opponents. 
( hiriosity  more  often  prompted  this  vexatious  intrusion, 
tlian  motives  of  public  policy. 

Tlie  politicjil  correspondence  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
affords  conclusive  e\*idence  that  the  practice  of  opening 
the  letters  of  public  men  at  tlie  Post-office,  was  known 
to  be  general.  We  find  statesmen  of  all  parties  alluding 

Tetition  of  F.  Young  and  others;  .Ird  Ser.,  xviii.  1360;  ix.  404 
Commons  Rep.  Hans.  l)ob.,  8^14. 
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to  the  practice,  witliout  reserve  or  hesitation,  and  en- 
trusting their  letters  to  private  hands  whenever  their 
communications  were  confidential.  ^ 

Traces  of  this  discreditable  practice,  so  far  as  it 
ministered  to  idle  or  malignant  curiosity,  have  disap- 
peared since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
From  that  period,  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
country,  through  the  Post-office,  has  been  inviolable. 
But  for  purposes  of  police  and  diplomacy, — to  thwart 
con.spiracies  at  home,  or  hostile  combinations  abroad, — 
the  secretary  of  state  has  continued,  until  our  own 
time,  to  issue  warrants  for  opening  the  letters  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  crimes,  or  of  designs  injurious  to  the 
state.  This  power,  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  by 
many  statutes,  had  been  contiuually  exercised  for  two 


* From  a preat  number  of  ex- 
amples, the  following  may  be  se- 
lected : — 

Ix)rd  Ilardwicke,  writing  in 
17G2  to  Ijord  Rockingham  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  spirited  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  said: — 
“ Which  bis  grace  judged  very 
rightly  in  sending  by  the  common 
post,  and  trusting  to  their  curi- 
osity.”— Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  107. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  writing  to 
Mr.OrenTille,Oct.  14th,  1766,  says: 
— “ Though  this  letter  contains  no- 
thing of  consequence,  I chuse  to 
send  it  by  a pnvate  hand,  observ- 
ing that  all  my  correspondence  is 
opened  in  a very  awkward  and 
bungling  manner,  which  I intimate 
in  case  you  should  chuse  to  write 
anything  which  you  would  not 
have  publick.” — GrenviUe  Papers, 
iii.  00.  Again,  Mr.  W’hatelv, 
writing  to  Mr.  Grenville,  June  4th, 
1708,  says  : — “ I may  have  some 
things  to  say  which  I would  not 
tell  the  postmaster,  and  for  that 
reason  have  chosen  this  manner  of 
conveyance.” — Ihid.,  iv.  290. 

Ia>rd  Temple,  writing  to  Mr. 
Beresford,  Oct.  23rd,  1783,  says  : — 


“The shameful  liberties  taken  with 
my  letters,  both  sent  and  received 
(for  even  the  speaker's  letter  to  mo 
had  been  opened)  make  me  cautious 
on  politics.”  — Beresford  Corre- 
spondence, i.  24.3. 

Mr.  Pitt,  writing  to  Lady  Chat- 
ham, Nov.  11th,  178;!,  said  : — “ I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
me,  by  the  post,  to  be  anything 
else  than  a fashionable  corre- 
spondent, for  I believe  the  fashion 
which  prevails,  of  opening  almost 
every  letter  that  is  sent,  makes  it 
almost  impoa-ible  to  write  anything 
worth  reading.”  Lord  Stemhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  l.'iC. 

Lora  Melville,  writing  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  April  .3rd,  1804,  said  : — “ I 
shall  continue  to  address  you 
through  .iVlexander  Hope’s  convey- 
ance, as  I remember  our  friend 
Dathurst  very  strongly  hinted  to 
me  last  year,  to  beware  of  the  Post- 
office,  when  you  and  I had  oc- 
casion to  correspond  on  critical 
points,  or  in  critical  times.” — Ibid., 
IV.  146  ; see  also  Currie's  Life,  ii. 
100 ; Stephens’  Mem.  of  Home 
Tooke,  ii.  118  ; Court  and  Cab.  of 
George  HI.,  iii.  205,  &c. 
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centuries.  But  it  had  passed  without  observation  until 
1844,  when  a petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  four  persons, — of  wliom  the  notorious 
Joseph  Mazzini  w;is  one, — complaining  that  their  letters 
had  been  deUiined  at  the  Post-office,  broken  open, 
and  read.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  secretary  of  state, 
denied  that  the  letters  of  three  of  these  persons  had 
been  opened : but  avowed  that  the  letters  of  one  of 
them  had  been  detained  and  opened  by  his  warrant, 
issued  under  tlie  authority  of  a statute.  ^ Never  had 
any  avowal,  from  a minister,  encountered  so  general  a 
tumult  of  disapprobation.  Even  Lord  Sidraouth’s  spy- 
system  had  esajped  more  lightly.  The  public  were 
ignorant  of  the  law,  though  renewed  seven  years  be- 
fore^,— and  wliolly  unconscious  of  the  practice  which 
it  sanctioned.  Having  believed  in  the  security  of  the 
Post-office,  they  now  dreaded  tlie  betrayal  of  all 
secrecy  and  confidence.  A general  system  of  espionage 
being  su.spectetl,  was  condemned  witli  just  indig- 
nation. 

Pive-and-twenty  years  earlier,  a minister, — secure  of  a 
parliamentary  majority, — having  haughtily  defended  hi.s 
own  conduct,  would  liave  been  content  to  refuse  further 
inquiry,  and  brave  public  opinion.  And  in  this  instance, 
inquiry  was  at  first  successfully  resisted®  : but  a few 
days  later,  Sir  James  Graham  adopted  a course,  at  once 
.significant  of  the  times,  and  of  his  own  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  good  faith  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged a hateful  duty.  He  proposed  the  ajipointment 
of  a secret  committee,  to  investigate  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  opening  of  letters,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had 

' Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Ixxv.  802.  combe's  motion  for  a committee — 

’ I’ost-oflico  Act,  1837,  1 A'ict.  Ayes,  1C2;  Noes,  200. — Ihmt,  Deb., 
c.  33,  8.  2o.  3rd  Ser.,  Ixxv.  1204. 

• Juno  24tb,  1844  ; Mr.  Dun- 
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been  exercised.^  A similar  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Lords.*  These  committees 
were  constituted  of  the  most  eminent  and  impartial 
men  to  be  found  in  Parliament ; and  their  inquiries, 
while  ehciting  starthng  revelations  as  to  the  practice, 
entirely  vindicated  the  personal  conduct  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  It  appeared  that  foreign  letters  had,  in  early 
times,  been  constantly  searched  to  detect  correspondence 
with  Home,  and  other  foreign  powers  : that  by  orders 
of  both  Houses,  during  the  Long  Parhament,  foreign 
mails  had  been  searched ; and  that  Cromwell’s  Postage 
Act  expressly  authorised  the  opening  of  letters,  in 
order  “ to  discover  and  prevent  dangerous  and  wicked 
designs  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth.” Charles  H.  had  interdicted,  by  proclamation, 
the  opening  of  any  letters,  except  by  warrant  from  the 
secretary  of  state.  By  an  act  of  the  9th  Anne,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  first  received  statutory  power  to  issue 
warrants  for  the  opening  of  letters  ; and  this  authority 
had  been  continued  by  several  later  statutes  for  the 
regidation  of  the  Post-office.  In  1783,  a similar  power 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Ijord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.* 
Li  1722,  several  letters  of  Bishop  Atterbury  having 
been  opened,  copies  were  produced  in  evidence  against 
him,  on  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  During  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  at  other  periods  of  public 
daivger,  letters  had  been  extensively  opened.  Nor 
were  warrants  restricted  to  the  detection  of  crimes  or 
practices  dangerous  to  the  state.  They  had  been  con- 
stantly issued  for  the  discovery  of  forgery  and  otlier 
offences,  on  the  application  of  the  parties  concerned  in 

' July  2nd,  as  an  amendment  to  * Ibid.,  200. 

ansther  motion  of  Mr.  Dunconibe;  ' 23  & 24  Geo.  HI.  c.  17. 

Uans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Ixxvi.  212. 
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the  apprehension  of  offenders.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  they  had  not  exceeded  an  annual 
average  of  eight.  They  had  been  issued  by  successive 
secretaries  of  state,  of  every  party,  and  except  in 
periods  of  unusual  disturbance,  in  about  the  same 
annual  numbers.  The  public  and  private  correspon- 
dence of  the  coimtry,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
practically  enjoyed  comjdete  security.  A power  so 
rarely  exercised  could  not  have  materially  advanced  tlie 
ends  of  justice.  At  the  .same  time,  if  it  were  wholly 
withdrawn,  the  Post-office  would  become  the  privi- 
leged medium  of  criminal  correspondence.  No  amend- 
ment of  the  law  was  recommended ; and  the  secretary' 
of  state  retains  his  accustoined'authority.^  But  no  one 
can  doubt  that,  if  used  at  aU,  it  will  be  reserved  for 
extreme  occasions,  when  the  safety  of  the  state  de- 
mands the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  guardians. 

Nothing  has  served  so  much  to  raise,  in  other  states, 
the  estimation  of  British  liberty,  as  tlie  protection 
which  our  laws  afford  to  foreigners.  Our  earlier  his- 
tory, indeed,  discloses  many  popular  jealousies  of 
strangers  settling  in  this  country.  But  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, special  consideration  was  shown  by  Magna 
Charta ; and  whatever  the  policy  of  the  state,  or  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  at  later  periods,  aliens  have 
generally  enjoyed  the  same  personal  liberty  as  British 
subjects,  and  complete  protection  from  the  jealousias 
and  vengeance  of  foreign  powers.  It  has  been  a proud 
distinction  for  England  to  afford  an  inviolable  asylum 
to  men  of  every  rank  and  condition,  seeking  refuge 
on  her  shores,  from  persecution  and  danger  in  their 
own  lands.  England  was  a sanctuary  to  the  Flemish 

’ Reports  of  Secret  Committees  Torrens’  Life  of  Sir  J.  Graliam,  ii. 
of  Loras  and  Commons ; and  see  285-349. 
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refugees  diiven  forth  by  the  cruelties  of  Alva ; to  the 
Protestant  refugees  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
Louis  XIV. ; and  to  -tlie  Catholic  nobles  and  priests 
who  sought  refuge  from  the  bloody  guillotine  of  revo- 
lutionary France.  All  exiles  from  their  own  country 
— whether  they  fled  from  despotism  or  democracy, — 
whether  they  were  kings  discrowned,  or  humble  citi- 
zens in  danger, — have  looked  to  England  as  their 
home.  Such  refugees  were  safe  from  the  dangera 
which  they  had  escaped.  No  solicitation  or  menace 
from  their  own  government  could  disturb  their  right 
of  asylum ; and  they  were  equally  free  from  molestation 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  The  crown  indeed 
had  claimed  tlie  right  of  ordering  aliens  to  withdraw 
from  the  realm : but  this  prerogative  had  not  been 
exercised  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.^  From  that 
period, — tlirough  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  a dis- 
puted succession,  and  treasonable  plots  against  the 
state,  no  foreigners  had  been  disturbed.  If  guilty  of 
crimes,  they  were  punished : but  otherwise  enjoyed 
the  full  protection  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  until  1793,  that  a departure  from  this 
generous  pohcy  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  the  state.  The  revolution  in  France  had  driven 
hosts  of  political  refugees  to  our  shores.’-*  They  were 
pitied,  and  would  be  welcome.  But  among  the 
foreigners  claiming  our  hospitality.  Jacobin  emis- 
saries were  suspectetl  of  conspiring,  with  democratic 
associations  in  England,  to  overthrow  the  government. 
To  guard  against  the  machinations  of  such  men,  minis- 
ters sought  extraordinary  powers  for  the  supervision  of 


' Viz.,  in  1571, 1674,  and  1575.  8,000  bad  emifrrated  to  England. 

* In  Dec.  1702,  it  appeared  that  — Pari.  JStri.,  xxx.  147, 


Alien  Act, 
1793. 
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aliens,  and,  if  necessary,  for  their  removal  from  the 
realm.  Whetlier  this  latter  power  might  be  exercised 
by  the  crown,  or  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  became  a 
subject  of  controversy : but  however  that  might  be, 
the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Bill,  now  proposed,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  any  ancient  prerogative.  An  ac- 
count was  to  be  taken  of  all  foreigners  arriving  at  the 
several  ports,  who  were  to  bring  no  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion : they  were  not  to  travel  without  passports : the 
secretary  of  state  might  remove  any  suspected  alien 
out  of  the  realm  ; and  all  aliens  might  be  directed  to 
reside  in  such  districts  as  were  deemed  necessary  for 
public  security,  where  they  would  be  registered,  and 
required  to  give  up  their  arms.  Such  restraints  upon 
foreigners  were  novel,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  free  and  hberal  spirit  with  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  entertained.  Marked  wdth  extreme  jealousy 
and  rigour,  they  could  only  be  justified  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exigency  of  the  times.  They  were,  indeed, 
equivalent  to  a suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  demanded  proofs  of  public  danger  no  less 
conclusive.  In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  was  said 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dangerous 
aUens : that  discretionary  power  to  bo  entrusted  to  the 
executive  might  be  abused  ; and  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  policy  of  ministers  to  foment  the  public  apprehen- 
sions. But  the  right  of  the  state,  on  sufficient  grounds, 
to  take  such  precautions,  could  not  be  disputed.^  The 
bill  was  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year  only^  and 
was  passed  without  difficulty. 

So  urgent  was  deemed  the  danger  of  free  intercourse 
with  the  continent  at  this  period,  that  even  British 


> Pari.  Hist.,  XXX.  155-2.18.  > 33  Geo.  lU.  c.  4. 
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subjects  were  made  liable  to  unprecedented  restraints, 
by  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill.' 

The  Alien  Bill  was  renewed  from  time  to  time ; and  Alien  Biu 
throughout  the  year,  foreigners  continued  under  strict 
surveillance.  When  peace  was  at  length  restored, 
government  relaxed  the  more  stringent  provisions  of 
the  war  alien  bills;  and  proposed  measures  better 
suited  to  a time  of  peace.  This  was  done  in  1802,  and 
again  in  1814.  But,  in  1816,  when  public  tranquillity 
prevailed  throughout  Europe,  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing such  measures,  even  in  a modified  form,  was 
strenuously  contested.''' 

Again,  in  1818,  opposition  no  less  resolute  was  AhrnBiu 
offered  to  the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Bill.  Ministers 
were  urged  to  revert  to  the  liberal  policy  of  former 
times,  and  not  to  insist  further  upon  jealous  restrictions 
and  invidious  powers.  The  hardships  which  foreigners 
might  suffer  from  sudden  banishment  were  especially 
dwelt  upon.  Men  who  had  made  England  their  home, 

— bound  to  it  by  domestic  ties  and  affections,  and 
carrying  on  trade  under  protection  of  its  laws, — were 
liable,  without  proof  of  crime,  on  secret  information, 
and  by  a clandestine  procedure,  to  one  of  the  gravest 
punishments.®  This  power,  however,  was  rarely  exer- 
cised, and  in  a few  years  was  surrendered."*  During 
the  political  convulsions  of  the  continent  in  1848,  the 
executive  again  received  authority,  for  a limited  time, 
to  remove  any  foreigners  who  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  ® : but  it  was  not  put  in  force 
in  a single  instance.®  The  law  has  still  required  the 

• Pari.  Hist.,  XXX. 682, 928.  ‘In  1820:  6 Geo.  H".  c.  37; 

’ Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Scr.,  xxxiv.  Hons.  Deb.,  2nd  &r.,  x.  1376. 

430,  617.  * 11  & 12  Viet  c. 

» xxxviii.  621,  736,  811,  • Pari.  Return,  1860  (688). 

&C. ; 68  Geo.  HI.  c.  06. 
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registration  of  aliens  ‘ : but  its  execution  has  fallen  more 
and  more  into  disuse.  The  confidence  of  our  policy, 
and  the  prodigious  intercoui'se  developed  by  facilities 
of  communication  and  the  demands  of  commerce,  have 
practically  restored  to  foreigners  that  entire  freedom 
which  they  enjoyed  before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  improved  feeling  of  rarliament  in  regard  to 
foreigners  was  marked  in  1844  by  Mr.  Hutt’s  wise 
and  hberal  measure  for  the  naturalisation  of  alien.s.’ 
Confidence  succeeded  to  Jealousy;  and  the  legislature, 
instead  of  devising  impediments  and  restraints,  offered 
welcome  and  citizenship. 

While  the  law  had  provided  for  the  removal  of 
aliens,  it  was  for  the  safety  of  England, — not  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  states.  The  right  of  asylum  was 
as  inviolable  as  ever.  It  was  not  for  foreign  govern- 
ments to  dictate  to  England  the  conditions  on  which 
ahens  under  her  protection  should  be  treated.  Of 
this  principle,  the  events  of  1802  offered  a remarkable 
illustration. 

During  the  short  peace  succeeding  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, demanded  that  our  government  should  “ remove 
out  of  the  British  dominions  all  the  French  princes  and 
their  adherents,  together  with  the  bishops  and  other 
individuals,  whose  political  principles  aud  eonduct  must 
necessarily  occasion  great  jealousy  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment.” ® 

To  this  demand  Lord  Ilawkesbury  replied,  his  Ma- 
jesty “ certainly  e.xpects  that  all  foreigners  who  may 
reside  within  his  dominions  should  not  only  hold  a 

• 7 Geo.  IV.  c.  64;  6 & 7 Will.  • Mr.  Merry  to  Ix>rd  Ilnwkes- 
IV.  c.  11.  bury,  June  4th,  1802;  I’arl.  Hist., 

» 7 & 8 Viet  c.  C6 ; 10  & 11  xxx.  1263. 

Viet.  c.  83. 
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conduct  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  but 
should  abstain  from  all  acts  which  may  be  hostile  to 
the  government  of  any  country,  with  which  his  Majesty 
may  be  at  peace.  As  long,  however,  as  they  conduct 
themselves  according  to  these  principles,  his  Majesty 
would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  with  his 
honour,  and  with  the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  to 
deprive  them  of  that  protection  which  individuals, 
resident  in  his  dominions,  can  only  forfeit  by  their  own 
misconduct.”  * 

Still  more  decidedly  were  these  demands  reiterated. 

It  was  demanded,  1st.  That  more  effectual  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  pub- 
lications. 2nd.  That  certain  persons  named  should  be 
sent  out  of  Jersey.  3rd.  “ That  the  former  bishops 
of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  all  those  who,  like 
them,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  seek  to  raise 
disturbances  in  the  interior  of  France,  shall  likewise 
be  sent  away.”  4th.  That  Georges  and  his  adherents 
shall  be  transported  to  Canada.  5th.  That  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  be  recommended  to  repair 
to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their  family. 

6th.  That  French  emigrants,  wearing  orders  and  de- 
corations of  the  ancient  government  of  France,  should 
be  required  to  leave  England.  These  demands  as- 
sumed to  be  based  upon  a construction  of  the  recent 
treaty  of  Amiens  ; and  effect  was  expected  to  be  given 
to  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act.''* 

These  representations  were  frankly  and  boldly  met.  of 
For  the  repression  of  seditious  witings,  our  govern-  ooTernl" 
ment  would  entertain  no  measure  but  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  law.*  To  apply  the  Alien  Act  in  aid  of 

• Lord  Hawkenbury  to  Mr.  Aug.  17th,  1802. 

Merry,  10th  June,  1802.  ’ Seo  mjtra,  p.  170. 

’ M.  Otto  to  Lord  Ilawkesbury, 
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the  law  of  libel,  and  to  send  foreign  writera  out  of  the 
country,  because  they  were  obnoxious,  not  to  oiu*  own 
government,  but  to  another,  was  not  to  be  listened  to. 

The  removal  of  other  French  emigrants,  and  especially 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Boimbon,  was  refiised,  and 
every  argument  and  precedent  adduced  in  support  of  the 
demand  refuted.  ‘ The  emigrants  in  Jersey  had  already 
removed,  of  their  own  accord  ; and  the  bishops  would 
be  required  to  leave  England  if  it  could  be  proved  th^t 
they  had  been  distributing  papers  on  the  coast  of  France, 
in  order  to  disturb  the  government : but  sufficient  proof 
of  this  charge  must  be  given.  As  regards  M.  Georges, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  circulating  papers  hostUe 
to  the  government  in  France,  his  Majesty  agreed  to 
remove  him  from  our  European  dominions.  The  king 
refused  to  withdraw  the  rights  of  hospitality  from  the 
French  princes,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
were  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  He  also  declined  to  adopt  the  harsh  mea- 
sure which  had  been  demanded  against  refugees  who 
continued  to  wear  French  decorations.^ 

The  ground  here  taken  has  been  since  maintained. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  presence  or  acts  of  a foreigner 
may  be  displeasing  to  a foreign  power.  If  that  rule 
were  accepted,  where  would  be  the  right  of  asylum  ? 
The  refiigee  would  be  followed  by  the  vengeance  of 
liis  own  government,  and  driven  forth  from  the  home 
he  had  chosen,  in  a free  country.  On  this  point, 
Englishmen  have  been  chivalrously  sensitive.  Having 
undertaken  to  protect  the  stranger,  they  have  resented 
any  menace  to  him,  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  Dis- 
affection to  the  rulers  of  his  own  country  is  natural 
to  a refugee  : his  banishment  attests  it.  Poles  hated 

> Mr.  Merry  to  Lord  Ilawkes-  * Lord  Ilawkesbury  to  Mr.  Merry, 
bury,  Juno  17th,  1802.  Aug.  28tb,  1802. 
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Russia : Hungarians  and  Italians  were  hostile  to  Aus- 
tria : French  Royalists  spumed  the  repubhc,  and  the 
first  empire  : Charles  X.  and  Louis  Napoleon  were 
disafiected  to  Louis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French : 
legitimists  and  Orleanists  ahke  abhorred  the  French 
republic  of  1848,  and  the  revived  empire  of  1852.  But 
all  were  safe  under  the  broad  shield  of  England. 
Every  pohtical  sentiment,  every  discussion  short  of 
hbel,  enjoyed  freedom.  Every  act  not  prohibited  by 
law, — however  distasteful  to  other  states, — was  en- 
titled to  protection.  Nay  more  : large  numbers  of 
refugees,  obnoxious  to  their  own  rulers,  were  main- 
tained by  the  liberality  of  the  Enghsh  government. 

This  generosity  has  sometimes  been  abused  by  aliens, 
who,  under  cover  of  our  laws,  have  plotted  against 
friendly  states.  There  are  acts,  indeed,  which  the  laws 
could  only  have  tolerated  by  an  oversight ; and  in  this 
category  was  that  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  sove- 
reign of  a friendly  state.  The  horrible  conspiracy  of 
Orsini,  in  1858,  had  been  plotted  in  England.  Not 
countermined  by  espionage,  nor  checked  by  jealous 
restraints  on  personal  hberty,  it  had  been  matured  in 
safety ; and  its  more  overt  acts  had  afterwards  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  in  France.  The  crime  was 
execrated  : but  how  could  its  secret  conception  have 
been  prevented  ? So  far  our  laws  were  blameless.  The 
government  of  France,  however,  in  the  excitement  of 
recent  danger,  angrily  remonstrated  against  the  alleged 
impunity  of  assassins  in  this  country.^  Englishmen 
repuchated,  with  just  indignation,  any  tolerance  of 
murder.  Yet  on  one  point  were  our  laws  at  fault. 
Orsini’s  desperate  crime  was  imexampled  : planned 
in  England,  it  had  been  executed  beyond  the  hmits  of 
British  jurisdiction  : it  was  doubtful  if  his  confederates 
' Despatch  of  Count  Walcweki,  Jan.  20tb,  1858. 


The  Orsini 
eonspiracjr 
1858. 
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could  be  brouglit  to  justice ; and  certain  that  tlicy 
would  escape  without  adequate  punishment.  Ministers, 
beUeving  it  due,  no  less  to  France  than  to  the  vindication 
of  our  own  laws,  that  this  anomaly  should  be  corrected, 
projwsed  a measure,  with  that  object,  to  Parliament  But 
the  Commons,  resenting  imputations  upon  this  country, 
which  had  not  yet  been  repelled ; and  jealous  of  the 
apparent  dictation  of  France,  under  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  legislate,  refused  to  entertain  the  bill.* 
A powerful  ministry  was  struck  down  ; and  a rupture 
hazarded  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Yet  to  the 
measure  itself,  apart  from  the  circumstances  under  wliich 
it  was  offered,  no  valid  objection  could  be  raised ; and 
three  years  later,  its  provisions  were  silently  admitted 
to  a place  in  our  revised  criminal  laws.* 

A just  protection  of  political  refugees  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  surrender  of  criminals.  All  nations 
have  a common  interest  in  the  punishment  of  heinous 
crimes  ; and  upon  this  principle,  England  entered  into 
extradition  treaties  with  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  mutually  dehvering  up  to  justice 
persons  charged  with  murder,  piracy,  arson,  or  for- 
gery, committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the 
contracting  states.®  England  offers  no  asylum  to  such 
criminals  ; and  her  own  jurisdiction  has  been  vastly  ex- 
tended over  offenders  escaping  from  justice.  It  is  a wse 
policy, — conducive  to  the  comity  of  civilised  nations. 


1 Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  Rtnend- 
ment  on  second  reading. — Hans. 
Deh.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxlviii.  1742,  &c. 

» 24  & 25  Viet.  c.  100,  § 4. 

* Treaty  with  France,  1843,  con- 
firmed by  6 & 7 Viet.  c.  76  ; treaty 
with  United  States,  1842,  confirmed 
by  0 & 7 Viet.  c.  76.  I’rovi.sions 
to  the  same  elFect  had  been  com- 
prised in  the  treaty  of  Amiens; 
and  also  in  a treaty  with  the  United 


Slates  in  1794.— Int. 
Law,  i.  427 ; Ilans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser., 
bti.  1.325;  Ixii.  604.  In  1862,  after 
the  period  of  this  history,  the  like 
arrangement  was  made  with  Den- 
mark ; 26  & 26  Viet.  c.  70.  In 
1864,  a similar  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  Prussia,  but  not  confirmed 
by  Parliament;  Ilans.  Deb.,  26th 
and  27th  July. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  POLITICAL  HISTORY: LEADING  INCI- 

DENTS AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOT- 
LAND, AND  IRELAND: — E.XACTION  OF  CONFORMITY  WITH  THE  STATE 

CHURCH  : SKETCH  OF  THE  PENAL  CODE  AGAINST  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 

AND  NONCONFORMISTS  : STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  OTHER  RELI- 
GIOUS BODIES  ON  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.  : GRADUAL  RE- 
LAXATION OF  THE  PENAL  CODE: HISTORY  OF  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS 

PRIOR  TO  THE  REGENCY. 

Lv  the  sixteenth  century,  the  history  of  the  cliurcli  is 
ttie  history  of  England.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  church  to 
the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  and  society,  con- 
tributed,  Avith  political  causes,  to  convulse  the  kingdom 
Avith  civil  Avars  and  revolutions.  And  in  later  and 
more  settled  times,  they  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  political  annals  of  the  country.  The  struggles, 
the  controversies,  the  polity,  aud  the  laAvs  of  one  age, 
are  the  inheritance  of  another.  Henry  VIU.  and 
Elizabeth  bequeathed  to  their  successors  ecclesiastical 
strifes  Avhich  haA'e  disturbed  every  subsequent  reign  ; 
and,  after  tliree  centuries,  the  results  of  the  Eeforma- 
tiou  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 

A brief  revicAV  of  the  leading  incidents  and  conse-  Thechurcli 

Cl  ” -11  i 1 • 1 before  the 

quences  ot  that  momentous  event  avuI  serve  to  elucidate  Reform- 
the  later  history  of  the  church  and  other  rehgious 
bodies,  in  their  relations  to  the  state. 

For  centuries,  the  Catholic  church  had  been  at  once 
the  church  of  the  state,  and  the  church  of  the  people.  All 
the  subjects  of  the  croAvn  acknoAvledgetl  her  authority, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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accepted  her  doctrines,  participated  in  her  ofTices,  and 
worshipped  at  her  consecrated  shrines.  In  her  rela- 
tions to  the  state  she  approached  the  id(!al  of  Hooker, 
wherein  tlie  church  and  tlie  commonwealth  were  iden- 
tified : no  one  being  a member  of  the  one,  who  wa.s 
not  also  a member  of  the  other.'  But  under  the  shadow 
of  this  majestic  unity  grew  ignorance,  errors,  supersti- 
tion, imperious  authority  and  pretensions,  excessive 
wealth,  and  scandalous  corruption.  Freedom  of  thought 
was  proscribed.  To  doubt  the  infallible  judgment  of 
the  church  was  heresy, — a inortid  sin,  for  which  the 
atonement  was  recanhition  or  death.  Fi-om  the  time 
of  Wicklifie  to  the  Ivcformation,  heresies  and  schisms 
were  rife* : the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  iuilu- 
ence  of  her  clergy  were  gradually  impaired  ; and  at 
length,  she  was  overpowered  by  the  ecclesiastical  revo- 
lution of  Henry  VITI.  With  her  supremacy,  perished 
the  semblance  of  religious  union  in  England. 

So  vast  a change  as  the  Reformation,  in  the  religious 
faith  and  habitudes  of  a people,  could  not  have  been 
effected,  at  any  time,  without  wide  and  permanent 
dissensions.  When  men  were  first  invited  to  think,  it 
was  not  probable  that  they  should  think  alike.  But 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  were 
such  as  to  aggravate  theological  schisms,  and  to  em- 
bitter the  contentions  of  religious  parties.  It  was  an 
age  in  which  power  was  wielded  witli  a rough  hand  ; 
and  the  refonn  of  the  church  was  accompanied  with 
plunder  and  persecution.  The  confiscation  of  church 

' Rook  Tiii.,  [2]  Kekle’s  Ed.  church." — Gilpm,  ii.  20. — .Soe  al.«o 
iii.  411.  BUhop  ( iurdiner  bad  al-  G/atlslonc's  State  and  C'hi4rch,  4th 
ready  exprc.S'cd  the  same  theory;  Ed.  i.  0 — .‘il. 

“ the  realm  and  the  church  consist  * Warner,  i.  627 ; Konnet’s  Hist., 
of  the  same  peraons ; and  as  the  i.  205 ; Collier's  Eccl.  Hi.>it.,  i. 
king  is  the  head  of  the  realm,  he  670;  Et'hanl's  Hist.,  160;  Bur- 
must,  therefore,  he  head  of  the  net’s  Hist,  of  the  lleformation,  i.  27. 
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property  envenomed  tlie  religious  antipathies  of  the 
Catliolic  clergy : the  cruel  and  cajiricious  rigour  with 
which  every  communion  Ava.s,  in  turn,  oppressed, 
estranged  and  divided  the  laity.  The  changes  of  faith 
and  policy, — sometimes  progressive,  sometimes  reac- 
tionaiy, — which  marked  the  long  and  painful  throes  of 
the  Eefonnation,  from  its  inception  under  Henry  VIII. 
to  its  final  consummation  under  Elizabeth,  left  no  party 
without  its  wrongs  and  sufferings. 

Toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  were  unknown. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  recognisetl  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  uphold  truth  and  repress  error.  In  this 
conviction,  reforming  prelates  concurred  with  popes 
and  Roman  divines.  The  Reformed  church,  owing  her 
very  life  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  assumed  the 
same  authority,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  as  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  pretended  to  infallibility.  Not  to 
accept  the  doctrines  or  ceremonies  of  the  state  church, 
for  the  time  being,  was  a crime ; and  conformity  with 
the  new  faith  as  with  the  old,  was  enforced  by  the 
dungeon,  the  -scaffTold,  the  gibbet,  and  the  torch. ^ 

The  Reformed  church  being  at  length  established 
under  Elizabeth,  the  policy  of  her  reign  demands 
especial  notice.  Finding  her  fair  realm  distracted  by 
the  religious  convulsions  of  the  hist  three  reigns,  she 
insisted  upon  absolute  unity.  She  exacted  a strait 
conformity  of  doctrine  and  observance,  denied  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  her  subjects,  and  attached  civil 
disabihties  to  dissent  from  the  state  church.  By  the 
first  act  of  her  reign ^ the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
required  to  be  taken  as  a qualification  for  every 

' “A  prince  being:  OfxVs deputy,  to  Edward  VI. — BttrncCs  77iV.,  i. 
ou*rht  punUh  impieties  af^aiuat  111. 

Ood,”  wiid  ArcbbUliop  Cranmer  * lEliz.  c.  1. 
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ecclcsiasticjJ  benefice,  or  civil  office  under  the  crown. 
The  act  of  uniformity'  enforced,  with  severe  penalties, 
conformity  with  the  ritual  of  the  established  church, 
and  attendance  upon  its  services.  A few  years  later, 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was,  for  the  fiisit  time,  required 
to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.^ 

The  Catholics  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  state 
church,  but  disaffected  to  the  queen  herself.  They 
contested  her  right  to  the  crown  ; and  despairing  of 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith,  or  even  of  tolera- 
tion, during  her  life,  they  plotted  against  her  throne. 
Hence  the  Catholic  religion  was  associated  with  trea- 
son ; and  the  measures  adopted  for  its  repression  were 
designed  as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  for  the 
discouragement  of  an  obnoxious  faith. ^ 

To  punish  popish  recusants,  penalties  for  non-attend- 
ance upon  the  services  of  the  church  were  multiplied'*, 
and  enforced  with  mei'ciless  rigour.®  The  Catholic 
religion  was  utterly  proscribed  : its  priests  were  ba- 
nished, or  hiding  as  traitors®  : its  adherents  constrained 
to  attend  the  services  of  a church  which  they  spurned 
as  schismatic  and  heretical. 

Wiiile  Catholics  were  thus  proscribed,  the  ritual  and 
polity  of  tlie  Keformed  church  were  narrowing  the 
foundations  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  The  doc- 
trinal modifications  of  the  Roman  creed  were  cautious 
and  moderate.  The  new  ritual,  founded  on  that  of  the 


* 2 Eliz.  c.  2. 

’ 5 Eliz.  c.  1. 

* 1.3  Eliz.  c.  2;  13urnpt'»  Ilipt., 
ii.  354 ; Short's  Hist,  of  the  Cliureh, 
273. 

* 23  Eliz.  c.  1 ; 29  Eliz.  c.  0: 
.33  Eliz.  c.  2 ; 35  Eliz.  c.  1 ; 
Strj'po's  Life  of  'Whitpift,  95; 


Collier's  Eccl.  IlisL,  ii.  6.37  ; 
Wiimer,  ii.  287 ; Kennet's  Hist, , 
ii.  497. 

‘ Linpard,  note  «,  viii.  350 ; 
Dodd's  Church  Hist.,  iii.  75  ; and 
Jlutler's  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Catho- 
lics, i.  230. 

« 27  Eliz.  c.  2. 
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Catliolic  church,*  was  shuple,  eloquent,  and  devotional. 
The  j)atent  errors  and  superstitions  of  Home  were  re- 
nounced : but  otherwise  her  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
were  respected.  The  extreme  tenets  of  Eome,  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  Geneva  on  the  other,  were  avoided. 
The  design  of  Eeforniers  was  to  restore  the  primitive 
church '•*,  rather  than  U)  settle  controversies  already 
arising  among  Protestants.®  Such  moderation, — due 
rather  to  the  predilections  of  Lutheran  Eeformeis,  and 
the  leaning  of  some  of  tliem  to  the  Eoman  faith,  than 
to  a profound  policy, — was  calculated  to  secure  a wide 
conformity.  The  respect  shown  to  the  ritual,  and  many 
of  the  observances  of  tlie  Cluirch  of  Eome,  made  the 
change  of  religion  less  abrupt  and  violent  to  tlie  great 
body  of  the  people.  But  extreme  parties  were  not  to 
be  reconciled.  The  more  faithful  Catholics  refused 
to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  other 
chenshed  doctrines  and  traditions  of  tlieir  church. 
Neither  concihated  by  concessions,  nor  coerced  by 
intimidation,  they  remained  true  to  tlie  ancient 
foith. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  veiy  conces,sions  to  Eoman- 
ism  repelled  the  Calvinistic  Eefonners,  w'ho  spurned 
every  vestige  of  the  Eoman  ritual,  and  repudiated  the 
form  of  church  government,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  was  maintained  in  its  ancient 
integrity.  They  condemned  every  ceremony  of  the 
church  of  Eome  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious^ ; they 


' Cardwell’s  Hist,  of  tbe  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

“ Bishop  Jewel’s  Apology,  ch. 
yii.  Diy.  3,  c.  x.  l)iv.  1,  Ac. ; Short’s 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  238;  Mant’s 
Notes  to  Articles. 

’ Lawrence’s  Bampton  Lectures, 
237 ; Short’s  Hist.,  100 ; h’roude’s 
Hist.,  vii.  70. 


* In  matters  of  ceremonial  they 
ohjccted  to  the  wearing  of  the 
surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
the  office  of  sponsors  in  baptism ; 
the  use  of  the  ring  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment, the  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  music  in  the  services  of 
the  church.  They  also  objected  to 
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abhorred  episcopacy,  and  hivourcd  the  rrosbyteriaii 
fonn  of  govermnent  in  tlic  clmrch.  Toleration  iniglit 
have  softened  the  asperities  of  tlieological  controversy, 
until  time  had  reconciled  many  of  the  differences 
sj)ringing  from  the  lieformation.  A few  enlightened 
statesmen  would  gladly  have  practised  it* ; but  the 
inuxjrious  temper  of  the  queen*,  and  the  bigoted  zeal 
of  her  lailing  churchmen,  would  not  suffer  the  least 
hberty  of  conscience.  Not  even  waiting  for  outwiud 
signs  of  departure  from  the  standard  of  the  church,  they 
jealously  enforced  subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion ; 
and  addressed  searching  interrogatories  to  the  clergj',  in 
order  to  extort  confessions  of  doubt  or  nonconformity.* 
Even  the  oath  of  supremacy,  designed  to  discover 
Catholics,  was  also  a stumbling-block  to  many  ruritans. 
The  former  denied  the  queen’s  supremacy,  because 
they  still  owned  that  of  the  Pope  ; many  of  the  lat- 
ter hesitated  to  acknowledge  it,  as  irreconcilable  with 
their  own  church  polity.  One  party  were  known  to  be 
disloyal : the  other  were  faithful  subjects  of  the  crown. 
But  confonnity  with  the  reformed  ritual,  and  attend- 
ance upon  the  services  of  the  church,  were  enforced 
against  both,  with  indiscriminating  l igour.'*  hi  aiming 
at  unity,  the  church  fostered  dissent. 

The  early  Puritans  had  no  desire  to  separate  from 
the  national  church  : but  were  deprived  of  their  beno- 


the  ordination  of  priests  -n-itiiout  a 
call  by  their  lliH'ks. — Heylyn’s 
llist.  of  the  Prt>sl)yteriiins,  5J51>. 

’ Strvpe’s  Life  ^of  Whitgift,  i. 

* Elizabeth’s  policy  may  ho  de- 
scribed in  her  o^^^I  words : — “ She 
would  8uppre.«s  the  papietical  rcli- 
ion,  that  it  should  not  prow : 
ut  would  root  out  puritnnism,  and 
the  fayourers  thereof.” — Wry/w’s 


JEvd.  Aiinnl.y,  iv.  242. 

* Strype’s  Keel,  .\nnals,  iii.  81 
Strv|w’8  Life  of  Whitgift,  iii.  lOti  ; 
Fuller’s  Church  Hist.,  ix.  150  ; 
SpaiTow,  123. 

* liiimet's  Hist,  of  the  Hofor- 
inntion,  iii.  f>87 ; Short’s  Hist,  of 
the  Church,  ,‘KXl;  Strvpe’s  Eccl. 
Annals,  iy.  03,  et  scy.‘;  Strvpo’s 
rorher,  lf)3,  22f>;  .Sliype’s  Criu- 
dal,  00  ; Fronde’s  Hist.j  li.  134. 
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fices,  and  cast  forth  by  persecution.  Tliey  sought 
further  to  reform  her  polity  and  ceremonies,  upon  tlie 
Calvinistic  model ; and  claimed  greater  latitude  in  their 
own  conformity.  They  objected  to  clerical  vestments, 
and  other  forms,  rather  than  to  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine ; and  were  slow  to  form  a distinct  communion. 

They  met  secretly  for  prayer  and  worship,  hoping  that 
truth  and  pure  religion  would  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
church,  according  to  their  cherished  principles,  as  Pro- 
testantism had  prevailed  over  the  errom  of  Home.  The 
ideal  of  the  Presb)’terians  was  a national  church,  to 
whicli  they  clung  through  all  their  sufferings : but 
tliey  were  driven  out,  with  stripes,  from  the  church  of 
England.  The  Independents,  claiming  self-goveniment 
for  each  congregation,  repeUing  an  ecclesiastical  pohty, 
and  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  state,  natimally 
ftwoured  secession  from  the  establishment.  Separation 
and  isolation  were  the  very  foundation  of  their  creed  * ; 
and  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  they  had  spread 
themselves  widely  through  the  country,  being  chiefly 
known  as  Brownists.^  Protestant  nonconformity  had 
taken  root  in  the  land ; and  its  growth  was  momentous 
to  the  future  destinies  of  church  and  state. 

While  the  Reformed  church  lost  from  her  fold  con-  Close  oon- 
siderable  numbers  of  the  people,  her  connection  with 
the  state  was  far  more  intimate  tlian  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  There  was  no  longer  a divided  authority. 

The  crown  was  supreme  in  church  and  sUite  alike. 

The  Reformed  church  was  the  creation  of  Parhament : 
her  polity  and  ritual,  and  even  her  doctrines,  were 

' Ilcylvn’s  Hist,  of  tlic  Presby-  Hist,  of  Nonconformity;  Conder’s 
tcriaus,  lib.  vi. — x. ; Neal's  Hist,  View  of  aU  Religions, 
of  the  Puritans,  i.  ch.  iv.  &r. ; Bogue  * The  act  3C  Kliz.  c.  1,  was 
and  Rennetfs  Hist,  of  Diasenters,  passed  to  suppress  them. 

Intr.  68 — Co ; i.  109 — 140 ; Price’s 
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prescribed  by  statutes.  Slie  could  lay  no  claim  to  eccle- 
siastical independence.  Convocation  was  re.-trained 
from  exercising  any  of  its  functions  without  the  king’s 
licence.*  No  canons  had  force  without  his  assent ; and 
even  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  clerg}%  in  convocation, 
were  henceforward  confirmed  by  Parliament.  Bishops, 
dignitaries  and  clergy  looked  up  to  the  crown,  as 
the  only  source  of  power  within  the  realm.  La}Tnen 
administered  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ; and 
expounded  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Lay  patronage 
placed  the  greater  part  of  the  benefices  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown,  the  barons,  and  the  landowners.  The 
constitution  of  the  church  was  identified  with  that  of 
the  state ; and  their  union  was  political  as  well  as 
religious.  Tlie  church  leaned  to  the  government, 
rather  than  to  the  jieople  ; and,  on  her  side,  became  a 
powerful  auxiliaiy  in  maintaining  the  a.seendency  of  the 
crown,  and  the  aristocracy.  The  union  of  ecclesiasticjd 
supremacy  with  prerogatives,  already  excessive,  dan- 
gerously enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown  over  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  people.  Authority  had 
too  strong  a fidcnnn ; and  threatened  the  realm  with 
absolute  subjection : but  the  wrongs  of  Puritans  pro- 
voked a spirit  of  resistance,  which  eventually  won  for 
Engli.dimen  a surer  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Beformation  had  taken  a different 
course  in  Scotland.  The  Calvinists  had  triumphed. 
They  had  overtlirown  i*piscopacy,  and  established  a 
Presbyterian  church,  upon  their  own  cherished  model. ^ 

' 26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19;  Froude's  of  the  ReformBtion  j Robertson’s 
Hist , ii.  19.3 — 108,  .“I2.5,  iv.  479.  Hist,  of  Scotland;  Tvtler's  Hist, 

’ 1600 — 1592. — The  events  of  of  Scofhuid  ; Cook’s  fli.st.  of  tho 
this  jM^riod  are  amply  illustrated  in  Reformation  in  Sk-otland ; Cunning- 
Spottiswood's  Hist,  of  the  Church  ham’s  Church  Hist,  i.  351 ; Row’s 
of  Scotland;  M'Crie’s  Lives  of  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ; Ste- 
Knox  and  MelviUe ; Knox's  Hist,  phen’s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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Their  creed  and  polity  suited  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
and  were  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  The  Catholic 
faith  was  renounced  everywhere  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  ; and  the  Eeformed  establishment  at 
once  assumed  the  comprehensive  character  of  a national 
church.  But  while  supported  by  the  people,  it  was  in 
constant  antagonism  to  the  state.  Its  rulers  repudiated 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  ‘ : resisted  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  courts'* ; and  set  up  pretensions  to  spiritual 
authority  and  independence,  not  unworthy  of  the 
church  they  had  lately  overthrown.®  They  woidd  not 
suffer  temporal  power  to  intrude  upon  the  spiritual 
church  of  Christ.^ 

The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church  was  republi- 
can ; her  power  at  once  spiritual  and  popular.  Instead 
of  being  governed  by  courtly  prelates  and  an  impotent 
convocation,  she  was  represented  by  the  general  assem- 
bly,— an  ecclesiastical  Parliament  of  wide  jurisdiction, 
little  controlled  by  the  civil  power.  The  leaders  of  that 
a.ssembly  were  bold  and  eaniest  men,  with  high  notions 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  a democratic  temper,  and 
habitual  reliance  upon  popular  support.  A church  so 
constituted  was,  indeed,  endowed  and  acknowledged 
by  the  state  : but  was  more  likely  to  withstand  the 


land ; Buckle's  Hist.,  ii.  ch.  3 ; 
Froude’s  Hist.,  tu.  110,  200. 

* In  the  Book  of  I’olitv,  it  is 
laid  down  that  “ the  power  eccle- 
siastical flows  immediately  from 
God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a tem- 
poral head  on  earth,  hut  only 
Christ,  the  only  spiritual  governor 
and  head  of  his  kirk.” 

* Cunningham’s  Church  Hist., 
f)3.5;  Calderwood’s  Hi.st.,  v.  457 — 
4(50,  475;  .Spottiswood's  Hist.,  iii. 
21  ; Tytler’s  Hist.,  vii.  .320;  Bucha- 
nan's i'en  Years’  Conflict,  i.  73 — 81. 


’ Mr.  Cunningham,  comparing 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  Scot- 
land, says  ; — “ With  both  there  has 
been  the  same  union  and  energy  of 
action,  the  same  assumption  of 
spiritual  supremacy,  the  same  de- 
fiance of  law  courts,  parliaments, 
and  kings.” — Pref.  to  Church  Hitt, 
of  Scolliind. 

* “ When  the  church  was  Roman, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  reform  it.  When  the  church 
was  I’rotcstant,  it  was  impiety  in 
the  magistrate  to  touch  it.’* — Cim- 
nim/hami  Church  Hist.,  L 637. 
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power  of  tlie  crown  and  aristocracy,  tlian  to  up- 
liold  it 

The  formal  connection  of  the  church  with  tlie  state 
was,  nevertheless,  maintained  with  scarcely  less  strict- 
ness than  in  England.  The  new  establishment  was 
the  work  of  the  legislature ; the  Protestant  rehgion 
was  originally  adopted ; the  church’s  confession  of 
faith  ratified  ; and  the  entire  Presbyterian  polity 
established  by  statute.  ^ And  further,  the  cro^vn  was 
represented  in  her  assembly,  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Eeformation  had  also  been  extended  to  Ire- 
land: but  in  a manner  the  most  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional. In  England  and  Scotland,  the  clergj'  and 
people  had  unquestionably  been  predisposed  to  changes 
in  the  Catholic  church  ; and  the  reforms  effected  were 
more  or  le.ss  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  But 
in  Ireland,  the  Eeformation  was  forced  upon  an  imyield- 
ing  priesthood,  and  a half-conquered  people.  The 
priests  were  driven  from  their  churches  and  homes,  by 
ministei-s  of  the  new  faith, — generally  Englishmen  or 
strangers, — who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  their 
flocks,  and  indifferent  to  their  conversion  or  teaching. 
Conformity  was  exacted  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
under  severe  penalties  : not  sought  by  appeals  to  the  rea- 
son and  conscience  of  a subject  race.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  Eeformation  never  took  root  in  Ii’eland  ? It 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  English  colonists  : 
but  many  who  abjured  the  Cathohe  faith,  declined  to 
join  the  new  estabhshment,  and  founded  Presbyteriau 
communions  of  their  own.  The  Eeformation  added  a 
neAV  clement  of  discord  between  the  colonists  and  the 
natives  : embittered  the  chronic  discontents  against  the 

* Scots  Acta,  1000 ; 160',  c.  4, 0,  7,  1502,  c.  110  j Ibid.,  1000,  c.  5,  2S 
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govcrnracnt ; and  founded  a foreign  cliurch,  witli  few 
coniinunicants,  in  the  midst  of  a hostile  and  rebelhous 
people.  It  was  a state  church : but,  in  no  sense,  the 
church  of  the  nation. ‘ 

Such  having  been  the  results  of  the  Eeformation,  the 
accession  of  James  united  the  three  crowns  of  these 
realms ; and  what  were  his  relations  to  the  church  ? 
In  England,  he  was  the  head  of  a state  church,  envi- 
roned by  formidable  bodies  of  Catholies  and  Ihiritans. 
In  Scotland,  a Presbyterian  church  had  been  founded 
upon  the  model  approved  by  Enghsh  Puritans.  In 
Ireland,  he  was  the  head  of  a church  maintained  by 
the  sword.  This  incongruous  heritage,  unwisely  used, 
brought  ruin  on  his  royal  house.  Ecared  among  a 
Presbyterian  people,  he  vexed  the  English  Puritans  with 
a more  rigorous  conformity  ; and  .spurning  the  religion 
of  his  own  countrj'men,  forced  upon  them  a hated 
episcopacy,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  obser- 
vances repugnant  to  their  creed.  No  less  intolerant 
of  his  own  mother’s  church,  he  hastened  to  aggravate 
the  penalties  against  Popish  recusants.  Such  was 
his  rancour  that  he  denied  them  the  right  of  edu- 
cating their  children  in  the  Catholic  faith.*  The  laws 
against  them  were  also  enforced  with  renewed  severity.® 
The  monstrous  plot  of  Guy  Fawkes  naturally  incensed 
Parliament  and  the  people  against  the  whole  body 
of  Catholics,  wdiose  religion  was  still  associated  with 
imminent  dimger  to  the  state  ; and  again  were  treason 
and  Popery  scourged  with  the  same  rod.  Further 
penalties  were  imposed  on  Popish  recusants,  not  at- 
tending the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  church ; 

* Lcland’B  Hist.,  ii.  106,  224,  Smith's  Irish  nistory  and  Irish 
itrc. ; Lanigan’a  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv.  207,  Character,  8.3,  88,  02,  *100. 

&c. ; Slant's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  ’1  Jac.  I.  c.  4. 

Ireland,  i.  ch.  2,  3,  4 ; Goldwin  * Lingard’s  Hist,  ix.  41,  56. 
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and  a new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised  to  test  their 
loyalty.^  In  Ireland,  Catholic  priests  were  banished 
by  proclamation  ; and  the  laws  rigorously  enforced 
against  the  laity  who  absented  themselves  from  Pro- 
testant worship.  The  king’s  only  claim  upon  the 
favour  of  the  Puritans  was  his  persecution  of  Papists  ; 
and  this  he  suddenly  renounced.  In  compliance  with 
engagements  entered  into  with  foreign  powers,  he 
began  openly  to  tolerate  the  Catholics ; and  granted  a 
pardon  to  all  who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  recu- 
sancy. The  breach  was  ever  widening  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  throne  ; and  while  the  monarch  was 
asserting  the  divine  right  of  kings,  his  bishops  were 
exalting  prelacy,  and  bringing  the  Eeformed  church 
nearer  to  the  Pomish  model. 

Charles  continued  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  Catho- 
lics, at  once  ofTensive  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  laws  which  his  prerogative  could  not  right- 
fully suspend.  Even  the  toleration  of  the  Stuarts, 
like  their  rigour,  was  beyond  the  law.  The  pre- 
rogatives and  supremacy  of  the  crown  were  alike 
abused.  Favouring  absolutism  in  the  state,  and 
domination  in  the  church,  Charles  found  congenial 
instruments  of  tjTanny  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commi.ssion, — in  Strafford  and  in  Liiud.  In  England  he 
oppressed  Puritans  : in  Scotland  he  introduced  a high 
church  liturgy,  which  provoked  rebelhon.  Arbitrary- 
rule  in  church  and  state  completed  the  alienation  of 
the  Puritan  party ; and  their  enmity  was  fatal.  The 
church  was  overthrown  ; and  a republican  common- 
wealth established  on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy.  The 
polity  of  the  Eeformation  was  riven,  as  by  a thunderbolt. 

The  Commonwealth  was  generally  favourable  to  reli- 

' 3 Jbc.  I.  c.  4,  5. 
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gious  liberty.  The  intolerance  of  Presbyterians,  indeed, 
was  fanatical.*  In  the  words  of  Milton,  “new  Presbyter 
was  but  old  Priest, — writ  large.”  Had  they  been  suf- 
fered to  exercise  uncontrolled  dominion,  they  would  have 
rivalled  Laud  himself  in  persecution.  But  Cromwell  gua- 
ranteed freedom  of  -worship  to  all  except  Papists  and 
Prelatists  ; declaring  “ that  none  be  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  public  religion  by  penalties  or  otherwise.”* 
Such  was  his  policy,  as  a statesman  and  an  Indepen- 
dent.® He  extended  toleration  even  to  the  Jews.^  Yet 
was  he  sometimes  led,  by  political  causes,  to  put  his 
iron  heel  upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  upon  Eoman  Catholics,  and  even  upon  Presby- 
terians.® Tlie  church  party  and  Eoman  Catholics  had 
fouglit  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war ; and  the  hands 
of  churchmen  and  Puritans  were  red  with  each  others’ 
blood.  To  religious  rancour  was  added  the  vengeance 
of  enemies  on  the  battle-field. 

Before  the  king’s  fall,  he  had  been  forced  to  restore 
the  Presbyterian  polity  to  Scotland®;  and  the  Cove- 
nantei-s,  in  a furious  spirit  of  fanaticism,  avenged  upon 


' Life  of  Baxter,  lO.'J.  Their 
clerffj’  in  London  protested  against 
toleration  to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, Dec.  18th,  ItUJj,  saying,  “we 
cannot  dissemble  how  we  detest  and 
abhor  this  innch  endeavoured  tole- 
ration.”— Prit  e's  Jlini.  of  Suncon- 
formihj,  ii.  .S29.  Edwards,  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  denounced  tole- 
ration ns  “ the  grand  design  of  the 
devil,”  and  “ the  most  ready,  com- 
pendious, and  sure  way  to  destroy 
all  religion,” — “ all  the  devils  in 
hell  and  their  instniments  Ijeing  at 
work  to  promote  it.” — Oangnena, 
part  i.  58. 

* Whitelock's  Jlem.,  409,  570, 
C14;  Neal’s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
iv.  28,  l;j8,  3.08,  &c. 

’ Ilume  ntHrms,  somewhat  too 


broadly,  that  “of  all  the  Christian 
sects  this  was  the  first  which  during 
its  prosperity  os  well  as  its  adver- 
sity, always  adopted  the  principles 
of  toleration.” — Hist.,  v.  l08.  See 
also  Neal’s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
ii.  08;  iv.  144;  Collier,  820;  Ilal- 
1am ’a  Const.  Hist.,  i.  021 ; Short’s 
Hist.,  425  ; Brook’s  Ili.st.  of  Ueli- 
gious  Libertv,  i.  604,  613  —628. 

* Bate's  Lien.,  part  ii.  211. 

* laird  Clarendon’s  Hist.  vii.  2.5.3, 
2.54 ; Ba.xter’8  Life,  i.  04 ; Ken- 
net’s  Hist.,  iii.  200 ; Neal’s  I list,  of 
the  Puritans,  iv.  39, 122, 1:18,  144; 
Hume’s  Hist.,  v.  .308;  Butler’s 
Bum.  Cath.,  ii.  407 ; Parr’s  Life 
of  Archbishop  Usher ; Rushworth, 
vii.  308,  &c. 
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Episcopaliiias  the  wrongs  which  their  cause  had  sufTered 
in  the  last  two  reigns.  Every  age  brought  new  discords ; 
and  religious  differences  aimniingled  with  civil  strifes. 

After  tlie  llestoration,  lioundheads  could  expect  no 
mercy  from  Cavaliers  and  churchmen.  They  were 
spurned  as  dissenters  and  republicans.  'VMiile  in  the 
a.scendant,  their  gloomy  fanaticism  and  joyless  disci- 
pline had  outragal  the  natural  .sentiments  and  taste  of 
the  people  ; and  there  was  now  a strong  reaction  against 
them.  And  first  the  church  herself  was  to  be  purged 
of  Puritans.  Their  consciences  were  tried  by  a new 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  drove  forth  two  thousand  of 
her  clergj%  and  further  recruited  the  ranks  of  Protes- 
tant nonconformists.^  This  measure,  fruitful  of  future 
danger  to  the  church,  was  followed  by  a rigorous  code 
of  laws,  proscribing  freedom  of  worsliip,  and  multiply- 
ing civil  disabilities,  as  penalties  for  dissent. 

By  the  Corporation  Act,  no  one  could  be  elected 
to  a corporate  office  who  had  not  taken  the  sacrament 
within  the  ycar.‘‘^  By  another  Act,  no  one  could  serve 
as  a vestryman,  unless  he  made  a declaration  against 
taking  up  arms  and  the  covenant,  and  engaged  to 
conform  to  the  Liturgy.®  The  Five  Mile  Act  prohibited 
any  nonconformist  minister  from  coming  within  five 
miles  of  a corporate  town  ; and  all  nonconformists, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  from  teaching  in  any  public 
or  private  school.'*  The  monstrous  Conventicle  Act 
punished  attendance  at  meetings  of  more  than  five 
pei'sons,  in  any  house,  for  religious  worship,  with  im- 
prisonment and  transportation.®  Tliis,  again,  was  suc- 


' 1, “I  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  Cnlamy’a  ’ 15  Car.  IT.  c.  6. 

Nowonfomiist’s  Memorial,  Iiitr.  al,  * IS  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

&c. ; Hnxtor'a  Lift  and  Times,  by  ‘ KKkr.  II.  c.  4,  continued  nnd 

Calamy,  i.  IBl.  amended  by  22  Cur.  II.  c.  I. 

’ 13  Car.  II.  stat.  2,  c.  1. 
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ceedecl  by  a new  test,  by  which  the  clergy  were  required 
to  swear  that  it  was  not  lawful,  on  any  pre  tence  what- 
ever, to  Lake  up  arms  against  the  king.^  This  test, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  high  church,  touched  the 
consciences  of  none  but  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  many  of 
whom  refused  to  take  it,  and  further  swelled  the  ranks 
of  dissent. 

Wliile  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  narrowed 
by  such  laws  as  these,  nonconformists  were  pursued  by 
incessant  persecutions.  Eight  thousand  Protestants  are 
said  to  have  been  imprisoned,  besides  great  numbers  of 
Catholics.*  Fifteen  hundred  Quakers  were  confined  : of 
whom  three  hundred  and  fifty  died  in  prison.*  During 
this  reign,  indeed,  several  attempts  were  made  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  church  and  nonconformists^: 
but  the  irreconcilable  differences  of  the  two  parties,  the 
unyielding  disposition  of  churchmen,  and  the  imprac- 
ticable temper  of  nonconformists,  forbade  the  success 
of  any  scheme  of  comprehension. 

Nonconformists  having  been  discouraged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign.  Catholics  provoked  repression  at 
the  end.  In  1G73,  Parliament,  impelled  by  apprehen- 
sions for  the  Protestant  religion  and  civil  liberties  of 
the  people,  passed  tlie  celebrated  Test  Act.®  Designed 
to  e.xclude  Roman  Catholic  ministers  from  the  king’s 
councils,  its  provisions  yet  embraced  Protestant  non- 
conformists. That  body,  for  the  sake  of  averting  a 


• 17  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

’ Ilelaune's  Plea  for  Noncon- 
fonnietfi,  preface ; Short’s  Ili.st., 

n. ')9.  Oldniixon  goes  so  far  ns  to 

o. stimato  the  total  niimber  who  suf- 
fered on  account  of  their  relifrion, 
during  this  reiffn,  at  00,000! — His- 
tory of  the  Stuarts,  715. 

’ Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 

V.  17. 


* The  Savoy  Conference,  IflOl  ; 
Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  i.  l-'iO ; 
liumet's  Own  Time,  i.  :109;  Col- 
lier's Church  Hist,  ii.  870 ; Perry’s 
Hist,  ii.  .S17.  In  1000 ; Baxter’s 
Life,  iii.  2:1;  Burnet’s  Own  Time, 
i.  4.‘J0 ; Scheme  of  Tillotson  and 
Stillinpfleet,  1074;  Burnet’s  Life 
of  Tillotson,  42. 

‘ 26  Car.  II.  c.  2. 
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danger  common  to  all  Protestants,  joined  the  church  in 
supporting  a measure  fraught  witli  evil  to  themselves. 
They  were,  indeed,  promised  further  indulgence  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  even  an  exemption  from 
the  Test  Act  itself : but  the  church  party,  having  secured 
them  in  its  toils,  was  in  no  haste  to  release  thera.^ 

The  Church  of  Scotland  fared  worse  than  the  English 
nonconformists,  after  the  Eestoration.  Episcopacy  was 
restored : the  king’s  supremacy  reasserted  : the  entire 
polity  of  the  church  overthrown ; while  the  wrongs  of 
Episcopalians,  under  the  Commonwealth,  were  avenged, 
with  barbarous  cruelty,  upon  Presbyterians.® 

The  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberties  of  the  people 
being  threatened  by  James  II.,  all  classes  of  Protestants 
combined  to  expel  him  from  his  throne.  Again  the 
nonconformists  united  with  the  church,  to  resist  a 
common  danger.  They  were  not  even  conciliated 
by  his  declarations  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  indul- 
gence, in  which  they  perceived  a stretch  of  prerogative, 
and  a dangerous  leaning  towards  the  Cathohe  faith, 
under  the  guise  of  religious  freedom.  The  revolution 
was  not  less  Protestant  than  political ; and  Catholics 
w'cre  thrust  further  than  ever  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
constitution. 

The  recent  services  of  dissenters  to  the  chiu'ch  and 
the  Protestant  cause,  were  rewarded  by  the  Toleration 
Act.'*  This  celebrated  measure  repealed  none  of  the 
statutes  exacting  conformity  with  the  Church  of 


* Kcnnet’8  Hist.,  iii.  294 ; Bur- 
net's Own  Time,  i.  .S48,  610. 

• Scots  Acts,  1061,  c.  11  i 1009, 

c.  1 ; 1081,  c.  6 ; Wodrow’s 

Church  Hist.,  i.  190. 

’ Wixirow’s  Church  Hist.,  i.  67, 
2.10,  .190,  &c. ; Burnet's  Own  Time, 
i.  .hW>,  it.  410,  &c. ; Crookshank's 


Hist,  i.  154,  204,  &c. ; Buckle's 
Hist.,  ii.  281 — 2SI2;  Cunningham's 
Church  Hist.,  ii.  ch.  i. — vi. 

* 1 Will.  & Mar.  c.  8 ; contirmed 
hy  10  Anne,  c.  2 ; Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett’s Hist,  of  L>is.senters,  i.  187 — 
204. 
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England : but  exempted  all  persons  from  penalties,  on 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  .supremacy,  and 
subscribing  a declaration  against  transubstantiation.  It 
relieved  dissenting  ministers  from  the  restrictit)us  im- 
posed by  the  Actof  Uniformity  and  the  Conventicle  Act, 
upon  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  and  preach- 
ing in  meetings  : but  required  them  to  subscribe  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  wth  some  exceptions.^  The  dis- 
.senting  chapels  were  to  be  registered ; and  their  con- 
gregations protected  from  any  molestation.  A still 
easier  indulgence  was  given  to  the  Quakers : but 
toleration  Wiis  withheld  from  Homan  Catholics  and 
Unitarians,  Avho  found  no  favour  either  with  the  church 
or  nonconformists. 

The  Ti.)leration  Act,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  was 
at  least  the  first  recognition  of  the  right  of  public 
worship,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state  church.  It  was 
the  great  charter  of  dissent.  Far  from  granting  reli- 
gioiLS  liberty  : it  yet  gave  indulgence  and  security  from 
persecution. 

The  age  was  not  ripe  for  wider  principles  of  tole- 
ration. Catholics  and  Unitarians  were  soon  afteiwards 
])ursued  with  severer  penalties^;  and  in  1700,  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  Parliament  was  displayed  by  an  Act, — 
no  less  factious  than  bigoted, — which  cannot  bo  read 
without  astonishment.  It  offered  a reward  of  100/.  for 
the  discovery  of  any  Catholic  priest  performing  the 
offices  of  his  church : it  incapacitated  every  Eoraan 
Catholic  from  inheriting  or  purchasing  land,  unless  he 
abjured  his  religion  upon  oath  ; and  on  his  refusal,  it 
vested  his  property,  during  his  life,  in  his  next  of  kin, 
being  a Protestant.  He  was  even  prohibited  from 

* All  except  three  ftml  part  of  a AVill.  & M.  c.  0, 15,  9 & 

fourth.  See  infra^  p.  533.  10  WilL  111.  c.  52. 
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sending  his  children  abroad,  to  be  educated  in  his  own 
faith. ^ And  while  his  religion  was  thus  proscribed,  his 
civil  rights  were  further  restrained  by  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration.* 

Again  tlie  policy  of  comprehension  was  favoured  by 
William  III. : but  it  was  too  late.  The  chureli  was  far 
too  strong  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  convictions 
to  tlie  scruples  of  nonconfonnists.  Nor  was  she  for- 
getful of  her  own  wrongs  under  the  Commonwealth, 
or  insemsible  to  the  suflerings  of  Episcojialians  in 
Scotland.  On  tlie  other  side,  the  nonconformists,  con- 
firmed in  their  repugnance  to  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  bj’  the  persecutions  of  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  were  not  to  be  teinjited  by  small 
concessions  to  their  consciences,  or  by  the  doubtful 
prospecLs  of  preferment,  in  an  establishment  from  which 
they  could  expect  little  favour.^ 

To  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Eevolution  brought 
freedom  and  favour.  The  king’s  supremacy  was  finally 
renounced  ; Episcopacy,  against  which  she  had  vainl}- 
straggled  for  a hundred  years,  for  ever  abolished  ; her 
confession  of  faith  recognised  by  statute ; and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  confirmed.'*  But  William  HI.,  in 
restoring  the  privileges  of  the  church,  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  her  rulers  his  own  moderation  and  tole- 
rant spirit.  Fearing  the  persecution  of  Episcopalians 
at  their  hands,  he  wrote  thus  nobly  and  wisc-ly  to  the 
General  Assembly  : “ We  expect  that  your  management 
shall  be  such  that  w'e  may  have  no  rea.son  to  repent 

' n & 12'WilI.  III.C.4;  lijinifit's  1527,  .520;  Jlnmpt’s  Own  Timp,  ii. 
Own  Time,  iv.  400 ; Hutlpr’s  Hist.  &c.;  Kpnni't’s  Ilist.,  iii. 

Mora,  of  the  Cntholies,  iii.  I.‘i4 — 4sa,  5S1,  et  spy. ; Mncmiley's  Hist., 

] as,  270  ; Hurke’8  !Sppeclj  nt  Bristol,  iii.  SO,  40S  — 40.5:  Bopue  and 
17S0,  Works,  iii.  !iS5.  Bpnnett's  Hist.,  i.  207. 

’ l.a  Will.  IH.  c.  0.  * Scots  Acts,  lOSO,  c.  2;  ICiX), 

’ IVOyley's  Life  of  Snneroft,  c.  6 ; 1002,  c.  1 17. 
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what  we  have  done.  We  never  could  be  of  the  mind 
that  violence  was  snited  to  the  advancing  of  true  reli- 
gion : nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall  ever 
be  a tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party.”  ^ And 
not  many  years  afterwards,  when  Presbyterian  Scotland 
was  united  to  Episcopalian  England,  tlie  rights  of  her 
church,  in  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  were 
confirmed  and  declared  unalterable.^ 

To  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  reign  of  William  was 
made  terrible  by  new  rigours  and  ojipression.  They 
were  in  arms  for  the  exiled  king ; and  again  was  their 
fiuth  the  symbol  of  rebellion.  Overcome  by  the  sword, 
they  were  condemned  to  proscription  and  outlawry. 

It  was  long  before  Catholics  were  to  enjoy  indulgence. 
In  1711,  a proclamation  was  published  for  enforcing 
the  penal  laws  against  them  in  England.’'*  And  in  Ire- 
land, the  severities  of  former  reigns  were  aggravated  by 
Acts  of  Queen  Anne.'’  After  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
Parhament  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interest,  by  enforcing  the  laws  against  Papists.®  Again, 
in  1722,  the  estates  of  Eoman  Catholics  and  non-jurors 
were  made  to  bear  a .special  financial  burden,  not 
charged  upon  other  property.®  And,  lastly,  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745  called  forth  a proclamation,  in  the  spirit 
of  earlier  times,  offering  a reward  of  100/.  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  and  calling  upon 
magistrates  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

Much  of  the  toleration  which  had  been  conceded  to 
Protestant  nonconformists  at  the  Kevolution,  was  again 
wthdrawn  during  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne. 

* ^[acaulAy’8  Ilifit.,  iii.  708.  * 2 Anne,  c,  3,  0 ; 8 Anno,  c.  3. 

* Act  of  Union,  6 Anne,  c,  8 ; * 1 Oeo.  I.  c.  65. 

Scots  Acts,  1705,  c.  4 ; 1700,  c.  7.  ® 9 Geo.  I.  c.  18;  Pori.  Hist., 

* Bo}'co’fl  Koign  of  Queen  Anne,  viii.  51,  353. 

420,  &c. 
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Having  found  their  way  into  many  officcH,  by  taking 
the  sacrament,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1711,  against  occa- 
sional confonnitj',  by  wliich  disseutei's  were  dispossessed 
of  their  emploj’inents,  and  more  rigorously  disqualified 
in  future.*  Again  were  nonconformists  repelled,  with 
contumely,  from  honourable  fellowship  with  the  state. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  Schism  Bill  wils  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  the  vocation  of  schoolmaster  or 
private  teacher,  without  a declaration  of  conformity, 
and  a licence  from  a bishop.^  Both  these  statutes, 
however,  were  repealed  in  the  following  reign.^  With 
the  reign  of  George  II.  a wider  toleration  was  com- 
menced, in  another  form.  The  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  repealing  the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  ujion 
dis.senters  : but  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity  were  passed, 
by  which  persons  who  had  failed  to  qualify  themselves 
for  oflice,  were  protected.'* 

The  reign  of  George  III.  opened  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  religious  liberty.  The  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  high  church  party  had  been  broken  since  the  death 
of  Anne.  The  j)hrensies  of  Sacheverell  and  Atterbury 
had  yielded  to  the  hberal  ])hilosophy  of  Milton  and 
liocke,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Iloadley,  Warburton,  and 
^lontesquieu.  The  angry  disputations  of  convocation 
were  silenced.  The  church  was  at  peace ; and  the 
sUite  had  ceased  to  distrust  either  Eoman  Catholics  or 
nonconformists.  Never  since  the  Eeforination,  had  any 
monarch  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  a period  so  free 
from  religious  discords  and  embarrassments.  In 
former  reigns,  high  churchmen  had  been  tainted  with 


' 10  Anne,  c.  2 ; Rumet’s  Own 
Tinip,  ii.  .‘((14,  585,  &c. ; Hogue  and 
Itennett's  Hist.,  i.  228,  202. 

’12  -Ynue,  c.  7 ; I’url.  Hist,,  vi. 
l.TIOj  Hogue  and  Itennett’s  Hist., 


208. 

’ 6 Geo.  I.  c.  4. 

* The  first  of  these  Acta  was  in 
1727 ; 1 Geo.  II.  c.  23.  Hidlam’a 
Const  Hist.,  ii.  412. 
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Jacobite  sympathies:  now  all  parties  vied  in  attach- 
ment and  loyalty.  Once  more  the  church  was  wholly 
with  the  king  ; and  added  all  her  weight  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown.  Many  English  Catholics,  crushed 
by  pci-secution,  and  losing  hopes  of  the  restoration  of 
tlieir  own  faith,  had  gradually  conformed  to  a church, 
already  beginning  to  boast  a certain  antiquity, — en- 
shrined in  the  ancient  temples  of  their  forefathers, — 
respecting  their  traditions, — allied  to  the  state, — and 
enjoying  the  power,  wealth,  fashion,  and  popularity  of 
a national  establishment.  Some  of  this  body  had  been 
impliciited  in  both  the  Jacobite  rebellions  : but  their 
numbers  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  ; and  they  were 
now  universally  well-disposed  and  loyal.*  The  dis- 
senters had  been  uniformly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover ; and,  having  ceased  to  be  oppresserl, 
quietly  prospered,  without  offence  to  the  church.  The 
old  nonconformist  bodies, — the  offspring  of  the  Ke- 
formation,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, — so  far  from 
making  progress,  had  declined  in  numbers  and  acti- 
vity, since  the  time  of  William  III.®  There  had 

been  little  religious  zeal,  either  within  or  without 
the  church.  It  was  an  age  of  spiritual  indiffer- 
ence and  lethargy.®  With  many  noble  exceptions, 
the  clergy  had  been  inert  and  apathetic.  A benefice 


* In  17(57,  there  appear  to  have 
been  no  more  than  tS7,aiC ; and, 
in  1780,  (59,. •57(5.  They  had  2(X) 

chapels. — Census,  18.51:  Keport 

on  Keligdoiis  Worship,  ci.  In 
1(59(5,  out  of  2, .595), 78(5  freeholder.s 
in  Knvrland  and  AVales,  there  hiul 
been  l.’t, 8.5(5  Catholics. — Ibid.,  c. 
Daliymple,  book  i.  part  ii.  .-Vpp. ; 
Ilutler’s  Historical  Alem.oftho  Ca- 
tholics, iii.  1(52. 

’ Calamv’s  Life  & Times,  ii. 
529;  LorJ  Mahon’s  Hist.,  ii.  .‘572; 
Bogueand  Bennett's  Hist.,  iii.  314 


— .334.  In  KISK)  it  appearoil  that 
1 08,070  freeholders  in  England  and 
Wales  were  noncoufonnisls  (Cen- 
sus Report,  18)51,  c.)  ; but  ns  dis- 
sent chiefly  prevailed  in  tho  towns, 
this  return  must  have  fallen  very 
far  short  of  the  total  numbers. 

’ Bishop  Gibson’s  I’astoral  Let- 
ters, 2nd  Ed.,  1728,  p.  2 ; Butler’s 
advertisement  to  Analogy  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  1730;  .Vrchbishop 
Seeker's  Eight  Charges,  17:58,  p.  4; 
Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  i.  324, 
&c. 
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was  regarded  as  an  estate,  to  Avhich  was  attaclied  (lie 
performance  of  certain  ecclesiastical  duties.  Tliese 
once  performed, — the  service  read,  the  weekly  sermon 
preached,  the  child  christened,  the  parishioner  buried, 
— and  the  parson  differed  little  from  the  squire.  He  was 
generally  charitable,  kindly,  moral,  and  well  educated 
— according  to  the  standard  of  the  age, — in  all  but  the- 
ology.‘  But  his  spiritual  calling  sat  lightly  upon  him. 
Zealous  for  church  and  king,  and  honccstly  hating  dis- 
senters, he  was  unconscious  of  a mission  to  sjircad  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  the  people,  to  solve 
their  doubts,  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  longings,  and  to 
attach  their  religious  sympathies  to  the  church.'*'  The 
nonconformist  ministers,  a)mfortably  established  among 
their  flocks,  and  enjoying  their  modest  tenq>oralities, 
shared  the  spiritual  ease  of  churchmen.  They  were 
ruffled  by  no  sectarian  zeal,  or  restless  spirit  of  en- 
croachment. Many  even  conformed  to  the  Cffliirch  of 
England.  The  age  was  not  congenial  to  religious 
excitement  and  enthusiasm ; a lull  had  succeeded  to 
storms  and  agitations. 

Wcfipy  But  this  religious  calm  had  lately  been  disturbed 

Md^Vhito-  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  the  apostles  of  modern 
dissent.  These  eminent  men  were  both  brought  up  as 
fiiithful  disciples  of  the  church,  and  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  Not  impelled  to  their  extraordinary  mission 


* Bishop  Burnet  thus  speaks  of 
candidftte.s  for  ordination: — “ Those 
who  have  read  sonio  few  hooks, 
yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the 
scriptures.”  “ The  case  is  not 
much  better  in  many,  who,  having 
pot  into  orders,  come  for  instruc- 
tion and  cannot  make  it  appear 
that  they  have  road  the  scriptures, 
or  any  one  pood  hook,  since  tlicy 
were  ordained." — Paetoral  Care, 


3rd  Ed.,  171.3:  Preface. 

’ “ remiss,  untliinkinp  course 
of  life,  with  little  or  no  application 
to  study,  and  the  bare  performin}j 
of  that,  which,  if  not  done,  would 
draw  censures  when  complained  of, 
without  even  pursiung  the  pastoral 
care  in  any  smtable  degree,  is  hut 
too  common,  as  well  as  too  evi- 
dent.”— Ibid.  See  also  Intr.  to  last 
volume  of  Burnet's  Hist. 
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l)y  any  repuj^nance  to  her  doctrines  and  discipline,  tiiey 
went  fortli  to  rouse  tlie  people  from  their  religious 
apathy,  and  awaken  them  to  a sense  of  sin.  They  pene- 
trated the  haunts  of  ignorance  and  vice ; and  braved 
ridicule,  insults,  and  violence.  They  preached  in  the 
open  air,  to  multitude's  who  had  scarcely  heard  of  the 
gospel.  On  the  hill-side, — by  ruins, — on  the  sea-shore, 
they  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the 
devotional  sentiments  of  their  hearers.  They  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes : preached  to  them  everjnvhere  : prayed 
with  them  : read  the  scriptures  in  public  and  private  ; 
and  addresswl  them  with  familiar  speech  and  homely  il- 
lustration.^ Wesley,still  in  communion  with  the  church, 
and  holding  her  in  love  and  reverence,  became  the 
founder  of  a new  sect.*  lie  preached  to  reclaim  men 
from  sin : he  addressed  the  neglected  heathens  of 
society,  whom  the  church  knew  not : he  laboured  as  a 
missionary,  not  as  a sectarian.  Schism  grew  out  of  his 
pious  zeal : but  his  followers,  like  their  revered  founder, 
have  seldom  raised  their  voices,  in  the  spirit  of  schis- 
matics, against  their  parent  church.®  Whitefield,  for  a 
time  the  fellow-labourer  of  Wesley,  surpassed  that 

* “ I desi(m  plnin  truth  for  plain 
people;  therefore,  of  set  purpose  1 
abstain  from  all  nice  and  philoso- 
phical speculations,  from  all  per- 
plexed and  intricate  reasonings ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  even 
the  show  of  leaminp,  unless  in 
sometimes  citing  the  original  scrip- 
tures. 1 labour  to  avoid  all  words 
which  are  not  easy  to  be  under- 
stood,— all  which  are  not  used  in 
common  life,  and  in  particular 
those  kinds  of  technical  terms  that 
so  frequently  occur  in  bodies  of 
divinity.” — Wesley' t Pref.  to  Ser- 
mons, 1740. — In  another  place  Wes- 
ley wrote  : — “ I dare  no  more  write 


in  a fine  style,  than  wear  a fine 
coat.” — Pref.  tv  2ini  Ser.  of  Sermons, 
17«8. 

’ Hev.  J.  Wesley's  Works,  i. 
185;  ii.  61.’>;  vii.  4a-_>— .‘J;  viii. 
Ill,  2o4,  20!>,  .111  ; Southey's  Life 
of  Wcslev,  ch.  xii.,  xx.,  &c. 

’ Wesley's  Works,  yiii.  20.1,  .321; 
Centenary  of  Wesleyan  .Methorli.sm, 
18.3;  Lord  Mahon’s  Hist,,  ii. ,3<’>5 — 
300.  W esloy  him-self  said  : — ” We 
are  not  seeeders ; nor  do  wo  bear 
any  resemblance  to  them : ” and 
after  bis  sect  had  spread  itself  over 
the  land,  ho  continually  preached 
in  the  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment. 
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great  man  as  a prcaclier ; and  moved  tl\e  feelings  and 
devotion  of  his  hearers  with  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet : but,  less  gifted  with  powers  of  organisation 
and  goN'ernment,  he  left  fewer  monuments  of  his 
labours,  as  the  founder  of  a religious  sectd  Holding  to 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  aaid  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon’s connection.'^  The  iMethodists  were  regarded 
by  churchmen  as  fanatical  enthusiasts  rather  than  dis- 
senters ; while  their  clo.se  relations  with  the  church 
rei)clled  the  favour  of  other  sects.  They  suffered  ridi- 
cule, hut  enjoyed  toleration  ; and,  labouring  in  a new 
field,  attracted  multitudes  to  their  communion.^ 

The  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  by  the  Methodi.'its 
gradually  stimulated  the  older  sects  of  nonconformists. 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  awakened  by 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  to  a sense  of  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people,  strove,  with  all  their  energies,  to  meet 
them.  And  large  numbers,  whose  spiritual  care  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  alike  by  the  church  and  by 
nonconformists,  were  steadily  swelling  the  ranks  of 
dissent.  The  church  caught  the  same  s[)irit  more  slowly. 
She  was  not  alive  to  the  causes  which  were  undermining 
her  inlluence,  and  invading  her  proper  domain, — the 
religious  teaching  of  the  people, — until  chapels  and 
meeting  houses  had  been  erected  in  half  the  parishes  of 
England.* 

The  church  of  Scotland,  which  in  former  reigns  had 


’ Dr.  Clsrlic’s  Work«,  xiii. 
257 ; Soutlii-y’s  Life  of  Wesloy,  cli. 
xxi. 

“ Weslcy’8  Works,  iii.  S4;  Philip's 
Life  of  Whitefield,  1S)5,  &c.;  South- 
ey’s Life  of  Wi.'slev,  ch.  xxv. ; Life 
of  Countess  of  lluntingdon,  8vo. 
1S40. 


* Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ch. 
xxix. ; Watson’s  Observations  on 
Southey’s  Life,  1.18 ; Lonl  Mahon’s 
Chapter  on  Jlcthodisni,  Hist.,  ii. 
154;  Brook’s  Hist,  of  Kelig.  Lib., 
ii.  ;{2i'>— .-m. 

* See  in/ra,  p.  445. 
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often  been  at  issue  with  the  civil  power,  had  now  fallen 
under  the  rule  of  the  moderate  party,  and  was  as 
tractable  as  the  church  of  England  herself.  She  had 
ever  been  faithful  to  the  Eevolution  settlement,  by 
which  her  own  privileges  were  assured  ; and,  when  free 
from  persecution,  had  cast  off  much  of  her  former  puri- 
tanism.  Her  spirit  had  been  tempered  by  learning, 
cultivation,  society,  and  the  gentle  influences  of  the 
South,  until  she  had  become  a stanch  ally  of  the  crown 
and  aristocracy.* 

In  Ii’eland,  the  Protestant  church  had  made  no  pro-  Church  of 
gress  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  mass  of  the  ^ " ' 
population  were  still  Catholics.  The  clergy  of  the  state 
chiu'ch,  indifferent  and  supine,  read  the  English  liturgy 
in  empty  churches,  while  their  parishioners  attended 
mass  in  the  Cathohe  cliapels.  Irislr  benefices  afforded 
convenient  patronage  to  the  crown,  and  the  great 
families.  The  Irish  church  was  a good  rallying  point 
for  Protestant  ascendency ; but  instead  of  fulfilling  tlie 
mission  of  a national  establishment,  it  provoked  religious 
animosity  and  civil  dissensions.  Eor  the  present,  how- 
ever, Protestant  rule  was  absolute ; and  the  subjection 
of  the  Catholics  undisturbed.** 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  church,  and  other  religious  Gradual 
bodies,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  tlie  penal  code  wa.s,  at 
length,  to  be  commenced.  This  code,  the  growth  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  mcnccd. 
the  policy  of  a free  state.  Liberty  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion was  allowed  to  be  a constitutional  right : but 
freedom  of  conscience  was  interdicted.  Eeligious  unity 
was  still  assumed,  while  dissent  was  notorious.  Con- 

‘ CunningliBm’s  Church  Hist,  of  &c. : Mant’s  Hist,  of  the  Cliurch 
Scotland,  ii.  491,  678,  &c.  of  Ireland,  ii.  288 — 294,  421  — 

’ Bishop  Berkelev’a  Works,  ii.  429,  &c. ; Lord  Mahon’s  llist.,  ii. 

■“ISl ; Wesley’s  AVorks,  x.  209,  .*$74. 
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formity  with  the  state  church  was  held  to  be  a dutj', 
the  neglect  of  which  was  punishable  witli  penalties  and 
disabilities.  Freedom  of  worship  and  civil  rights  were 
denied  to  all  but  members  of  the  church.  This  policy, 
originating  in  the  doctrines  of  a church  pretending  to 
infallibility,  and  admitted  into  our  laws  in  the  plenitude 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  grew  up  amid  rebellions 
and  civil  wars,  in  which  religion  became  the  badge 
of  contending  parties.  Eeligious  intolerance  was  its 
foundation  : political  e.vpediency  its  occasional  justifica- 
tion. Long  after  the  state  had  ceased  to  be  threatened 
by  any  religious  sect,  the  same  policy  was  maintiiined 
on  a new  ground, — the  security  of  the  established 
church. 

The  penal  code,  with  all  its  anomalies  and  in- 
consistencies, admitted  of  a simple  division.  One 
part  impostnl  restraints  on  religious  worship : the 
other  attached  civil  disabilities  to  faith  and  doctrine. 
The  former  was  naturally  the  first  to  be  reviewed. 
More  repugnant  to  religious  liberty,  and  more  generally 
condemned  by  the  enlightened  thinkers  of  the  age,  it 
was  not  to  be  defended  by  those  political  considerations 
which  were  associated  with  the  latter.  Men,  earnest 
in  upholding  securities  to  our  Protestant  constitution, 
revolted  from  the  persecution  of  conscience.  These 
two  divisions,  however,  were  so  intermixed  in  the 
tangled  web  of  legislation  : principles  had  been  so  little 
observed  in  carrying  out  the  capricious  and  impulsive 
policy  of  intolerance  ; and  the  temper  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  was  still  so  unsettled  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  religious  liberty,  that  the  labour  of  revision 
proceeded  with  no  more  system  than  the  original  code. 
Now  a penalty  affecting  religion  was  repealed : now  a 
civil  disability  removed.  Sometimes  Catholics  received 
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indulgence ; and  sometimes  a particular  sect  of  non- 
conformists. First  one  grievance  was  redressed,  and 
then  another : but  Parliament  continued  to  shrink  from 
the  broad  assertion  of  religious  liberty,  as  the  right  of 
British  subjects,  and  the  policy  of  the  state.  Tolera- 
tion and  connivance  at  dissent,  had  already  succeeded 
to  active  persecution  : society  had  outg^o^vn  the  law  : 
but  a century  of  strife  and  agitation  had  yet  to  pass, 
before  the  penal  code  was  blotted  out,  and  religious 
liberty  established.  We  have  now  to  follow  this  great 
cause  through  its  lengthened  annals,  and  to  trace  its 
halting  and  unsteady  progress. 

Early  in  this  reign,  the  broad  principles  of  tolera- 
tion were  judicially  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  city  of  London  had  perverted  the  Corporation 
Act  into  an  instrument  of  e.xtortion,  by  electing  dis- 
senters to  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  e.vacting  fines  when 
they  refused  to  qualify.  No  less  than  15,000/.  had 
thus  been  levied  before  the  dissenters  resisted  this 
imposition.  The  law  had  made  them  ineligible : then 
how  could  they  be  fined  for  not  serving  ? The  City 
Courts  upheld  the  claims  of  the  Corporation  : but  the 
dissenters  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Judges  or  coin- 
missionei’s’  delegates,  and  obtained  a judgment  in  their 
favour.  In  1759,  the  Coiqjoration  brought  the  cause 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a writ  of  error.  The 
judges  being  consulted,  only  one  could  be  found  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Corporation ; and  the  House  of 
Lords  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below.  In  moving  the  judgment  of  the  House,  Lord 
Mansfield  thus  defined  the  legal  rights  of  dissenters  — 
“ It  is  now  no  crime,”  he  said,  “ for  a man  to  say  he  is 
a dissenter  ; nor  is  it  any  crime  for  him  not  to  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 


Corpora- 
tion of 
London 
and  the 
DiiiKenterfl, 
Feb.  3rd, 
1767. 
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land  : na)’,  tlic  criiue  is  if  he  does  it,  contrary  to  tlie  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience.”  And  again  : — “ Tlie  Toleration 
Act  renders  that  whicli  was  illegal  before,  now  legal ; the 
dissenters’  way  of  worship  is  pennitted  and  allowed  by 
this  Act.  It  is  not  only  exempted  from  punishment, 
but  rendered  innocent  and  lawful  ; it  is  established  ; it 
is  put  under  the  protection,  and  is  not  merely  under  the 
connivance,  of  the  law.”  And  in  condemning  the  laws  to 
force  conscience,  he  said  : — “ There  is  nothing  certainly 
more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  more  iniquitous  and  unjust, 
more  impolitic,  than  pensecution.  It  is  against  natural 
religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound  policy.”^  In  his 
views  of  toleration,  the  judge  was  in  advance  of  the 
legislature. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  was  invited 
to  consider  matters  aflecting  the  church  and  dissenters. 
In  1772,  Sir  William  j\Ieredith  pre.sented  a petition  from 
several  clergjmien  and  others,  complaining  that  subscrijv 
tion  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  w:xs  required  of  the  clerg)’, 
and  at  the  universities.  So  far  as  this  complaint  con- 
cerned the  clergy,  it  was  a question  of  comprehension 
and  church  discipline  : but  subscription  on  matricu- 
lation adected  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
vemity  of  Oxford ; and  subscrijition  on  taking  tlie 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Medicine 
excluded  dissenters  from  the  practice  of  the  civil 
law,  as  advocates,  and  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  physicians.  In  debate  this  complaint  wirs  treated 
chiefly  as  a question  affecting  the  disci[)line  of  the 
church  and  univei-sities  : but  sentiments  were  e.xpre.ssed 

' I’ftri.  Hist.,  xvi.  310. — Horace  Lord  Campbell’s  Chief  Justices,  ii. 
AValpole  unjustly  sneers  at  thi.s  612.  Hrook’s  Hist,  of  Helig.  l.ib., 
speech  ns  “ auother  Whig  oration  ” ii.  432. 
of  I.ortl  Mansfield’s. — Mem.  ii.  414. 
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that  marked  a growing  spirit  of  toleration.  It  being 
objectetl  tliat  if  subscription  were  relaxed,  sectaries 
might  gain  admission  to  the  church,  Sir  G.  Savile  said 
linely,  “ sectaries,  Sir ! had  it  not  been  for  sectaries,  this 
cause  had  been  tried  at  Rome.  Thank  God,  it  is  tried 
here.”  The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  petition  found 
no  more  than  seventy-one  supporters.*  The  University 
of  Cambridge,  however,  made  a concession  to  the  com- 
plaints of  these  petitioners,  by  admitting  bachelors  of 
arts,  on  subscribing  a declaration  that  they  were  bona 
fide  members  of  the  church  of  England,  instead  of  re- 
quiring their  subscrijition  to  the  thirty-nine  articles. '■* 
Sir  W.  Meredith  renewed  the  discussion  in  the  two 
following  years,  but  found  little  encouragement.® 

In  1772,  Sir  II.  Iloghton  brought  in  a bill,  with  little 
opposition,  for  relieving  dissenting  ministers  and  school- 
masters from  the  subscription  required  by  the  Toleration 
Act.'*  Dissenters  conceived  it  to  be  a just  matter  of  com- 
])laint  that  the  law  should  recognise  such  a test,  after 
dissent  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  lawful.  No  longer 
•satisfied  with  connivance  at  a breach  of  the  law,  they 
prayed  for  honourable  immunity.  Their  representations 
were  felt  to  be  so  reasonable  by  the  Commons,  that  the 
bill  was  passed  with  little  opposition.  In  the  Lords  it  was 
warmly  supported  by  Lord  Chatham®,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Lord  Camden,  and  I.ord  Mansfield  : but  was 
lost  on  the  second  reading  by  a majority  of  seventy- 
three.® 


' Ayes,  71 ; Noes,  217.  Pari, 
lli.st.,  xvii.  245 ; Clarke,  iii.  201  ; 
ItPKik's  lli.st.  of  Relip.  Lib.,  ii.  005. 
Walpole’s  J oumal,  i.  7. 
llugbcs’  Hist.,  ii.  60. 

’ I’eb.  2:lr<l,  1773  ; May  6th, 
1774;  Pari.  IIist.,  XTii.  742,  1320; 
Fox’s  .Mem.,  i.  1)2. 

* The  ;l4tii,  35th,  30th,  and  part 


of  the  20th  articles  had  been  ex- 
cepted by  the  Toleration  Act,  as 
expressing  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  church. 

“ See  outline  of  his  speech, 
Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  219. 

' Ayes,  20;  Noes,  102.  Pnrl. 
Ilist.,'xvii.  431 — 440.  Walpole’s 
Journal,  i.  03. 
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In  the  next  year,  Sir  H.  Hoghton  introduced  an 
amended  measure,  and  passed  it  through  all  its  stages, 
in  the  Commons,  by  large  majorities.  Arguments  were 
still  heard  that  connivance  was  all  that  dissenters  could 
expect ; in  reply  to  which,  Mr.  Burke  exclaimed, 
“ What,  Sir,  is  liberty  by  connivance,  but  a temporary 
relaxation  of  slavery  ? ” In  the  Lords,  the  bill  met  with 
the  same  fate,  as  in  the  previous  year.  ^ 

In  1779,  however.  Sir  Henry  Ilogh ton  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  measure.  Dissenters  were  enabled 
to  preach  and  to  act  as  schoolmasters,  without  sub- 
scribing any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  No  other 
subscription  was  proposed  to  be  substituted  : but,  on 
tlic  motion  of  Lord  North,  a declaration  was  required 
to  be  made,  that  the  person  taking  it  was  a Christian 
and  a Protestant  dissenter  ; and  that  he  took  the  scrip- 
tures for  the  nile  of  his  faith  and  practice.  Except 
upon  the  question  of  this  declaration,  the  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses,  with  little  opposition.* 

In  Ireland,  a much  greater  advance  was  made,  at  this 
time,  in  the  principles  of  toleration.  An  Act  was  passed 
admitting  Protestants  to  civil  and  military  offices  who 
had  not  taken  the  sacrament, — a measure  nearly  fifty 
years  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  tlie  British  Pai  liamcnt.® 


' 750 — 701.  With  reference 

to  this  hill  Lord  Chatham  ■wrote  : — 
“ I hear,  in  the  debate  on  the  dis- 
senters, the  ministrj’  avo'wed  enslav- 
ing them,  and  to  keep  the  cruel 
penal  laws,  likehloodhoiinds coupled 
up,  to  be  let  loose  on  the  heels  of 
theae  poor  conscientious  men,  ■«'hen 
ovemnient  pleases ; i.  e.  if  they 
are  to  dislike  some  ruinous  mea- 
sure, or  to  disobey  orders  at  an 
election.  Forty  years  ago,  if  any 
minister  had  avowed  such  a doc- 


trine, the  Tower ! the  Tower  I 
would  have  echoed  round  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Lords ; but 
fuit  IHum,  the  whole  constitution 
is  a shadow.” — Ixitrr  to  Lord  Shel- 
hirtw,  April  14th,  1773 ; Chatham 
Corr. , i v.  2.50. 

“ 1‘arl.  Ilist^  XX.  230,  .300—322. 
See  10  Geo.  IIl.c.  44  ; Clarke,  iii. 
200,  355  ; Brook's  Hist,  of  lielig. 
Lib.,  ii.  300. 

» 10  & 20  Geo.  III.  c.  0 (Ire- 
land). 
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It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  dissenters  owed 
this  concession  less  to  an  enlightened  toleration  of  their 
religion,  than  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  classes  of 
Protestants  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  ascendency. 

At  this  period,  the  penal  laws  affecting  Eoman 
Catholics  also  came  under  review.  By  the  govern- 
ment, the  English  Catholics  were  no  longer  regarded 
with  political  distrust.  The  memory  of  Jacobite  trou- 
bles had  nearly  passed  away  ; and  the  Catholics  of  this 
generation  were  not  suspected  of  disloj^alty.  Incon- 
siderable in  numbers,  and  in  influence,  they  threatened 
no  danger  to  church  or  state.  Their  religion,  however, 
was  still  held  in  aversion  by  the  great  body  of  tlie 
people  ; and  they  received  little  favour  from  any  poli- 
tical party.  With  the  exception  of  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Sir  G.  SavUe,  few  of  the  Whigs  felt  any  sympathy  for 
their  grievances.  The  Whigs  were  a party  strongly 
influenced  by  traditions  and  hereditary  sympathies.  In 
struggling  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  had  been  leagued  with  the  Puritans  against 
the  Papists  : in  maintaining  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
the  Protestant  succession,  they  had  still  been  in  alliance 
with  the  church  and  dissenters,  and  in  opposition  to 
Catholics.  Toleration  to  the  Catholics,  therefore,  formed 
no  part  of  the  traditional  creed  of  the  Wliig  party.  ‘ 
Still  less  indulgence  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Tories, 
whose  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  church.  Be- 
lieving penal  laws  to  be  necessary  to  her  interests,  they 
supported  them,  indifferently,  a'gainst  dissenters  and 
Catholics.  But  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  time 
made  the  more  reflecting  statesmen,  of  all  parties,  revolt 


^ Fox^s  Mem.)  i.  176,  203 — i;  Kockingham  Memoirs;  i.  223;  Macau- 
lay’s Hist.,  iv.  118. 
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against  some  of  tlie  penal  laws  still  in  force  against  tlic 
Catholics.  They  had  generally  been  .sufTered  to  sleep  : 
but  could,  at  any  time,  be  revived  by  the  bigotrj'  of 
zealots,  or  the  cupidity  of  relatives  and  informers. 
Several  priests  had  been  prosecuted  for  saying  ma.s,s. 
]Mr.  ^laloney,  a prie.«t,  having  been  informed  against, 
Avas  unavoidably  condemned  to  perj)etual  iinjiri-sonment. 
The  government  were  shocked  at  this  .startling  illustra- 
tion of  the  law ; and  the  king  being  afraid  to  grant  a 
pardon,  they  ventured,  on  their  omi  responsibility,  to 
give  the  unfortunate  priest  his  libert)".’  Another  priest 
owed  his  acquittal  to  the  ingenuity  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  Lord  Mansfield.^  In  many  ca.se.s,  Eoman  Catholics 
had  escaped  the  penalties  of  the  law,  by  bribing  in- 
formers not  to  enforce  them.®  Jjord  Camden  had  pro- 
tected a Catholic  lady  from  spoliation,  under  the  law, 
by  a private  Act  of  Parliament.'' 

To  avert  such  scandals  as  these,  and  to  redeem  the 
law  from  the  reproach  of  intolerance.  Sir  George  Savile, 
in  1778,  proposed  a measure  of  relief  for  English 
Catholics.  Its  introduction  was  preceded  by  a loyal 
address  to  the  king,  signed  by  ten  Catholic  Lords  and  one 
hundred  and  sixt3'-thrce  Commoners,  giving  a.ssurance 
of  their  aflcction  for  His  Majesty,  and  attachment  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  country  ; and  exjiressing  senti- 
ments calculated  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Parliament 
and  ministers.  Wdien  it  was  explained  that  the  penaltic.s, 
imposed  in  1700,  and  now  to  be  repeided,  were  the 
peqietual  imprisonment  of  priests  for  officiating  in  the 
services  of  their  church, — the  forfeiture  of  the  estates 
of  Eoman  Catholic  heirs,  educated  abroad,  in  favour  of 

' Lord  ShclLuriic’s  Speech,  ^fay  Chief  Justices,  ii.  614. 
i?6th,  1776  ; I’arl.  Hist.,  xix.  114-j;  ’ I’arl.  llisL,  xix.  11.17 — 1146. 

ISiitler’s  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  270.  * liutler's  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  2S4. 

Holl.,  170;  Lord  Camphell's  Burke's  Works,  iii.  309. 
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tlie  next  Prote.staiit  heir, — and  the  prohibition  to  acquire 
hind  by  purchase^, — the  bill  was  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced without  a dissentient  voice ; and  was  afterwards 
pa.ssed  through  both  Hou.ses,  with  general  approbation. 
Such  was  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  legislature, 
since  tlie  beginning  of  the  century ! 

But  in  its  views  of  rehgious  liberty.  Parliament  was 
far  in  advance  of  considerable  classes  of  the  people. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  was  not  yet  extinct. 
Any  favour  extended  to  Eoman  Catholics,  however 
just  and  moderate,  aroused  its  latent  flames.  This  bUl 
extended  to  England  only.  The  laws  of  Scotland 
relating  to  Eoman  Catholics,  having  been  passed  before 
its  union  with  England,  required  further  consideration, 
and  a dilTerent  form  of  treatment.  The  lord  advocate 
had,  therefore,  promised  to  introduce  a similar  measure, 
apiilicable  to  Scotland,  in  the  ensuing  session.  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  violent  fanatics  of  a country  which 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  Catholics,  were  alarmed  at  the 
projected  measure.  They  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
o])pose  the  English  bill,  and  were  now  resolved  that,  at 
least,  no  relief  should  be  granted  to  their  own  feUow- 
countrj’men.  They  banded  together  in  “ Protestant 
Associations  and  by  iuflammatoiy  language  incited 
the  people  to  dangerous  outrages.  In  Edinburgh,  the 
mob  destroyed  two  Eoman  Catholic  chapels,  and  several 
houses  of  reputed  Papists.  In  Glasgow,  there  were  no 
chapels  to  destroy  : but  the  mob  were  able  to  show 
their  zeal  for  religion,  by  sacking  the  factory  of  a 
Papist.  The  Eoman  Catholics  trembled  for  their 
property  and  their  lives.  Few  in  numbers,  they  found 
little  protection  from  Presbyterian  magistrates;  and 

> 11  & 12  Will.  III.  c.  4.  Mem.,  ill.  28(1—207. 

’ I’arl.  Hist.,  xix.  1137 — 1145;  ’ ■p,  124. 

18  Geo.  III.  c.  GO;  Butler's  Hist. 

VOL.  II.  '■  Z 
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were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters.  Preferring  indemnity 
for  their  losses,  and  immediate  protection  for  their 
persons,  to  a prospective  relief  from  penal  statutes,  they 
concurred  witli  the  government  in  the  postponement 
of  the  contemplated  measure,  till  a more  favourable 
occasion.^  In  an  admirable  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  tlicy  described  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  against  them,  and  expressed  their  loyalty 
and  attacliment  to  the  constitution.  Wliile  they  readily 
forbore  to  press  for  a revision  of  the  penal  statutes, 
they  claimed  a present  compensation  for  the  damages 
inflicted  upon  their  property.  Such  compensation  was 
at  once  promised  by  the  government.^ 

T.he  success  of  the  fanatical  rioters  in  Scotland,  who 
had  accomplished  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Komaii 
Catholics  and  the  government,  encouraged  the  auti- 
Cathohe  bigotry  of  England.  If  it  was  wrong  to 
favour  Papists  in  Scotland,  the  recent  English  Act  was 
also  an  error,  of  which  Parliament  must  now  repent. 
The  fanatics  found  a congenial  leader  in  Lord  George 
Gordon  ; and  the  metropolis  of  England  soon  exceeded 
the  two  first  cities  of  the  North  in  religious  zeal,  and 
outrage.  Ij<indou  was  in  flames,  and  Piirliamcnt  in- 
vested by  the  mob,  because  some  penalties  against 
lioman  Catholics,  condemned  by  sober  men  of  all 
parties,  had  lately  been  repealed.  The  insensate  cry 
of  “ No  Popery.”  resounded  in  the  streets,  in  the  midst 
of  i>lundor,  and  the  torches  of  incendiaries.^ 

Petitions  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  recent  Act 
were  met  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
vindicating  its  provisions  from  misrepresentation.^  One 
unworthy  concession,  however,  was  made  to  the  popular 

* March  15th,  1779 ; Pari.  I list.,  * See  p.  12.5. 

XX.  280;  .\nn.  Keg.,1780,  p.  20.  ‘ June  20th,  1780;  Pari,  llht., 

Pari.  Hist.,  XX.  322.  xxi.  71.3. 
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excitement.  Sir  George  Savile,  hitherto  the  foremost 
friend  of  toleration,  consented  to  introduce  a bill  to 
restrain  Papists  from  teaching  the  children  of  Pro- 
testants. It  was  speedily  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons.^  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the  lord 
chancellor  inserted  an  amendment  limiting  the  bill  to 
boarding-schools  ; and  this  limitation  being  afterwards 
opposed  by  the  bishops,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  bill.* 

For  several  years,  the  grievances  of  Catholieswere  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  oblivion  : but  the  claims  of  Protestant 
dissenters  to  further  toleration  elicited  ample  discussion. 

The  grievances  suffered  by  dissentei’s,  under  the  Cor-  corpom- 
poration  and  Test  Acts,  had  not  been  urged  upon  Par-  Acts 
liament  since  the  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole®  : but  in  ^787. 
1787,  the  time  seemed  favourable  for  obtaining  redress. 

In  Mr.  Pitt’s  struggle  with  the  coalition,  the  dissenters 
ha\nng  sided  with  the  minister,  and  contributed  to  his 
electoral  triumphs,  expected  a recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices, at  his  hands.*  Having  distributed  a printed  case®, 
in  which  the  history  and  claims  of  nonconformists  were 
ably  stated,  they  entrusted  their  cause  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  jir.  Ucan- 
who  moved  for  a bill  to  repeal  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts.  He  showed  how  the  patriotism  of  a non- 
conformist  soldier  might  be  rewarded  with  penalties 
and  proscription  ; and  how  a public-spirited  merchant 
would  be  excluded  from  municipal  offices,  in  the  city 
which  his  enterprise  had  enriched,  unless  he  became 
an  apostate  from  his  faith.  The  annual  indemnity  acts 

‘ Pari.  Hist,  xxi.  720.  * Pari.  Hist.,  i.x.  1010. 

’ Ibid.,  764 — 700.  In  this  year  * Tomline'a  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  264  ; 

(1780)  the  Earlof  Surrey,  eldest  son  I.ord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  ' 

of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  337,  &c. 

Thomas  Onscoiimc,  abjured  the  Eo-  ‘ Cbso  of  tlie  Protestant  Di.-!- 
inan  Catholic  faith,  and  were  im-  senters,  with  reference  to  the  Test 
mediately  returned  to  Parliament,  and  Corporation  Acts. — I’arl.  Hist., 

— Lord  Mahon’s  Hist.,  vii.  111.  xxvi.  780,  «. 
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proved  the  inutility  of  penal  laws,  while  they  failed 
efleetually  to  protect  dissenters.  Members  were  ad- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  I’arliament  without  any  re- 
ligious test : then  why  insist  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  an 
exciseman  ? No  danger  to  the  state  could  be  appre- 
hended from  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  office.  Who, 
since  the  Eevolution,  had  been  more  faithful  to  the 
constitution  and  monarchy  than  they  ? Was  there 
danger  to  the  church  ? The  church  was  in  no  danger 
from  dissenters  before  the  Test  Act:  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  in  no  danger  where  no  Test  Act  had 
ever  existed  : the  church  of  Ireland  was  in  no 
danger  now,  though  dissenters  had  for  the  last  seven 
years  been  admitted  to  office  in  that  country.*  But 
danger  w^as  to  be  apprehended  from  oppressive  laws 
which  united  different  bodies  of  dissenters,  other- 
wise hostile,  in  a common  rc.scntment  to  the  church. 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  serving  his  countr}-, 
had  braved  the  penalties  of  .an  outlaw,  which  any  in- 
former might  enforce.  Even  members  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  were  disqualified  for  office  in  England. 
Belonging  to  the  state  church,  they  were  treated  as 
dissenters.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  the  profa- 
nation of  the  holy  sacrament  itself : th.at  rite  should  be 
administered  to  none  unworthy  to  receive  it ; yet  it  had 
become  the  common  test  of  fitness  for  secular  employ- 
ments. Such  w.as  the  case  presented  in  favour  of  dis- 
sentei-s.  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  not  in  the  first  rank  of  de- 
baters, yet  from  the  force  of  truth  and  a good  cause, 
his  admirable  speech  puts  to  shame  the  .arguments  with 
which  the  first  statesmen  of  the  day  then  ventured  to 
o[)pf).se  him. 

liOrd  North  regarded  the  Test  Act  as  “ the  great 

' Siiprn,  p .‘’.‘U. 
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bulwark  of  the  coastitution,  to  wliich  we  owed  those 
inestimable  blessings  of  freedom,  which  we  now  ha[>- 
pily  enjoyed.”  lie  contended  that  the  exclusion  of 
dissenters  from  office  was  still  as  nece.ssary  as  when  it 
was  first  imposed  by  the  legislature  ; and  denied  that 
it  involved  the  least  contradiction  to  the  princi[)les  of 
toleration.  The  state  had  allowed  all  pcisons  to  follow 
their  own  religion  freely  : but  might  decline  to  employ 
them  unless  they  belonged  to  the  established  church. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  no  friend  to  the  penal  laws  : his  .states- 
manship was  superior  to  the  narrow  jealousies  Avliich 
favoured  them.'  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  disposed 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  dissenters : but  yielding 
to  the  opinion  of  the  bishops he  was  constrained 
to  oppose  the  motion.  His  speech  betrayed  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  situation.  His  accustomed  force 
and  clearness  forsook  him.  He  drew  distinctions  be- 
tween political  and  civil  liberty  ; maintained  the  right 
of  the  stiite  to  distribute  political  power  to  whom 
it  pleased  ; and  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  upholding  tlie 
established  church.  Mr.  Fo.x  supported  the  cause  of 
the  dissenters  ; and  promised  them  success  if  they  per- 
severed in  demanding  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a majority  of  seventy-eight.® 

In  1789,  Mr.  Bcaufoy  reneAved  his  motion;  and  to  Corpom- 
a recapitulation  of  his  previous  arguments,  added  some  "ac's 
striking  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  The 
incapacity  of  dissenters  extended  not  only  to  govern- 
ment employments,  but  to  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  other  chartered 
companies.  When  the  Pretender  had  marched  to  tlie 

' “To  tho  mind  of  Pitt  the  25.');  Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt, 
whole  system  of  penal  laws  was  i.  .‘W7 ; I.ife  of  liishop  Watson, 
utterly  abhorrent."  — Lord  S/m-  written  by  him^eIf,  i.  201. 
hojH-’ii  Life,  27a.  ’ Ayes,  ; Noes,  170.  Pari. 

Seo  Touiline’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  Hist.,  xxvi.  780 — 8.'12. 
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very  centre  of  England,  the  dissenters  had  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  king’s  government : but  instead 
of  earning  rewards  for  their  loyalty,  they  were  obliged 
to  shelter  themselves  from  penalties,  under  the  Act  of 
Grace, — intended  for  the  protection  of  rebels. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  with  all  his  ability. 
Men  were  to  be  tried,  he  said,  not  by  their  opinions, 
but  by  their  actions.  Yet  the  dissenters  were  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  state, — not  for  their  actions,  which  were 
good  and  loyal,  but  for  their  religious  opinions,  of  which 
the  state  disapproved.  No  one  could  impute  to  them 
opinions  or  conduct  dangerous  to  the  state ; and  Parlia- 
ment had  practically  admitted  the  injustice  of  the  dis- 
qualifying laws,  by  passing  annual  acts  of  indemnity. 
To  one  remarkable  observation,  later  times  have  given 
unexpected  significance.  He  said  : “ It  would  perhaps 
l)e  contended  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  might  enable  the  dissenters  to  obtain  a majo- 
rity. This  he  scarcely  thought  probable  : but  it  ap- 
peared fully  sufficient  to  answer,  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  England  should  ever  be  for  the  abolition 
of  the  established  church,  in  such  a case  the  abolition 
ought  immediately  to  follow.”  * 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion  in  a temperate  speech. 
“ Allowing  that  there  is  no  natural  right  to  interfere 
with  religious  opinions,”  he  contended  that  “ when  they 
arc  such  as  may  produce  a civil  inconvenience,  the 
government  has  a right  to  guard  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  civil  inconvenience  being  produced.”  He 
admitted  the  improved  intelligence  and  loyalty  of 
Homan  Catholics,  whose  opinions  had  formerly  been 

* “ If  the  dissenters  from  the  cs-  ought  to  he  nltered  or  qualifiiHl.” — 
tiiblishment  become  a majority  of  IWty's  Moral nnd  Political  I’hihm- 
the  petiple,  the  estahlishmout  itself  ;)/«/,  book  vi.  ch.  x. 
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dangerous  to  the  state  ; and  did  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  dissenters : while  lie  justified  the  maintenance  of 
disqualifying  laws,  as  a precautionary  measure,  in  the 
interests  of  the  established  church.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  the  small  majority  of  twenty. ‘ 

Encouraged  by  so  near  an  approach  to  success,  the 
dissenters  continued  to  press  their  claims ; and  at  their 
urgent  solicitation,  Mr.  Fox  himself  undertook  to  ad- 
vocate their  cause.  In  March  1790,  he  moved  the 
consideration  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  He  referred  to  tlie 
distinguished  loyalty  of  the  dissenters,  in  1715  and 
1745,  when  the  high  church  party,  who  now  opposed 
tlieir  claims,  had  been  “ hostile  to  the  reigning  family, 
and  active  in  exciting  tumults,  insurrections,  and  rebel- 
lions.” lie  urged  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  witli  a 
view  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  dissenters  against  the 
church  ; and  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  tliat  “ if  this 
barrier  of  partition  were  removed,  the  very  name  of 
dissenter  would  be  no  more.” 

Mr.  Pitt’s  resistance  to  concession  was  now  more 
decided  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Again  he 
maintained  the  distinction  between  religious  toleration, 
and  the  defensive  policy  of  excluding  from  office  those 
who  were  likely  to  prejudice  the  established  church. 
No  one  had  a right  to  demand  public  offices,  which 
were  distributed  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state  ; and  which  might  properly  be  withheld  from 
persons  opposed  to  the  constitution.  The  establishment 
would  be  endangered  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  as 
dissenters,  honestly  disapproving  of  the  church,  would 
use  all  legal  means  for  its  subversion. 

* Ayes,  102 ; Noes,  122.  Pari.  Iliat.,  xxviiL  1 — 41.  See  Tomline's 
Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  18. 
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Mr.  Beaufoy  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a speech  of  sin- 
gular force.  If  the  test  laws  were  to  be  maintained, 
he  said,  as  part  of  a defensive  policy,  in  deference  to 
the  fears  of  the  church,  the  same  fears  might  justify 
the  exclusion  of  dissentcre  from  Parliament, — their  dis- 
qualification to  vote  at  elections, — their  right  to  possess 
property,  or  even  their  residence  within  the  realm.  If 
political  fears  were  to  be  the  mea.sure  of  justice  and 
public  policy,  what  extremities  might  not  be  justified? 

Mr.  Burke,  who  on  previous  occasions  had  absented 
himself  from  the  House  when  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed, and  who  even  now  confessed  “ that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  altogether  ” on  the  .subject, 
spoke  with  characteristic  warmth  against  the  motion. 
Ilis  main  arguments  were  founded  upon  the  hostility 
of  the  dissenters  to  the  esUiblished  church,  of  which  he 
adduced  evidence  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley 
and  Dr.  Price,  and  from  two  nonconformist  catechisms. 
If  such  men  had  the  power,  they  undoubtedly  had  the 
■will  to  overthrow  the  church  of  England,  as  the  church 
of  France  had  just  been  overthroA\m.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
reply,  deplored  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  Avhich  he 
referred  to  its  true  cause, — a horror  of  the  French 
Revolution, — which  wa.s  no  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
dissenters,  than  to  the  general  progress  of  a liberal 
policy,  ^klr.  Fox’s  motion,  which,  in  the  previous  year, 
had  been  lost  by  a narrow  majority,  was  now  defeated 
by  a majority  of  nearly  three  to  one.* 


* 204  to  10.5.  Pari.  IIi.it.,  xxviii. 
.*187 — 4.52;  Lonl  Sidmoulh's  I.ifo, 
i.  7a ; Tomlinc’s  l.ifc  of  IMtt,  iii. 
0!) ; Fox’s -Mem., ii.  .‘Mil,  .‘Hi2.  Tho 
siiLjoct  pave  rise,  at  this  time,  to 
much  written  controversy.  Tracts 
hy  Jtishopa  Sherlock  aiu\  Hoadley 
were  republished.  One  of  the  beat 


pamphlets  on  the  side  of  the  dis- 
senters wa.1  “ Tho  Uiphts  of  Pro- 
testant Iliaientera,  by  a I..ayman, 
17Sit.  ” The  ISisiiop  of  Oxfool, 
writing  to  .Mr.  Peel  in  1S2.S,  .ineaka 
of  fourteen  volumes  on  tho  subjia  l, 
written  in  178t)  and  17!K). — /Vefs 
Mem.,  i.  (>5. 
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Tlio  further  discu.ssion  of  tlic  t&st  laws  was  not  re- 
sumed for  nearly  forty  years : but  other  questions 
afl’ecting  religious  liberty  were  not  overlooked.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Mitford  brought  in  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
“ Protesting  Catliolic  Dissenters,” — or  Eoman  Catholics 
who  protested  against  the  pope’s  temporal  authority, 
and  his  riglit  to  excommunicate  kings  and  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance, — as  well  as  the  right 
alleged  to  be  assumed  by  Eoman  Catholics,  of  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics.  It  was  proposed  to  relieve 
such  persons  from  the  penal  statutes,  upon  their 
taking  an  oath  to  this  effect.  The  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  all  but  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  accejiting  the 
measure,  contended  that  the  relief  should  be  extended 
■ generally  to  Eoman  Catholics.  Mr.  Pitt  also  avowed 
his  wish  that  many  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
Catholics  .should  be  repealed. ‘ 

The  bill  was  open  to  grave  objections.  It  imputed 
to  the  Catholics  as  a body,  opinions  repudiated  by  the 
most  enlightened  professors  of  their  ffiith.  Mr.  Pitt 
received  an  exjdicit  assurance  from  several  foreign  uni- 
versities that  Catholics  claimed  for  the  pope  no  civil 
jurisdiction  in  England,  nor  any  power  to  absolve 
Briti.sh  subjects  from  their  allegiance ; and  that  there 
was  no  tenet  by  which  they  were  justified  in  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics.^  Again,  this  proposed  oath 
required  Catholics  to  renounce  doctrines,  in  no  sense 
affecting  the  state.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  these  ob- 
jections were  forcibly  urged  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David’s  ; 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  episcopal  bench,  the  latter 

' I’nrl.  Hist.,  xxviii.  1202,  l.'KU ; ’ See  his  questions  Bnd  tlie  nn- 

Tomline's  Life  of  1‘itt,  iii.  2-li);  swers,  I’lowden’s  Hist.,  ii.  Hlih 
Lord  Stanbopets  Life  of  I'itt,  ii.  App.  No.  U1  ; UuUer's  1 list.  .Mem., 
100.  iv.  10. 
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succeeded  in  giving  to  the  measure  a more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  character,  according  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Fox.  An  oath  was  framed,  not  obnoxious  to 
the  general  body  of  Catholics,  the  taking  of  wliich 
secured  them  complete  freedom  of  worship  and  educa- 
tion; exempted  their  property  from  invidious  regula- 
tions ; opened  to  them  the  practice  of  the  law  in  all 
its  branches  ; and  restored  to  peers  their  ancient  privi- 
lege of  intercourse  with  the  king.* 

In  the  debates  upon  the  Test  Act,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  law,  as  affecting  members  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
had  often  been  alluded  to;  and  in  1791,  a petition 
was  presented  from  tlie  General  Assembly,  praying  for 
relief  On  the  1 0th  of  May,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  moved 
for  a committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  subject. 
To  treat  the  member  of  au  established  church  as  ii 
dissenter,  was  an  anomaly  too  monstrous  to  be  de- 
fended. Mr.  Dundas  admitted  that,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  office,  he  had  communicated  with  the 
dmrch  of  England, — a ceremony  to  which  mem- 
bem  of  his  church  liad  no  objection.  It  would  have 
been  wdiimsical  indeed  to  contend  that  the  Scotch 
were  excluded  from  office  by  any  law,  as  their  undue 
share  in  the  patronage  of  tlie  state  liad  been  a po- 
pular subject  of  complaint  and  satire : but  whether 
they  enjoyed  office  by  receiving  the  most  solemn  rites 
of  a church  of  which  they  were  not  members,  or  by 
the  operation  of  acts  of  indemnity,  their  position  was 
equally  anomalous.  But  as  tlieir  case  formed  part  of 
the  general  law  affecting  dissenters,  which  Parliament 
was  in  no  luunour  to  entertain,  the  motion  was  defeated 
by  a large  majority.- 

' Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  11.1 — 116,  Rev.,  Oct.  18.62,  p.  655. 

CUl;  .11  Geo.  III.  c.  ■‘52;  ISutler’g  ’ 02;  Noes,  140.  Pari. 

Hist  Mem.,  iv.  44,  62;  Quarterly  Hist.,  x.xix.  488 — 510. 
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lu  1792,  Scotch  Episcopalians  were  relieved  from 
restraints  which  had  been  provoked  by  the  disaffection 
of  the  Episcopahan  clergy  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  II.  As  they  no  longer  professed  allegiance  to 
the  Stuarts,  or  refused  to  pray  for  the  reigning  king, 
there  was  no  pretext  for  these  invidious  laws ; and  they 
were  repealed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties.* 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Fox,  de.spairing,  for  the  present, 
of  any  relaxation  of  the  test  laws,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  certain  penal  statutes  affecting  religious 
opinions.  His  bill  proposed  to  repeal  several  Acts  of 
this  nature* : but  his  main  object  was  to  exempt  the 
Unitarians,  who  had  petitioned  for  relief,  from  the 
penalties  specially  affecting  their  particular  persuasion. 
They  did  not  pray  for  civil  enfrancliisement,  but  simply 
for  religious  freedom.  In  deprecating  the  prejudices 
excited  against  tliis  sect,  he  said,  “ Dr.  South  had 
traced  tlieir  pedigree  from  wretch  to  wretch,  back  to 
the  devil  liimself.  These  descendants  of  the  devil  were 
his  clients.”  He  attributed  the  late  riots  at  Birming- 
ham, and  the  attack  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  to  religious 
bigotry  and  persecution ; and  claimed  for  this  un- 
popidar  sect,  at  least  the  same  toleration  as  other 
dissenting  bodies.  Mr.  Burke,  in  opposing  the  motion, 
made  a fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Unitarians.  They 
were  hostile  to  the  church,  he  said,  and  had  combined 
to  effect  its  ruin : they  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Paine ; and  approved  of  the  revolutionary  excesses  of 
the  French  Jacobins.  The  Unitarians  were  boldly 
defended  by  Mr.  William  Smith, — a constant  advocate 
of  religious  liberty,  who,  growing  old  and  honoured  in 


* Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  1372.  np.S8);  1 K<Iw.  VI.  c.  1 j 1 Man', 

* Viz.  0 & 10  Will.  III.  c.  32  (for  c.  3 j 13  Kliz.  c.  2. 
suppressing  blasphemy  and  profane- 
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tluit  cause,  lived  to  be  the  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  ^Ir.  Pitt  declared  his  reprobation  of  the 
Unitarians,  and  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  lost  by 
a majority  of  seventy-nine.^  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  stotes- 
men,  in  withholding  civil  rights  from  dissenters,  had 
been  careful  to  admit  their  title  to  religious  freedom  : 
but  this  vote  unequivocally  declared  that  doctrines  and 
opinions  might  justly  be  punished  as  an  offence. 

Meanwhile  the  perilous  distractions  of  Ireland,  and 
a formidable  combination  of  the  Catholic  bod}’,  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  govenmient  the  wrongs  of 
Irish  Catholics.  The  great  body  of  the  Irish  people 
were  denied  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Their  public 
Avorship  was  still  proscribed  : their  property,  their  social 
and  domestic  relations,  and  their  civil  liberties,  were 
under  interdict : they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
civil  and  militaiy,  and  even  from  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine.'^  Already  the  penal  code  affecting 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  had  been  partially  re- 
laxed^ : but  they  stiU  laboured  under  all  the  civil  dis- 
qualifications which  the  jealousy  of  ages  had  imposed. 
Mr.  Pitt  not  only  condemned  the  injustice  of  such  dis- 
abilities : but  hoped  by  a policy  of  conciliation,  to  heal 
some  of  the  unhappy  feuds  by  which  society  Avas 
divided.  Ireland  coidd  no  longer  be  safely  governed 
upon  the  exclusiA’e  principles  of  Protestant  ascendency. 
Its  people  must  not  claim  in  vain  the  franchises  of 
British  subjects.  And  accordingly  in  1792,  some  of 


* 0.1  ; Xoos,  142.  Pnrl. 
lli.* **!.,  xxix.  1172;  Toniline's  Life 
of  I’itt,  iii.  117. 

* Some  restrictions  had  been 
milled  even  in  thi.s  rei;,Ti.  Iliitler's 
Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  107,  el  M-q.-,  407 — 
477,  4s4 ; O'l’onor's  Hist,  of  tlio 
Irish  CHtholics ; Sydney  Smith’s 
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the  most  galling  disabilities  -were  removed  by  the  Irish 
rarliament  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession on  taking  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  and  allowed  to 
become  clerks  to  attorneys.  Restrictions  on  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  on  their  intermarriages  with 
Protestants,  were  also  removed.  ‘ 

In  the  next  year  more  importiuit  privileges  were 
conceded.  All  remaining  restraints  on  Catholic  worship 
and  education,  and  the  disposition  of  property,  Avere 
removed.  Catholics  Avere  admitted  to  vote  at  elections, 
on  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  : to  all 
but  the  higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  to  the 
lionoui-s  and  emoluments  of  Dubhn  University.  In  the 
laAV  they  could  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  king’s  counsel : 
nor  in  the  army  beyond  the  rank  of  colonel : nor  in 
their  OAvn  counties,  could  they  aspire  to  the  offices  of 
sheriff  and  sub-sheriff'* : their  highest  ambition  was 
still  curbed  ; but  they  received  a Avide  enfranchisement, 
beyond  their  former  hopes. 

In  this  year  tardy  justice  was  also  rendered  to  the 
Roman  Catliolics  of  Scotland.  All  excitement  upon 
the  subject  having  passed  aAvay,  a bill  Avas  brought  in 
and  passed  AA'ithout  opposition,  to  relieve  them,  like 
their  English  brethren,  from  many  grievous  penalties  to 
Avhich  they  were  exposed.  In  proposing  the  measure, 
the  lord  advocate  stated  that  the  obnoxious  statutes 
Avere  not  so  obsolete  as  might  be  expected.  At  that 
very  time  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman  Avas  in  danger 
of  being  stripped  of  his  estate, — Avhich  had  been  in  his 


■ .32  Oeo.  III.  c.  21  (Irish); 
I)chate8(lreland),  xii.39,  &c.;  Life 
of  Orattan,  ii.  ftl. 

’ .'W  (teo.  III.  c.  21  (Irish'); 
Debates  of  Irish  I’arlianient,  xiii. 
lllO  ; I’lowden’s  IHsIt  ii.  421  ; 


Adolphus’  Hist.,  vi.  249— 2of!; 
I.«rd  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
277  ; Itutler’s  Hist.  .Mem.,  iv.  (!2  ; 
Life  of  Grattan,  iv.  S” ; I’amell's 
lli.st.  of  the  Peiifd  Ijiws,  124. 
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family  for  at  least  a century  and  a half, — by  a relation 
having  no  other  claim  to  it,  than  that  which  he  derived, 
as  a Prote.stant,  fi-om  the  cruel  provisions  of  the  law.  ^ 
The  Quakers  next  appealed  to  Parliament  for  relief. 
In  1796,  they  presented  a petition  describing  their 
suflerings  on  account  of  religious  scruples  ; and  Mr, 
Sergeant  Adair  brought  in  a bill  to  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  tithes  from  members  of  that  sect,  without 
subjecting  them  to  imprisonment ; and  to  allow  them  to 
be  examined  upon  affirmation  in  criminal  cases.  The 
remedy  proposed  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  had  already 
been  provided  by  statute,  in  demands  not  exceeding 
10/. ; and  the  sole  object  of  this  part  of  the  bill  was  to 
ensure  the  recoveiy  of  all  tithes  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Quakers  themselves,  to  which  they  had 
so  strong  a religious  scruple,  that  they  preferred  per- 
petual imprisonment.  At  that  very  time,  seven  of  their 
brethren  were  lying  in  the  gaol  at  York,  without  any 
prospect  of  relief.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, but  was  lost  in  the  L<^rds,  upon  the  representation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  that  it  involved  a 
question  of  right  of  very  great  importance,  which  there 
wa.s  not  then  time  to  consider.® 

In  the  next  session,  the  bill  was  renewed  when  it 
encountered  the  resolute  opposition  of  Sir  WilUam 
Scott.  ® “ The  opinions  held  by  the  Quakers,”  he  said, 

“ were  of  such  a nature  as  to  affect  the  civil  rights  of 
property,  and  therefore  he  considered  them  as  unworthy 
of  legislative  indulgence.”  If  one  man  had  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  payment  of  tithes  to 

> Pari,  nut.,  xxx.70(i;  .‘13  Geo.  I.,  st.  2,  c.  0;  Perl.  Hist.,  ix.  1220. 
III.  c.  4-1 ; Hutier's  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  ’ Pari,  lliat.,  xxxii.  1022. 

10:1.  * Ihid.,  1200. 

• 7 & b Will.  111.  c.  34  ; 1 Goo.  ^ Afterwards  Lord  Stowell. 
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which  his  property  was  legally  liable,  another  might 
object  to  the  payment  of  rent  as  sinful,  while  a third 
might  hold  it  irreligious  to  pay  his  debts.  If  the 
principle  of  indulgence  were  ever  admitted,  “the  sect 
of  anti-tithe  Christians  would  soon  become  the  most 
numerous  and  flourishing  in  the  kingdom.”  He  argued 
tliat  the  security  of  property  in  tithes  would  be  di- 
minished by  the  bill,  and  tliat  “ the  tithe-owner  would 
become  an  owner,  not  of  property,  but  of  suits.”  It 
was  replied  that  the  tithe-owner  would  be  enabled  by 
the  bill  to  recover  his  demands  by  summary  distress, 
instead  of  punishing  the  Quaker  with  useless  imprison- 
ment. The  very  remedy,  indeed,  was  provided,  which 
the  law  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  The  bill  was 
also  opposed  by  the  solicitor-general.  Sir  John  Mitford, 
who  denied  that  Quakers  entertained  any  conscientious 
scruples  at  all,  against  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  ques- 
tion for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill  was  decided 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker : but  upon  a subse- 
quent day,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a majority  of  si.\tcen.^ 
Such  had  been  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  state,  that 
Eoman  Catholics  and  dissenters,  however  loyal  and 
patriotic,  were  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  They  could  not  be  trusted  with  arms, 
lest  they  should  turn  them  against  their  own  country- 
men. In  1797,  Mr.  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  redress 
a part  of  this  wrong,  by  obtaining  the  admission  of 
Konian  Catholics  to  the  militia.  Supported  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  succeeded  in  passing  liis  bill  through  the  Commons. 
In  the  Lords,  however,  it  was  opposed  by  Bishop 
Horsley  and  other  peers ; and  its  provisions  being 
extended  to  dissenters,  its  fate  was  sealed.- 

‘ Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  1508.  debates  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 

* Wilbcrforce’s Life,  ii.  222.  The  Parliamenlary  HUlory.  “No power 
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Tlie  English  ministers  were  still  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  a liberal  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  In  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  accepted 
the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  a policy.  He  even  conceived  himself  to  have  the 
authority  of  the  cabinet  to  favour  an  exten.sive  enfran- 
chisement of  Catholics  : but  having  committed  himself 
too  deeply  to  that  party,  he  was  recalled.^  There  were, 
indeed,  insurmountable  difhculties  in  reconciling  an 
extended  toleration  to  Catholics,  with  Protestant  ascen- 
dency in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Hut  the  union  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  Protestant 
Great  Britain,  introduced  new  considerations  of  state 
policy.  To  admit  Catholics  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  a concession  full  of  popu- 
larity to  the  j>eople  of  Ireland,  while  their  admission  to 
a legislature  comprising  an  overwhelming  Protestant 
majority,  would  be  fi'ee  from  danger  to  the  estabh.shed 
church,  or  to  the  Protestant  character  of  Parhament. 
In  such  a union  of  the  two  countries,  the  two  nations 
would  also  be  embraced.  In  the  discussions  relating  to 
the  Union,  the  removal  of  Catholic  disidjilities,  as  one 
of  its  probable  consequences,  was  frequently  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Canning  argued  that  the  Union  “would  satisfy  the 
friends  of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  without  passing 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  without  maintaining 
those  which  are  yet  in  force.” ^ And  Mi\  Pitt  said : 
“ Ko  man  can  say  that  in  the  ])reseut  state  of  things, 
and  while  Ireland  remains  a separate  kingdom,  lull 

in  Kiirope,  but  yourselves,  has  ever  iii.  6.1. 

tliuii{;lit,  for  these  hundred  yeai-s  ‘ I’arl.  Hist.,  xxxiv.  072,  &c.  j 
j)a.-it,  of  lushing  whether  a bayonet  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  4(i7 ; Hiilhr’a 
19  C'atholie,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  (id. 

Hiithenm ; out  whether  it  is  sharp  “ Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  230;  Lord 
and  well-tempered.” — 1‘etcr  Vhjm-  Hollnud’s  Mem.,  i.  101. 

Ivij'i  Liiters ; .Sydney  Smith 'sWorks, 
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conce.ssions  could  be  made  to  the  Catholics,  witiiout 
endangering  the  state,  and  shaking  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  to  its  centre.”  . . . But  “ when  the  conduct 
of  the  Catliolics  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  government  to  admit  them  to  a participation  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  those  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, and  when  the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be 
favourable  to  such  a measure,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
question  may  be  agitated  in  a united  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, with  much  gi-eater  safety  than  it  could  be  in  a 
separate  legislature.” ' He  also  hinted  at  the  expediency 
of  proposing  some  mode  of  relieving  the  poorer  classes 
from  the  pressure  of  tithes,  and  for  making  a provision 
for  the  Catliolic  clergy,  without  affecting  the  security  of 
tlie  Protestant  establishment.’^ 

In  securing  the  support  of  different  parties  in  Ireland 
to  the  Union,  the  question  of  Catholic  disabilities  was 
one  of  great  delicac5L  Distinct  promises,  which  might 
have  secured  the  hearty  support  of  tlie  Catholics,  would 
have  alienated  the  Protestants, — by  far  the  most 
powerful  party, — and  endangered  the  success  of  the 
whole  measure.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  hazard  of 
the  Catholics  being  gained  over  to  oppose  the  Union, 
by  expectations  of  relief  from  the  Irish  Parhament.® 
Lord  Cornwallis,  alive  to  these  difficulties,  appears  to 
have  met  them  with  consummate  adib’ess.  Careful  not 
to  commit  himself  or  the  government  to  any  specific 
engagements,  he  succeeded  in  encouraging  the  hopes 

’ J’arl.  Hut.,  xxxiv.  272.  conxinced  that  everything  necea- 

* Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  sarv  for  them  might  be  granted 
agroiKl  generally  upon  the  Ca-  without  the  .slightest  danger  to  the 
tholic  claims.  Previously  to  the  l^otestant  interest.” — Abstract  of 
Union  with  Ireland,  it  had  never  I.onl  Gnmville’a  lajtter  to  the 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  latter  Principal  of  I5razeno.se^  1810. — 
that  there  could  be  anv  further  re-  Lord  t'ohheMrr' a liiary,  li.  224. 
laxationof  the  laws  agam.st  Papists:  “ Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  51. 

hut  from  that  time  he  had  been 

VOL.  II.  A A 
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of  tlie  Catliolics,  without  alarming  the  rrotostant 
party.'  Tlie  sentiments  of  tlie  government  were  known 
to  be  generally  favourable  to  measures  of  relief;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  forbidden  by  the  king  to  offer  any 
concessions  whatever^  ; nor  had  he  himself  determined 
upon  the  measures  which  it  would  be  advissible  to 
propose.’  He  was,  therefore,  able  to  deny  that  he  had 
given  any  pledge  mx>u  the  subject,  or  that  the  Catho- 
lioji  conceived  them.selves  to  have  received  any  such 
pledge^ : but  he  admitted  that  they  had  formed  strong 


' Jan.  2nd,  1799,  be  writes  : — “I 
shall  endeavour  to  pve  them  (the 
Catholics)  the  most  favourable 
impressions  without  holding  out 
to  them  hopes  of  any  relaxation 
on  the  part  of  government,  and 
shall  leave  no  clfort  untried  to 
revent  an  opposition  to  the  Union 
eing  made  the  meiusure  of  that 
party.” — Oorr.,  iii.  29. 

And  again,Jan.  2Sth,  1799 : — “ I 
much  doubt  the  policy  of  at  pn'sent 
holding  out  to  them  any  flecidi'd 
expectations:  it  might  weaken  ns 
with  the  Protestants,  and  might 
not  strengthen  us  with  the  Catlio- 
lics,  whilst  they  look  to  carrv  their 
qiie.stion  unconnecU-d  with  1 nion.” 
— Ibid.,  55.  See  also  Ibid.,  03, 149, 
327,  :i44,  ;«7. 

” Juno  1 1 th,  1 798,  the  king  writes 
to  Mr.  Pitt: — “ Ixird  Cornwallis 
must  clearly  understand  that  no 
indulgence  con  be  granted  to  the 
Catholics  farther  than  has  Iteen,  I 
am  afraid  unadvisedly,  done  in 
former  sessions,  and  that  ho  must 
by  a steady  conduct  etlcct  in  future 
the  union  of  that  kingdom  with 
this.” — Lord  fitanhopi's  Life  of 
IStt,  iii.  App.  xvi. 

Again,  .Ian.  24th,  1799,  having 
seen  in  a letter  from  Io)rd  Castle- 
is'agh  “ an  idea  of  an  established 
stipend  by  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Irelimd,”  he  wrote : — “ I am  ce^in 
any  encouragement  to  such  an  idea 


must  give  real  oRence  to  the  esta- 
blishe<l  church  in  Ireland,  as  well 
ns  to  the  true  friends  of  our  consti- 
tution ; for  it  is  certainly  creating 
a second  church  e.stablishment, 
which  could  not  but  be  highly  in- 
jurious.”— Ibid.,  xviii. 

* Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  l.ord  Corn- 
wallis, Nov.  17th,  1798; — “.Mr. 
Elliot,  when  he  brought  mo  your 
letter,  stated  very  strongly  all  the 
arguments  which  he  thought  might 
induce  us  to  admit  the  Catholics  to 
Parliament  and  office,  but  I confe.ss 
ho  did  not  satisfy  me  of  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a mea.sure  at  this 
time,  or  of  the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing it.  With  respMt  to  a provision 
for  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  some 
arrangement  rosjiecting  tithes,  I am 
happy  to  find  an  uniform  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  proposal,  among  all 
the  Irish  I havest'en.” — Ijord  S/mt- 
Ao/w’*  IJfe  of  I'itf,  iii.  101.  See 
also  Cn.stlereagh  Corr.,  i.  73 ; Lord 
Colchester’s  .\lera.,  i.  250,  51 1. 

“ Ixird  Camden  told  me  that 
being  a member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  go- 
vernment in  ItiOO,  he  knew  that 
Mr.  IHtt  had  never  matured  any 
plan  for  giving  what  is  called 
emancipation  to  the  Homan  C.atho- 
lics.’’ — Liord  Colchcsttr’s  Diary,  iii. 
320. 

* March  25th,  1801 ; Pari.  Ilkst., 
XXXV.  1124;  and  sec  Cornwallis 
Corr.,  iii.  ;143 — .'550. 
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expectations  of  remedial  measures  after  the  Union, — of 
whicli  indeed  tliere  is  abundant  testimony.* 

These  expectations  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  were 
prepared  to  satisfy.  When  the  Union  had  been  ac- 
complislied,  they  agreed  that  the  altered  relations  of 
tlie  two  countries  would  allow  them  to  do  fuU  justice 
to  the  Catholics,  without  any  danger  to  the  established 
church.  They  were  of  opinion  that  Catholics  might 
now  be  safely  admitted  to  office,  and  to  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  Parliament ; and  that  dissenters  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  relieved  from  civil  disabilities. 
It  was  also  designed  to  attach  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
the  state,  by  making  them  dependent  upon  public  funds 
for  a part  of  their  provision,  and  to  induce  them  to 
submit  to  superintendence.®  It  was  a measure  of  high 
and  prescient  statesmanship, — worthy  of  the  genius  of 
the  great  minister  who  had  achieved  the  Union. 

But  toleration,  which  had  formerly  been  resisted  by 
Parliament  and  the  people,  now  encountered  the  invin- 
cible opposition  of  the  king,  who  refused  liis  assent  to 
further  measures  of  concession,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
obligations  of  his  coronation  oath.  To  his  unfounded 
scruples  were  sacrificed  the  rights  of  millions,  and  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  Tlie  measure  was  arrested  at  its 
inception.  The  minister  fell ; and  in  deference  to  the 
king’s  feelings,  was  constrained  to  renounce  his  own 
wise  and  liberal  policy.® 


’ Lord  I.iverpool’s  Mem.,  128; 
Ca.stlerca;fh  Corr.,  iv.  11,  1 .3,  34 ; 
Ixinl  Stanhope's  Life  of  I’itt,  iii. 
2(W,  281 — 2S8,  &c„  App,,  xxiii.  H 
scq. ; Ix>rd  Maimeshurv's  Corr.,  iv. 
1 , H >eq. ; Cornwallis'  Corr.,  ii.  430; 
Hutlers  Mist.  Mem.,  iv.  70;  see 
also  Edinb.  Hcv.,  Jan  1858. 

’ Mr.  Pitt's  Letterto  the  King, 

A 


Jnn.  31st,  1801  ; Lord  Sidmouth's 
Life,  i.  289  ; Lord  Cornwallis's 
Corr.,  iii.  325,  335,  .344 ; Court 
mid  Cabinets  of  Ueo.  III.,  iii.  120. 
The  Irish  Catholic  bishops  had 
consented  to  allow  the  crown  a nc/o 
on  their  nomination.  — Hntler's 
Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  112 — 1.34. 

’ Supra,  Vol.  I.  70 — 83. 
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Critical  But  the  question  of  Ciitliolic  disabilities,  in  connec- 
of’irSd.  tion  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  too  momentous 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  religious  scruples  of  the  king, 
and  the  respectful  forbearance  of  statesmen.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  the  savage  hatred  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  had  aggravated  the  dangem  of  that  critical 
])criod.  Nor  were  tlie  difficulties  of  administering  the 
government  overcome  by  the  Union.  The  abortive 
rebellion  of  Eobert  Emmett,  in  1803,  again  exposed 
the  alanning  condition  of  Ireland ; and  suggested  that 
the  social  dislocation  of  that  unhappy  countrj’  needed  a 
more  statesmanlike  treatment  than  that  of  Protestant 
Tiip  ascendency  and  instating  disabilities.  For  the  present. 
Catholic  liowever,  the  ceneral  question  was  in  abeyance,  in 
aiwyanco.  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  silenced  by  the  king ; 

and  Mr.  Addington’s  administration  w'as  avowedly 
anti-Catholic.  Yet  in  1803,  Catholics  obtained  a 
further  instalment  of  relief, — ^being  exempted  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabihties,  on  taking  the  oath  and 
subscribing  the  declaration  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
1791.1 

Mr.  Pitt,  In  1804,  a serious  agitation  for  Catholic  relief  com- 
1801-6,  incnced  in  Ireland  : but  as  yet  the  cause  was  without 
hojie.  On  Mr.  Pitt’s  restoration  to  power,  he  was  still 
rastrained  by  his  engagement  to  the  king,  from  pro- 
jiosing  any  measure  for  the  relief  of  Catholics  himself ; 
and  was  even  obliged  to  resist  their  claims  when  advo- 
Ciithoiic  cated  by  others.^  In  1 80.5,  the  discussion  of  the  general 
ittlrch"’  question  was  resumed  in  Parliament.  Lord  Grenville 
26th,  1805.  presented  a petition  from  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, recounting  the  disabilities  under  which  they  still 
suffered.^ 


' 43  Oeo.  III.  c.  .30.  iv.  207,  .301. 

’ l.rf)vd  SUnhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  * liana.  Del).,  lat  Ser.,  iv.  07. 
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On  the  10th  May,  liis  lordship  moved  for  a com-  LordOron- 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  this  petition. 

He  urged  tliat  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  Eoman  Catholics,  whose  existence  the  state  could 
not  ignore.  At  the  time  of  the  Kevolution  they  had 
becu  excluded  from  civil  privileges,  not  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but  for  their  political  adhesion  to  the 
exiled  sovereign.  In  the  present  reign  they  had  re- 
ceived toleration  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  power 
to  acquire  land,  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  the  right  to  fill  many  offices  from  which  they  had 
previously  been  excluded.  Whatever  objections  might 
have  existed  to  the  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to 
the  Pailiament  of  Ireland,  had  been  removed  by  the 
Union;  as  in  the  Piirlianient  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  was  a vast  preponderance  of  Protestants.  This 
argument  had  been  used  by  those  who  had  promoted 
the  Union.  It  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  Homan 
Catholics ; and  now,  for  the  fii-st  time  since  the  Union, 
that  body  had  appealed  to  Parliament.  His  lordship 
dwelt  upon  their  loyalty,  as  frequently  declared  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  exonerated  them  from  participation, 
as  a body,  in  the  Rebellion,  combated  the  prejudice  . 
raised  against  them  on  account  of  the  recent  coronation 
of  Napoleon  by  the  pope,  and  illustrated  the  feelings 
which  their  exclusion  from  lawful  objects  of  ambition 
naturally  excited  in  their  minds.  He  desired  to  unite 
all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  common  benefits  and 
common  interests  of  the  state. 

This  speech,  which  ably  presented  the  entire  case  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics,  opened  a succession  of  debates,  in 
which  all  the  arguments  relating  to  their  claims  were  eli- 
cited.* As  regards  the  high  offices  of  state,  it  was  urged 
' lions.  Ueb.,  1st  SJer.,  iv.  051 — 720,  742. 
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by  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  tliat  while  the  law  excluded 
a Homan  Catholic  sovereign  from  the  throne  of  his  in- 
heritance, it  could  scarcely  be  allowed  that  the  councils 
of  a Protestant  king  should  be  directed  by  Homan 
Catholics.  Homan  Catholics,  it  was  argued,  would  not 
be  fit  persons  to  sit  in  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  merely 
renounced  foreign  dominion  and  jurisdiction.  In  Ire- 
land, their  admission  would  increase  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood  in  elections,  and  array  the  property  of 
the  country  on  one  side,  and  its  rehgion  and  numbci's 
on  the  other.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  opposed  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  as  fatal  to  all  the  principles  upon 
which  the  House  of  Hanover  liad  been  called  to  the 
throne.  Eveiy  apprehension  and  prejudice  which  coidd 
be  appealed  to,  hi  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Homan 
Catholics,  was  exerted  in  this  debate.  The  pope,  their 
master,  was  the  slave  and  tool  of  Napoleon.  If  en- 
trusted with  power,  they  would  resist  tlie  payment  of 
tithes,  and  overthrow  the  established  church.  Nay, 
Catholic  families  would  reclaim  their  forfeited  estates, 
which  for  five  generations  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Protestants,  or  had  since  been  repurchased  by  Catholics. 
After  two  nights’  debate.  Lord  Grenville’s  motion  was 
negatived  by  a majority  of  129. ‘ 

Mr.  Fox  also  oflered  a similar  motion  to  the  Com- 
mons, founded  upon  a petition  addressed  to  that  House. 
The  people  whose  cause  he  was  advocating,  amounted, 
he  said,  to  between  a fourth  and  a fifth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  large  a portion  of 
his  fellow-subjects  had  been  excluded  from  civil  rights, 
not  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  for  political  causes 

> Contents,  40 ; Non-contents,  178.  Hans.  Hcb.,  1st  Ser.,  iv.  S43. 
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which  no  longer  e.xisted.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not 
viewed  them  as  loyal  subjects  of  a Protestant  Queen. 
The  character  and  conduct  of  the  Stuarts  had  made  the 
people  distrustful  of  the  Catholics.  At  the  time  of  the 
lievolution  “ it  was  not  a Cathohe,  but  a Jacobite,  you 
wished  to  restrain.”  Li  Ireland,  again,  the  restrictions 
upon  Cathohes  were  pohtical  and  not  religious.  In  the 
civil  war  which  had  raged  there,  the  Catholics  were 
the  supporters  of  James,  and  as  Jacobites  were  dis- 
couraged and  restrained  The  Test  Act  of  Charles  II. 
was  passed  because  the  sovereign  himself  was  suspected; 
and  Catholic  officers  were  excluded,  lest  they  should 
assist  him  in  his  endcavoui’s  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
There  was  no  fear,  now,  of  a Protestant  king  being  un- 
duly intluenccd  by  Catholic  ministers.  The  danger  of 
admitting  Catholics  to  Parhament  was  chimerical.  Did 
any  one  believe  that  twenty  Cathohe  members  would  be 
returned  from  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? ^ In  reply  to  this 
question,  Dr.  Duigenan  asserted  that  Ireland  would 
return  upwards  of  eighty  Cathohe  members,  and  the 
English  boroughs  twenty  more, — thus  forming  a com- 
pact confederacy  of  100  members,  banded  together  for 
the  subversion  of  all  our  institutions  in  church  and  state. 

lie  was  answered  eloquently,  and  in  a hberal  spirit, 
by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  first  speech  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Imperial  Parhament.  The  general  discu-ssion  was 
not  distinguished,  on  either  side,  by  much  novelty. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  serves  as  a land-mark,  de- 
noting the  position  of  the  question  at  that  time.  He 
frankly  admitted  that  he  retained  his  opinion,  formed 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  that  Cathohes  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  united  Parhament,  “ under  proper  guards 


' Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  iv.  834 — 854. 
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and  conditions,”  -vvithout  “ any  danger  to  the  established 
church  or  the  Protestant  constitution.”  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  then  prevented  liini  from  pro- 
posing such  a measure  “ Inul  made  so  deep,  so  lasting 
an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  so  long  as  those  cir- 
enmsUinces  continued  to  operate,  he  should  feel  it  a 
duty  imposed  upon  him,  not  only  not  to  bring  forward, 
but  not  in  any  manner  to  be  a party  in  bringing  for- 
ward, or  in  agitating  this  question.”  At  the  same  time, 
he  deprecatetl  its  agiUrtion  by  othei-s,  under  circum- 
stances most  unfavourable  to  its  settlement.  Such  a 
measure  would  bo  generally  repugnant  to  members  of 
the  e.-^tablished  church, — to  the  nobility,  gentiy,  and 
middle  classes,  botli  in  England  and  Ireland, — as- 
suredly to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  just  declared 
its  opinion  ' ; and,  as  he  believed,  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  To  urge  forward  a measure, 
in  opposition  to  obstacles  so  insuperable,  could  not 
advance  the  cause  ; wliile  it  encouraged  delusive  liopes, 
and  fostered  religious  and  political  animosities.- 

Mr.  Windliam  denied  that  the  general  sentiment  was 
against  sucli  a measure ; and  scouted  the  advice  that  it 
should  be  postponed  until  there  was  a general  concur- 
rence in  its  flavour.  “ If  no  measure,”  he  said,  “ is  ever 
to  pa.ss  in  Parliament  which  has  not  the  unanimous 
sense  of  the  countrj-  in  its  favour,  prejudice  and  passion 
may  fur  ever  tnuinph  over  reason  and  sound  policy.” 
After  a masterly  reply  by  Mr.  Fo.x,  which  closed  a 
debate  of  two  nights,  the  Ilouse  proceeded  to  a divi- 
sion, when  his  motion  was  lost  by  a decisive  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve.® 

' The  (lebatp  Iiad  been  ndimimeil  » .Aves,  124;  Noes,  2.'!0.  TInns. 
till  the  day  after  the  deiision  in  l),  b.  let  Ser.,  iv.  lOtiO;  Grattwi’s 
the  I-onh).  Life  v.  2.W— 204. 
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The  present  temper  of  Parliament  was  obviously  im-  The  whig 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  hopes  of  the 
Catholics,  however,  were  again  raised  by  the  death  of  cu^ho^fc? 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  formation  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1806. 

The  cabinet  comprised  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
other  statesmen  who  had  advocated  Catholic  relief  in 
1801,  and  in  the  recent  debates  of  1805 ; and  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  did  not  fail  to  press  upon  them  the  justice 
of  renewing  the  consideration  of  their  claims.  This  pres- 
sure was  a serious  embarrassment  to  ministers.  After 
the  events  of  1801,  they  needed  no  waniing  of  the  dilli- 
culty  of  their  position,  which  otherwise  was  far  from 
secure.  No  measure  satisfactory  to  the  Catholics  could 
be  submitted  to  the  king ; and  the  bare  mention  of 
the  subject  was  not  without  danger.  They  were  too 
conscious  not  only  of  Ilis  Majc.sty’s  inflexible  opinions, 
but  of  his  repugnance  to  themselves.  Mr.  Fox  per- 
ceived so  clearly  the  impossibility  of  approaching  the 
king,  that  he  persuaded  the  Catholic  leaders  to  forbear 
their  claims,  for  the  present.  They  had  recently  been 
rejected,  by  large  majorities,  in  both  IIouscs ; and  to 
repeat  them  now,  would  merely  embarrass  their  friends, 
and  offer  another  easy  triumph  to  their  enemies.^  But 
it  is  hard  for  the  victims  of  wrong  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  statesmen  ; and  the  Catholics  murmiued 
at  the  apparent  desertion  of  their  friends.  For  a time 
they  were  pacified  by  the  liberal  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  Ireland  : but  after  Mr.  Fox’s  deatli, 
and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1806,  they  again 
became  impatient.® 

At  length  Lord  Grenville,  hoping  to  avert  further  Army  and 

Navy  .Spr- 

’ Ijord  Sidraouth’s  Life,  ii.  I.TO  ; iv.  184 — 187. 

Ann.  lieg.,  1800,  p.  26;  Lord  llol-  ’ Ilutler's  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  188;  *8''7. 
land’s  Mem.  of  the  Party,  i.  Grattan’s  Life,  v.  282 — 298,  384. 
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pressure  on  the  general  question,  re.solvetl  to  redress  a 
grievance  whicli  pres.sed  heavily  in  time  of  -war,  not 
upon  Catholics  onh%  but  upon  the  public  service. 
By  the  Irish  Act  of  1793,  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
hold  any  comniLssiou  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  up  to  the 
rank  of  colonel : but  were  excluded  from  the  higher 
staff  appointments  of  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  orchiance,  and  general  of  the  staff. 
As  this  Act  had  not  been  extended  to  Great  Britain,  a 
Catholic  officer  in  the  king’s  service,  on  leaving  Ireland, 
became  hable  to  the  penalties  of  the  English  laws. 
To  remove  this  obvious  anomaly,  the  government  at 
first  proposed  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  both  countries, 
by  two  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ; and  to  this  pro- 
posal the  king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  On  furtlier 
consideration,  however,  this  simple  provision  appeared 
inadequate.  The  Irish  Act  applicjd  to  Catholics  only, 
as  dissenters  had  been  admitted,  by  a previous  Act,  to 
serve  in  civil  and  military  offices ; and  it  was  confined 
to  the  army,  as  Ii-eland  had  no  navy.  The  exceptions  in 
the  Irish  Act  were  considered  unnt'ces.sary;  and  it  was 
further  thought  just  to  grant  indulgence  to  soldiers  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion.  As  these  questions  arose, 
from  time  to  time,  ministers  communicated  to  the  king 
their  correspondence  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
explained  the  variations  of  their  proposed  measure 
from  that  of  the  Irish  Act,  with  the  grounds  iqjon 
which  they  were  recommended.  Throughout  these 
communications  Ilis  Majesty  did  not  conceal  his  general 
dislike  and  disapprobation  of  the  measure  : but  was 
understood  to  give  his  reluctant  assent  to  its  introduc- 
tion as  a separate,  bill.' 

* Explnnfltion.s  of  I.ord  Oron-  1807;  Ilnna.  Deb^  1st  Scr.,  ix.  2.31, 
ville  mid  Lord  llowick,  Mm-ch  20tli,  2(J1 — 279 : Lord  Costlcreagli  Corr., 
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In  this  form  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Ilowick.  He  explained  that  when  the  Irish  Act  of 
1793  had  been  passed,  a similar  measure  had  been 
promised  for  Great  Britain.  That  promise  was  at 
length  to  be  fulfilled : but  as  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  confine  the  measure  to  Catholics,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  embrace  dissenters  in  its  provisions.  The 
Act  of  1793  had  ajiplied  to  the  army  only:  but  it 
was  then  distinctly  stated  that  the  navy  should  be 
included  in  the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament.  If 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  one  branch  of  tlie  service, 
what  possible  objection  could  there  be  to  their  admis- 
sion to  the  other  ? He  did  not  propose,  however,  to 
continue  the  restrictions  of  the  Irish  Act,  which  dis- 
(]ualified  a Catholic  from  the  offices  of  commander-in- 
chief,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on 
the  staff.  Such  restrictions  were  at  once  unnecessarj', 
and  injurious.  The  appointment  to  these  high  offices 
wiis  vested  in  the  crown,  -which  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  appoint  Homan  Catholics  ; and  it  was  an 
injuiy  to  the  public  service  to  exclude  by  law  a man 
“ who  might  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  anny  and 
the  jieople  ” to  fill  an  office,  for  wdiich  he  had  jiroved 
his  fitness  by  distinguished  services.  Lastly,  he  pro- 
1)080x1  to  provide  that  all  who  should  enter  Ilis  Majesty’s 
service  should  enjoy  “ the  free  and  unrestrained  exercise 
of  their  religion,  so  far  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  theii' 
miliUuy  duties.”^  ^Ir.  Spencer  Perceval  sounded  the 
note  of  alarm  at  these  proposals,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
involved  all  the  principles  of  complete  emancipation. 


iv.  .‘574 ; Lord  Sidniouth's  Life,  ii. 
4-‘5(5 ; ]x)rd  Gireiiville’s  Letter, 
Feb.  lOtli,  1S07 ; Court  and  Cabi- 
nets of  Geo.  HI.,  iv.  117  j Lord 
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If  military  equality  were  conceded,  how  could  civil 
equality  be  afterwards  resisted  ? Ilis  apprehensions 
were  shared  by  some  other  members  : but  the  bill  was 
allowed  to  be  introduced  without  opposition. 

Its  further  progress,  however,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  king,  who  refused  to  admit  Catholics  to  the 
stair,  and  to  include  dissenters  in  the  provisions  of  the 
biU.^  lie  declared  that  his  previous  assent  had  been 
given  to  the  simple  extension  of  the  Ii’ish  Act  to  Great 
Britain  ; and  he  would  agree  to  nothing  more.  Again 
a ministry  fell  under  the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic 
question.’  The  embarrassments  of  ministers  had  un- 
doubtedly been  great.  They  had  desired  to  maintain 
their  own  character  and  consistency,  and  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics,  without  shocking  the  well-known  .scruples 
of  the  king.  Their  scheme  Avas  just  and  moderate  : it 
Avas  open  to  no  rational  objection  : but  neither  in  the 
preparation  of  the  measure  itself,  nor  in  their  communi- 
cations Avith  the  king,  can  they  be  acquitted  of  crroi's 
Avhich  Avere  turned  against  themselves  and  the  unlucky 
cause  they  had  espoused.^ 

Again  Avere  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  Avrecked,  and 
Avith  them  the  hopes  of  a liberal  government  in  England. 
An  anti-Catholic  administration  Avas  formed  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval ; and  cries  of  “ No 
Poperj",”  and  “ Church  and  King,”  Avere  rai.sed  through- 
out the  land.^  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  address  to  the  elec- 


' linns.  Dob.,  l.st  i.x.  1 W,  I"."!. 
’ The  constitiitinnal  qncstions 
involvinl  in  their  removal  from 
ollioe  have  been  related  elsewhere  ; 
A ol,  I.  00. 

’ linns.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  ix.  2.11, 
217,  2<il,  .140,  &c. ; Lord  Ilolhmd's 
Mem.,  ii.  1 (iO,  H n-q. ; .\pp.  to  vol.  ii. 
270  ; lx>nl  Malmesbury’s  Corr.,  iv. 
107,  170;  Lord  tjidmouth’s  Life, 


ii.  44.1—472. 
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tors  of  Northampton,  on  vacating  his  seat,  took  credit 
for  “ coming  forward  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign, 
and  endeavouring  to  stand  by  him  at  this  important 
crisis,  wlien  he  is  making  so  finn  and  so  necessary  a 
stand  for  the  religious  establishment  of  the  countrjL”  ^ 
The  Duke  of  Portland  Avrote  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  Chancellor,  desiring  them  to 
petition  against  the  Catholic  Bill ; and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Chancellor  of  the  Univcisity  of  Dublin, 
sought  petitions  from  that  university.  No  pains  Avere 
sjiared  to  arouse  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  Protes- 
tants. Tlius  Mr.  Perceval  averred  that  the  measure 
recently  AvithdraAvn  Avould  not  have  “ stopped  short  till 
it  had  brought  Homan  Catholic  bishops  to  the  Ilouse 
of  Lords.” ^ Such  cries  as  these  Avere  re-echoed  at  the 
elections.  An  ultra-Protestant  Parliament  Avas  assem- 
bled ; and  the  Catholic  cause  AA^as  hopeless.® 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  hoAvcA^er,  did  not  suffer 
their  claims  to  be  forgotten : but  by  frequent  petitions, 
and  the  earnest  support  of  their  friends,  continued  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  question,  in  the 
midst  of  more  engrossing  subjects.  But  discussions, 
however  able,  Avhich  were  unfruitful  of  results,  can 
claim  no  more  than  a passing  notice.  Petitions  Avere 
fully  discussed  in  both  Houses  in  1808.^  And  again, 
in  1810,  Earl  Grey  presented  tAvo  petitions  from 
Homan  Catholics  in  England,  complaining  that  they 
Avere  denied  many  ]>rivileges  Avhich  Avere  enjoyed 
by  their  Homan  Catholic  brethren  in  other  parts 


‘ rtomillv's  Mem.,  ii.  102. 

’ Hans.  l)eb.,  1st  Ser.,  i.\.  315. 

* Lord  Malmesbury  says; — “ The 
spirit  of  the  whole  coimtry  is  with 
tne  kin? ; and  the  idea  of  the 
church  being  in  danger  (perhap.s 
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of  the  empire.  He  stated  that  in  Canada  Eoman 
Catholics  were  eligible  to  all  offices,  in  common  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  In  Ireland,  they  were 
allowed  to  act  as  magistrates,  to  become  members  of 
lay  corporations,  to  take  degrees  at  Trinity  College,  to 
vote  at  elections,  and  to  attain  to  every  rank  in  the 
army  except  that  of  general  of  the  staff.  In  England, 
they  could  not  be  included  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  nor  become  members  of  corporations,  were 
debarred  from  taking  degrees  at  the  universities,  and 
could  not  legally  hold  any  rank  in  the  army.^  The 
Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  also  presented  petitions  to 
the  House  of  Commons  through  Mr.  Grattan,  in  this 
session.^  But  his  motion  to  refer  them  to  a committee 
was  defeated,  after  a debate  of  three  nights,  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  four.® 

In  the  same  session.  Lord  Donouglimore  moved  to 
refer  several  petitions  from  the  Eoman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  a committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  as 
Ijord  Grenville  had  declined,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Grey,  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  the 
question  was  not  presented  under  fiivourable  circum- 
stances ; and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a majority  of 
eighty-six.  * 

One  other  demonstration  was  made  during  this 
session  in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Lord  Grey, 
in  his  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  adverted  to 
the  continued  postponement  of  concessions  to  the 
Catholics,  as  a source  of  danger  and  weakness  to  the 
state  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ; and  appealed  to 
ministers  to  “ unite  the  hearts  and  hands  of  all  classes 

' linns.  Pob.,  1st  &r.,  xv.  60.3.  T.  410. 

’ I’cb.  27th,  ihid.,  0.3-t.  < Contents,  OS  j Non-contents, 

’ /tiK/.,  xvii.  17,  1S.3,  2;16.  Ayo.s,  1.64.  linns.  Ueb.,  1st  Smt.,  xvii. 
109;  Noon,  213.  Ornttau’n  Life,  !153  — 440. 
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of  the  people,  in  defence  of  their  common  country.” 
An  allusion  to  this  que.stion  was  also  made  in  the 
address  which  he  proposed  to  the  crown.  ‘ 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  an  event  fraught  with 
sadness  to  the  nation,  once  more  raised  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics.  The  aged  king  was  stricken  with  his 
last  infirmity  ; and  a new  political  era  was  opening,  full 
of  promise  to  their  cause. 

* lions.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xvii.  553,  677. 
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The  rcffoncy  augured  Avell  for  the  commeuceraent  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  in  cluircli  and  state.  Tlie  venerable 
monarch,  whose  sceptre  was  now  wielded  by  a feebler 
hand,  had  twice  trampled  upon  the  petitions  of  his 
Catholic  subjects ; and,  by  his  resolution  and  iiilluence, 
had  united  against  them  ministers,  rarliament,  and 
peo]>le.  It  seemed  no  idle  hope  that  Tory  ministers 
would  now  be  supplanted  by  statesmen  earnest  in  the 
cruise  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  whose  pohcy  would 
no  longer  be  thwarted  by  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
The  prince  himself,  once  zealous  in  the  Catholic  cause, 
had,  indeed,  been  for  some  years,  inconstant, — if  not 
untrue, — to  it.  His  change  of  opinion,  however, 
might  be  due  to  respect  for  his  royal  father,  or  the 
political  cmb.irrassments  of  the  question.  None  could 
suspect  him  of  cherishing  intractable  religions  scnqiles.* 
Assuredly  he  would  not  reject  the  liberal  counsels  of 
the  ministers  of  his  choice.  But  these  visions  were 
soon  to  collapse  and  vani.sh,  like  bubbles  in  the  air®  ; 
and  the  weary  straggle  was  continued,  with  scarcely  a 
change  in  its  prospects. 

' Mnorp's  I.ife  nf  Sheridan,  ii.  18(1 ; Tjird  Ilollniid'a  Mem.,  ii.  100. 
.a-tS;  Lord  llrongham's  Statesmen,  i.  ’ Vol.  1.  101. 
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The  first  year  of  the  regency,  however,  was  marked 
by  tlie  consnmination  of  one  act  of  toleration.  The 
Grenville  ministry  had  failed  to  secure  freedom  of 
religious  worship  to  Catholic  soldiers  by  legislation' : 
but  they  had  partially  secured  that  object  by  a cir- 
cular to  commanding  officers.  Orders  to  the  same 
eflcct  had  since  been  annually  issued  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  articles  of  war,  however,  recog- 
nised no  right  in  the  soldier  to  absent  himself  from 
divine  service ; and  in  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these 
ordem,  soldiers  had  been  punished  for  refiusing  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  established  church.  To 
repress  such  an  abuse,  the  comraander-in-chief  issued 
general  orders,  in  January  1811 ; and  Mr.  Parnell  after- 
wards proposed  a clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  to  give  legal 
effect  to  them.  The  clause  was  not  agreed  to : but,  in 
the  debate,  no  doubt  was  left  that,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  service,  full  toleration  would  henceforth  be  enjoyed 
by  Catholic  soldiers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.* 

Another  measure,  affecting  dissenters,  was  conceived 
in  a somewhat  different  spirit.  Lord  Sidinouth  com- 
plained of  the  facility  with  which  dissenting  ministers 
were  able  to  obtain  certificates,  under  the  Act  of  1779*, 
without  any  proof  of  their  fitness  to  preach,  or  of  there 
being  any  congregation  requiring  their  ministrations. 
Some  had  been  admitted  who  could  not  even  read  and 
write,  but  were  prepared  to  preach  by  inspiration. 
One  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  facility  was  the 
exemption  of  so  many  preachers  from  serving  on  juries, 
and  from  other  civil  duties.  To  correct  these  evils,  he 
proposed  certain  securities,  of  which  the  principal  was 
a certificate  of  fitness  from  six  reputable  householders, 

‘ Supra,  p.  .S(>3.  • Supra,  p.  .“I'M. 

’ liana.  f)ob.,  1st  Ser.,  xix.  350. 
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of  tlic  si^me  persuasion  as  tlic  minister  seeking  a licence 
to  preach.*  His  bill  met  with  little  favour.  It  was,  at 
best,  a trivial  measure  : but  its  policy  was  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  ill  becomes  a state,  which  disowns  any 
relations  with  dissenters,  to  intermeddle  with  their 
discipline.  The  dissenters  rose  up  against  the  bill ; 
and  before  the  second  reading,  the  House  was  over- 
■whelmed  with  their  {Xititions.  The  govemment  dis- 
couraged it : the  Archbisho[)  of  Canterbury  counselled 
its  withdrawal : the  loading  peers  of  the  liberal  party 
denounced  it ; and  Lord  Sidmouth,  standing  almost 
alone,  w'as  obliged  to  allow  his  ill-advised  measure  to 
be  defeated,  without  a division.* 

Ijord  Sidmouth’s  bill  had  not  only  alarmed  the 
dissenters,  but  had  raised  legal  doubts,  which  exposed 
them  to  further  molestation.^  And,  in  the  next  year, 
another  bill  was  passed,  with  the  grateful  approval  of 
the  dissenters,  by  which  they  were  relieved  from  the 
oaths  and  declaration  required  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
and  the  Act  of  1779,  and  from  other  vexatious  restric- 
tions.^ And  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  W.  Smith 
obtained  for  Unitarians  that  relief  which,  many  years 
before,  Mr.  Fox  had  vainly  sought  from  the  legislature.* 
Nothing  distinguished  the  tedious  annals  of  the 
Catholic  question  in  1811,  but  a motion,  iu  one  House, 
by  Mr.  Grattan,  and,  in  the  other,  by  Lord  Donough- 
more,  which  met  with  their  accustoinetl  fate.®  But,  in 


' Huns.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  lix.  1128 
—1140. 

’ Ihiil,  XX.  2a‘l;  Dord  Sid- 
moutli's  Life,  iii.  .88—0.');  lirook’s 
lliat.  of  Uelip.  Lib.,  ii.  .880. 

* Rrook'e  Hist,  of  llelig.  Lib., 
ii.  "04. 

52  Geo.  III.  c.  155;  linns. 
Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxiii.  094,  110.5, 
1247 ; Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  iii. 


65  : Brook’s  Hist,  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii. 
.894. 

® 5-8  Geo.  in.  c.  100;  Brook's 
Hist,  of  llelig.  Lib.,  ii.  .8!)5. 

• .Vyes,  8.'?  ; Noes,  140,  in  tho 
rnmmons,  Ilnn.s.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xx. 
,8iJ9 — 427.  Contents,  t>2  ; Non- 
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1812,  the  a-epect  of  the  Catholic  question  was,  in  some 
degree,  changed.  The  claims  of  the  Catholics,  always 
associated  with  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
Ireland,  were  now  brought  forward,  in  the  form  of  a 
motion,  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  for  a committee  on  the 
state  of  Ireland ; and  were  urged  more  on  the  ground 
of  state'  policy  than  of  justice.  The  debate  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a wise  and  statesmanlike  speech  of  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-three.*  A few  days  afterwards,  a 
similar  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  Lord  Morpeth.  Mr.  Canning  opjx)sed  it  in  a 
masterly  speech, — more  encouraging  to  the  cause 
than  the  support  of  most  other  men.  Objecting  to 
the  motion  in  point  of  time  alone,  he  urged  every 
abstract  argument  in  its  favour ; declared  that  the 
])olicy  of  enfranchisement  must  be  progressive ; and 
that  since  the  obstacle  caused  by  the  king’s  conscien- 
tious scruples  had  been  removed,  it  had  become  the 
duty  of  mini.sters  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  a 
question,  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.^  The 
general  tone  of  the  discussion  was  also  encouraging  to 
the  Catholic  cause ; and  after  two-nights’  debate,  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a majority  of  ninety-four, — a 
number  increased  by  the  belief  that  the  motion  im- 
plied a censure  upon  the  executive  government  of 
Ireland.® 

Another  aspect,  in  the  Catholic  cause,  is  also  observ- 
able in  this  year.  Not  only  were  petitions  from  the 
Catholica  of  England  and  L eland  more  numerous  and 

‘ Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxi.  408'  “repeal  tbe  Union!  restore  the 
— 8.1.  House  adjourned  (It  half-past  Heptarchy!” 

()  in  the  rooming:.  ’ Hans.  l)eh.,  1st  .‘-er.,  xxi.  404, 

’ It  was  in  this  speech  that  he  000.  The  House  adjourned  at  half- 
uttered  his  celehrated  exclamation,  Jiast  6. 
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imposing : but  Protestant  noblemen,  gentlemen  of 
landed  property,  clergy,  commercial  capitalists,  officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns,  added  their  prayers  to  those  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.'  Even  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  presented  petitions  against  the 
Catholic  claims,  were  much  divided  in  opinion  ; and 
minoritic*s,  considerable  in  academic  rank,  learning,  and 
numbers,  were  ranged  on  the  otherside.* 

Thus  fortified,  motions  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
claims  were  renewed  in  both  Houses  ; and  being  now 
free  from  any  imjilieation  of  censure  upon  the  govern- 
ment, were  offered  under  more  favourable  auspices. 
That  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  elicited  from  the  Duke  of  Sus.sex  an  elaborate 
speech  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  which  His  Itoyal 
Highnc.ss  afterwards  edited  with  many  learned  notes. 
Who  that  heard  the  arguments  of  Lord  Wellesley  and 
T/ml  Grenville,  could  have  believed  that  the  settlement 
of  this  great  question  was  yet  to  be  postponed  for  many 
years?  Lord  Grenville’s  warning  was  like  a prophecy. 
“ I a.sk  not,”  he  said,  “ what  in  this  case  will  be  your 
ultimate  decision.  It  is  easily  anticipated.  We  know, 
and  it  has  been  amply  shown  in  former  instances, — 
the  cases  of  America  and  of  Ireland  have  but  too  well 
provcnl  it, — how  precipitately  necessity  extorts  what 
power  has  pertinaciously  refused.  \N’e  sliall  finally 
yield  to  these  petitions.  No  man  doubts  it.  Let  us 
not  delay  the  concession,  until  it  can  neither  be  graced 
by  spontixneous  kindness,  nor  limited  by  deliberative 
wisdom.”  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a majority  of 
seventy-two.® 

' liana.  Deb.,  IstSer.,  ixii.  4.52,  v.  407. 

478,  482 — 700,  &c.  ’ Contents,  102 ; Xon-contenta, 
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Mr.  GratUm  proposed  a similar  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  a speech  more  than  usually  earnest  and 
impassioned.  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Brougham  raised  his 
voice  in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause, — a voice  ever 
on  tlie  side  of  freedom.'  And  now  Mr.  Canning  sup- 
ported the  motion,  not  only  with  his  eloquence,  but 
with  his  vote ; and  continued  henceforth  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  the  Catliolic  claims.  After  two  nights’ 
debate,  Mr.  Grattan’s  motion  was  submitted  to  tlie  vote 
of  an  unusual  number  of  members,  assembled  by  a call 
of  the  House,  and  lost  by  a majority  of  eighty-five.* 
But  this  ses-sion  promised  more  than  the  barren 
triumphs  of  debate.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley  being  charged  with  the  formation 
of  a new  administration,  assumed  as  the  very  basis  of  his 
negotiation,  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Cathohe  claims. 
The  negotiation  failed,  indeed  ® : but  the  Marquess  and 
his  friends,  encouraged  by  so  unprecedented  a conces- 
sion from  the  throne,  sought  to  pledge  Parliament  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question  in  the  next  session. 
First,  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gained 
an  unexampled  victory.  For  years  past,  every  motion 
favourable  to  this  cause  had  been  opposed  by  large 
majorities  : but  now  his  motion  for  the  consideration  of 
the  laws  affecting  His  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  carried  by  the 
extraordinary  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.* 
Shortly  after  this  most  encouraging  resolution,  the 
Marquess  of  Welle.‘iley  made  a similar  motion,  in  the 


— 70.3.  The  House  divided  at  6 
in  the  morning. 

* Mr.  Brougham  had  entered 
Parliament  in  1810. 

’ Avea,  215  ; Noes,  .300.  IIan.s. 
Dob.,  1st  Scr.,  xxii.  728, 800.  The 


House  adjourned  at  half-past  0 in 
the  morning. 

’ Supra,  Vol.  I.  100. 

* Ayes,  2:i6;  Noes,  120.  Hans. 
Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxiii.  083 — 710. 
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House  of  Lords  \ where  the  decision  was  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  The  lord  chaticellor  had  moved  the 
previous  question,  and  even  upon  that  indefinite  and 
evasive  issue,  the  motion  was  only  lost  by  a single 
vote.^ 

Another  circumstance,  apparently  favourable  to  the 
CiUise,  was  also  disclosed.  The  Karl  of  Liverpool’s 
administration,  instead  of  uniting  their  whole  force 
against  the  Catholic  cause,  agreed  that  it  should  be  an 
“ open  question  and  this  freedom  of  action,  on  the 
part  of  mdividual  members  of  the  government,  was  first 
exorcised  in  the.se  debate.s.  The  introduction  of  this 
new  element  into  the  contest,  was  a hoinage  to  the 
justice  and  reputation  of  the  cau.se:  but  its  promises 
were  illusory.  Had  the  statesmen  who  espoused  the 
Catholic  claims  steadfiistly  refused  to  act  with  ministers 
who  continued  to  oppose  them,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  competent  ministry  could  much  longer 
have  been  formed,  upon  a ngorous  policy  of  exelu.sion. 
The  influence  of  the  crown  and  church  might,  for  some 
time,  have  sustained  such  a ministiy  : but  the  ineviUible 
conflict  of  principles  would  sooner  have  been  preci- 
pitated. 

Alarmed  by  the  improved  position  of  the  Catholic 
question  in  Parliament,  the  clergy  and  strong  Protes- 
tant party  hastened  to  remonstrate  against  concession. 
The  Catholics  responded  by  a renewal  of  their  reiterated 
appeals.  In  February  1813,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution  of  the  previous  session,  moved  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Ponian 
Catholics,  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House.  He  was 

’ Hans.  r)L*b.,  1st  Ser.,  125.  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxiii. 

ni.814.  8U-80S. 

’ Xon-contenta,  120;  Conteat», 
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supported  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Peel.  After  four  niglits’  debate,  rich  in  maiden  speeches, 
well  suited  to  a theme  which  had  too  often  tried  the 
resources  of  more  practised  speakers,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  forty.' 

In  committee,  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a resolution 
affinning  that  it  was  advisable  to  remove  the  civil  and 
miUtary  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics,  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  free, 
for  the  first  time,  to  speak  upon  this  occasion,  opposed 
the  resolution.  It  was  agreed  to  by  a majority  of  sLxty- 
seven.^ 

The  bill  founded  upon  this  resolution  provided  for 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  tiiking  one  oath,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, abjuration  and  supremacy,  and  the  declarations 
against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints. 
On  t)\king  this  oath,  and  without  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, Catholics  were  also  entitled  to  vote  at  elections, 
to  hold  any  civil  and  military  office  under  the  crown, 
except  that  of  lord  chancellor  or  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  any  lay  corporate  office.  No  Roman  Catho- 
lic was  to  advise  the  crown,  in  the  disposal  of  church 
patronage.  Every  person  exercising  spiritual  functions 
in  the  church  of  Rome  was  rec[uired  to  take  this  oath, 
as  well  as  another,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  ap- 
prove of  none  but  loyal  bishops ; and  to  limit  his  inter- 
course with  the  pope  to  matters  purely  ecclesiastical. 
It  was  further  provided,  that  none  but  persons  born 

' Ayes,  204;  Noes,  224.  Han.'*.  ’ Aves,  180;  Noes,  119.  linns. 

Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  ixiv.  747,  840,  870,  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxiv.  il04 — 1248. 
085. 
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in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  British  parents,  and  re- 
sident therein,  should  be  qualified  for  the  episcopal 
ofiiccd 

After  the  second  reading*,  several  amendments  were 
introduced  by  consent®,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a government  control  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  and  for  regulating  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  the  sec  of  Rome.  These  latter 
provisions  were  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  who  resented  the  proposal  as  a sur- 
render of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  their  church,  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  civil  liberties. 

The  course  of  the  bill,  however, — thus  fivr  prosperous, 
— was  soon  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  The 
indefatigable  speaker,  again  released  from  his  chair, 
moved,  in  the  first  clause,  the  omission  of  the  words, 
“ to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament ; ” and 
carried  his  amendment  by  a majority  of  four.^  The 
bill  having  thus  lost  its  principal  provision,  was  imme- 
diately abandoned ; and  the  Catholic  question  was 
nearly  as  far  from  a settlement  as  ever.® 

This  session,  however,  was  not  Avholly  unfruitful  of 
benefit  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk succeeded  in  passing  a bill,  enabling  Irish  Roman 


' linns.  l)fb.,  1st  Scr.,  XXV.  1107; 
Peel's  Mem.,  i.  354. 

’ Hans.  Deb.,  Lst  Scr.,  xxvi. 
171  ; Ayes,  24S;  Noes,  20.'!. 

’ The  bill  as  thus  amended  is 
printed  in  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser., 
xxvi.  271. 

* Ibid.,  312-301;  Ayes,  247; 
Noes,  261 ; Orattan's  Life,  v.  4S0 
—406. 

‘ The  speaber,  elat(>d  by  his 
vietory,  could  not  foilxar  the  fur- 
ther satisfaction  of  alludinp  to  the 
failure  of  the  bill,  in  his  spes  eli  to 
the  I’rince  I'egent,  at  the  end  of 


the  session,— an  act  of  indiscretion, 
if  not  disorder,  which  placed  him 
in  the  awkward  position  of  de- 
fending himself,  in  the  chair,  from 
a propo8»'d  vote  of  censure.  From 
this  embarrassment  he  was  de- 
litered  by  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  and  the  gooel  feeling  of  the 
House,  rather  than  by  the  coni- 
p'eteness  of  his  own  defence. — 
limit.  Dib.,  1st  S^er.,  xxvi.  1224; 

xxvii.  466  ; Lord  Colehe-Hter’s 
Diary,  ii.  46;3— 4f.8,  483— 49C;  l!o- 
niilly's  Life,  iii.  133. 
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Catholics  to  hold  all  such  civil  or  military  offices  in 
England,  as  by  the  Act  of  1793  they  were  entitled  to 
hold  in  Ireland.  It  removed  one  of  the  obvious  ano- 
malies of  the  law,  which  had  been  admitted  in  1807, 
even  by  the  king  himself.' 

This  measure  was  followed,  in  1817,  by  the  ^Military 
and  Xaval  Officers’  Oaths  Bill,  which  virtually  opened  all 
ranks  in  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.'*  Introduced  by  Lord  Melville  simply  as  a 
measure  of  regulation,  it  escaped  the  animadversion  of 
the  Protestant  party, — ever  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
further  concessions  to  Catholics.  A measure,  denounced 
in  1807  as  a violation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
king’s  coronation  oath,  was  now  agreed  to  with  the 
acquiescence  of  all  parties.  The  church  was  no  longer 
in  danger ; “ no  popery  ” was  not  even  whi.spered. 
“ It  was  .some  consolation  for  him  to  reflect,”  saiil  Earl 
Grey,  “ that  what  was  resisted,  at  one  period,  and  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  as  dangerous  and  disastrou.%  was 
adopted  at  another,  and  frem  a different  quarter,  as 
wise  and  salutary.”® 

In  1815,  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  being 
at  issue  with  their  parliamcntaiy  friends,  upon  the 
question  of  “ securities,”  their  cause  languished  and 
declined.'*  Nor  in  the  two  following  years,  did  it  meet 
with  any  signal  successes.® 

In  1 81 9,  the  general  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
found  no  favour  in  either  House®;  and  in  vain  Earl  Grey 


* 110118.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvi. 
639;  6.3  Geo.  III.  c.  128. 

’ 57  Geo.  III.  c.  02  ; Hons.  Deb., 
1st  Ser..  xxxvi.  1208  xl.  2-1; 

Ilutler’s  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  257. 

’ June  lOtb,  1810;  lions.  Deb., 

1 af  Sf‘T  Tcl  1 f)  i ^ 

< Mav  18lh  and  .30th  ; June  8lh, 
1816  ; lions.  Deb.,  1st  8er.,  xxxi. 


2.58, 474,  (Wi6. 

‘ Mov  21st  and  June  21st,  1810; 
Hans.  l)eb.,  Dt  Ser.,  xxxiv.  (if>5, 
12.30;  Mh,v  Olh  and  lOtb,  1817; 
Ihid.,  xxx\i.  .301,600;  Mr.  Giatlan’s 
motion  on  May  21st,  1810,  wa.s  the 
only  one  carried,—  bv  a majorily 
of  .31. 

' Con.niuns,  May  4tli,  .Ayes,  241  ; 
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submitted  a modified  measure  of  relief.  He  introduced  a 
bill  for  abrogating  the  declarations  against  the  doctrines 
of  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  re- 
quired to  be  taken  ^ by  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.^  This  measure 
was  offered  on  the  ground  that  these  declarations  were 
simply  tests  of  faith  and  doctrine,  independent  of  any 
question  of  foreign  spiritual  supremacy.  It  had  been 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  office  merely  on  account  of  his  religious 
belief, — and  that  nothing  would  warrant  such  exclusiou, 
but  political  tenets  connected  with  religion  which  were, 
at  the  same  time,  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  guarded  against  such  tenets : but  to  stigma- 
tise purely  religious  doctrines  as  “ idolatrous  and  super- 
stitious,” was  a relic  of  offensive  legislation,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  later  times.  As  a practical  measure  of 
relief  the  bill  was  wholly  inoperative : but  even  this 
theoretical  legislation, — this  assertion  of  a principle 
without  legal  consequences, — was  resisted,  as  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  constitution ; and  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  accordingly  denied  by  a majority 
of  fifty-nine.® 

The  weary  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation  sur- 
vived its  foremost  champion.  In  1820,  Mr.  Grattan 
was  about  to  resume  his  exertions  in  the  cause,  when 
death  overtook  him.  His  last  words  bespoke  his 
earnest  convictions  and  sincerity.  “I  wished,”  said  he, 
“ to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  testify  wth  my 
last  breath  ray  opinions  on  the  question  of  Cathohe 

Noo8,  243.  Hans.  Dob.,  1st  Ser.,  II.  st.  2,  c.  2. 
xl.  (5;  Lords,  May  17th,  Contents,  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xl.  748. 

1(X5;  Non  contents,  147.  Ilans.  ’ Contents,  82;  Non-contents, 

Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xl.  .‘IWi.  141.  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xl.  1034. 

* l!y  2o  Cal’.  U.  c.  2 ; and  30  Car. 
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emancipation : but  I cannot.  The  hand  of  death  is 
upon  me.”  ....  “I  wish  the  question  to  be  settled, 
because  I believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  permanent 
tranquilhty  and  happiness  of  the  country,  which  are,  m 
fact,  identified  with  it.”  He  also  counselled  the  Catho- 
lics to  keep  aloof  from  the  democratic  agitations  of 
that  period.  ‘ 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  Grattan  descended  upon  a fellow- 
countryman  of  rare  eloquence  and  ability, — Mr.  Plun- 
ket,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the 
same  cause.  His  first  efforts  were  of  happy  augury. 
In  February  1821,  in  a speech  replete  with  learning, 
argument,  and  eloquence,  he  introduced  the  famihar 
motion  for  a committee  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  oaths, 
which  was  carried  by  a majority  of  six.*  His  bill, 
founded  upon  the  resolutions  of  this  committee,* 
provided  for  the  abrogation  of  the  declarations  against 
transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  a 
legal  intei'pretatiou  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  in  a sense 
not  obnoxious  to  the  consciences  of  Catholics.  On  the 
16th  of  March  the  bill,  after  an  animated  debate,  illus- 
trated by  one  of  Mr.  Canning’s  happiest  efforts,  and 
generally  characterised  by  moderation,  was  read  a 
second  time,  by  a majority  of  eleven.*  In  committee, 
provisions  were  introduced  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
the  Eoman  Cathohc  church  with  the  state,  and  with 
the  see  of  Home.*  And  at  length,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
tile  bill  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed  by  a majority 
of  nineteen.®  The  fate  of  this  measure,  thus  far  suc- 


‘ Statement  by  Mr.  Heclier, 
.Tune  14th,  1820;  Hans.  Deb., 
2nd  Ser.,  i.  1005 ; Life  of  Grattan 
by  his  Son,  v.  541,  644,  549. 

’ Ayes,  227;  Noes,  221.  Hans. 
Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  iv.  901. 


» Ibitl,  1000. 

* Ibid.,  1209;  Ayes,  264;  Noes, 
24.*?. 

» Ibid.,  1412—1480. 

* Ayes,  210;  Noes,  107.  Haas. 
Dob.,  2nd  Ser.,  iv.  1523. 
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ccssFul,  was  soon  detenninotl  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Tlie  Duke  of  York  stood  fortli  as  its  foremost  o[>- 
ponent,  saying  that  “ his  o]>position  to  tlie  bill  arose 
from  principles  which  he  had  embraced  ever  since  he 
had  been  able  to  judge  for  liimself,  and  which  he 
hoped  he  sliould  cherish  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.” 
After  a debate  of  two  days,  the  second  reading  of  tlie 
bill  was  refused  by  a majority  of  thirty-nine.' 

Before  the  next  session,  Ireland  was  nearly  in  a state 
of  revolt ; and  the  attention  of  rarliameut  was  first 
occupied  with  urgent  measures  of  repression, — an  In- 
surrection Bill,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  The  Catholic  question  Avas  noAV  pre- 
sented in  a modified  and  exceptional  fonn.  A general 
measure  of  relief  having  failed  again  and  again,  it 
occun'cd  to  Mr.  Canning  that  there  were  special  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  disqualification  of  Catholic 
peers,  which  made  it  advisable  to  single  out  their  case 
for  legislation.  And  accordingly,  in  a masterly  speech, 
— at  once  Icanied,  argumentative,  and  eloquent, — he 
moved  for  a bill  to  relieve  Eoman  Catholic  peers  from 
their  disability  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Beers  had  been  specially  exempted  from  taking  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  oath  of  supremacy,  because  the  queen  was 
“ otherwise  sufficiently  assured  of  the  faith  and  loyalty 
of  the  temporal  lords  of  her  high  court  of  parliament 
The  Catholics  of  that  order  had,  therefore,  continued 
to  exercise  their  right  of  sitting  in  the  Upper  House 
unquestioned,  until  the  evil  times  of  Titus  Oates.  The 
Act  of  SO  Charles  II.  was  passed  in  the  veiy  paroxysm 
of  excitement,  which  marked  that  period.  It  had  been 

‘ Contents,  liK)  ; Xon-conlents,  270. 

150.  Hons.  Del).,  2nd  Scr.,  t.  220,  ’ 5 Eliz.  c.  1,  8.  17. 
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chiefly  directed  against  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
escaped  from  its  provisions ; and  was  forced  upon  the 
Lords  by  the  earnestness  and  menaces  of  the  Com- 
mons. Eigliteen  Catholic  peers  had  been  excluded 
by  it,  of  whom  five  were  under  arrest  on  charges  of 
treason ; and  one,  Lord  Staflbrd,  was  attainted, — in  the 
judgment  of  history  and  posterity,  unjustly.  “ It  was 
])assed  under  the  same  delusion,  was  forced  through 
the  House  of  Lords  witli  tlie  same  impulse,  as  it  were, 
which  brouglit  Lord  Stafford  to  the  block.”  It  was  only 
intended  as  a temporaiyAct;  and  with  tliat  understanding 
was  assented  to  by  the  king,  as  being  “ thought  fitting 
at  that  time.”  Yet  it  had  been  suffered  to  continue 
ever  since,  and  to  deprive  the  innocent  descendants  of 
those  peers  of  their  right  of  inheritance.  The  Act  of 
1791  had  already  restored  to  Catholic  peei-s  their 
jmvilege  of  advising  the  crown,  as  hereditary  coun- 
cillors, of  which  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  liad  also  deprived 
them ; and  it  was  now  sought  to  replace  them  in  their 
seats  in  Parliament.  In  referring  to  the  recent  coro- 
nation, to  which  the  Catholic  peers  had  been  invited, 
for  the  first  time  for  upwards  of  130  years,  he  pic- 
tured, in  the  most  glowing  eloquence,  the  contrast 
between  their  lofty  position  in  that  ceremony,  and 
their  humiliation  in  the  senate,  where  “ he  who  headed 
the  procession  of  the  peers  to-day,  coidd  not  sit  among 
them  as  their  equal  on  the  morrow.”  Other  Catho- 
lics might  never  be  returned  to  Parliament : but  the 
peer  had  the  inherent  hereditary  right  to  sit  with  his 
peers ; and  yet  was  personally  and  invidiously  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  his  religion.  Mr.  Canning  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  able  and  temperate  argu- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  accustomed  power  and 
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eloquence  of  Mr.  Plunket.  It  was  obvious  that  his 
success  would  cany  the  outworks, — if  not  the  very 
citadel, — of  the  Catholic  question  ; yet  he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  by  a majority  of  five.  * 

He  carried  the  second  reading  by  a majority  of 
twelve*  ; after  which  he  was  permitted,  by  the  liberality 
of  Jlr.  Peel,  to  pass  the  bill  through  its  other  stages, 
without  opposition.®  But  the  Lords  were  still  inex- 
orable. Their  stout  Protestantism  was  not  to  be  be- 
guilwl  even  by  sympathy  for  their  own  order ; and  they 
refusetl  a second  reading  to  the  bill,  by  a majority  of 
forty-two.^ 

After  so  many  disappointments,  the  Catholics  were 
losing  patience  and  temper.  Their  cause  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ; yet  was  it  invariably  defeated  and  lost.  Neither 
argument  nor  numbers  availed  it.  Mr.  Canning  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ; and  Mr.  Plunket  attorney-general 
for  Ireland.  But  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as  Catholic 
emancipation  continued  to  be  an  open  question,  there 
would  be  eloquent  debates,  and  sometimes  a promising 
division,  but  no  substantial  redress.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  one  secretory  of  state  was  opposed  to  the 
other ; and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  premier  and  the 
chancellor  were  the  foremost  opponents  of  every 
measure  of  relief.  The  majority  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  ministerial  paity,  in  both  Houses, 
were  adverse  to  the  cause.  This  irritation  burst  forth 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions,  before  a motion  of  Mr. 
Plunket’s.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  first  gave  expression  to 


• Arcs,  249  ; Noes,  244.  Ilans.  ’ Ihid.,  07.3. 

Deb.,  5nd  Scr.,  vii.  211.  * Ibid.,  1210;  Court  and  Ca- 

’ Ibid.,  475.  binds  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.  .300. 
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it.  He  deprecated  “ the  annual  farce,”  wliich  trifled 
with  the  feelings  of  the  i)eople  of  Ireland.  lie  would 
not  assist  at  its  performance.  The  Catholics  would 
obtain  no  redress,  until  the  government  were  united  in 
opinion  as  to  its  ncces.sity.  An  angry  debate  ensued, 
and  a fierce  passage  of  arms  between  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Canning.  At  length,  Mr.  Blunket  rose  to 
make  his  motion  ; when  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Grey  Bennet,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  opposition,  left  the  House.  Under 
these  discouragements  Mr.  Blunket  proceeded  with  his 
motion.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  House 
becoming  impatient,  refused  to  give  any  other  members 
a fair  hearing ; and  after  seversd  divisions,  ultimately 
agreed,  by  a majority  of  upwards  of  two  hundred,  to 
an  adjournment  of  the  House.  ^ This  result,  however 
unfavourable  to  the  immediate  issue  of  the  Catholic 
question,  was  yet  a significant  warning  that  so  impor- 
tant a measure  could  not  much  longer  be  discussed  as 
an  open  question. 

A smaller  measure  of  relief  was  next  tried  in  vain.  Lord 
Lord  Nugent  sought  to  extend  to  English  Catholics  the 
elective  franchise,  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
other  offices  to  which  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  admis- 
•sible,  by  the  Act  of  1793.  Mr.  Peel  assented  to  the 
justice  and  moderation  of  this  proposal.’  The  bill  was 
afterwards  divided  into  two®, — the  one  relating  to  the 
elective  franchise, — and  the  other  to  the  magistracy  and 
corporate  offices.*  In  this  shape  they  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Commons,  but  both  miscarried  in  the  House 
of  Lords.®  In  the  following  year,  they  were  revived 

' .Ayes,  .31.3;  Noeft,  111.  Hans.  » /iirf.,  10.31.  * 7Wrf.,  1.341. 

DoL.,  2nd  Ser.,  viii.  1070-1123.  ^ Ibid.,  '[476:  lx>rd  Colcboster'a 

* Hans.  Dob.,  2nd  Sor.,  ix.  673.  Diary,  iii.  202,  200. 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  no 
better  success,  though  supported  by  five  cabinet 
ministers.' 

Ineffectual  attempts  were  also  made,  at  this  period, 
to  amend  the  law  of  marriage,  by  which  Catholics  and 
dissenters  were  alike  aggrieved.  In  1819^,  and  again 
in  1822,  Mr.  William  Smith  presented  the  case  of 
dissenters,  and  particularly  of  Unitarian.s.  Prior  to 
Ijord  Ilardwicke’s  Marriage  Act,  dissenters  were  al- 
lowed to  be  married  in  their  own  ])lac&s  of  woi'ship : 
but  under  that  Act  the  marriages  of  all  but  Jews  and 
Quakers  were  required  to  be  solemni.scd  in  church, 
by  ministers  of  the  establishment,  and  according  to 
its  ritual.  At  that  time  the  Unitarians  were  a small 
sect ; and  had  not  a single  place  of  worship.  Having 
since  prospered  and  multiplied,  they  prayed  that  they 
might  be  married  in  their  own  way.  They  were  con- 
tented, however,  with  the  omission  from  the  mamage 
serrice,  of  passages  relating  to  the  Trinity  ; and  Mr. 
Smitli  did  not  venture  to  propose  a more  rational  and 
complete  relief, — the  marriage  of  dissenters  in  their 
own  chapels.® 

In  1823,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  proposed  a more 
comprehensive  measure,  embracing  Eoman  Catholics  as 
well  as  dLssenters,  and  permitting  the  solemnisation  t>f 
their  marriages  in  their  own  places  of  worship.  The 
chancellor,  boasting  “ that  he  took  as  just  a view  of 
toleration  as  any  noble  Lord  in  that  House  could  do,” 
yet  protested  against  “ such  mighty  changes  in  the  law 
of  marriage.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
garded the  measure  in  a more  liberal  spirit ; and  merely 

' May  24th,  1824;  Hans.  Bnb , » .Tune  lOtli,  1810;  Hans.  Deb., 

2nd  Ser.,  xi.  817,  842  ; lx>rd  Ool-  1st  .Ser.,  xl.  1200,  L'TO-'l. 
cbester'a  Diary,  iii.  320.  • llmi.s.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  vi.  14!10. 
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objected  to  any  cliange  in  the  church  service,  which 
liad  been  suggested  by  Lord  Liverpool.  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  refused  by  a majority  of  six.' 

In  the  following  session,  relief  to  Unitarians  was 
again  sought,  in  another  form.  Lord  Lan.sdowne  in- 
troduced a bill  enabling  Unitarians  to  be  married  in 
their  own  places  of  worship,  after  publication  of  bans 
in  church,  and  payment  of  the  church  fees.  This 
proposal  received  the  support  of  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  : but  the  chan- 
cellor, more  sensitive  in  his  orthodoxy,  denounced  it 
as  “ tending  to  dishonour  and  degrade  the  church  of 
England.”  To  the  Unitarians  he  gave  just  olTence,  by 
expressing  a doubt  whether  they  were  not  still  liable  to 
punishment,  at  common  law,  for  denying  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.^  The  bUl  passed  the  second  reading  by 
a small  majority : but  was  afterwards  lost  on  going  into 
committee,  by  a majority  of  thirty-nine.® 

Dr.  Phillimore,  with  no  better  success,  brought  in 
another  bill  to  permit  the  solemnisation  of  marriages 
lietwecn  Catholics,  by  their  own  priests, — still  retaining 
the  publication  of  bans  or  licences,  and  the  payment  of 
fees  to  the  Protestant  clergyman.  Such  a change  in  the 
law  was  particularly  desirable  in  the  casel>f  Catholics,  on 
grounds  distinct  from  toleration.  In  the  poorer  parishes, 
large  numbers  were  married  by  their  own  priests ; 
tlieir  marriages  were  illegal,  and  their  children,  being 
illegitimate,  were  chargeable  on  the  parishes  in  which 

’ ITans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  ix.  067.  Unitarian  Marriage  Act,  regret  the 
’ See  alao  Hex  a.  Curl:  Strange,  triumpbant  majority  of  the  in- 
780  ; State  Tr.,  xvii.  164.  tolerant  party,  who  boast  of  it  n» 

* Ilans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.^xi.76,4.34  ; a display  of  their  streng^th,  and  a 
Twifw’a  Life  of  Kldon,  ii.  512.  Mr.  proof  how  little  any  power  in  llio 
C.  W’lTin,  writing  to  the  Duke  coimtry  can  cope  wnth  them.’’ — 
of  Uuckingbam,  May  6th,  1824,  Cuurt  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  1 V.,  ii. 
aaid,  “ You  will,  I am  sure,  though  72. 
you  doubted  the  propriety  of  the 
VOL.  II.  C C 
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tliey  were  born.'  This  uiarriage  law  was  even  more 
repugnant  to  principles  of  toleration  than  the  code  of 
civil  disabilities.  It  treated  every  British  subject, — 
whatever  his  faith, — as  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England, — ignored  all  religious  differences  ; and  im- 
posed, with  rigorous  uniformity,  upon  all  communions 
alike,  the  altar,  the  ritual,  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
priesthood  of  the  state.  And  under  what  penalties  ? — 
celibacy,  or  concubinage  and  sin  I 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  W.  Smith  renewed  his  measure, 
in  a new  form.  It  permitted  Unitarian  dissenters,  after 
the  publication  of  bans,  to  be  married  before  a magis- 
trate,— thus  reviving  the  principle  of  a civil  contract, 
which  had  existed  before  Ixu  d Ilardwicke’s  Act  of  1 752. 
This  bill  pas.sed  the  Common.s"  : but  failed  in  the  Lords, 
by  reason  of  the  ap])roaching  prorogation.®  And  here 
the  revision  of  the  law  of  marriage  Avas  left  to  await  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.^ 

In  1824,  Ijord  Lansdowne  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obUiin  for  English  Catholics  the  elective  franchise,  the 
right  to  serve  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  hold 
offices  in  the  revenue.®  But  in  the  same  year  Parlia- 
ment agreed  to  one  act  of  courtly  acknowledgment  to 
a distinguished  Catholic  peer.  An  Act  Avas  passed,  not 
Avithout  opposition,  to  enable  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
execute  his  hereditarj'  oflice  of  Earl  Marshal,  Avithout 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  subscribing  the  de- 
clarations against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation 
of  saints.® 

Meanwhile,  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Catholic 


' Ilans.  Ueb.,  2nd  Scr.,  xi.  408. 
» Ibid.,  xvii.  l:m. 

> Ibid.,  1407,  1420;  Lord  Col- 
clic.'iti'r’s  Diary,  iii.  620. 

* Infra,  ■p-  4i0. 

' Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xi.  842; 


Twiss’s  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  618. 

• Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xi.  Id-W, 
1470,  1482  ; 6 Oeo.  IV.  c,  100; 
Lonl  Coleliester’s  Diary,  iii.  .‘520; 
Twias’a  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  621. 
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Ciiuse  ]iad  aroused  a dangerous  sjiLrit  of  discontent  in 
Ireland.  Tlie  Catholic  leaders,  despairing  of  success 
over  majorities  unconvinced  and  unyielding,  were  ap- 
pealing to  the  excited  passions  of  tlie  people ; and 
threatened  to  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament  what 
they  had  vainly  sought  from  its  justice.  To  secure  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  the  legislature  was  called  upon,  in 
1825,  to  dissolve  the  Catholic  Association^ ; but  it  was 
too  late  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  cause 
itself,  by  measures  of  repression ; and  ministers  dis- 
claimed any  such  intention. 

While  this  measure  was  still  before  Parliament,  the 
discussion  of  the  Cathohc  question  was  revived,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  with  unusual  spirit  and 
effect.  After  debates  of  extraordinaiy  interest,  in  which 
many  members  avowed  their  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
cause’'*,  a bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  fi-aming  a 
new  oath  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  a quali- 
fication for  office ; and  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
Eoman  Catholic  subjects,  in  Ireland,  with  the  see  of 
Home.®  On  reaching  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  this 
bill  met  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessors ; the  second 
reading  being  refused  by  a majority  of  forty-eight.'* 

With  a view  to  make  the  Catholic  Eelief  Bill  more 
acceptable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  a great 
electoral  abuse,  Mr.  Littleton  had  introduced  a mea- 
sure for  regulating  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland. 
Eespecting  vested  interests,  he  proposed  to  raise  the 
qualification  of  40s.  freeholders ; and  to  restrain  the 


* Supra,  p.  210.  majoritv  of  27,  and  the  third  read- 

’ Fehruar\-  28th.  April  10th  and  ing  by  5l. 

21st,  May  lOth,  1825.  May  17th.  Contents,  130;  Non- 

“ Ilans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xii.  704,  Contents,  178.  Ilans.  Deb.,  2nd 
1 151  ; Ibid.,  xiii.  21,  71, 480.  The  Ser.,  xiii.  002. 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
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creation  of  fictitious  voters,  who  were  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  landlords.  By  some  this  bill 
was  regarded  as  an  obnoxious  measure  of  disfran- 
chisement : but  being  supported  by  several  of  the 
steadiest  friends  of  Ireland,  and  of  constitutional  rights, 
its  second  reading  was  agreed  to.  When  the  Catholic 
llelicf  Bill,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
this  bill  was  at  once  abandoned.* 

In  April  of  this  year.  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower 
carried  a resolution,  far  more  startling  to  the  Protestant 
party  than  any  measure  of  enfranchisement.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Commons  to  declare  the  expcdiencj’  of 
making  provision  for  the  secular  Homan  Catholic  clerg}% 
exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireland.**  It  was  one 
of  tliose  capricious  and  inconsequent  decisions,  into 
which  the  Commons  were  occasionally  drawn,  in  this 
protracted  controversy,  and  was  bairen  of  results. 

In  1827,  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  raised  for  a time 
by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  head  of  afliiirs, 
were  suddenly  cast  down  by  his  untimely  death. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1828®,  the  Duke  of 
W ellington’s  administnrtion  had  been  formed.  Catholic 
emancipation  Avas  still  an  open  question^ : but  the 
cabinet,  represented  in  one  House  by  the  Duke,  and  in 
the  other  by  Mr.  Peel,  promised  httle  for  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty.  If  compliance  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pectetl,  still  less  Avas  such  a government  likely  to  be 
coerced  by  fear.  The  great  soldier  at  its  head  retained, 
for  a time,  the  command  of  the  army ; and  no  minister 
knew  so  Avell  as  he,  hoAV  to  encounter  turbulence  or 
revolt.  In  politics  he  had  been  associated  Avith  the 


' IInn«.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xiii. 
12«,  170,  &e.  1K)2. 

’ Avvf,  20ii ; Noes,  102.  Ibul., 
308.  ■ 


’ Lord  Goderich’s  ministry  hnd 
been  formed  and  dissolved  during 
the  recess. 

* I’eel’s  Mem.,  i.  12,  10. 
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old  Tory  school ; and  unbending  firainess  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  temper  and  profession.  Yet  was  this 
government  on  the  very  eve  of  accomplishing  more  for 
religious  liberty,  than  all  the  efforts  of  its  champions 
had  effected  in  half  a century. 

The  dissenters  were  the  first  to  assault  the  Duke’s 
strong  citadel.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
jioration  and  Test  Acts  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty 
years',  when  Lord  John  Eussell  worthily  succeeded  to 
the  advocacy  of  a cause,  which  had  been  illustrated  by 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  moving  for  a committee  to 
consider  these  Acts,  he  ably  recapitulated  their  history, 
and  advanced  conclusive  arguments  for  their  repeal. 
The  annual  indemnity  Acts,  though  offering  no  more 
than  a partial  relief  to  dissenters,  left  scarcely  an 
argument  against  the  repeal  of  laws,  which  had  been  so 
long  virtually  suspended.  It  could  not  be  contended 
that  these  laws  were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
church ; for  they  extended  neither  to  Scotland  nor  to 
Ireland.  Absurd  were  the  number  and  variety  of 
offices  embraced  by  the  Test  Act ; non-commissioned 
officers  as  well  as  officers, — excisemen,  tidewaiters, 
and  even  pedlars.  The  penalties  incurred  by  these 
different  classes  of  men  were  sufficiently  alarming, — 
forfeiture  of  the  office, — disqualification  for  any  other, — 
incapacity  to  maintain  a suit  at  law,  to  act  as  guardian 
or  executor,  or  to  inherit  a legacy ; and,  lastly,  a pecu- 
niary penalty  of  500Z.  Even  if  such  penalties  were 
never  enforced,  the  law  which  imposed  them  was 
wholly  indefensible.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  again  to 
condemn  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacrament,  by 
reducing  it  to  a mere  civil  form,  imposed  upon  persons 
who  either  renounced  its  sacred  eliaracter,  or  might 

* Supra,  p.  342. 
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be  spiritually  unfit  to  receive  it.  Was  it  decent,  it 
was  asked, 

“ To  niftko  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
.\n  office  key,  a pick-lock  to  a place  ” ? ’ 

Nor  was  this  objection  satisfactorily  answered  by 
citing  Bishop  Sherlock’s  version,  that  receiving  the 
sacrament  wtis  not  the  qualifu^ation  for  office,  But  the 
evidence  of  qualification.  Tlie  e.\.isting  law  was  de- 
fendetl  on  the  grounds  so  often  repeated  : that  the  state 
had  a right  to  disqualify  persons  on  the  ground  of  their 
religious  opinions,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient : that 
there  was  an  established  church  inseparable  from  the 
state,  and  entitleil  to  its  protection  ; and  that  the  admis- 
sion of  dissenters  would  endanger  the  security  of  that 
church. 

Mr.  Peel, — always  moderate  in  liis  opposition  to 
measures  for  the  e.xtension  of  religious  liberty, — acknow- 
ledged that  the  maintenance  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  was  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  church  ; 
and  opposed  their  repeal  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  no  practical  grievance  to  the  di.ssentcrs. 
After  a judicious  and  temperate  discussion  on  both 
sides,  the  motion  was  affirmed  by  a majority  of  forty- 
four.’*  The  bill  was  afterwards  brought  in,  and  read  a 
second  time  without  discussion.® 

The  government,  not  being  prepared  to  resign  office 
in  consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  of  the  Commons, 
endeavoured  to  avoid  a conflict  between  the  two 
Houses.  The  majority  had  comprised  many  of  their 
own  supporters,  and  attached  friends  of  the  established 
church  ; and  Mr.  Peel  undertook  to  communicate  with 

' Cowper's  Expostulation, tVorks,  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xviii.  070. 
i.  p.  80  (Pickering).  ’ Ibid., 11:17. 

^ -\yc»,  207  ; S’oes,  19.3.  Hans. 
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the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates,  in 
order  to  persuade  them  to  act  in  concert  with  that 
party,  and  sliare  in  the  grace  of  a necessary  conces- 
sion.^  These  enlightened  churchmen  met  liim  with 
singular  liberahtj%  and  agreed  to  tlie  substitution  of  a 
declaration,  for  the  sacramental  test.'"*  Lord  John 
llussell  and  Ids  friends,  though  satisfied  that  no  such 
declaration  was  necessary,  accepted  it  as  a pledge  that 
this  important  measure  should  be  allowed  to  piuss,  witli 
the  general  acquiescence  of  all  parties®;  and  tlie  bill 
now  proceeded  through  the  Ilouse,  without  further 
opposition.^ 

In  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
e.Npressing  the  opirdon  of  the  primate  as  well  as  his 
own,  “ felt  bound,  on  every  principle,  to  give  his  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  an  Act  which  had,  he  feared,  led,  in 
too  many  instances,  to  the  profanation  of  the  most 
sacred  ordinance  of  our  religion.”  “ Eeligious  tests  im- 
{K)sed  for  pohtical  purposes,  must  in  themselves  be 
always  liable,  more  or  less,  to  endanger  religious  since- 
rity.” His  grace  accepted  the  proposed  declaration  as 
a sufficient  security  for  the  church.  The  bill  was  also 
supported,  in  the  same  spirit,  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln, 
Durham,  and  Chester. 

But  there  were  lay  peers,  more  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  than  the  bench  of  bishops.  Lord  Win- 
chilsea  foresaw  dangers,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
avert  by  further  securities  ; and  Lord  Eldon  denounced 
the  entire  principle  of  the  bill.  He  had  little  expected 
“ that  such  a bill  as  that  propo.sed  would  ever  have 
been  received  into  their  Lordships’  House;”  and  rated 
tliose  who  had  abandoned  their  opposition  to  its  pro- 

' Poero  Mem  , i.  00,  70.  ’ Hans.  Dt-h.,  2nd  Ser.,  XTiii.1180. 

Ibid.,  70— OS.  « Ibid.,  la'JO. 
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gress  ia  the  Commons.  This  stout  champion  of  the 
church,  however,  foimd  no  supporters  to  the  emphatic 
“Not  content,”  with  which  he  encountered  the  bill; 
and  its  second  reading  was  affirmed  without  a division.* 
April  2iBt  In  committee,  the  declaration  was  amended  by  the 
and  24th.  jjjg  words  “ on  the  true  faith  of  a Cliris- 

tian,” — an  amendment  which  pointedly  excluded  the 
Jews,  and  gave  rise  to  further  legislation,  at  a later 
period.^  Some  other  amendments  were  also  made. 
Lord  WincheLsea  endeavoured  to  exclude  Unitarians  ; 
and  Lord  Eldon  to  substitute  an  oath  for  a declaration, 
and  to  provide  more  effectual  securities  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  : but  these  and  other  amendments, 
inconsistent  with  the  liberal  design  of  the  measure, 
April  28th.  were  rejected,  and  the  bill  passed.*  The  Lords’ 
May  2nd.  amendments,  though  little  approved  by  the  Commons, 
were  agreed  to,  in  order  to  set  this  long-vexed  question 
at  rest,  by  an  act  of  enlightened  toleration. 

The  Act  This  measure  was  received  with  gratitude  by  dissen- 
passed.  gj-ace  of  tlic  coucessiou  was  enhanced  by 

the  liberality  of  the  bishops,  and  the  candour  and  mode- 
ration of  the  leading  statesmen,  who  had  originally 
opposed  it  The  liberal  policy  of  Parliament  was 
fully  supported  by  public  opinion,  which  had  under- 
gone a complete  revulsion  upon  this  question.  “ Thirty 
years  since,”  said  Alderman  Wood,  “ there  were  only 
two  or  three  persons  in  the  city  of  London  favourable 


' Ilans.  Deh.,  2nd  Ser.,  xriii. 
14.50.  Lord  Eldon,  in  hia  private 
correspondence,  called  it  “ a most 
shameful  bill,” — “ as  bad,  as  mis- 
chievous, and  as  revolutionary  as 
the  most  captious  dissenter  could 
wish  it  to  be.”  And  again : — 
“ The  administration  have,  to 
tlieir  shame  be  it  smd,  got  the 


archbishops  and  most  of  the  bishop.s 
to  support  this  revolutionary  bill.” 
— Twim's  Life  of  Lord  Elion,  iii. 
37 — 16;  Peel’s  ilcm.,  i 99. 

’ On  the  third  reading  Lord 
Holland  desired  to  omit  the  word.s, 
but  without  success. 

’ Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xviii. 
1571 ; xix.  .39,  110,  166,  186. 
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to  the  repeal : the  other  day,  when  the  corporation 
met  to  petition  for  the  repeal,  only  two  hands  were 
held  up  against  the  petition.” 

The  triumph  of  dissenters  was  of  happy  augury  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  which  in  a few  days  were  again 
presented  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The  preponderance 
of  authority  as  well  as  argument,  was  undeniably  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  Several  conversions  were 
avowed ; and  the  younger  members  especially  showed  an 
increasing  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.' 
After  a debate  of  three  nights,  in  which  the  principal 
supjxjrters  of  the  measure  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  its  speedy  triumph,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  six.^  A resolution  was  agreed  to,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  consider  the  laws  affecting  Eoman 
Catholics,  with  a view  to  a final  and  concihatory  adjust- 
ment. Resolutions  of  this  kind  had,  on  former  occa- 
sions, preceded  the  introduction  of  bills  which  after- 
wards miscarried ; but  Sir  Francis  Burdett  resolved  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  proceedings,  so  tedious  and 
abortive.  This  resolution  was  accordingly  communi- 
cated to  the  Lords,  at  a conference.®  The  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  invited  their  Lordships  to  concur  in  this 
resolution,  in  a most  forcible  speech;  and  was  supported 
in  the  debate  by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester, 
by  Lord  Goderich,  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Lord 
Plunket,  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  and  other  peers. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
powerful  Chancellor, — Lord  Lyndhurst, — the  ever-con- 
sistent  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  an 
overpowering  number  of  speakers.  After  two  nights’ 

* Peers  Mem.,  i.  102.  * Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xix.  080, 

* Ayes,  272;  Noes,  200.  Hans.  707. 

Deb-,  2nd  Ser.,  xix.  375—076. 
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debate,  the  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  this  resolution, 
by  a majority  of  forty-four.' 

But  wliile  these  jiroceedings  seemed  as  illusory  as 
those  of  former  years,  popular  agitation  was  approaching 
a crisis  in  Ireland  whicli  convinced  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  that  conces.sions  could  no 
longer  be  safely  withheld.®  Soon  after  this  discussion, 
an  event  of  striking  significance  marked  the  power  and 
determination  of  the  Irisli  people.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald having  vacated  his  si;at  for  the  county  of  Clare, 
on  accepting  office,  found  his  re-election  contested  by 
an  opponent  no  less  formidable  than  Mr.  O’Connell. 
Under  other  circumstances,  he  could  have  confidently 
relied  upon  his  pereonal  popularity,  liis  uniform  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  claims,  his  public  services,  and 
the  property  and  influence  which  he  enjoyed  in  his 
own  county.  But  now  all  his  pretensions  were  un- 
availing. The  people  were  resolved  that  he  should 
succumb  to  the  cliampion  of  the  Catholic  cause  ; and, 
after  scenes  of  excitement  and  turbulence  which  threat- 
ened a disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  signally 
defeated.^ 

Perhaps  no  one  circumstance  contributed  more  than 
this  election,  to  e.xtort  concessions  from  the  govern- 
ment. It  proved  the  dangerous  power  and  organi- 
sation of  the  Homan  Catholic  party.  A general 
election,  while  such  excitement  prevailed,  could  not  be 


' Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Sor.,  xix. 
1 1:«,  1214. 

212. 

’ I’eel’s  -Mem.,  i.  12U. 

* Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  ■writing 
t«  Sir  R.  l*cel,  July  5th,  1S2H, 
Kiid  : — “I  have  polled  all  the  gentry 
and  all  the  fil'ty-pouud  freeholders, 
— the  gentry  to  a man.”  . . . “ All 


the  great  interests  broke  down,  and 
the  desertion  has  been  universal. 
Such  a scene  a.s  we  have  had  ! 
such  a tremendous  prospect  as  it 
opens  to  us  ! ” . . “ The  conduct  of 
the  prie,sts  has  paased  all  that  you 
could  picture  to  yourself.” — Perf a 
Mem.,  i.  lid. 
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contemplated  without  alarm.*  If  riots  should  occur,  the 
e.xecutive  were  not  even  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  Catho- 
lic .soldiers,  who  had  been  worked  upon  by  their  priests. 

Tliey  could  not  be  trusted  against  rioters  of  their  own 
faith.**  The  Catholic  As.sociation,  however,  continued  CHtimiic 
to  be  the  chief  embarrassment  to  the  govertiraent.  It  ation. ' 
liad  made  Ireland  ripe  for  rebellion.  Its  leaders  had 
but  to  give  the  word  : but,  believing  their  success 
assured,  they  were  content  Avith  threatening  demon- 
strations.** Out  of  an  infantry  force  of  30,000  men,  no 
less  than  25,000  Avere  held  in  readiness  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Ireland.^  Sucli  Avas  the  crisis,  that  there 
seemed  no  alternative  betAveen  martial  law  and  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  Nothing  but 
open  rebellion  would  justify  the  one  ; and  the  Commons 
had,  again  and  again,  coun.sclled  the  other.® 


In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  settlement  of  the  NVcposity 
Catholic  question  liad,  at  length,  become  a pohtical 


necessity  ; and  this  conviction  Avas  shared  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and  Lord  minisur*. 


Lyndhurst.®  But  hoAV  Avere  ministers  to  undertake  it? 


The  state.smen  Avho  had  favoured  Catholic  claims  had 


Avithdrawn  from  the  ministry ; and  Lord  Anglesey  had 
been  removed  from  the  government  of  Ireland."  It 


’Peel's  Mem.,  i.  117 — 122,  et  207,  24.3 — 202 ; p.  213. 

frq.  ^ Peel's  Mem.,  i.  20.3. 

“This  husinoss,”  wrote  Lord  * In  eaeh  of  “the  five  parlia- 
Eldon,  “ must  brin"  the  Roman  ments  elwted  since  1807,  witli  one 
Catholic  question,  which  lina  been  exception,  the  House  of  Commons 
so  often  discu.«.sed,  to  a crisis  and  had  come  to  a decision  in  favour  of 
a conclusion.  The  nature  of  that  a consiileration  of  the  Catholic 
conclusion  I do  not  think  likely  to  question and  Mr.  Peel  had  loiifr 
be  favourable  to  Protestantism.” — Ix’cn  imprc-ssed  with  the  great  pre- 
TicUn’t  Life,  iii.  64.  pondcranco  of  talent  and  influence 

’ Lord  Anglesev’a  Letters,  July  on  that  side. — IWCt  Mem.,  i.  14C; 
20lh,  2(lth,  1S28;'  Peel's  Mem.,  I.  Ihiil,  <il,  2.S8,  289. 

127,  158,  KU.  “ Peel’s  Mem.,  i.  180,  181,  188, 

> Ix>rd  Anglesey's  Letter,  July  284. 

‘2nd,  1828;  Peel’s  Mem.,  L 147';  ’The  circumstances  of  his  rc- 
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wa.s  reserved  for  the  Protestant  party  in  the  cabinet, 
to  devise  a measure  which  they  had  spent  their  lives  in 
opposing.  They  would  nece,ssarily  forfeit  the  con- 
fidence, and  provoke  the  hostility,  of  their  own  political 
adherents ; and  could  la)^  no  claim  to  the  gratitude  or 
good  will  of  tlie  Catholics. 

But  another  difficulty,  even  more  formidable,  pre- 
sented itself, — a difficulty  which,  on  former  occasions, 
had  alone  sufficed  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  ministers. 
The  king  evinced  no  less  repugnance  to  the  measure 
than  his  “ revered  and  excellent  father  ” had  displayed, 
nearly  thirty  years  before* ; and  had  declared  his 
determination  not  to  assent  to  Catholic  emancipation.^ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  Peel’s  former  communications  with  the  bishops,  on 
the  Sacramental  Test,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
support  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  Their  concurrence 
woidd  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  church  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  influence  the  reluctant  judgment  of 
the  king.  But  he  found  them  resolutely  opposed  to  his 
views ; and  the  government  were  now  alarmed,  lest  their 
opinions  should  confirm  the  objections  of  his  majesty. 

It  was  under  these  unpromising  circumstances  that, 
in  January  1829,  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  some 
definite  course  must  be  submitted  to  the  king,  in 
anticipation  of  the  approaching  session.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Peel  should  have  thought  sueffi  diffi- 


moviil  were  fully  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Ix)rds,  May  4th,  18211. — 
llann.  lirh.,  2nd  .Ser.,  xx.  OllO. 

> Peel’s  .Mem.,  i.  274,  27fi.  The 
king  assured  Lord  Eldon  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  engaged  that  he  would 
never  allow  his  majesty  “to  be 
troubled  about  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic question.” — Peefs  Mem.,  i. 


276.  Hut  Sir  R.  Peel  e.Tprcs.scs 
his  conviction  that  no  such  pleilgo 
had  been  riven  by  Mr.  Canning 
{Ihiri.)  ; and  even  bord  Eldon  was 
satisfied  that  the  king’s  statement 
was  unfounded. — TwUs't  Life  of 
Eldon,  iii.  82. 

* Ix)rd  Colchester's  Diaiw,  iii. 
;$80,  47.3. 
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ciilties  almost  insuperable.  “There  was  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  king, — the  declared  opinion  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords, — the  declared  opinion  of  the  church, 
— unfavourable  to  the  measures  we  were  about  to  pro- 
pose and,  as  he  aftenvards  added,  “ a majority, 
probably,  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  was  hostile  to 
concession.”^ 

Mr.  Peel,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  his  own 
position,  had  contemplated  the  necessity  of  retirement* : 
but  viewing,  with  deep  concern,  the  accumulating  em- 
barrassments of  the  government,  he  after^vards  placed 
his  services  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.^ 

At  length,  an  elaborate  memorandum  by  Mr.  Peel 
having  been  submitted  to  the  king.  His  Majesty  gave 
audience  to  those  members  of  his  cabinet  who  had 
always  opposed  the  Catholic  claims ; and  then  consented 
that  the  cabinet  should  submit  their  views  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  without  pledging  himself  to  concur  in 
them,  even  if  adopted  unanimously.^  A draft  of  the 
king’s  speech  was  accordingly  prepared,  referring  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  of  reviewing  the  Catholic 
disabiUties.  To  this  draft  the  king  gave  a “ reluctant 
consent;”’  and  it  was,  accordingly,  delivered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session. 

The  government  projected  three  measures,  founded 
upon  this  speech, — the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
As.sociation,  a Belief  BiU,  and  a revision  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland. 

The  first  measure  submitted  to  Parliament  was  a 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations  or 

> Peel's  Mem.,  i.  278,  308.  * LctU^r,  Jan.  12th,  1820.  Peel's 

* I^etter  of  Duke  of  W'ellinjrton,  Mem.,  i.  2K%  204,  205. 

Auj?.  11th,  1828.  Peel’s  Mem.,  i.  207, 

184.  » Ibid.,  ;n0. 
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sissemblics  in  livland.  It  mot  with  general  support. 
The  opponents  of  emancipation  complained  that  the 
supj)re.ssion  of  the  Association  had  been  too  long 
delayed.  The  friends  of  the  Cathohe  claims,  who 
would  have  condemned  it  sej)arately,  a.s  a restniint 
upon  pubUc  liberty,  consented  to  it,  as  a necessary  part 
of  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  CathoUcs,  and  the 
])acification  of  Ireland.'  lienee  the  bill  p;is.sed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses.^  But  before  it  became  law,  the 
Catliolic  Association  was  di.ssolved.  A measure  of  relief 
having  been  promised,  its  mission  wtis  accomplished.^ 

When  this  bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Peel 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  order  to  give  his 
constituents  at  Oxford  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  of  his  new  pohey.  The  Protestant  feeling 
of  the  university  w;is  unequivocally  pronounced.  He 
was  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  at  Westbury. 

The  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  were  about  to 
be  considered,  on  the  5th  of  March,  when  an  une.x- 
pected  obsUrcle  arose.  On  the  3rd,  the  king  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel  on  the  following 
day.  He  then  desired  a more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  proposed  measure.  On  finding  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  oath  of  supremacy,  his  majesty 
refused  his  consent ; and  his  three  ministers  at  once 
tendered  their  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  Late 
the  same  evening,  however,  he  desired  them  to 
withdraw  their  resignation,  and  gave  his  coii-sent,  in 
writing,  to  their  [iroceeding  with  the  proposed  measure.^ 


' lions.  Del).,  2nd  fVr.,  xx.  177.  * Peel's  Mem.,  i.  a4;l — 349.  The 

’ Ihiil.,  2S0.  fil9,  &c.  king  gave  Isml  Eldon  a different 

® On  Feb.  24tli,  Isird  .\ngleaey  version  of  this  interview,  evi- 
aaid  it  wiw  “ defiiuet.”  deiitly  to  excuse  himself  from  con- 
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This  last  obstacle  being  removctl,  Mr.  Peel  opened 
his  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  a speech  of  four  hours,  he  explained  the 
various  circumstances,  already  described,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  government,  had  made  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  a necessity.  The  measure  itself  was 
complete  ; it  admitted  Roman  Catholics, — on  taking  a 
new  oath,  instead  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, — to  both 
Houses  of  rarhament,  to  all  coq)orate  offices,  to  all 
judicial  oflBces,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ; and 
to  all  civil  and  political  offices,  except  those  of  regent, 
lord  chancellor  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  lord-heu- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  Restraints,  however,  were  imposed 
upon  the  interference  of  Roman  Cathofics  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  church  patronage.  The  government  renounced 
tlie  idea  of  introducing  any  securities,  as  they  were 
termed,  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
its  relations  to  the  state.  When  proposed  at  an  earlier 
periotl,  in  deference  to  the  fears  of  the  opponents  of 
emancipation*,  they  had  offended  Roman  Catholics, 
without  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestant 
party.  But  it  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  insignia 
of  corporations  from  being  taken  to  any  place  of  reli- 
gious worship  except  the  established  church,— to  re- 
strain Roman  Catholic  bishops  from  assuming  the  titles 
of  existing  sees, — to  prevent  the  admission  of  Jesuits 
to  tliis  country,  to  ensure  the  registration  of  those 
already  here,  and  to  dLscourage  the  extension  of 
monastic  orders.  After  two  nights’  debate,  Mr.  Peel’s 
motion  for  going  into  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
was  agreed  to  by  a majority  of  one  hundretl  and 


aenting  tn  a meaMiro  of  which  his  Hi.  83. 

old  councillor  disapproved  so  * In  1813.  Supra^  p.  375. 

strongly. — Tiviss"^  Life  of  Eldou^ 
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eighty-eight.  ‘ Such  was  the  change  which  the  sudden 
conversion  of  the  government,  and  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  liad  effected  in  the  opinions  of  Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  church  and  the  Protestant 
party  throughout  the  country,  were  in  the  greatest 
alarm  and  excitement.  They  naturally  resented  the 
sudden  desertion  of  their  cause,  by  ministers  in  whom 
they  had  confided.^  The  press  overflowed  with  their 
indignant  remonstrances ; and  public  meetings,  addresses, 
and  petitions  gave  tokens  of  their  activity.  Their  peti- 
tions far  outnumbered  those  of  the  advocates  of  the 
measure® ; and  the  daily  discussions  upon  their  presen- 
tixtion,  served  to  increase  the  public  excitement.  The 
higher  intelligence  of  the  country  approved  the  wise 
and  equitable  policy  of  the  government : but  there  can 
be  little  question,  that  the  sentiments  of  a majority  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  opposed  to  emanci- 
pation. Churchmen  dreaded  it,  as  dangerous  to  their 
church ; and  dissenters  inherited  from  their  Puritan 
forefathers,  a pious  horror  of  Papists.  But  in  Parliament, 
the  union  of  the  ministerial  party  with  the  accustomed 
supporters  of  the  Catholic  cause,  easily  overcame  all 
opposition ; and  the  bill  was  passed  through  its  further 
stages,  in  the  Commons,  by  large  majorities.^ 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  justified  the  measure, 
irrespective  of  other  considerations,  by  the  necessity  of 
averting  a civil  war,  saying  ; “ If  I could  avoid,  by  any 
sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the 
country  to  whicli  I am  attached,  I would  sacrifice  my 

' A veB,  .148;  Noes.  100.  I Ians. 

Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xx.  727 — 802. 

’ Supra,  p.  55. 

’ See  Kupra,  Vol.  I.  449. 

‘ On  the  second  rending — .\v»w, 


.S.’j;! ; Noes,  173.  Hans.  Deb., 
2nd  Ser.,  XX.  1115 — 1290.  Onthe 
third  reading — Ayes,  320:  Noes, 
142.  Ibid.,  10;33. 
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life  in  order  to  do  it.”  He  added,  that  when  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798  had  been  suppressed,  the  Legislative 
Union  had  been  proposed  in  the  next  year,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  very  measure  of 
concession  ; and  that  had  the  civil  war,  which  he  had 
lately  striven  to  avert,  broken  out,  and  been  subdued, — 
still  such  a measure  would  have  been  insisted  upon  by 
one,  if  not  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,— Dr.  Howley, — in  a judicious  speech,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  practical  evils  to  which  the  church  and 
the  Protestant  religion  might  be  exposed,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  Eoman  Catholics  as  ministers  of  the  crown, 
especially  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  It  was 
also  opposed  in  debate  bj^  the  Archbishops  of  York  and 
Armagh,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  London,  and 
several  lay  peem.  But  of  the  Protestant  party,  Lord 
Eldon  was  still  the  leader.  Surrounded  by  a converted 
senate, — severed  from  all  his  old  colleagues, — deserted 
by  the  peers  who  had  hitherto  cheered  and  supported 
him, — he  raised  his  voice  against  a measure  which  he 
had  spent  a long  life  in  resisting.  Standing  almost 
alone  among  the  statesmen  of  his  age,  there  was  a 
moral  dignity  in  his  isolation,  which  commands  our 
respect.  The  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Peel’s  constant 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Ijord  Chancelloi',  Lord  Goderich,  Earl  Grey,  Ijord 
Plunket,  and  other  peers.  The  second  reading  was 
afrirmed  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  five.*  The 
bill  passed  through  committee  without  a single  amend- 
ment : and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  third  reading  was 
affirmed  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  four.''^ 

'Contents,  217;  Non-contents,  ’Contents,  21.3;  Non-contents, 
112.  linns.  l)eb..  2nd  Ser.,  .\xi.  109.  Ibid.,  d\i — 094. 
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Meanwhile  the  king,  wliose  formal  a.ssent  was  still  to 
be  given,  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  as 
ever ; and  even  discussed  with  Lord  Eldon  the  possi- 
bility of  preventing  its  further  progress,  or  of  refu.sing 
his  assent.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his  old  minister 
could  seriously  have  contemjdated  so  hazardous  an 
exercise  of  prerogative ; and  the  Boyal  assent  was 
accordingly  given,  Avithout  further  remonstrance.  ^ The 
time  had  passed,  when  the  word  of  a king  could  over- 
rule his  ministers  and  Parliament. 

The  third  measure  of  the  government  still  remains 
to  be  noticed, — the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland.  The  abu-ses  of  the  40.y.  freehold  franchise 
had  already  been  exposed  ; and  were  closely  connected 
with  Catholic  emancipation. The  Protestant  landlords 
had  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  small  freeholds, — 
being,  in  fact,  leases  held  of  middlemen, — in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  dependent  voters,  and  extend 
their  own  political  influence.  Such  an  abuse  would,  at 
any  time,  have  demanded  correction  : but  now  these 
voters  had  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  landlord 
to  the  Catholic  priest.  “ That  weapon,”  said  Mr.  Peel, 
“ which  the  landlord  has  forged  with  so  much  care, 
and  has  heretofore  wielded  Avith  such  success,  has 
broke  short  in  his  hand.”  To  leave  such  a franchise 
without  regulation,  Avas  to  place  the  county  represen- 
tation at  the  mercy  of  piiests  and  agitators.  It  Avas 
therefore  proposed  to  raise  the  qualification  of  a free- 
holder from  40.y.  to  10/.,  to  require  due  proof  of  such 
qualification,  and  to  introduce  a system  of  registration. 

So  large  a measure  of  disfranchisement  Avirs,  in  itself, 

* Twiss’3  Life  of  Eldon,  iii.  84,  ^ SuprOf  p,  387 ; nnd  Reports  of 

et  seq,  (,'ourt  and  Cal>ineta  of  OtK).  Committees  in  Lords  and  C^om- 
IV.,  ii.  395.  mons,  1835. 
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open  to  man)'  objections.  It  swept  away  existing  rights 
witliout  proof  of  misconduct  or  corruption,  on  the  part 
of  the  voters.  So  long  as  they  had  served  the  purposes 
of  Protestant  landlords,  they  were  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected: but  when  they  asserted  their  independence, 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  franchise.  Strong 
opinions  were  pronounced  that  the  measure  should  not 
be  retrospective ; and  that  the  bonA  fide  40.«.  freeholders, 
at  least,  should  be  protected  * : but  the  connection  be- 
tween this  and  the  greater  measure,  then  in  progress, 
saved  it  from  any  effective  opposition ; and  it  was  passed 
rapidly  through  both  Houses.  ^ By  one  party,  it  ■was 
hailed  as  a necessary  protection  against  the  Catholic 
priests  and  leaders ; and  by  the  other,  it  was  reluct- 
antly accepted  as  the  price  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
Clifford,  and  Lord  Dormer  came  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  claimed  their  hereditary  seats  among  their  peers, 
from  wliich  they  had  been  so  long  excluded ; and  were 
followed,  a few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Stafford,  Lord 
Petre,  and  Lord  Stourton.^  Eesiiectable  in  the  anti- 
quity of  their  titles,  and  their  own  character,  they  were 
an  honourable  addition  to  the  Upper  House ; and  no 
one  could  affirm  that  their  number  was  such  as  to 
impair  the  Protestant  character  of  that  assembly. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  as  already  stated,  had  been  returned 
in  the  previous  year  for  the  county  of  Clare : but  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  new  oath  was  restricted  to 
members  returned  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  That 
Mr.  O’Connell  would  be  excluded  from  its  immediate 
benefit,  had  been  noticed  while  the  bill  was  in  progress; 

’ See  espccinllv  the  epeeehee  of  IS".*!,  1408;  xxi.  407,  674. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  Viscount  I’alnier-  Ibid.,  xx.  1.120. 

ston,  and  the  Marquess  of  J.ans-  ’ Lords’  Joum.,  Ixi.  402,  408. 
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and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  langnatre  bad  been 
framed  for  that  exj>ress  purpose.  So  personal  an  ex- 
clusion was  a petty  accompaniment  of  this  great  re- 
medial measure.  By  Mr.  O’Connell  it  was  termed  “ an 
outlaAvry  ” against  himself.  He  contended  ably,  at  the 
bar,  for  his  right  of  admission  ; but  the  Act  was  too 
distinct  to  allow  of  an  interpretation  in  his  favour.  Xot 
being  permitted  to  take  the  new  oath,  and  refusing,  of 
course,  to  take  the  oath  of  suj)remacy, — a new  writ  was 
issued  for  the  county  of  Clare.'  Though  returned 
again  w'ithout  opposition,  Mr.  O’Connell  made  his  ex- 
clusion the  subject  of  unmeasured  invective  ; and  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  embittered  against 
those  by  w’hom  he  had  been  enfranchised. 

At  length  this  great  me;isure  of  toleration  and  justice 
was  accomplished.  But  the  concession  came  too  late. 
Accompanied  by  one  measure  of  repression,  and  another 
of  disfranchisement,  it  was  wrung  by  violence,  from 
reluctant  and  unfriendly  ndei*s.  Had  tlie  counsels  of 
wiser  statesmen  prevailed,  their  political  foresight  w'oidd 
have  averted  the  dangers  before  wdiich  the  govern- 
ment, at  length,  had  quailed.  By  rendering  timely 
justice,  in  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  equity,  they 
would  have  spared  their  country  the  bitterness,  the  evil 
passions,  and  turbulence  of  this  protracted  struggle. 
But  thirty  yeais  of  hope  deferred,  of  rights  withheld, 
of  discontents  and  agibition,  had  exasperated  the  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Ireland  against  the  English  govern- 
ment. They  had  overcome  their  rulei-s ; and  owung 
them  no  gratitude,  w’ere  ripe  for  new^  disorders. 

Catholic  emancipation,  like  other  great  measures,  fell 
short  of  the  anticipations,  alike  of  supporters  and  op- 
ponents. The  former  were  disappointed  to  observe 
the  continued  distractions  of  Ireland, — the  fierce  con- 
* Hans.  Peb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xxi.  Ili95,  1450, 151.  ^ See  xuprn,  p.  21*‘5. 
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tenlions  between  Catholics  and  Orangemen, — the  coarse 
and  truculent  agitation  by  which  the  ill-will  of  the 
people  was  excited  against  their  rulers, — the  perverse 
spirit  in  which  every  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  was  received, — and  the  unmanageable  elements 
of  Irish  representation.  But  a just  and  wise  pohcy  had 
been  initiated  ; and  henceforth  statesmen  strove  to  cor- 
rect those  social  ills,  which  had  arrested  the  prosperity 
of  that  hopeful  countiy.  With  the  Catholic  Belief  Act, 
commenced  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  the  anti-Catholic 
party  for  the  safety  of  the  church  and  constitution, 
have  been  faintly  realised.  They  dreaded  the  intro- 
duction of  a dangerous  proportion  of  Catholic  members 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  results,  however, 
have  fairly  corresponded  with  the  natural  represen- 
tation of  the  three  countries.  No  more  than  six 
Catholics  have  sat,  in  any  parliament,  for  English  con- 
stituencies. Not  one  has  ever  been  returned  for  Scot- 
land. The  largest  number  representing  Catholic  Ireland, 
in  any  parliament,  amounted  to  fifty-one, — or  less  than 
one-half  the  representation  of  that  country, — and  the 
average,  in  the  last  seven  parliaments,  to  no  more  than 
thirty-seven.*  In  these  parliaments  again,  the  total 


* Xumber  of  Roman  CaihoUc  Members  rcUtmed  for  Etujland  and  Ireland 
since  the  year  ; from  the  Test  Rolls  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  earlier  Test  Rolls  naving  been  destroyed  byjirej  in  18,34. 
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These  numbers,  including:  members  returned  for  vacancies,  are  some- 
times slightly  in  excess  of  the  Catholics  sitting  at  the  same  time. 
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number  of  Itoman  Catholic  members  may  be  computed 
at  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Protestant  character  of  that  assembly  Ls  unchanged. 

To  complete  the  civil  enfranchisement  of  dissenters, 
a few  supplementaiy  measures  were  still  required. 
They  could  only  claim  their  rights  on  taking  an  oath  ; 
and  some  sects  entertained  conscientious  objections  to 
an  oath,  in  any  form.  Numerous  statutes  had  been 
passed  to  enable  Quakere  to  make  affirmations  instead 
of  oaths';  and  in  1833,  the  House  of  Commons, giving 
a wide  interpretation  to  these  statutes,  permitted  Mr. 
Pease, — the  fiist  Quaker  who  had  been  elected  for  140 
years, — to  take  his  scat  on  making  an  affirmation.' 
In  the  .same  year.  Acts  were  passed  to  enable  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists,  in  all  cases,  to  substitute  an 
affirmation  for  an  oath.^  The  same  privilege  was  con- 
ceded, a few  years  later,  to  dis.senters  of  more  dubious 
denomination,  who,  having  been  Quakers  or  Moravians, 
had  severed  their  connection  with  those  sects,  but  re- 
tained their  scruples  concerning  the  taking  of  an  oatli.' 
Nor  have  these  been  barren  concessions ; for  several 
members  of  these  sects  have  since  been  admitted  to 
Parliament ; and  one,  at  least,  has  taken  a distinguished 
part  in  its  debates. 

llelief  to  dissenters  and  Eoman  Catholics  had  been 
claimed  on  the  broad  ground  that,  as  British  subject^, 
they  were  entitled  to  their  civil  rights,  Avithout  the  ctm- 
dition  of  profe.ssing  the  religion  of  the  state.  And  in 
1830,  Mr.  Kobert  Grant  endeavoured  to  extend  this 
principle  to  the  Jews.  The  cruel  persecutions  of  that 
race  form  a popular  episode  in  the  early  history  of  this 


' C Anne,  c.  ; t Oeo.  I.  st.  2,  mittco  on  liig  Cnj^,  Seas.  1S3;5,  No. 
c.  C and  l.'t ; 8 Geo.  I.  c.  0 ; 22  li. 

Geo.  II.  c.  4(1.  ’ .3  & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  40,  82. 

“ See  Report  of  the  Select  Com-  ‘ 1 & 2 V'ict.  c.  77. 
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couutiy : but  at  tliis  time  they  merely  suflered,  in  an 
aggiTivated  form,  the  disabilitie.s  from  which  Christians 
had  recently  been  liberated.  They  were  unable  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  it  was  required  to  be 
sworn  upon  the  Evangelists.  Neither  could  they  take 
the  oath  of. abjuration,  which  contained  the  words,  “ on 
the  true  faith  of  a Christian.”  Before  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  they  had  been  admitted  to 
corporate  offices,  in  common  with  dissenters,  under 
cover  of  the  annual  indemnity  Acts  : but  that  measure, 
in  setting  dissentei-s  free,  had  forged  new  bonds  for  the 
Jew.  The  new  declaration  w'as  required  to  be  made 
“ on  the  true  faith  of  a Christian.”  The  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  abjuration  had  not  been  designed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  aflect  the  legal  position  of  the  Jews. 
The  declaration  had,  indeed,  been  sixnctioned  with  a 
forecast  of  its  consequences  : but  was  one  of  several 
amendments  which  the  Commons  were  constrained  to 
accept  from  the  Lords,  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  im- 
portant measure.'  Tlie  operation  of  the  law  was  fatal 
to  nearly  all  the  rights  of  a citizen.  A Jew  could  not 
hold  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  corporate.  He  could 
not  follow  the  jirofcssion  of  the  law,  as  barrister  or 
attorney,  or  attorney’s  clerk  : he  could  not  be  a school- 
master, or  usher  at  a school.  He  could  not  sit  as  a 
member  of  citlier  House  of  Parliament ; nor  even  e.xer- 
cise  the  elective  franchise,  if  called  upon  to  take  the 
electors’  oath. 

Mr.  Grant  advocated  the  removal  of  these  oppressive 
disabilities  in  an  admirable  speech,  embracing  nearly 
every  argument  which  was  afterwards  repeated,  again 
and  again,  in  support  of  the  same  cause.  He  was 
brilliantly  supported,  in  a maiden  speech,  by  Mr. 

* See  Sttpruj  p.  .‘tt):?. 
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Macaulay,  who  already  gave  promise  of  his  future 
eminence.  In  tlie  hands  of  Ids  opponents,  the  question 
of  religious  liberty  now  assumed  a new  a.s{)oct.  Those 
who  had  resisted,  to  the  last,  eveiy  concession  to  Ca- 
tholics, had  rarely  ventured  to  justify  their  c.xclusion 
from  civil  rights,  on  the  ground  of  their  religious  faith. 
They  had  professed  themselves  favoin-able  to  toleration ; 
and  defended  a ])olicy  of  exclusion,  on  political  grounds 
alone.  The  Catholics  wore  said  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
state, — their  number.s,  their  orgaidsation,  their  alle- 
giance to  a foreign  power,  the  ascendency  of  their 
priesthood,  their  peculiar  political  doctrines,  their  past 
histor}', — all  testified  to  the  political  dangers  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  Ihit  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
alleged  against  the  Jew\s.  They  were  few  in  number, 
being  computed  at  le.ss  than  30,000,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  were  harmless  and  inactive  in  their 
relations  to  the  state  ; and  without  any  distinctive  poli- 
tical character.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive 
any  political  olijections  to  their  enjoyment  of  civil  ]»ri- 
vileges, — yet  some  were  found.  They  were  so  rich, 
that,  like  the  nabobs  of  the  la.st  century,  thej'  Avould 
buy  seats  in  rarlianient, — an  argument,  as  it  was  well 
replied,  in  favour  of  a reform  in  Parliament,  rather 
than  again.st  the  admission  of  Jews.  If  of  any  value, 
it  apjilied  with  equal  force  to  all  rich  men,  whether 
Jews  or  Christians.  Again,  they  were  of  no  country", 
— they  were  strangers  in  the  land,  and  had  no  .sympa- 
thies with  its  people.  lielying  u|)on  the  .scriptural 
promi.ses  of  restoration  to  their  owm  Holy  Land,  they 
were  not  citizens,  but  sojourners,  in  any  other.  But  if 
this  were  so,  would  they  value  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
which  they  were  denied?  Would  they  desire  to  .serve 
a country,  in  which  they  were  aliens  ? And  was  it  the 
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fact  that  they  were  incUnerent  to  any  of  those  interests, 
by  which  other  men  were  moved?  Were  they  less 
earnest  in  business,  less  alive  to  the  wars,  policy,  and 
finances  of  the  state  ; less  open  to  the  refining  influences 
of  art,  literature,  and  society?  How  did  they  differ 
from  their  Christian  fellow-citi;:ens,  “save  these  bonds  ” ? 
Political  objections  to  the  Jews  were,  indeed,  felt  to  be 
untenable ; and  their  claims  were  therefore  resisted  on 
religious  grounds.  The  exclusion  of  Christian  subjects 
from  their  civil  rights,  had  formerly  been  justified 
because  they  were  not  members  of  the  established 
church.  Now  that  the  law  had  recognised  a wider 
toleration,  it  was  said  that  the  state,  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions being  Christian,  the  Jews,  who  denied  Christ, 
could  not  be  suffered  to  share,  with  Christians,  the 
government  of  the  state.  Especially  was  it  urged,  that 
to  admit  them  to  Parliament  would  unchristianise  the 
legislature. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  twelve  months  before 
had  passed  the  Catholic  Eelief  Bill  by  vast  majorities, 
pennitted  Mr.  Grant  to  bring  in  his  bill  by  a majority 
of  eighteen  only ' ; and  afterwards  refused  it  a second 
reading  by  a majority  of  sixty-three.'*  The  arguments 
by  which  it  was  opposed  were  founded  upon  a denial 
of  the  broad  principle  of  religious  liberty  ; and  mainly 
on  that  ground,  were  the  claims  of  the  Jews  for  many 
years  resisted.  But  the  history  of  this  long  and  tedious 
controvensy  must  Vie  briefly  told.  To  pursue  it  through 
its  weary  annals  were  a profitless  toil. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Grant  renewcKl  his  measure ; and 

' IlaDK.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xxiii.  Jews,  18.30;  Blunt's  Hist,  of  the 
1287.  Jews  in  En;;Iand;  First  Report  of 

’ Ibid.,  xxiv.  78S.  See  also  Ma-  Criminal  Law  Commission,  ISd.?, 
caulay's  Essays,  i.  .308  ; Gold-  p.  13. 
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succeeded  in  passing  it  through  the  Commons  : but 
the  Lords  rejected  it  by  a large  majority.*  In  the  next 
j^ear,  the  measure  met  a similar  fate.'*  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Lords  was  clearly  not  to  be  shaken ; and, 
for  some  yeam,  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  press 
upon  them  the  re  consideration  of  similar  measures. 
The  Jews  were,  politicall}'^,  powerless  : their  race  was 
unpopular,  and  exi)oscd  to  strongl5’-rooted  prejudice; 
and  their  ctmse, — however  firmly  supported  on  the 
ground  of  religious  liberty, — had  not  been  generally 
espoused  by  the  people,  as  a popular  right. 

But  while  vainly  seeking  admission  to  the  legislature, 
the  Jews  were  relieved  from  other  di.sabilities.  In 
1839,  by  a clause  in  Lord  Denman’s  Act  for  amending 
the  laws  of  evidence,  all  persons  were  entitled  to  be 
sworn  in  the  form  most  binding  on  their  conscience.® 
Henceforth  the  Jews  could  swear  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  every  other  oath  not 
containing  the  words  “ on  the  true  faith  of  a Christian.” 
J'hese  words,  however,  still  excluded  them  from  cor- 
porate offices,  and  from  Parliament.  In  1841,  Mr. 
Divett  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Commons,  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  corporations  : but  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.'*  In  1845,  however,  the 
Lords,  who  had  rejected  this  bill,  accepted  another,  to 
the  same  eflect,  from  the  liands  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.‘ 

Parliament  alone  was  now  closed  against  the  Jews. 
In  1848,  efforts  to  obtain  this  privilege  were  renewcKl 


• Contents,  54 ; Xon-contents, 
104.  JInns.  I)cb.,  Brd  Ser.,  xvii. 
205  : xviii.  50 ; xx.  240. 

’ The  second  reading  was  lost  in 
the  Ijorda  by  a inajoritv  of  02. 
Ilans.  Deb.,  3rd  8er.,  xxii.  1372; 
Ihid.,  xxiii.  1158,  1340;  Ibid., 
xxiv.  382,  720. 


> 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  105. 

* Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr.,  Ivi.  604 ; 
Ivii.  00;  Iviii.  1458. 

“ 8 it  0 Viet.  c.  52;  Hans.  Deb., 
3rd  8er.,  Ixxviii.  407,  415;  First 
Report  of  Criminal  Ijiw  Com- 
mission, 1845  (Religious  Opinions), 
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witliout  effect.  The  Lords  were  still  inexorable.  Eii- 
fraiichi-sement  by  legislative  authority  appeared  as  re- 
mote as  ev'Cr;  and  attempts  were  therefore  made  to 
bring  the  claims  of  Jewisli  subjects  to  an  issue,  in 
another  form. 

In  1847,  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Eothschild  was  re- 
turned as  one  of  the  membei's  for  the  city  of  London. 
The  choice  of  a Jew  to  rcjiresent  such  a constituency 
attested  the  state  of  public  opinion,  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  election  of  Mr.  O’Connell, 
twenty  yeais  before,  by  the  county  of  Clare.  It  gave 
a more  definite  and  practical  character  to  the  con- 
troversy. The  grievance  was  no  longer  theoretical : 
there  now  sat  below  the  bar  a member  legally  returned 
by  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  constituency  in 
the  kingdom  : yet  he  looked  on  as  a stranger.  None 
could  question  his  return ; no  law  affirmed  his  incapa- 
city ; then  how  was  he  excluded  ? By  an  oath  designed 
for  Eornan  Catholics,  whose  disabihties  had  been  re- 
moved. He  sat  there,  for  four  sessions,  in  expectation 
of  relief  from  the  legislature  : but  being  again  dis- 
appointed, he  resolved  to  try  his  rights  under  the 
existing  law.  Accordingly,  in  18.50,  he  presented  him- 
self, at  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tlie  oaths. 
Having  been  allowed,  after  discussion,  to  be  sworn 
upon  the  Old  Testament, — the  form  most  binding  upon 
his  conscience,  — he  proceeded  to  take  the  oaths. 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  taken  in 
the  accustomed  form  : but  from  the  oath  of  abjuration 
he  omitted  the  words  “ on  the  true  faith  of  a Christian,” 
as  not  binding  on  his  conscience.  He  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  withdraw  ; when,  after  many  learned 
arguments,  it  was  resolved  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
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sit  or  vote  until  he  luvd  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  in 
the  form  appointed  by  law.’ 

In  1851,  a more  re.solute  effort  wiis  made  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  offered  by  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  a Jew,  having  been  leturned 
for  the  borough  of  Greenwich,  omitted  from  the  oatli 
the  words  which  were  the  Jews’  stumbling  block. 
Treating  these  words  as  immaterial,  he  took  tlie  entire 
substance  of  the  oath,  with  the  proper  solemnities.  He 
was  directed  to  withdraw  : but  on  a later  day,  while  his 
case  was  under  discussion,  he  came  into  the  House,  and 
took  his  seat  within  the  bar,  whence  he  declined  to 
withdraw,  until  he  was  removed  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  The  House  agreed  to  a resolution,  in  the  same 
form  as  in  the  case  of  Baron  de  Eothschild.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  had  not  only  sat  in  the  House, 
but  had  voted  in  three  divisiojis’’’ ; and  if  the  House  had 
done  him  injustice,  tliere  was  now  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a judicial  constniction  of  the  statutes,  by  the 
courts  of  law.  By  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
it  was  soon  placed  beyond  further  doubt,  that  no 
authority,  short  of  a statute,  was  competent  to  dispense 
wtli  those  words  which  Mr.  Salomons  had  omitted 
from  the  oath  of  abjuration. 

There  was  now  no  hope  for  the  Jews,  but  in  over- 
coming the  steady  repugnance  of  the  Lords ; and 
this  was  vainly  attempted,  year  after  year.  Recent 
concessions,  however,  had  greatly  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Jews.  When  the  Christian  character 
of  our  laws  and  constitution  were  again  urged  as  con- 

' Commons’  Jonrn.,  cv.  5S1,  .500,  * Commons’  .lonrn.,  rvi.  .372, 

tU2  ; linns.  Deb.,  .3rd  Ser.,  cxiii.  37.3,  ,‘181,  407 ; TInn.s.  Deb.,  3rd 
297,  390,  4S«,  709.  Ser.,  c-xviu.  070,  1320. 
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elusive  against  their  full  participation  in  the  rights  of 
British  subjects',  Lord  John  Kussell  and  other  friends 
of  religious  liberty  were  able  to  reply  : — ^Let  us  admit 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  our  country  is  Christian,— as 
it  is  ; that  our  laws  are  Christian, — as  they  are  ; that 
our  government,  as  representing  a Christian  country,  is 
Christian,  — as  it  is, — ^what  then  ? Will  the  removal  of 
civil  disabilities  from  the  Jews,  unchristianise  our  coun- 
try, our  laws,  and  our  government  ? They  will  all 
continue  the  same,  unless  you  can  argue  that  because 
there  are  Jews  in  England,  therefore  the  English 
people  are  not  Christian ; and  that  because  the  laws 
permit  Jews  to  hold  land  and  houses,  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, and  to  enjoy  municipal  olTices,  therefore  our  laws 
are  not  Christian.  We  are  dealing  with  civil  rights ; 
aftd  if  it  be  unchristian  to  allow  a Jew  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment,— not  as  a Jew,  but  as  a citizen, — it  is  equally 
unchristian  to  allow  a Jew  to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Make  him  once  more  an  alien,  or  cast 
him  out  from  among  you  altogether.'"' 

Baron  de  Rothschild  continued  to  be  returned  again  Attempt 
and  again  for  the  city  of  London, — a testimony  to  the 
settled  purpo.se  of  his  constituents®;  but  there  appeared 
no  prospect  of  relief.  In  18.57,  however,  another  loop-  ®'"d, 
hole  of  the  law  was  discovered,  through  which  a Jew 
might  possibly  find  his  way  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  annual  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities 
had  recently  been  lost,  as  usual,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  called  attention  to  the  provi- 

' See  o.speoially  the  speoehes  of  12S.1. 

Mr.  AV'hiteside  and  Mr.  Walpole,  ’ In  1840,  and  agaiit  in  1837,  he 
April  loth,  1833,  on  this  view  of  placed  his  seat  at  the  disposal  of 
the  qtiestion. — I Ians.  Deb.,  .3rd  Ser.,  the  electors,  by  accepting  the  t'hil- 
C.VXV.  12.30,  120.3.  tern  Hundreds,  but  wasinimediatelv 

“ See  especially  Lord  .1.  Russell's  re-elected.  Commons’  Jouni.,  exit, 
speech,  April  13th,  185.3. — 343;  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.,  141. 
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sions  of  a statuto*,  by  which  it  wa.s  contended  that  tlic 
Commons  were  empowered  to  substitute  a new  form 
of  declaration,  for  the  abjuration  oath.  If  this  were  so, 
the  words  “ on  the  true  faith  of  a Cliristian”  miglit  be 
omitted ; and  tlie  Jew  would  take  his  seat,  without 
waiting  longer  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.^  But 
a committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  did  not 
support  this  ingenious  construction  of  the  law®  ; and 
again  the  ca.se  of  the  Jews  was  remitted  to  legislation. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  this  tedious  contro- 
versy was  nearly  brought  to  a close.  The  Lords,  jneld- 
ing  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Conseiwative  premier.  Lord 
Derby,  agreed  to  a concession.  The  bill,  as  passed  b}' 
the  Commons,  at  once  removed  tlie  only  legal  obstacle 
to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament.  To  this 
general  enfranchisement  the  Lords  declined  to  assent ; 
but  they  allowed  either  House,  by  re.solution,  to  omit 
the  excluding  words  from  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The 
Cimimons  would  thus  be  able  to  admit  a Jewish  mem- 
ber,— the  Lords  to  exclude  a Jewish  peer.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  the  law  was  secured  : but  what  was  the 
principle  of  this  compi'omise  ? Other  British  subjects 
held  their  rights  under  the  law  : the  Jews  were  to 
hold  them  at  the  [ileasure  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Commons  might  admit  them  to-day,  and 
capriciou.sly  exclude  them  to-morrow.  If  the  crown 
shoidd  be  advised  to  create  a Jewish  peer,  assuredly 
the  Lords  would  deny  him  a place  amongst  them.  On 
these  grounds,  the  Ltmds’  amendments  found  little 
favour  with  the  Commons ; but  they  were  accepted, 
under  protest,  and  the  bill  was  passed.'*  The  evils  of 

' 5 & 0 Will.  IV.  c.  02.  * 21  & 22  Viet.  c.  48,  49  ; 

’ Hans.  Srd  Ser.,  clvii.  9:W.  Cumni.  .lourn.,  cxiii.  !I38;  Hans. 

” Report  of  Committee,  Seas.  Deb.,  .'ini  Ser.,  cli.  llKlti. 

2,  1867,  No.  25.'i. 
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tlie  conipromise  was  soon  apparent.  The  House  of 
Commons  was,  indeed,  open  to  the  Jew  : but  lie 
came  as  a suppliant.  Whenever  a resolution  was  pro- 
posed, under  the  recent  Act,*  invidious  discussions  were 
renewed, — the  old  sores  were  probed.  In  claiming  his 
new  franchise,  the  Jew  might  still  be  reviled  and  in- 
sulted. Two  years  later,  this  scandal  was  corrected; 
and  the  Jew,  though  still  holding  his  title  by  a standing 
order  of  the  Commons,  and  not  under  the  law,  acquired 
a permanent  settlement.’^  Few  of  the  ancient  race  have 
yet  profited  by  their  enfranchisement®  : but  their 
wealth,  station,  abilities,  and  character  have  amply 
attested  their  claims  to  a place  in  the  legislature. 


' A re.-wlution  waa  held  not  to 
bo  in  force  after  a prorogation  ; Itc- 
port  of  Committee,  Seee.  1,  1859, 
No.  2I». 

& 24  Viet.  c.  0.'1.  By 
this  Act  a standing  order,  which 


continues  in  force  until  repealed, 
took  the  place  of  a resolution 
which  required  to  be  renewed 
sessionally. 

• Four  Jews  were  returned  to 
the  Parliament  of  1859. 
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KUHTIIER  MEA.SURES  OF  RELIEF  TO  DISSENTERS: — CIICRCH  RATES:  — 
LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND: I*R(K:RESS  OF  DIS- 
SENT:—THE  PAPAL  AGGRESSION,  1850: THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND:  THE  PATRONAGF-  QUESTION:  CONFLICT  OF  CIVIL  AND 

EC'CLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTIONS: — THE  SECESSION,  1843: — THE  FREE 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND;  — THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 
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marriages, 
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The  code  of  civil  disabilities  had  been  at  length  con- 
demned : but  during  the  protracted  controversy  which 
led  to  this  result,  many  other  questions  aflecting  reli- 
gious liberty  demanded  a solution.  Further  restraints 
upon  religious  worship  were  renounced  ; and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  church  to  those  beyond  her  communion, 
reviewed  in  many  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  later  history 
of  the  established  churches,  in  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms, was  marked  by  memoi’able  events,  affecting  their 
innuence  and  stability. 

When  Catholics  and  dissenters  had  shaken  off  their 
civil  disabilities,  they  were  still  exposed  to  grievances 
affecting  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their  domes- 
tic relations,  far  more  galling,  and  siivouring  more  of 
intolerance.  Their  marriages  were  announced  by  the 
publication  of  bans  in  the  parish  church ; and  solem- 
nised at  its  altar,  according  to  a ritual  which  they 
repudiated.  The  births  of  their  children  were  without 
legal  evidence,  unless  they  were  bajitised  by  a clergy- 
man of  the  church,  with  a service  obnoxious  to  their 
consciences ; and  even  their  dead  could  not  obtain  a 
Christian  burial,  except  by  the  offices  of  the  church. 
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Even  apart  from  religiou.s  scruples  upon  tliese  matters, 
the  enforced  attendance  of  dissenters  at  tlie  services  of 
the  church  was  a badge  of  inferiority  and  dependence, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Nor  was  it  wdtliout  evils  and 
embarrassments  to  the  church  hei'self.  To  perform 
her  sacred  offices  for  those  who  denied  their  sanctity, 
was  no  labour  of  love  to  the  clergJ^  The  marriage 
ceremony  had  sometimes  provoked  remonstrances ; and 
the  sacred  character  of  all  these  sendees  Avas  impaired 
when  addressc*d  to  uuwilhug  ears,  and  used  as  a legal 
fonn,  rather  tlian  a religious  ceremony.  It  is  strange 
tliat  sucli  grievances  had  not  been  redressed  even  before 
dis.senters  liad  been  invested  with  civil  privileges.  The 
law  had  not  originally  designed  to  inflict  them  : but 
simply  assuming  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  exceptional  cases  of  conscience.  Yet  when 
the  oppression  of  the  marriage  hiAV  had  been  formerly 
exposed',  intolerant  Parliaments  had  obstinately  refused 
relief.  It  was  resersmd  for  the  reformed  Parliament 
to  e.xtend  to  all  religious  sects  entire  freedom  of  con- 
science, coupled  with  great  improvements  in  the  general 
law  of  registration.  As  the  cliurch  alone  performed 
tlie  religious  services  incident  to  all  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths  ; so  Avas  she  intrusted  Avith  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  custody  of  the  register.  The  relief  of  dis- 
senters, therefore,  involved  a considerable  interference 
Avith  the  priA'ileges  of  the  church,  Avhich  demanded  a 
judicious  treatment. 

The  maiTiage  law  was  first  approached.  In  1834, 
Lord  John  Russell, — to  Avhom  dissenters  already  OAved 
so  mucli, — introduced  a bill  to  permit  dissenting  minis- 
ters to  celebrate  marriages  in  places  of  Avorsliip  licensed 
' Supra,  p.  384. 
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for  that  purpose.  It  was  proposed,  liowever,  to  retain 
the  accustomed  publication  of  bans  in  church,  or  a 
licence.  Such  inarriages  were  to  be  regi.stered  in  the 
chapels  where  they  Avere  celebrated.  TJiere  were  two 
weak  points  in  this  measure, — of  which  Lord  John 
himself  was  fidly  sensible, — the  publication  of  bans, 
and  tlie  registry.  These  dilFiculties  cotild  only  be  com- 
pletely overcome  by  regarding  marriage,  for  all  legal 
pui-poses,  as  a civil  contract,  accompanied  by  a civil 
registry  : but  he  abstained  from  making  such  a proposal, 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  church  and  other 
religiijus  bodies.  * The  bill,  in  such  a form  as  this,  could 
not  be  expected  to  satisl'y  dissenters ; and  it  was  laid 
aside.  ^ It  was  clear  that  a measure  of  more  extensive 
scope  would  be  required,  to  settle  a question  of  so  much 
delicacy. 

Sir  Robert  I’l  Bcxt  sossioii.  Sir  Eobcrt  Peel,  luiving  profited 
iwntrrs’  WHsiiccessful  experiment,  offered  another  mea- 

sure,  based  on  dillerent  principles.  Eeverting  to  the 
i7tii.  i83fi.  principle  of  the  law,  prior  to  loord  Ilardwicke’s  Act  of 
17.')4,  which  viewed  marriage,  for  certain  purpo.scs  at 
least,  as  a civil  contract,  he  proposed  that  dissentere 
objecting  to  the  services  of  the  church  .should  enter  into 
a civil  contract  of  marriage,  before  a magistrate, — to  be 
followed  by  such  religious  ceremonies  elsewhere,  as  the 
parties  might  approve.  For  the  publication  of  bans 
he  proposed  to  substitute  a notice  to  the  magistrate, 
by  whom  also  a certificate  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  for  registration.  The  liberal 
spirit  of  this  measure  secured  it  a favourable  reception  : 
but  its  provisions  were  open  to  insuperable  objections. 
To  treat  the  maniage  of  members  of  the  church  as  a 

' Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxi.  770.  ’ Com.  Joum.,  Uxxi.x.  220. 
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religious  ceremony,  and  the  marriage  of  dissenters  as  a 
mere  civil  contract,  apart  from  any  religious  sanction, 
raised  an  offensive  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  marriages.  And  again,  the  ecclesiastical  registry  of 
a civil  contract,  entered  into  by  dissenters,  was  a very 
obvious  anomaly.  Lord  John  Eussell  expressed  his  own 
conviction  that  no  measure  would  be  satisfactory  until 
a general  system  of  civil  registration  could  be  established, 

— a subject  to  which  he  had  already  duectcd  his  atten- 
tion. * The  progress  of  this  bill  was  interrupted  by  tlie 
resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  new  ministry,  having  May  22nd, 
consented  to  its  second  reading,  allowed  it  to  drop  : 
but  measures  Avere  promised  in  the  next  session  for  the  Jun*  29th. 
civil  registiy  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  for 
the  marriage  of  dissenters.  * 

Early  in  the  next  session.  Lord  John  Eussell  intro-  Ri-Rister 
duced  two  bills  to  carry  out  these  objects.  The  first 
was  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  18.36. 
relief  to  dissenters : but  it  also  contemplated  other  ob- 
jects of  state  policy,  of  far  wider  operation.  An  accurate 
record  of  such  events  is  impoiiant  as  evidence  in  all 
legal  proceedings ; and  its  statistical  and  scientific  value 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  existing  regis- 
try being  ecclesiastical  took  no  note  of  births,  but  em- 
braced the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  which  had 
engaged  the  services  of  the  church.  It  was  noAV  pro- 
posed to  establish  a civil  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  for  which  the  officers  connected 
Avith  the  new  poor  law  administration  afforded  great 
facilities.  The  record  of  births  and  deaths  was  to  be 
Avholly  civil ; the  record  of  marriages  Avas  to  be  made 


’ Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxyi.  ’ iWd.,  3rd  Ser.,  rxbt.  II. 
1073. 
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by  tlie  minister  perfonning  the  ceremony,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  registrar.  The  measure  furtlier  provided 
for  a general  register  office  in  London,  and  a division 
of  the  country  into  registration  districts.  * 

DisBcnt  -ra’  Tlic  Mari’iagc  Bill  was  no  less  comprehensive.  The 
j!^  ° marriages  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
not  afiected,  exceiit  by  the  necessary  addition  of  a civil 
registiy.  The  publication  of  bans,  or  licence,  was  con- 
tinued, unless  the  parlies  them.selves  preferred  giving 
notice  to  a registrar.  The  man-iages  of  dissentem 
were  allowed  to  be  solemnised  in  their  own  chapels, 
registered  for  that  purpose,  after  due  notice  to  the 
registrar  of  the  district ; while  those  few  dissenters 
who  desired  no  religious  ceremony,  were  enabled  to 
enter  into  a civil  contract  before  the  superintendent 
registrar.'^  Measures,  so  comprehensive  and  w’ell 
considered,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  aiiproval  of 
rarliaraent.  Eveiy  religious  sect  was  satisfied : every 
object  of  state  policy  attained.  The  church,  indeeti, 
was  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices : but  she  made 
them  with  noble  liberality.  Her  clergy  bore  their 
jiecuiiiary  losses  without  a murmur,  for  the  sake  of 
jieacc  and  concord.  Fees  were  cheerfully  renounced 
with  the  services  to  which  they  were  incident.  The 
concessions,  so  gracefidly  made,  were  such  as  dissenters 
had  a just  right  to  clahn,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
church  were  concerned  no  longer  in  withholding. 

Pissenfera*  In  baptism  and  mari'iage,  the  offices  of  the  church 
' were  now  confined  to  her  own  members,  or  to  such  as 
sought  them  willingly.  But  in  death,  they  were  still 

• Hans.  Delj.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxxi.  1852  tlio  registration  of  chapels 
3f>7.  for  all  other  purposes  as  well  as 

’ Ilaiis.  Bel).,  .3rd  8er.,  .txxi.  marriages  was  transferred  to  tho 
807 ; 0 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  85,  86,  regi.sti-ar-general. — 15  & 1C  Viet, 
amei.del  hy  1 Viet.  c.  22.  lii  c.  30. 
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nceiltid  by  those  beyond  her  communion.  The  cluircli 
chiiincd  no  jurisdiction  over  the  gi'aves  of  her  noncon- 
formist brethren  : but  every  parish  burial-place  was 
hers.  The  churchyard,  in  which  many  generations  of 
churchmen  slept,  w'as  no  less  sacred  than  the  village 
church  itself ; yet  here  only  could  the  dissenter  find 
his  hist  resting  place.  Having  renounced  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  while  living,  he  was  restored  to  it 
in  death.  The  last  offices  of  Christian  burial  were  per- 
formed over  him,  in  consecrated  ground,  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church.  Nowhere  was  the  j)ainfulness  of  schism  more 
deeply  felt,  on  either  side.  The  clergyman  reluctantly 
performed  the  solemn  service  of  his  church,  in  presence 
of  mourners  who  seemed  to  mock  it,  even  in  their  sor- 
row. Nay,  some  of  the  clergy, — ha\dng  scruples,  not 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  their  church, — even  refused 
Christian  burial  to  those  who  had  not  I'eceived  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  a j)iiest,  in  holy  orders. ' On  his  side 
the  dissenter  recoiled  from  tlie  consecrated  ground,  and 
the  offices  of  the  church.  Bitterness  and  discord  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  and  froAvned  over  his  ashes. 

In  country  parishes  this  painful  contact  of  the 
church  Avith  nonconformity  was  unavoidable:  but  in 
po])ulous  toAvns,  dissenters  were  earnest  in  providing 
themselves  Avith  separate  burial  grounds,  and  unconse- 
crated  parts  of  cemeteries.^  And  latterly  they  have 
further  sought,  for  their  own  ministers,  the  privilege  of 
performing  the  burial  service  in  the  parish  churchyard, 

' Komp  V.  AA’iekeH,  1800,  Phil.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  having  refused 
iii.  204;  Fjwoft  f.  ,AIa.sten,  1«42;  to  consecrate  a cemetery  unle.s-s  the 
>'otcs of  Ecel,  Cases,  i.  552;  Titch-  unconseerated  part  was  separated 
marsh  v.  Chapman,  1844 ; lAid.,  by  a wall,  the  legislature  interfered 
iii.  .S70,  to  prevent  so  invidiou-s  a senara- 

’ Local  CemeUiry  Acts,  and  16  tion. — 20&2I  Viet.  c.  Sl,s.  if. 

& 17  Viet.  c.  l-’i4,  8.  7.  The 
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AdiniVstoa 
of  dis- 
Bont<rs 
to  the  Uni- 
versities, 
1834. 


with  the  permission  of  the  incumbent.'  In  Ireland 
ministers  of  all  denominations  have  long  had  access  to 
the  parish  burial  grounds.^  Such  a concession  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country  to  the  church  : but  in  England,  it 
has  not  hitherto  found  favour  with  the  legislature. 

In  1834,  another  conflict  arose  between  the  church 
and  dissenters,  when  the  latter  claimed  to  participate, 
with  churchmen,  in  the  benefits  of  those  great  schools 
of  learning  and  orthodoxy, — the  English  universities. 
The  position  of  dissenters  was  not  the  same  in  both 
universities.  At  Oxford,  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  had  been  required  on  matriculation,  since 
1581  ; and  dissenting  students  had  thus  been  wholly 
excluded  from  that  university.  It  was  a school  set 
apart  for  members  of  the  church.  Cambridge  had 
been  less  exclusive.  It  had  admitted  nonconformists 
to  its  studies,  and  originally  even  to  its  degrees.  But 
since  1616,  it  had  required  subscription  on  pro- 
ceeding to  degrees.  Dissenters,  while  participating  in 
all  its  studies,  were  debarred  from  its  honours  and 
endowments, — its  scholarships,  degrees,  and  fellow- 
ships,— and  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  the 
university.  From  this  exclusion  resulted  a quasi  civil 
disability,  for  which  the  universities  were  not  respon- 
sible. The  inns  of  court  admitted  graduates  to  the  bar 
in  three  years,  instead  of  five ; graduates  articled  to 
attorneys  were  admitted  to  practice  after  tlu-ee  years  ; 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  admitted  none 
but  graduates  as  fellows.  The  exclusion  of  dissentei-s 
from  universities  was  confined  to  England.  Since  1793, 

> Feb.  19th  and  April  24  th,  IftSl ; Mav  2nd,  1802  : TJirf.,  clxvi., 
1801  (Sir  Morton  I’eto) ; Ilnns.  1189. 

Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cLxi.  060 ; clxii.  » 6 Geo.  IV.  c.  25. 
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tlio  Uiiivei’sity  of  Dublin  had  been  tlirown  open  to 
Catliolics  and  dissenters*,  who  were  admitted  to 
degrees  in  arts  and  medicine ; and  in  the  universities 
of  Scotland  there  was  no  test  to  exclude  dissenters. 

Several  petitions  concerning  these  claims  elicited  full 
discussion  in  both  Houses.  Of  these  petitions,  the  most 
remarkable  was  signed  by  sixty-three  members  of  the 
senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  distinguished  in 
science  and  literature,  and  of  eminent  position  in  the 
university.  It  prayed  that  dissenters  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  degrees  of  bachelors,  masters,  or 
doctors  in  arts,  law,  and  physic.  Earl  Grey,  in  present- 
ing it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  opened  the  case  of  the 
dissenters  in  a wise  and  moderate  speech,  which  was 
followed  by  a fair  discussion  of  the  conflicting  rights 
of  the  church  and  dissenters.^  In  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Spring  Eice  ably  represented  the  case  of  the  dissenters, 
which  Wiis  also  supported  by  Mr.  Sec,retaiy  Stanley  and 
Lord  Ealmei-ston,  on  behalf  of  the  Government ; and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  Sir  R Inglis,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.®  Petitions  against  the  claims  of  dissenters  were 
also  discussed,  particularly  a counter-petition,  signed  by 
250  resident  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.^ 

Apart  from  the  discussions  to  which  these  petitions 
gave  rise,  the  case  of  the  ebssenters  was  presented  in 
the  more  definite  shape  of  a bill,  introduced  by  ^Mr. 
George  Wood.®  Against  the  admission  of  dissenters, 
it  was  argued  that  the  rehgious  educarton  of  the 
universities  must  either  be  interfered  with  or  else 


' .■«  Oeo.  III.  c.  21  (Irish). 

* Ilans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxii. 
407. 

a Ibiil.  r»70,  074. 

♦ liana.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxii. 
1000. 


® liana.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxii.  IKX). 
Ayes,  185;  Noes,  44.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams havingf  moved  for  an  addreaa, 
tbc  bill  wfLs  ordered  as  an  amend- 
ment  to  that  question. 
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imposed  upon  dissenters.  It  would  introduce  relijrious 
discord  and  controversies,  violate  tlie  statutes  of  the 
universities,  and  clash  with  tlie  internal  discipline  of 
the  diflerent  colleges.  The  universities  were  instituted 
for  the  religious  teaching  of  tlie  Church  of  England  ; 
and  were  corporations  enjojnng  charters  and  Acts  of 
rarliament,  under  which  tlicy  held  their  authority  and 
]>rivileg(!s,  for  that  purpose.  If  the  dissenters  desired  a 
better  education  for  themselves,  they  were  rich  and  zea- 
lous, and  could  found  colleges  of  their  own,  to  vie  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  learning,  piety, and  distinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  W!is  contended  that  the  admis- 
sion of  dissenters  would  introduce  a better  feeling 
between  that  body  and  the  church.  Their  exclusion 
was  instating  and  invidious.  The  religious  education 
of  the  universities  was  one  of  learning  rather  than 
orthodoxy ; and  it  was  more  probable  that  dissentei's 
would  become  attracted  to  the  church,  than  that  the 
influence  of  the  church  and  its  teaching  would  be  im- 
jiaired  by  their  presence  in  the  universities.  The  expe- 
rience of  Cambridge  proved  that  discipline  was  not 
interfered  with  by  their  admission  to  its  studies ; and 
the  denial  of  degrees  to  students  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  was  a galling  disqualification,  upon  which 
churchmen  ought  not  to  insist.  The  e.xample  of  Dublin 
University  was  also  relied  on,  whoso  Protostant  charac- 
ter had  not  been  aflected,  nor  its  discipline  interfered 
Jum>  2otii.  with,  by  the*  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics.  This  bill 
being  warmly  espoused  by  the  entire  liberal  ])arty,  was 
July  28th.  passed  by  the  Commons,  with  large  majorities.^  In 
the  Lords,  however,  it  was  received  with  marked  dis- 
Ang.  ut.  favour.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Archbisho]) 

' On  seponit  remling — .Vyos,  •S21;  .\ypfi,  UU;  Xoe.i,  7.'3.  Mnns.  Di  b., 
Xocx,  1-17.  On  third  rvaUing — ;5rd  Sor.,  x.\iii.  032,  03.'i. 
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of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ; and  even  the 
new  premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  supported  the 
second  reading,  avowed  that  he  did  not  entirely  approve 
of  the  measure.  In  his  opinion  its  objects  might  be 
belter  efl’ected  by  a good  understanding  and  a compro- 
mise between  both  parties,  than  by  the  force  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  bill  was  refused  a second  reading 
by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  two.^ 

Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  just  claims  of 
dissenters  to  academical  distinction  were  met,  without 
trenching  upon  the  church,  or  the  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
ing,— by  the  foundation  of  the  Univei'sity  of  London, 
— open  to  students  of  every  creed.’^  Some  years  later, 
the  education,  discipline,  and  endowments  of  the  older 
univei-sities  called  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament  ; 
and  in  considering  their  future  regulation,  the  claims  of 
dissenters  were  not  overlooked.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  opening  of  halls,  for  their  collegiate  residence 
and  discipline  ; and  the  degrees  of  the  universities  were 
no  longer  withheld  from  their  honourable  ambition.® 
The  contentions  hitherto  related  have  been  between 
the  church  and  dissenters.  But  rival  sects  have  had 
their  contests  ; and  in  1844  the  legislature  interposed  to 
protect  the  endowments  of  dissenting  communions  from 
being  despoiled  by  one  another.  Decisions  of  the 
Coiu't  of  Chanceiy  and  the  House  of  I^ords,  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Ilewley’s  charity,  had  disturbed  the  security 
* of  all  property  held  in  trust  by  nonconformists,  for 


' Contfnts,  85 ; Non-Contentu, 
187.  llaiis.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  x.xt. 

8ir>. 

’Debates,  Atareh  20th,  18.35; 
llaiis.  Deb.j  3nl  Ser.,  xxvii.  270  ; 
Loniinn  I’niversity  C3iarter.s,  Nnv. 
I8.3ti,  mid  Dec.  18.37. 


’Oxford  TTnivorsity  Act,  17  & 
18  Viet.  c.  81  s.  43,  4 *,  &c.  ; Cam- 
bridge I'niversity  iU:t,  19  & 20 
Viet.  c.  88,  8.  45,  &e.  These  de- 
gn'es,  however,  did  not  entitle 
them  to  otiiees  hitherto  hold  by 
ehurehmeu. 
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religious  purposes.  The  faitli  of  the  founder, — not 
exj)ressly  defined  by  any  will  or  deed,  but  otherwise 
collected  from  evidence, — was  held  to  be  binding  upon 
succeeding  generations  of  dissenters.  A change  or 
development  of  ci’eed  forfeited  the  endowment ; and 
what  one  sect  forfeited,  another  might  claim.  A wide 
field  was  here  opened  for  litigation.  Kady  Ilewley’s 
trustees  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  property,  after  a 
nniious  contest  of  fourteen  years.  In  the  obscure  annals 
of  dissent,  it  was  diliicult  to  trace  out  the  doctrinal 
variations  of  a religious  foundation  ; and  few  trustees 
felt  tliemselvcs  secure  against  the  claims  of  rivals, 
encouraged  at  once  by  the  love  of  gain  and  by  rehgious 
hostility.  An  unfriendly  legislature  might  have  looked 
with  complacency  njiou  endowments  wasted,  and  rival- 
ries embittered.  DisSent  might  have  been  put  into 
chancery,  without  a helping  hand.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
enlightened  chancellor.  Lord  liyndhurst,  came  forward 
to  stay  further  strife.  Ilis  measure  provided  that  where 
the  founder  had  not  expres-slj'  defined  the  doctrines  or 
fonn  of  w’orship  to  be  ob.scrvcd,  the  usage  of  twenty- 
five  years  should  give  trustees  a title  to  their  endow- 
ment* ; and  this  solution  of  a painful  difficulty  was  ac- 
cepted by  Parliament  It  was  not  passed  without  strong 
opposition  on  religious  grounds,  and  fierce  jealousy 
of  Unitarians,  whose  endowments  had  been  most  en- 
dangered ; but  it  was,  in  truth,  a judicious  legal  reform 
rather  than  a measure  affecting  religious  liberty.- 
In  the  same  spirit.  Parliament  has  empowered  the 
trustees  of  endowed  schools  to  admit  children  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  unless  the  deed  of 
foundation  expressly  limited  the  benefits  of  the  endow- 

' Ilaiip.  Deb.,  ard  .Ser.,  Lviiv.  ’ Ihid.,  Ixxv.  BSI,  UxtI. 

o7n,  821.  116 ; 7 & 8 Viet.  c.  4-'>. 
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ineiit  to  the  church,  or  some  other  religious  commu- 
nion.' 

Long  after  Parliament  had  frankly  recognised  com- 
plete freedom  of  religious  worship,  many  intolerant 
enactments  still  bore  witness  to  the  rigour  of  our  laws. 
Liberty  had  been  conceded  so  grudgingly, — and  clogged 
with  so  many  conditions, — that  the  penal  code  had  not 
yet  disappeared  from  the  statute-book.  In  1845,  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission  enumerated  the  restraints 
and  penalties  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  legislature.*  And  Parhament  has  since  blotted 
out  many  repulsive  laws  affecting  the  religious  worship 
and  education  of  Eoman  Catholics,  and  others  not  in 
communion  with  the  church.® 

The  church  honourably  acquiesced  in  those  just  and 
necessary  measures  which  secured  to  dissenters  liberty 
in  their  religious  worshij)  and  ministrations,  and  ex- 
emption from  civil  disabilities.  But  a more  serious 
contention  had  ari.sen  affecting  her  own  legal  rights, 
— her  position  as  the  national  estabhshment, — and  her 
ancient  endowments.  Dissenters  refused  payment  of 
church  rates.  Many  suffered  imprisonment,  or  distraint 
of  their  goods,  rather  than  satisfy  the  lawful  demands 
of  the  church  .■*  Others,  more  practical  and  sagaciou-s, 
attended  vestries,  and  resisted  the  imposition  of  the 
annual  rate  upon  the  parishioners.  And  during  the 


‘ 2.3  Viet.  c.  11. 

’ First  Report  of  Crim.  Law 
Commission  (Keligioiis  Opinions), 
IS+L 

’ See  2 & 3 Will.  4,  s.  1 1.5  (Ca- 
tholic Chapels  and  Schools) ; 7 & 8 
Viet  c.  102  ; liana.  Ueb.,  3rd  .Ser., 
lx.xiv.  601;  Ixxyi.  1165;  0 & 10 
Viet  C.  50;  Ibid,,  Ixxxiii.  40.5. 
Amon;f  the  laws  repealeil  by  this 
Act  waa  the  celebrated  statute  or 


ordinance  of  Henry  III.,  “ pro 
e.xpnlsione  Jiidreorum.”  18  & 
19  Viet.  c.  86  (Registration  of 
Chapels). 

‘ See  debates,  J uly  .30th,  18.30 ; 
J uly  24th,  1840  (Thorogood’s  ca.se); 
Hans.  I>eb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xlix.  008 ; 
Iv.  0;Kt.  Appendix  to  Report  of 
Committee  on  Church  Rates,  1851, 
p.  606—645. 
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progress  of  those  local  contentions,  Parliament  was  a[>- 
pealed  to  by  dissenters  for  legislative  relief. 

PrincipUs  The  principles  involved  in  the  question  of  church 
invoLoa.  -while  differing  in  several  material  points  from 

those  concerned  in  other  controvei'sies  between  the 
church  and  dissenters,  may  yet  be  referred  to  one 
common  origin, — the  legal  recognition  of  a national 
church,  with  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  an  esta- 
blishment, in  presence  of  a powerful  bod}"  of  non- 
conformists. By  the  common  law,  the  parishioners 
were  bound  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  parish  church, 
and  provide  for  the  decent  celebration  of  its  services. 
The  edifice  consecrated  to  public  worship  was  sustained 
by  an  annual  rate,  voted  by  the  parishioners  them- 
selves assembled  in  vestjy,  and  levied  upon  all  occupiers 
of  land  and  houses  within  the  parish,  according  to 
their  ability.*  For  centuries,  the  parishioners  wlio 
paid  this  rate  were  membei-s  of  the  church.  They 
gazed  with  reverence  on  the  antique  tower ; hastened 
to  prayera  at  the  summons  of  the  sabbath  bells ; .sate 
beneath  the  roof  which  their  contributions  had  re- 
paired ; and  partook  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
whic,-h  their  liberality  had  provided.  The  rate  was 
administered  by  lay  churchwardens  of  their  own 
choice  ; and  all  cheerfully  paid  what  was  dispensed  for 
the  common  use  and  benefit  of  all.  But  times  had 
changed.  Dis,sent  had  grown,  and  .sjiread  and  ramified 
throughout  the  land.  In  some  parishes,  dissenters 
even  outnumbered  the  members  of  the  church.  Sup- 
jiorting  their  own  ministers,  building  and  repairing 
their  own  chapels,  and  shunning  tlie  services  and  clergy 
of  tlie  pari>h  church,  they  resented  the  j’fiyuicnt  of 

' I.vTidwfMnl.  j").!;  AVilliiii!*’ ('i>n-  lottiT  to  I.f>nl  Stanley,  IS."!" ; Itr- 
fil.,  i.  ; Uokea  •Jiul  Inst.,  port  of  Commission  on  ICocl.  Courw, 

; |.'i  K'lw,  I,  (slaliilo,  ('irriim-  Is-io. 
t/x-cte  .Sir  .1.  ('RHipbi'U's 
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church  rate  as  at  once  an  onerous  and  unjust  tax,  and 
an  ofleuce  to  their  consciences.  They  insisted  tliat  the 
burden  should  be  borne  exclusively  by  members  of 
the  church.  Such,  they  contended,  had  been  the 
original  design  of  church  rate ; and  this  principle 
should  again  bo  Tccognised,  under  altered  conebtions, 
by  the  state.  The  church  stood  firmly  upon  her  legal 
rights.  The  law  had  never  acknowledged  such  a 
distinction  of  persons  as  that  contended  for  by  dis- 
senters ; nay,  the  tax  was  chargeable,  not  so  much 
upon  persons,  as  upon  propeity;  and  haAdng  existed 
for  centuries,  its  amount  was,  in  truth,  a deduction 
from  rent.  If  dissenting  tenants  were  relieved  from  its 
payment,  their  landlords  would  immediately  claim  its 
equivalent  in  rental.  But,  .above  all,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  national  property, — 
an  edifice  set  apart  by  law  for  public  worship,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  the  state, — open  to  all, — inviting 
all  to  its  services — and  as  much  the  common  property 
of  all,  as  a public  museum  or  picturc-gallerjq  which 
many  might  not  care  to  enter,  or  were  unable  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Such  being  the  irreconcilable  principles  upon  which 
each  party  took  its  sUind,  contentions  of  increasing 
bitterness  became  rife  in  many  parishes, — painful  to 
churchmen,  irritating  to  dissenters,  and  a reproach  to 
religion.  In  1834,  Earl  Grey’s  ministry,  among  its 
endeavours  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  all  dillerences 
between  the  church  and  dissenters,  attempted  a solution 
of  this  perplexing  question.  Their  scheme,  as  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Althorp,  was  to  substitute  for  the 
existing  church  rate  an  annual  grant  of  250,000/. 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  repair  of  churches. 
This  sum,  equal  to  about  half  the  estimated  rate,  was 
to  be  distributed  rateably  to  the  severid  parishes. 


Lord 

Althorp’fl 

8c1u*me 

of  com- 

xnutation» 

April  *21at, 

1834. 
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Church  rate,  in  short,  -was  to  become  national  instead 
of  parochial.  This  expedient  found  no  favour  with 
dis.senters,  who  would  still  be  liable  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  in  another  form.  Nor  was  it 
acceptable  to  churchmen,  who  deemed  a fixed  parlia- 
mentarj'  subsidy,  of  reduced  amount,  a poor  equivalent 
for  their  existing  rights.  The  bUl  was,  therefore, 
abandoned,  having  merely  served  to  exemj)lify  the  in- 
tractable difficulties  of  any  legislative  remedy.^ 

In  1837,  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  approaclied 
this  embarrassing  question  W'ith  no  better  success.  Their 
scheme  provided  a fund  for  the  repair  of  churches  out 
of  sui-plus  revenues,  to  arise  from  an  improved  adminis- 
tration of  church  Lands.‘‘^  This  measure  might  well 
satisfy  dissenters:  but  was  wholly  repudiated  by  the 
church.®  It  abandoned  church  rates,  to  which  she 
was  entitled ; and  appropriated  her  own  revenues  to 
purposes  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  She  enjoyed 
both  sources  of  income,  and  it  was  simply  proposed  to 
deprive  her  of  one.  If  her  revenues  could  be  improved, 
she  was  herself  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  improve- 
ment, for  other  spiritual  objects.  If  church  rates  were 
to  be  surrendered,  she  claimed  from  the  state  another 
fund,  as  a reasonable  equivalent. 

But  the  legal  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  means  of 
enforcing  them,  were  about  to  be  severely  contested  by 
a long  course  of  litigation.  In  1837,  a majority  of 
the  vestry  of  Braintree  having  postponed  a church  rate 
for  twelve  months,  the  churchwardens  took  upon  them- 
selves, of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
vestrj%  to  levy  a rate.  In  this  strange  proceeding  they 


' Hans.  Deb.,  .3rd  Ser.,  xx.  1012 ; 1207 ; ixiriil.  1073. 
Comm.  Joum.,  Ixxxix.  20.3,  207.  • Ann.  Keg.,  18.37,  p.  8.5. 

• Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxxvi. 
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■were  supported,  for  a time,  by  the  Consistory  Court*, 
on  the  authority  of  an  obscure  precedent.^  But  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  restrained  them,  by  prohibition, 
from  collecting  a rate,  which  Lord  Denman  cmpliatically 
declared  to  be  “ altogether  invalid,  and  a church  rate  in 
nothing  but  the  name.”®  In  this  opinion  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber  concurred.'*  Cliief  Justice  Tindal, 
however,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  this  court,  sug- 
gested a doubt  whether  the  churchwardens,  and  a 
minority  of  the  vestry  together,  might  not  concur  in 
granting  a rate,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parishioners  as- 
sembled for  that  j)urposc.  This  suggestion  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  votes  of  the  majority,  who  re- 
fused to  perfonn  tlieir  duty,  were  lost  and  thrown  away ; 
wdiile  the  minority,  in  the  performance  of  the  prescribed 
duty  of  the  meeting,  represented  the  whole  number. 

This  subtle  and  technical  device  was  promptly  tried  Th«  second 
at  Braintree.  A rate  being  again  refused  by  the 
majority,  a monition  was  obtained  from  the  Con- 
sistoiy  Coui't,  commanding  the  clmrchwardens  and 
parishioners  to  make  a rate  according  to  law.®  In 
obedience  to  this  monition,  another  meeting  was  as- 
sembled ; and  a rate  being  again  refused  by  the 
majority,  it  was  immediately  voted  in  their  presence, 
by  tlie  churchwardens  and  minority.®  A rate  so  im- 
posed was  of  course  resisted.  The  Consistory  Comt 
pronounced  it  illegal : the  Court  of  Arches  adjudged 
it  valid.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  which  had 
scouted  the  authority  of  the  churchwardens,  respected 


' Vclcy  f.  Hurder,  Xov.  16th, 
1867 ; App.  to  Report  of  Church 
llatcR  Co.,  1861,  p.  (iOl. 

* Oaudem  r.  Selby  in  the  Court 
of  .Arches,  17tl9. 

’ Lord  Denman’a  .Tudjrment, 


May  1st,  1840;  Burdcr  e.  'N'cley; 
Adolph,  and  Kllia,  xii.  244. 

‘ Feb.  8th,  1841 ; Ibid.,  300. 

‘ June  22nd,  1841. 

•July  16th,  1841. 
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tlie  right  of  tlie  minority, — scarcely  less  equivocal, — to 
bind  the  whole  parish ; and  refused  to  stay  the  collection 
of  the  rate,  by  prohibition.  '1  he  Court  of  E.vchequer 
Chamber  allirmed  this  decision.  But  the  Ilouse  of 
Ixnxls, — superior  to  the  subtleties  by  which  the  broad 
principles  of  the  law  had  been  set  aside, — assertCKl 
the  unquestionable  rights  of  a majority.  The  ilraintree 
rate  which  the  vestiy  had  refused,  and  a small  minorit)' 
had  assumed  to  levy,  was  pronounced  invalid.' 

This  construction  of  the  law  gravely  affected  the 
relations  of  the  church  to  dissenters.  From  this 
time,  church  rates  could  not  practically  be  raised  in 
any  parish,  in  which  a majority  of  the  vestry  refused 
to  impose  them.  Tlie  church,  having  an  abstract  legal 
title  to  receive  them,  was  jiowerless  to  enforce  it. 
The  legid  obligation  to  repair  the  parish  church  con- 
tinues! : but  church  rates  assumed  the  form  of  a volun- 
tary contribution,  rather  than  a compulsory  tax.  It 
was  vain  to  threaten  parishionera  with  the  censures 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a whole  parish  with  ex- 
communication.’  Such  processes  were  out  of  date. 
Even  if  vestries  had  lost  their  rights,  by  any  forced  coii- 
stmetion  of  the  law,  no  rate  could  have  been  collected 
against  the  general  sense  of  the  parishioners.  The 
example  of  Bnxintrec  was  quickly  followed.  Where- 
ever  the  dissenting  body  wa.s  powerful,  canvassing 
and  agitation  were  actively  conducted,  until,  in  1859, 
church  rates  had  been  refused  in  no  less  than  1,525 
jiarishes  or  districts.®  This  was  a serious  inroad  upon 
the  rights  of  the  church. 


' Jurist,  xvii.  fian.  Clark’s  House 
of  Lords  Cases,  iv.  079 — Sl-t. 

’ (■’liureh  Rates  Committee,  1W>1; 
Dr.  Lushiiifrston’s  Kv.,  (J.  2;y>8 
— 23(V) ; CourtaId'.s  Ev.,  Q.  4S9— 
491  ; I’ritcliard's  Ev.,  Q.  000,  Otil  ; 


Terrell’s  Ev.,  Q.  1975 — 1982 ; Dr. 
Lushinjrton’s  Ev.  before  Lords’ 
Committee,  18o9. 

’ Pari.  Return,  8css.  2,  18.79, 
Xo.  7. 
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Wliile  dissontei-s  were  thus  active  and  successful  in 
their  local  resistance  to  church  rates,  they  were  no  less 
strenuous  in  their  appeals  to  Parliament  for  legislative 
relief.  Government  having  vainly  sought  the  means  of 
adjusting  the  question,  in  any  form  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  church,  the  dissenters  organised  an 
extensive  agitation  for  the  total  repeal  of  church  rates. 
Projjosals  for  e.xempting  dissenters  from  payment  were 
repudiated  by  both  parties.^  Such  a compromise  was 
regarded  by  churchmen  as  an  encouragement  to  dissent, 
and  by  nonconformists  as  derogatory  to  their  rights  and 
pretensions,  as  independent  religious  bodies.  The  first 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates  was  introduced 
ill  1841  by  Sir  John  Easthope,  but  was  disposed  of 
without  a division.'^  For  several  years  similar  propo- 
sals were  submitted  to  the  Commons  without  success.® 
In  18.5.5,  and  again  in  18.56,  bills  for  this  purpose  were 
read  a second  time  by  the  Commons  ^ but  proceeded 
no  further.  In  the  latter  year  Sir  George  Grej',  on 
behalf  of  ministers,  suggested  as  a compromise  between 
the  contending  parties,  that  where  church  rates  had 
been  disexmtinued  in  any  parish  for  a certain  period, 
— sufficient  to  indicate  the  settled  purjiose  of  the  in- 
habitants,— the  parish  sliould  be  exempted  from  fm-thcr 
liability.®  This  suggestion,  however,  founded  upon  the 
anomahes  of  the  existing  law,  was  not  submitted  to  the 


' OnFeb.  11th,  1S40,  a motion  by 
Mr.  T.  Diincombe  to  thia  effect  waa 
nejratived  by  a larjre  majority. 
Aye.a,  (Id;  Noes,  117.  — Comm, 
Jonm.,  xcv.  74.  Afjain,  on  March 
13th,  lS4i),  an  amendment  to  the 
aame  purpose  found  only  twenty 
supporters.  In  1S52  a bill  to  re- 
lieve diaaentcra  from  the  rate, 
broii^riit  in  by  Mi.  Packo,  waa 
withdrawn. 

VOL.  II.  F 


’ Mav  20th,  1841 ; Comm.  Joum., 
xevi.  .345,  414. 

’June  10th,  1842;  Comm. 

Joum.,  xcvii.  .385 ; March  1.3th, 
1840;  Ibid.,  civ.  1.34;  May  20th, 
18.53  ; Ibid.,  cviii.  510. 

* May  Kith,  185.5;  Ayes,  217; 
Noes,  180.  Feb.  8th,  1850 ; Ayes, 
221 ; Noes,  178. 

’ March  5th,  1850 ; liana.  Deb., 
3rd  Ser.,  cxl.  IIKX). 
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decision  of  Parliament.  The  controversy  continued ; 
and  at  Icngtli,  in  1858,  a measure,  brought  in  l)y  Sir 
John  Trelawny,  for  the  total  abolition  of  church  rates, 
was  passed  by  tlie  Commons ; and  rejected  by  the 
liOrds.'  In  1859,  another  compromise  was  suggested, 
Avhen  Mr.  Secretary  Waljwle  brouglit  in  a bill  to  facili- 
tate a voluntary  provision  for  church  rates  : but  it  was 
refused  a second  reading  by  a large  majority.*  In 
18G0,  another  abolition  bill  was  passed  by  one  House, 
and  rejected  by  the  other.® 

Other  compromises  were  suggested  by  friends  of  the 
churclO  : but  none  found  favour,  atid  total  abolition  was 
still  insisted  upon,  by  a majority  of  the  Commons. 
With  ministei's  it  was  an  open  question  ; and  between 
members  and  their  constituents,  a source  of  constant 
embarrassment.  Meanwhile,  an  active  counter-agita- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  church,  began  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  divisions;  and  from  1858  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  anti-church-rate  party  sensibly  dechned.® 
Such  a reaction  was  obviously  fiivourable  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  dissenters,  on  terms  more 
equitable  to  the  church  : but  as  yet  the  conditions  of  such 
an  adjustment  have  bafllcd  the  sagacity  of  statc.^mcn. 

While  these  various  contentions  were  raging  between 
the  church  and  other  religious  bodies,  important 
changes  were  in  progress  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
religious  condition  of  the  people.  The  church  was 

* Viz.  Tlie  Arclibisliop  of  Can- 
terbury, Mr.  Alcocb,  Mr.  Cntas, 
Mr.  Newdeg-ate,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

* In  1801  (bevond  the  limits  of 
tbis  hwtory)  tbo  annual  bill  wa.a 
lost  on  tbe  third  reading  by  tho 
ea.sting  voto  of  tbo  .Si>ealier ; in 

1802,  by  a majority  of  17 ; and  in 

1803,  by  a majority  of  10. 


* Tho  thinl  reading  of  this  bill 
was  passiM  on  J uno  8tb  by  a ma- 
jority of  03:  .Vye,s,  200;  Noes, 
20.3. — Comm.  Joum.,  c.\iii.  210. 

’ March  9th,  18o9.  Ayes,  171 ; 
Noes,  254. — Comm.  Joum.,cxiv.  00. 

’ The  third  naiding  of  this  bill 
wa-s  passed  by  a majority  of  nine 
only.  Ayes,  236;  Noes,  220. — 
Comm.  Joum.,  cy.  208. 
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growiug  in^  spiritual  influence  and  temporal  resources. 

Dis.sent  was  making  advances  still  more  remarkable. 

For  many  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
the  church  continued  her  even  course,  with  little  change 
of  condition  or  circumstances.^  She  was  enjoying  a 
tranquil,  and  apparently  prosperous,  existence.  Fa- 
voured by  the  state  and  society : threatened  by  no 
visible  dangers : dominant  over  Catholics  and  dissenters  ; 
and  fearing  no  assaults  upon  her  power  or  privileges,  she 
was  contented  with  the  dignified  security  of  a national 
establishment.  The  more  learned  churchmen  devoted 
themselves  to  classiad  erudition  and  scholastic  theology : 
the  parochial  clergy  to  an  easy  but  decorous  perfonn- 
ance  of  their  accustomed  duties.  The  discipline  of  the 
church  was  facile  and  indulgent.  Fluralities  and  non- 
residence were  freely  permitted,  the  ease  of  the  cleigy 
being  more  regarded  than  the  spiritual  welfiire  of  the 
people.  The  parson  farmed,  hunted,  shot  the  squire’s 
partridges,  drank  his  port  wine,  joined  in  the  friendly 
rubber,  and  frankly  entered  into  all  the  enjoyments  of 
a country  life.  He  w!is  a kind  and  hearty  man  ; and  if 
he  had  the  means,  his  charity  was  open-handed.  Heady 
at  the  caU  of  those  who  sought  religious  consolation, 
he  was  not  caniost  in  searching  out  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  flock.  Zeal  was  not  expected  of  him  : society 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  exact  it. 

While  ease  and  inaction  charactensed  the  chiu-ch,  a ciuinK<-8in 
great  change  was  coming  over  the  religious  and  social  'Jj'g 
condition  of  the  people.  The  religious  movement,  com-  people, 
menced  by  Wesley  and  WhitefiekP,  was.  spreading 
widely  among  the  middle  and  humbler  classes.  An  age 
of  spiritual  lethargy  was  passing  away  ; and  a period  o’f 
religious  emotion,  zeal,  and  activity  commencing.  At  the 

' Supra,  p.  320.  * Supra,  p.  327. 
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same  time,  tlie  population  of  tlie  country  was  attaining 
an  extraordinaiy  and  unprecedented  development.  The 
church  wa.s  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  new  condition.s 
of  society.  Her  clergy  wore  sk)W  to  perceive  them ; 
and  when  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  they 
could  not  suddenly  assume  the  character  of  mission- 
aries. It  was  a new  calhng,  for  which  their  training 
and  habits  unfitted  them  ; and  they  had  to  cope  with 
unexampled  difficulties.  A new  society  was  growing 
up  around  them,  with  startling  suddenne.ss.  A country 
village  often  rose,  a.s  if  by  magic,  into  a jiopulous  town  : 
a town  wa.s  swollen  into  a huge  city.  Artisans  from 
the  loom,  the  forge,  and  the  mine  were  peopling  the 
lone  valley  and  tlie  moor.  IIow  was  the  church  at  once 
to  embrace  a populous  and  strange  community  in  lier 
ministrations  ? The  parish  churcii  would  not  hold 
them  if  they  were  willing  to  come : the  parochial 
clergy  were  unequal,  in  number  and  in  means,  to  visit 
them  in  their  own  homes.  Spoliation  and  neglect  had 
doomed  a large  pi-oportion  of  the  clergy  to  poverty  ; 
and  neither  the  state  nor  society  had  yet  come  to  their 
aid.  If  there  were  shortcomings  on  their  part,  they 
were  shared  by  the  state,  and  the  laity.  There  was  no 
organisation  to  meet  the  [iressure  of  local  wants,  while 
population  was  outgrowing  the  ordinary  agencies  of  the 
church.  The  field  Avhich  was  becoming  too  wide  for 
her,  was  entered  upon  by  dis.sent ; and  hitherto  it  has 
proved  too  A\dde  for  both.' 


' It  is  computed  tlmt  on  the 
censu.s  .Siindfiy,  6,28S,o!)4 

persona  ahlc  to  attend  relifjioua 
^Cof.-hip  once  at  least,  were  wholly 
absent.  And  it  ha.s  been  reckoned 
that  in  Southwark  C>8  per  cent,  of 
the  population  attend  no  place  of 
worship  whatever;  in  .Sheflield,  62 ; 


in  Oldham,  01  y In  thirty-four 
peat  towns,  embracing  a popula- 
tion of  .3,ltt>.‘{,467,  no  leas  than 
2,H)7,.‘kSH,  or  524  per  cent.,  are  said 
to  attend  no  places  of  worship. — 
Dr,  7/wwc*a  Ev,  before  Dtrth 
Co.  on  Church  Raiee,  1859,  Q.  12tK) 

-laoo. 
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III  dealing  with  rude  and  industrial  populations,  the 
c:lergy  laboured  under  many  disadvantages  compared 
with  other  sects, — particularly  the  Methodists, — by 
whom  they  Averc  environed.  However  earnest  in  their 
calling,  they  were  too  much  above  Avorking  men  in  rank 
and  education,  to  gain  their  easy  confidence.  They 
Avere  gentlemen,  generally  allied  to  county  families, 
trained  at  the  universities,  and  minghng  in  refined  so- 
ciety. They  read  the  services  of  the  church  with  grave 
propriety,  and  preached  scholarlike  discourses  Avithout 
emphasis  or  passion.  Their  Avell-bred  calmness  and 
good  taste  ministered  little  to  religious  excitement.  But 
hard  by  the  village  church,  a Methodist  carpenter  or 
bl.acksmith  would  address  his  humble  flock  Avith  passion- 
ate devotion.  He  was  one  of  themselves,  .spoke  their 
rough  dialect,  used  their  Avonted’  phrases  ; and  having 
been  himself  converted  to  Methodism,  described  his  oAvn 
experience  and  consolations.  Who  can  wonder  that 
numbers  fomook  the  decorous  monotony  of  the  church 
service  for  the  fervid  prayers  and  moving  exhortations 
of  the  Methodist?  Among  the  more  enlightened  popula- 
tion of  toAvns,  the  clergj’  had  fomiidable  rivals  in  a higher 
class  of  nonconformist  ministers,  Avho  attracted  congre- 
gations, not  only  by  doctrines  congenial  to  their  faith 
and  sentiments,  but  by  a more  impassioned  eloquence, 
greater  Avannth  and  earnestness,  a plainer  language, 
and  closer  relations  Avith  their  flocks.  Again,  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  dissent  had  greater  resources  than 
the  church.  Its  ministers  Avere  more  fiimiliar  Avith  their 
habits  and  religious  feelings ; Avere  admitted  Avith  greater 
freedom  to  their  homes ; and  were  assisted  by  an  active 
lay  agency,  Avhich  the  church  Avas  sIoav  to  imitate. 

Social  causes  further  contributed  to  the  progi'css  of 
dissent.  Many  were  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  the 
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presence  of  tlieir  superiors  in  station.  Farmers  and 
shopkeepers  were  greater  men  in  the  mecting-liouse, 
than  under  the  shadow  of  the  pulpit  and  the  squii'e’s 
pew.  Working  men  were  glad  to  be  free,  for  one  day 
in  the  week,  from  the  eye  of  the  master.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  be  conscious  of  independence,  and  to  enjoy 
their  devotions, — like  their  sports, — among  themselves, 
without  restraint  or  embarrassment.  Even  their  homely 
dress  tempted  them  from  tlie  church  ; as  rags  shut  out 
a lower  grade  from  public  worship  altogether. 

In  Wales,  there  was-  yet  another  inducement  to 
dissent.  Like  the  Irish  at  the  Eeformation,  the  peojde 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  the  services 
of  the  church  were  too  often  performed.  In  many 
parishes,  the  English  liturgy  was  read,  and  English 
sermons  preached  to'W'^elshmcn.  Even  religious  con- 
solations were  ministered  with  difficulty,  in  the  only 
language  firmiliar  to  the  people.  Addressed  by  non- 
conformist teachers  in  their  own  tongue,  numbers  were 
soon  won  over.  Doctrines  and  ceremonies  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  an  intelligible  devotion.  They 
followed  Welshmen,  rather  than  dis.senters  : but  found 
themselves  out  of  communion  with  the  church.^ 

From  these  combined  causes, — religious  and  social, — 
dissent  marched  onwards.  The  church  lost  numbers 
from  her  fold  ; and  failed  to  embrace  multitudes  among 
the  growing  population,  beyond  her  ministrations.  But 
she  was  never  forsaken  by  the  rank,  wealth,  intellect, 
and  influence  of  the  country ; and  the  poor  remained 
her  uncontested  heritage.  Nobles,  and  proprictora 
of  the  soil,  were  her  zealous  disciples  and  champions  : 
the  professions, — the  first  merchants  and  employers  of 

' For  an  account  of  the  condition  gee  Wates,  by  .Sir  T.  Fbillips,  cb. 
of  tbe  ebureb  and  dissent  in  Wales,  v.  vi. 
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labour,  continued  faitliful.  English  society  held  fast  to 
her.  Aspirants  to  respectability  frequented  her  services. 
The  less  opulent  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  industrial 
popidation,  thronged  the  meeting-house : men  who  grew 
rich  and  prosperous  forsook  it  for  the  church. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  present  century,  that  the 
rulers  and  clergy  of  the  church  were  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibilities,  under  these  new  con- 
ditions of  society  and  religious  feeling.  Startled  by 
the  outburst  of  infidelity  in  France,  and  disquieted  by 
the  encroachments  of  dissent, — they  at  length  discovered 
that  the  church  had  a new  mission  before  her.  More 
zeal  was  needed  in  her  ministers  ; better  discipline  and 
organisation  in  her  government ; new  resources  in  her 
establishment.  The  means  she  had  must  be  developed ; 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and  laity  must  be 
invoked,  to  combat  the  dilficulties  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  The  church  of  the  sixteenth  century  must 
be  adapted  to  the  population  and  needs  of  the 
nineteenth. 

The  first  efforts  made  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
church  were  not  very  vigorous,  but  they  w'ere  in  the 
right  direction.  In  1803,  measures  were  passed  to  re- 
strain clerical  fanning,  to  enforce  the  residence  of  in- 
cumbents, and  to  encourage  the  building  of  churches.^ 

Fifteen  years  later,  a comprehensive  scheme  was 
devised  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  churches 
in  populous  places.  The  disproportion  between  the 
means  of  the  church  and  the  growing  population  was 
becoming  more  and  more  evident^ ; and  in  1818 
provision  was  made  by  Parliament  for  a systematic 


' 4.S  Geo.  Til.  c.  8-T,  108 ; and  see  ’ Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  iii.  1-38 ; 
Stephen’s  Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  Returns  laid  before  the  IIouso  of 
8!I2,  085.  Ixirds,  1811. 
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extension  of  church  accommodation.  Eeljdng  mainly 
upon  local  liberality,  rarliament  added  contributions 
from  the  pubhc  revenue,  in  aid  of  the  building  and 
endowment  of  additional  churches.^  Further  en- 
couragement was  also  given  by  the  remission  of  duties 
upon  building  materials.'* 

The  work  of  church  extension  was  undertaken  with 
exemplary  zeal.  The  piety  of  our  ancestors,  who  had 
raised  churches  in  eveiy  village  throughout  the  land, 
was  emulated  by  the  laity,  in  the  present  century,  who 
provided  for  the  siiiritual  needs  of  their  own  time. 
New  churches  arose  everywhere  among  a growing  and 
prosperous  popidation  ; pai  ishes  were  divided  ; and  en- 
dowments found  for  thousands  of  additional  clergy.® 

The  poorer  clergy  have  also  received  much  welcome 
assistance  from  augmentations  of  the  fund  known  as 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.^  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  the  general  opulence  of  the  country  has  contri- 
buted, in  another  form,  to  the  poorer  benefices.  Large 
numbers  of  clergy  have  added  their  piivate  resources  to 


< 58  Geo.  m.  e.  45 ; 3 Geo.  IV. 
c.  72,  &c.  One  million  wBa  voted 
in  1813,  and  ,5<K),(XKV.  in  1824. 
Exchequer  hill  loans  to  about  the 
aaiue  amount  were  also  made.  — 
Vurter's  IVogreM,  0111. 

’ In  18.37  these  remi-ssions  had 
amounted  to  170,501/. ; and  from 
1837  to  1845,  to  1(>5,778/. — Pari. 
Papers,  1838,  No.  325;  1846,  No. 
32i 

• Petwoon  1801  and  18.31  alxiut 
500  churches  were  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  3,000,(XX)/.  In  twenty 
years,  from  18.31  to  1851,  more 
than  two  thousand  now  churches 
were  erecterl  at  an  expen.«e  exceed- 
ing? 0,000,000/.  In  thi.s  whole  jrerifxl 
of  fifty  yi‘iu^  2,521)  churches  were 
built  at  an  expense  of  0,087,000/., 
of  which  1 ,(}0;1,420/.  were  contri- 
buted from  public  funds,  and 


7,423,571/.  from  private  benefac- 
tions. — Census,  1851,  Ileligioim 
Worship,  p.  xxxix. ; 8*‘e  also  1 suits’ 
Debate,  May  lltli,  1854. — llan.s. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxxxiii.  153.  llci- 
tween  1801  and  18.58,  it  apwars 
that  .3,1.50  churches  had  been  iniilt 
at  an  expense  of  11,000,IXX)/. — 
lords’  llejiort  on  .Spiritual  Destitu- 
tion, 1858;  Cotton's  Ev.,  Q.  141. 

< 2 & 3 Anne  c.  11  ; 1 Geo.  I., 
at.  2,  c.  10;  45  Oco.  HI.  c. 
84 ; I & 2 AVill.  IV.  c.  45,  &c. 
From  1800  to  1820,  the  gover- 
nors of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  di.s- 
tributed  no  less  than  1,000.0(X1/. 
to  the  poorer  clergy.  From  .April 
5th,  1831,  to  Dec.  31st,  lKt.5,  they 
disbur.seil  087,.'142/.  From  18.50  to 
18(g)  inclu.sive,  they  distributed 
2,502,74-/. 
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tlie  scant  endowments  of  their  cures ; and  with  a noble 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrilice,  have  dedicated 
tlieir  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  church. 

While  tlie  exertions  of  tlie  church  were  thus  en- 
couraged b}’  public  and  private  liberality,  tlie  legislature 
was  devising  means  for  developing  the  existing  resources 
of  the  establishment.  Its  revenues  were  large,  but  ill 
administered,  and  unequally  distributed.  Notwith- 
sUinding  the  spoliations  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
net  revenues  amounted  to  3,490,497/.  ; of  which 
435,040/.  was  appropriated  by  the  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries ; while  many  incumbents  derived  a scanty 
pittance  from  the  ample  patrimony  of  the  church.^ 
Sound  policy,  and  the  interests  of  the  church  herself, 
demanded  an  improved  management  and  distribution 
of  this  great  income ; and  in  1835  a commission  was 
constituted,  which,  in  five  successive  reports,  recom- 
mended numerous  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Li  1830,  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  incorporated with 
power  to  prepare  schemes  for  carrying  these  recom- 
mendations into  effect.  Many  reforms  in  the  church 
establishment  were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  rarliament. 
The  boundaries  of  the  several  dioceses  were  revised  : 
the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  consolidated, 
and  the  new  sees  of  Manchester  and  Eipon  created  : 
the  episcopal  revenues  and  patronage  w'ere  rc>-adjusted.® 
The  establi-shraents  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
were  reduced,  and  their  revenues  appropriated  to 


’ Report  on  Ecclesia-stical  Duties 
and  Revenue.^  Comm.,  18.31. 

’ 0 & 7 WiU.  IV.,  c.  77.  The 

constitution  of  tlio  commissioners 
was  altered  in  1S40  by  .3  & 4 Viet, 
c.  113;  U & 15  Viet.  c.  104;  2.3  & 
24  Viet.  c.  124. 

> See  0 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  77 ; .3 


& 4 Viet.  c.  11.3.  Originally  the 
wes  of  St.  Asaph  and  liongor  were 
also  united  : but  the  10  & 1 1 Viet. 
C.108,  which  constituted  the  bishop- 
ric of  Manchester,  repealed  the j)ro- 
visions  concerning  the  union  of  those 
Boea. 
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the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution.  And  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  church,  accruing  from  all  these  reforms, 
have  since  been  applied,  under  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners,  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings, 
and  other  puiposes  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  church.^  At  the  same  time  pluralities  were 
more  cirectually  restrained,  and  residence  enforced, 
among  the  clergy.'^ 

In  extending  her  ministrations  to  a growng  com- 
munity, the  church  has  further  been  assisted  from 
other  som’ces.  Several  charitable  societies  have  largely 
contributed  to  this  good  work®,  and  private  munifi- 
cence,— in  an  age  not  less  remarkable  for  its  pious 
charity,  than  for  its  opulence, — has  nobly  supported 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  clergy. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  church,  however, 
wore  derived  from  tithes ; and  these  continued  to  be 
collected  by  the  clergy,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
“ in  kind.”  The  parson  was  entitled  to  the  farmer’s 
tenth  wheat-sheaf,  his  tenth  pig,  and  his  tenth  sack  of 
potatoes ! This  primitive  custom  of  the  Jews  was 
wholly  unsuited  to  a civilised  age.  It  was  vexatious  to 
the  farmer,  discouraging  to  agriculture,  and  invidious 
to  the  clergjf.  A large  proportion  of  the  laud  was 


* In  18(i0,  no  less  tLan  1,.*I88  be- 
nofioes  and  districts  had  been  aiig- 
immtfd  and  endowed,  out  of  the 
common  fund  of  the  commissioners, 
to  the  extent  of  S>8,t)00/.  a year; 
to  which  had  been  added  land  and 
tithe  rent-charge  amounting  to 
n.OOOf.  a year. — 14th  Report  of 
Commissioners,  p.  6. 

» 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  100. 

’ In  twenty-fire  years  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society  rai.‘«id  and 
expended  715,024/.,  by  which  1010 
parishes  were  aided.  In  twenty- 
kiur  ye  ars  the  Additional  Curates 


Society  raised  and  expended 
RiljllO/.  In  thirty-three  years 
the  Church  Building  Society  ex- 
pended 0S0,233/.,  winch  was  met 
by  a further  expenditure,  on  the 
art  of  the  public,  of  4,451,40.5/. — 
iepori*  of  theM  Soncltef  for  1801. 

Independently  of  diocesan  and 
other  local  societies,  the  aggregate 
funds  of  religious  societies  con- 
nected with  the  church  amounted, 
in  1861,  to  upwards  of  400,000/.  a 
year,  of  which  250,000/.  was  ap- 
plied to  foreign  missions. — Census 
of  1851,  Religious  Worship,  p.  xli. 
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titlie-free ; and  tithes  were  often  the  property  of  lay 
impropriators  : yet  the  chureli  sustained  all  the  odium  of 
an  antiquated  and  anomalous  law.  The  evil  had  long 
been  acknowledged.  Prior  to  the  Acts  of  Elizabeth 
restraining  alienations  of  church  property  landowners 
had  purchased  exemption  from  tithes  by  the  transfer  of 
lands  to  the  (;hurch  ; and  in  many  parishes  a particular 
custom  prevailed,  known  as  a modus,  by  which  pay- 
ment of  tithes  in  kind  had  been  commuted.  The  Long 
Parliament  had  designed  a more  general  commutation.^ 
Adam  Smith  and  Paley  had  pointed  out  the  injurious 
operation  of  tithes  ; and  the  latter  had  recommended 
their  conversion  into  corn-rents.®  This  suggestion  hav- 
ing been  carried  out  in  some  local  inclosure  bills,  Mr. 
Pitt  submitted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1791,  the  propriety  of  its  general  adoption : but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  the  church,  his  wise  counsels 
were  not  accepted.'*  It  was  not  for  more  than  forty 
years  afterwards,  that  Parliament  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  a general  measure  of  commutation.  In  1833 
and  1834,  Lord  Althorp  submitted  imperfect  schemes 
for  consideration®;  and  in  1835,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  pro- 
posed a measure  to  facilitate  volimtary  commutotion, 
which  was  obviously  inadequate.®  But  in  1830,  a 
measure,  more  comprehensive,  was  framed  by  Lord 
Melbourne’s  govennnent,  and  accepted  by  Parliament. 
It  provided  for  the  general  commutation  of  tithes  into 
a rent-charge  upon  the  land,  payable  in  money,  but 
varjung  according  to  the  average  price  of  com,  for 
seven  preceding  years.  Voluntary  agreements  upon 

' 1 Eliz.  c.  10;  1.1  Eliz.  c.  10.  » April  18th,  183.3;  April  loth, 

’ Collier's  E«t1.  Hist.,  ii.  801.  18.34;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Sor.,  xvii. 

’ Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  281  ; xxii.  8.34. 
ch.  xii.  • March  24th,  183»;  Ibid,  xxvii. 

■*  Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  18.3. 
ii.  1.31. 
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this  principle  were  first  encouraged  ; and  wliere  none 
were  made,  a coinpulsory  eominutution  was  eflected 
by  commissionei's  appointed  for  tliat  purpose.'  The 
success  of  this  statesmanlike  measure  was  complete. 
In  fifteen  years,  the  entire  commutation  of  tithes  was 
accomiilished  in  nearly  every  parish  in  England  and 
Wales.^  To  no  measure,  since  the  Reformation,  has  the 
church  owed  so  much  peace  and  security.  All  disputes 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  in  relation 
to  tithes,  were  averted  ; wliile  their  rights,  identifial 
with  those  of  the  lay-impropriators,  were  secured  im- 
mutably upon  the  land  itself.  ; 

Throughout  the  progress  of  these  various  measures  the 
church  has  been  gaining  strength  and  influence,  by  her 
own  spiritual  renovation.  While  the  judicious  policy  of 
the  legislature  has  relieved  her  from  many  causes  of 
jealousy  and  ill-will, and  added  to  hertemporal  resources, 
she  has  displayed  a zeal  andactivity  worthy  of  her  high 
calling  and  destinies.  Her  clergy, — earnest,  intellectual, 
and  accomplished, — have  kept  pace  with  the  advancing 
enlightenment  of  their  age.  They  have  laboured,  with 
all  their  means  and  influence,  in  the  edneation  of  the 
people ; and  have  joined  heartily  with  laymen  in  pro- 
moting, by  secular  agencies,  the  cultivation  and  moral 
welfare  of  society.  At  one  time  there  seemed  danger 
of  furtlier  schisms,  springing  from  controversies  which 
had  been  fruitful  of  evil  at  the  Reformation.  The 
high  church  party  leaning,  as  of  old,  to  the  imposing 
ceremonial  of  Catholic  worship,  aroused  the  apprehen- 


' Fel).  Otli,  WaO.  Hans.  IVb., 
.Snl  .Ser.,  xxxi.  ISfi;  0 & 7 'Will. 
IV.  c.  71  ; 7 Will.  IV.  and  1 Viet, 
e.  Oil  j I & 2 Viet.  c.  C>4  ; 2 & .1 
Viet.  c.  ;I2 ; 6 & 0 Viet.  c.  04  ; 9 
& 10  Viet.  c.  73;  10  & 11  Viet.  e. 
104;  14  & ISVict.  c.  W. 


® In  Feb.  1861,  the  commis- 
aiiinera  reported  that  “ the  great 
T\'ork  of  eonmuitation  is  aiib.-tan- 
tiallv  aebieved.” — lH61,No.  [1.326]. 
In  1S62,  tbej-  speak  of  fomiw  difli- 
enliies  in  about  one  hundred  cases. 
1862,  No.  [1447]. 
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sions  of  those  who  perceived  in  every  symbol  of  the 
Eomish  diurcli,  a revival  of  her  errors  and  supersti- 
tions. But  the  extravagance  of  some  of  the  clergy 
was  happily  tempered  by  the  moderation  of  others, 
and  by  tlie  general  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
laity ; and  schism  was  averted.  Another  schism, 
aiising  out  of  the  Gorham  controversy,  was  threatened 
by  members  of  the  evangelical,  or  low  church  party : 
but  was  no  less  happily  averted.  The  fold  of  the 
chiurch  has  been  found  wide  enough  to  embrace  many 
diversities  of  doctrine  and  ceremony.  The  convictions, 
doubts,  and  predilections  of  the  sixteenth  century  still 
prevail,  with  many  of  later  growth  : but  enlightened 
churchmen,  without  absolute  identity  of  opinion,  have 
been  proud  to  acknowledge  the  same  religious  com- 
munion,— just  as  citizens,  divided  into  politiciil  parties, 
are  yet  loyal  and  patriotic  members  of  one  state. 
And  if  the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  erred  in 
prescribing  too  straight  a uniformity,  the  wisest  of  her 
rulers,  in  an  age  of  active  thought  and  free  discussion, 
have  genei'ally  sho^\^l  a tolerant  and  cautious  spirit  in 
dealing  with  theological  controversies.  The  ecclesi- 
astical  courts  have  also  striven  to  give  breadth  to  her 
articles  and  liturgy.  Never  was  comprehen.sion  more 
politic.  Tlie  time  has  come,  when  any  serious  schism 
might  bring  ruin  on  the  church. 

Such  having  been  the  progress  of  the  church,  what 
have  been  the  advances  of  dissent  ? We  have  seen 
how  wide  a field  lay  open  to  the  labours  of  pious  men. 
A struggle  liad  to  be  maintained  between  religion  and 
heathenism  in  a Christian  land  ; and  in  this  struggle 
dissenters  long  bore  the  foremost  part.  They  were 
at  once  preachers  and  missionaries.  Their  work  pros- 
pered, and  in  combating  ignorance  and  sin,  they  grew 
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into  foriniclable  rivals  of  tlie  church.  The  old  schisms 
of  the  lleformation  had  never  lost  their  vitality.  There 
had  been  persecution  enough  to  alienate  and  provoke 
nonconformists : but  not  enough  to  repress  them.  And 
when  they  started  on  a new  career,  in  the  last  century, 
they  enjoyed  toleration.  The  doctrines  for  Avhich 
many  had  formerly  sulTered,  were  now  freely  preached, 
and  found  crowds  of  new  discii)les.  At  the  same  time, 
freedom  of  worship  and  disemssion  favoured  the  growth 
of  other  diversities  of  foith,  ceremonial,  and  discipline. 

The  later  history  of  dissent, — of  its  rapid  growth  and 
development, — its  marvellous  activity  and  resources, — 
is  to  be  read  in  its  statistics.  The  church  in  extending 
her  ministrations  had  been  aided  by  the  state  ; and  by 
the  liberality  of  her  wealthy  flocks.  Dissent  received 
no  succour  or  encouragement  fn)in  the  state;  and  its  dis- 
ciples were  generally  drawn  from  the  less  opulent  cla.sses 
of  society.  Yet  what  has  it  done  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people?  In  1801,  the  Wesleyans 
had  825  chapels  or  places  of  worship:  in  1851,  they 
had  the  extraordinary  number  of  11,007,  with  sittings 
for  2,194,298  persons ! The  original  connection  alone, 
numbered  1,034  ministers,  and  upwards  of  13,000  lay 
or  local  preachers.  In  1801,  the  Lidependents  had 
914  chapels:  in  1851,  they  had  3,244,  with  sittings  for 
1,007,700  members.  In  1801,  the  Baptists  had  052 
places  of  worship:  in  1851,  they  had  2,789,  with  sit- 
tings for  7 52,340.  And  numerous  other  religious  deno- 
minations swelled  the  ranks  of  Protestant  dissent. 

Tlie  Homan  Cutliolics, — forming  a comparatively  small 
body, — have  yet  increased  of  late  yesirs  in  numbei's  and 
activity.  Their  chapels  grew  from  340  in  1824,  to 
574  in  1851,  with  accommodation  for  180,111  pereons. 
Between  1841  and  1853  their  religious  houses  were 
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multiplied  from  17  to  88 ; and  their  priests  from  557 
to  875.  Their  flocks  have  naturally  been  enlarged 
by  considerable  numbers  of  Irish  and  foreigners  who 
have  settled,  with  their  increasing  families,  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 

For  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  amounting 
in  1851  to  17,927,609,  there  were  34,467  places  of 
worship,  of  which  14,077  belonged  to  the  church  of 
England.  Accommodation  was  provided  for  9,467,7  38 
persons,  of  whom  4,922,412  were  in  the  establishment. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  4,428,338  attended  morning  ser- 
vice, of  whom  2,371,732  were  members  of  the  church.^ 
Hence  it  has  been  computed  that  there  were  7,546,948 
members  of  the  establishment  habitually  attending 
religious  worship ; and  4,466,266  nominal  members 
rarely,  if  ever,  attending  the  services  of  their  church. 
These  two  classes  united,  formed  about  67  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  The  same  computation  reckoned 
2,264,324  Wesleyans,  and  610,786  Eoman  Catholics.® 
The  clergy  of  the  e.stablished  church  numbered  17,320  : 
ministers  of  other  communions,  6,405.® 

So  vast  an  increase  of  dissent  has  seriously  compro- 
mised the  position  of  the  church,  as  a national  establish- 
ment. Nearly  one  third  of  the  present  generation  have 
grown  up  out  of  her  communion.  But  her  power  is 
yet  dominant.  She  holds  her  proud  position  in  the 
state  and  society : she  commands  the  parochial  organi- 
sation of  the  country : she  has  the  largest  share  in  the 


• Census  of  Great  Britain,  18.51, 
Rcli(jious  Worship.  The  progres- 
sive increase  of  dissent  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  a return  of  temporary 
and  permanent  places  of  worship 
registered  in  decennial  periods. — 
I’arl.  Paper,  1853,  No.  15C. 

’ Dr.  Ilumo's  Ev.  before  Lords’ 


Co.  on  Church  Rates,  1860,  Q. 
1201,  and  map.  Independents  and 
Baptists  together  are  set  down  ns 
OJ  per  cent.,  and  other  sects  0|  on 
the  population. 

’ Census,  1851  : occupations, 
table  27. 
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education  of  the  people^;  and  she  luvs  long  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  extend  her  influence.  The 
traditions  and  sentiment  of  the  nation  are  on  her  side. 
And  wliile  she  comprises  a united  body  of  foitliful 
members,  dissenters  are  divided  into  upwards  of  one 
hundred  different  sects,  or  congregations,  witliout 
sympathy  or  coliesion,  and  differing  in  doctrines, 
l)olity,  and  forms  of  worship.  Sects,  not  bound  by 
subscription  to  any  articles  of  fixith,  have  been  rent 
asunder  by  schisms.  The  Wesleyans  have  been  broken 
up  into  nine  divisions'^ : the  baptists  into  five.®  These 
discordant  elements  of  dissent  have  often  been  united 
in  opposition  to  the  church,  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances common  to  them  all.  But  every  act  of  toleration 
and  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  Inus  tended  to 
dissolve  the  combination.  The  odium  of  bad  laws 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  church ; and  her  position 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  reversal  of  a mistaken 
policy.  Nor  has  the  church  just  cause  of  apprehension 
from  any  general  sentiment  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Numbers  frequent  her  ser- 
vices, and  are  still  married  at  her  altars.^  The  Wes- 
leyans, dwelling  just  outside  her  gates,  are  friends  and 
neighbours,  rather  than  adversaries.  The  most  formid- 
able and  aggressive  of  her  opponents  are  the  Indepen- 


* In  ISOO  she  rocoired  alxiut  7" 
per  ctmt.  of  the  education  grant 
from  the  I’rivy  Council ; and  of 
l,J>4n,ai2  pupils  in  day-schools,  she 
had  no  leas  than  ],1S7,081>;  while 
of  Sunday-school  pupils  dissenters 
had  a majority  of  2<X),000. — Hep. 
of  ICducation  Com.,  lH(il,  p.  61XJ, 
rr.U;  llishop  of  London's  Charge, 
18U2,  p.  .‘15. 

''  The  ( irijrinnl  Connexion,  New 
Connexion,  IViinitive  Methodists, 
Uible  Christians,  Wesleyan  Me- 


thodist Association,  Indejx-ndent 
Methodists,  Wi*slcvan  Hefomiers, 
Welsh  ('alvinistic  Nlethodists,  and 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion. 

• (ienoral,  Particular,  Seventh- 
day,  Scotch,  New  Connexion  Ge- 
neral. 

* I’.ightyperccnt.  ofall  marriages 
are  celebrated  by  tbo  church. — 
Hep.  of  Hegistrar  Gen.,  1S02,  p. 
viii. 
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dents.  With  them  tlie  “voluntary  principle”  in  religion 
is  a primary  article  of  faith.  Tliey  condemn  all  church 
establishments;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
foremost  example  to  bo  denounced  and  assailed. 

Whatever  the  future  destinies  of  the  church,  the  Relations 
gravest  reflections  arise  out  of  the  later  development 
of  the  Eeformation.  The  church  was  then  united  to  farfia- 
the  state.  Uer  convocation,  originally  dependent,  has 
since  lost  all  but  a nominal  place  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal poUty  of  the  realm.  And  what  have  become  the 
component  parts  of  the  legislature  which  directs  the 
government,  discipline,  revenue.s,  — nay  even  the 
doctrines,  of  the  church?  Tlie  Commons,  who  have 
attained  a dominant  authority,  are  representatives  of 
England, — one  tliird  nonconformist,— of  Presbyterian 
Scotland, — and  of  Catholic  Ireland.  In  the  union  of 
church  and  state  no  such  anomaly  had  been  foreseen ; 
yet  has  it  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  llefor- 
mation,  — followed  by  the  consolidation  of  these 
realms,  and  the  inevitable  recognition  of  religious 
liberty  in  a free  state. 

However  painfid  the  history  of  religious  schisms  and  influence 
conflicts,  they  have  not  been  without  countervailing 
uses.  They  have  extended  religious  instruction ; and 
favoured  political  liberty.  If  the  church  and  tbssenters, 
united,  have  been  unequal  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs 
of  this  populous  land, — what  could  the  church,  alone 
and  unaided,  have  accomplished  ? Even  if  the  resources 
of  dissent  had  been  placed  in  her  hands,  rivalry  woidd 
have  been  wanting,  which  has  stimulated  the  zeal  of 
both.  Liberty  owes  much  to  schism.  It  brought 
down  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts; 
and  in  later  times,  has  been  a powerful  auxiliary  in 
many  popular  movements.  The  undivided  power  of  the 
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church,  united  to  tliat  of  tlie  crown  and  aristocracy, 
miglit  have  proved  too  strong  for  tlie  people.  But 
wliile  she  was  weakened  by  dissent,  a popular  party 
was  growing  up,  opposed  to  the  close  political  organisa- 
tion ■with  which  she  was  associated.  This  party  was 
naturally  joined  by  dksenters ; and  they  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  long  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  church  and  dissenters,  gcneially  opposed  on 
political  questions  aflecting  religion,  have  been  proni])t 
to  make  common  cause  against  the  church  of  Eome. 
The  same  strong  spirit  of  Protestantism  which  united 
them  in  resistance  to  James  II.  and  his  House, 
has  since  brought  them  together  on  other  occasions. 
Dissenters,  while  seeking  justice  for  themselves,  had 
been  no  friends  to  Catholic  emancipation ; and  were 
far  more  hostile  than  churchmen  to  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth.^  And  in  1851,  they  joined  the  church  in 
resenting  an  aggressive  movement  of  the  Pope,  which 
was  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  the  Protestant  people  of 
England. 

For  some  time  irritation  had  been  growing,  in  the 
popular  mind,  against  the  church  of  Eome.  The 
activity  of  the  priesthood  was  everj'where  apparent. 
Chapels  were  built,  and  religious  houses  founded.^  A 
Catholic  cathedral  was  erected  in  London.  Sisters  of 
mercy,  in  monastic  robes,  offended  the  eyes  of  Protes- 
tants. Tales  of  secret  proselytism  abounded.  No 
family  was  believed  to  be  safe  from  the  designs  of 
priests  and  Jesuits.  Protestant  heiresses  had  taken  the 
veil,  and  endoAved  convents  : Avives  of  Protestant  nobles 
and  gentlemen  had  secretly  renounced  the  faith  in 
Avhich  their  marriage  a'oavs  Avere  given  : fathers,  at  the 
point  of  death,  had  disuiheritcd  their  OAvn  flesh  and 
* See  Infra,  p.  4S7.  ’ See  Supra,  p.  440. 
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blocxl,  to  satisfy  the  extortion  of  confessors.  Young 
men  at  Oxford,  in  training  for  tlie  cliurch,  had  been 
perverted  to  Eomanism.  At  the  same  time,  in  tlie 
church  herself,  the  tractarian,  or  liigh  church  clergj^ 
were  revertiug  to  ceremonies  associated  with  that  ftiith  ; 
and  several  had  been  gained  over  to  the  church  of 
Home.  While  Protestants,  alarmed  by  these  symptoms, 
were  disposed  to  over-estimate  tlieir  significance,  the 
ultramontane  party  among  the  Catholics,  encouraged 
by  a trifling  and  illusory  success,  conceived  the  ex- 
travagant design  of  reclaiming  Protestant  England  to 
the  fold  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  September  1850,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  persuaded  that  ThePopp'n 
the  time  had  come  for  sisserting  his  ancient  pretensions 
within  this  realm,  published  a brief,  providing  for  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  England.  Hitherto  the 
church  of  Home  in  England  had  been  superintended 
by  eight  vicars  apostolic  : but  now  the  Pope,  con- 
sidering the  “ already  large  number  of  Catholics,”  and 
“ how  the  hindrances  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
spreading  of  the  Catholic  fiiith  are  daily  being  removed,” 
saw  fit  to  establish  “ the  ordinary  form  of  episcopal 
rule  in  that  kingdom  and  accordingly  divided  the 
countrj'  into  one  metropolitan,  and  twelve  episcopal 
sees.  And  to  his  archbishop  and  bishops  he  gave  “ all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  CathoUc  archbishops 
and  bishops,  in  other  states,  have  and  use,  according  to 
the  common  ordinances  of  the  sacred  canons  and 
apostolic  constitutions.”  Nor  did  the  brief  omit  to 
state  that  the  object  of  this  change  was  “ the  well- 
being and  advancement  of  Catholicity  throughout 
England.” » 

This  was  followed  by  a pastoral  of  Cardinid  Wise-  Cardinal 

Wiseman’s 

' I’apal  Brief/ Sept.  30th,  1850;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  App.  405.  pastoral. 
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mtin,  on  his  appointment  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
exulting  in  the  supposed  triumpli  of  liis  church.  “ Your 
beloved  countr}',”  said  he,  “ has  received  a place 
among  the  fair  churches  which,  normally  constituted, 
form  the  splendid  aggregate  of  Cathohe  communion  : 
Catholic  England  has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the 
ccclesiasticid  firmament,  from  -which  its  light  had  long 
vanished,  and  begins  now  anew  its  course  of  regularly 
adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of  unity,  the  source 
of  jurisdiction,  of  hght,  and  of  vigour.”^ 

The  enthronisation  of  the  new  bishops  -n’as  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp ; and  exultant  sermons  were 
preached  on  the  revival  of  the  Catholic  church.  In 
one  of  these.  Dr.  Newman, — himself  a recent  convert, 
— declared  that  “ the  people  of  England,  who  for  so 
many  yeai's  have  been  separated  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
are  about,  of  their  own  will,  to  be  added  to  the  holy 
church.” 

No  acts  or  language  could  have  wounded  more 
deeply  the  traditional  susceptibilities  of  the  English 
people.  For  three  hmidred  years,  the  papal  supremacy 
had  been  renounced,  and  the  Romish  faith  held  in  ab- 
horrence. Even  diplomatic  relations  with  the  sovereign 
of  the  Roman  States, — as  a temporal  prince, — had  until 
lately  been  forbidden.^  And  now  the  Rope  had  as- 
sumed to  parcel  out  the  realm  into  Romish  bishoprics  ; 
and  to  embrace  the  whole  community  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Never,  since  tlie  Popish  plot,  had  the  nation  been  so 
stirred  with  wrath  and  indignation.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, Lord  John  Russell,  the  Premier,  incretised  the 
public  excitement  by  a letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 

' Pastoral,  Oct.  7th,  18o0;  iVnn.  plomatic  relations  with  the  sovo- 
Ilog,,  two,  .\pp.,  41 1.  reifrn  of  the  Homan  States. — 11 

“ In  184H  an  Act  was  pas.soil,  & 12  Viet.  c.  108;  llans.  lleh., 
with  some  difficulty,  to  allow  di-  3rd  Ser.,  xevi.  ICO;  ci.  227,  234. 
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denouncing  “the  aggression  of  the  Pope  as  insolent 
and  insidious,”  and  associating  it  with  tlie  practices 
of  the  tractarian  clerg)-  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

Clergy  and  laity,  churclimen  and  di.ssenters,  vied  with 
one  anotlier  in  resentful  domon.'itrations ; and  in  the 
Iwnfires  of  the  otli  of  November, — hitherto  the  sport 
of  cliildren, — tlie  obnoxious  effigies  of  the  Pope  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  were  immolated,  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  the  multitude.  No  one  could  doubt  the 
Protestantism  of  England.  Calm  observers  saw  in  tlie.se 
demonstrations  ample  proof  that  the  papal  pretensions, 
how'ever  insolent,  were  wholly  innocuous ; and  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  perceiving  that  in  his  over-confldence  he 
had  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  people,  sought  to 
moderate  their  anger  by  a conciliatorj'  address.  The 
ambitious  episcopate  now  assumed  the  modest  pro- 
portions of  an  arrangement  for  the  spiritual  care  of  a 
small  body  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  and  a va.st  majority  of  oifflcuitHw 
the  people  rvere  determined  that  the  papal  aggression 
should  be  repelled ; but  how  ? If  general  scorn  and 
indignation  could  repel  an  insult,  it  had  already  been 
amply  repelled  ; but  action  was  expected  on  the  part 
of  the  state ; and  how  was  it  to  be  taken  ? Ilad  the 
laws  of  England  been  violated  ? The  Catholic  Relief 
Act  of  1829  forbade  the  assumjjtion  of  any  titles 
belonging  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland*  : but  the  titles  of  these  new  bishops  being 
taken  from  places  not  appropriated  by  existing  sees, 
their  assumption  was  not  illegal.  Statutes,  indeed, 
were  still  in  force  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  papal 
bulls  or  letters  into  this  country.^  But  they  had  long 

> Nov.  4th,  18C0  ; Ann.  Reg.,  » 10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  a.  24. 

1850,  p.  108.  * In  1810,  that  part  of  the  13th 
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since  fallen  into  disuse  ; and  such  communications  liad 
been  suflercd  to  circulate,  Avitliout  molestation,  as 
natural  incidents  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  To  prosecute  Cardinal  Wiseman  for 
such  an  offence  would  have  been  an  act  of  impotent 
vengeance.  Safe  from  punishment,  he  would  have 
courted  martyrdom.  The  Queen’s  supremacy  in  all 
matters,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  was  imdoubted  : 
but  had  it  been  invaded  ? When  England  professed 
the  Catholic  faith,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  had 
often  conflicted  with  that  of  the  crown.  Both  were 
concerned  in  the  goveimnent  of  the  same  church  : but 
now  the  s{)iritual  su])remacy  of  the  crown  was  exercised 
over  the  church  of  England  only.  Roman  Cathohes, — 
in  common  with  all  other  subjects  not  in  communion 
with  the  church, — enjoyed  full  toleration  in  their  re- 
ligious worsliip ; and  it  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
fiiith  and  polity  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority 
of  tlie  Po])e.  Could  legal  restraints,  then,  be  imposed 
upon  the  internal  government  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  an  infraction  of  religious  toleration?  True, 
the  papal  brief,  in  form  and  language,  assumed  a 
juri.sdiction  over  the  whole  realm  ; and  Cardiiud  Wise- 
man had  said  of  himself,  “ We  govern,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  govern,  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford, 
and  Essex.”  But  was  this  more  than  an  appheation 
of  the  immutable  fonns  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
altered  circumstances?  In  governing  Roman  Catholics, 
did  the  Pt)pe  wrest  from  the  Queen  any  part  of  her 
ccclesiasticfd  supremacy  ? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  ca.se ; and 
ministei’s  endeavoured  to  solve  them  by  legislation. 

Eliz.  which  att«cho<l  the  penalties  repealed,  but  the  law  continued  in 
of  treason  to  this  offence  hud  been  force. 
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Drawing  a broad  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  the  members  of  Ids 
churcli,  and  an  as.sumption  of  sovereignty  over  the 
realm,  they  proposed  to  interdict  all  ecclesiastical 
titles  derived  from  places  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Let  tlie  Catholics,  they  argued,  be  governed  by  their 
own  bishops : let  tlie  Pope  freely  appoint  them  : leave 
entire  liberty  to  Catholic  worship  and  polity : but 
reserve  to  tlie  civil  government  of  this  country  alone, 
the  right  to  create  territoriid  titles.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple a bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  John  Eussell.  The  titles  assumed  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  were  prohibited ; the  brief  or  resciipt 
creating  them  was  declared  unlawful : the  acts  of 
persons  bearing  them  were  void  ; and  gifts  or  religious 
endowments  acquired  by  them,  forfeited  to  the  crown.* 
These  latter  provisions  were  subsequently  omitted  by 
ministers^ ; and  the  measure  ivas  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  teiritorial  titles.  It  ivas  shoivn  that  in 
no  countiy  in  Europe, — whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
— would  the  Pope  be  suffered  to  exercise  such  an 
authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  state;  and  it 
was  not  fit  that  England  alone  should  submit  to  his 
encroachments  upon  the  civil  power.  But  as  the  bill 
proceeded,  the  difliculties  of  legislation  aecuinulated. 
The  bill  embraced  Ireland,  where  such  titles  had  been 
permitted,  without  objection,  since  the  Ilelief  Act  of 
1829.  It  would,  therefore,  withdraw  a privilege 
already  conceded  to  Eoman  Catholics,  and  disturb  that 
great  settlement.  Yet,  as  the  measure  was  foimded 
upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
crown,  no  part  of  the  realm  could  be  excepted  from 

' Feb.  7th,  ITnns.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxiv.  187. 

» March  7th;  Ibid.,  1123. 
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its  opcmtion.  And  thus,  for  the  sake  of  repelling  an 
aggression  upon  Protestant  England,  Catholic  Ireland 
was  visited  with  this  new  prohibition. 

The  bill  encountered  objections,  the  most  opposite 
and  contradictory.  On  one  side,  it  was  condemned  as 
a violation  of  religious  hberty.  The  Catholics,  it  was 
said,  were  everj'where  governed  by  bishops,  to  whom 
districts  were  assigned,  universally  known  as  dioceses, 
and  distinguished  by  some  local  designation.  To  in- 
terfere wth  the  internal  polity  of  the  cliurch  of  Pome 
was  to  reverse  the  jiolicy  of  toleration,  and  might 
eventuallj’^  lead  to  the  revival  of  penal  laws.  If  there 
was  insolence  in  the  traditional  language  of  the  Coui’t 
of  Pome,  let  it  be  repelled  by  a royal  proclamation, 
or  by  addresses  from  both  Houses,  maintaining  Her 
Majesty’s  undoubted  prerogatives  : but  let  not  Parlia- 
ment renew  its  warftu'e  with  rehgious  liberty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
church  of  Pome  upon  the  temporal  power,  demanded 
a more  stringent  measure  than  that  proposed, — severer 
penalties,  and  securities  more  effectual. 

These  opposite  views  increased  the  embarrassments 
of  the  government,  and  imperilled  the  success  of  the 
measure.  For  a time,  ministers  received  the  support 
of  large  majorities  who, — differing  upon  some  points, 
— were  yet  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  a legislative 
condemnation  of  the  recent  measiu-es  of  the  church 
of  Pome.  But  on  the  report  of  the  bill,  amendments 
were  proposed,  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  to  increase  the 
stringency  of  its  provisions.  They  declared  illegal,  not 
only  the  pai'ticular  brief,  but  all  similai-  briefs;  ex- 
tended to  every  person  the  power  of  prosecuting  for 
offences,  w'ith  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general ; and 
made  the  introduction  of  buDs  or  rescripts  a penal  offence. 
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Such  stringency  went  far  beyond  the  purpose  of  . 
niinistei's,  and  tliey  resisted  tlic  amendments : but  a 
considerable  number  of  members, — chiefly  Roman 
Catholics, — hoping  that  mini.sters,  if  overborne  by 
the  opposition,  would  abandon  the  bill,  retired,  from 
the  House  and  left  ministers  in  a minority.  The 
amendments,  however,  were  accepted,  and  the  bill  was 
ultimately  passed.* 

It  was  a protest  against  an  act  of  the  Pope  which  Rr.sutt«  of 
had  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England : 
but  as  a legislative  measure,  it  was  a dead  letter.  The 
church  of  Rome  receded  not  a step  from  her  position ; 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Catholic  bishops, — as 
well  in  England  as  in  Ireland, — continued  to  bear, 
without  molestation,  the  titles  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Pope.  The  excitement  of  the  people,  and 
acrimonious  discussions  in  Parhament,  revived  ani- 
mosities which  recent  legislation  had  tended  to  mode- 
rate : yet  these  events  were  not  unfruitful  of  good. 

They  dispelled  the  ■wild  visions  of  the  ultramontane 
party ; checked  the  tractarian  movement  in  the  Church 
of  England ; and  demonstrated  the  sound  and  faithful 
Protestantism  of  the  people.  Nor  had  the  ultra- 
montane party  any  cause  of  gratulation,  in  their 
ai)parent  triumph  over  the  state.  They  had  given 
grave  offence  to  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Catholic 
cause  : their  conduct  was  deplored  by  the  laity  of  their 
own  church ; and  they  had  increased  the  repugnance 
of  the  people  to  a faith,  which  they  had  scarcely  yet 
learned  to  tolerate. 

The  church  of  Scotland,  like  her  sister  church  of  churehof 
England,  has  also  been  rent  by  schisms.  The  protracted  ’ 

ami  di(- 

' 14  & 15  Viet.  c.  60  ; liana.  jMstim  ; .Ann.  Rep.,  1801,  ch.  ii. 

Del).,  .‘Jrd  Ser.,  auv.  exv.  cxvi.  lii. 
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cfTorts  of  the  English  government  to  sustain  episcopacy 
in  tlie  establisliment  *,  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a 
distinct  episcopalian  church.  Comparatively  small  in 
numbers,  this  communion  embraced  a large  proportion 
of  the  nobdity  and  gentry  who  affected  the  English 
connexion,  and  disliked  the  democratic  spirit  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1732,  the 
establishment  was  further  weakened  by  the  retirement 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  an  ultra-puritanical  sect,  who 
founded  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland.*  This  was 
followed  by  the  foundation  of  another  seceding  church, 
called  the  Presbytery  of  Eehef,  under  Gillespie,  Boston, 
and  Coher^  ; and  by  the  growth  of  independents,  volun- 
taries, and  other  sects.  But  the  widest  schism  is  of 
recent  date ; and  its  causes  illustrate  the  settled  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterian  pohty ; and  the  relations  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  the  state. 

Lay  patronage  had  been  recognised  by  the  Catholic 
church  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere  ; but  the  Presbyterian 
church  soon  evinced  her  repugnance  to  its  continuance. 
Wherever  lay  patronage  has  been  allowed,  it  has  been 
the  proper  office  of  the  church  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  clergy,  presented  by  patrons.  The 
])atron  nominates  to  a benefice ; the  church  approves 
and  inducts  the  nominee.  But  this  limited  func- 
tion, which  has  ever  been  exercised  in  the  church  of 
England,  did  not  satisfy  the  Scottish  reformers,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  other  Calvinistic  churches,  claimed  for  the 
people  a voice  in  the  nomination  of  their  own  minis- 


* Supra,  p.  316. 

® Cunningham’s  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.  427 — 440,  460 — 4^>5 ; 
MoncrielTs  Life  of  Ershino  ; 
Eraser's  Life  of  Erskine ; Thom- 
son’s Hist,  of  the  Secession  Church. 


’ Cunningham’s  Ch.  Hist.,  ii. 
601,  613.  In  1847  the  Secession 
Church  and  the  Kelief  Synod  were 
amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the 
“ United  I’reshyterian  Church.” 
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tors.  Knox  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  his  First  Book 
of  Discipline, — which,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
church, — “ that  it  appcrtaincth  unto  the  people,  and  to 
every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister.”  ' 
The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  as  a standard 
of  the  church  in  1578,  qualified  this  doctrine  : but  de* 
dared  “ that  no  person  should  be  intruded  in  any 
offices  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congre- 
gation, or  without  the  voice  of  the  eldership.”  ^ But 
patronage  being  a civil  right,  the  state  undertook  to 
dc-fine  it,  and  to  prescribe  the  functions  of  the  church. 
In  1507,  the  Parliament  declared  that  the  presentation 
to  benefices  “ was  reserved  to  the  just  and  ancient 
patrons,”  while  the  examination  and  admission  of 
ministers  belonged  to  the  church.  Should  the  induc- 
tion of  a minister  be  refused,  the  patron  might  appeal 
to  the  General  Assembly.®  And  again,  by  an  Act  of 
1592,  presbyteries  were  required  to  receive  and  admit 
whatever  qualified  minister  was  presented  by  the 
crown  or  lay  patrons. Li  the  troublous  times  of  1649, 
the  church  being  paramount.  Parliament  swept  away 
idl  lay  patronage  as  a “ popish  custom.”  ® On  the 
llestoration  it  was  revived,  and  rendered  doubly  odious 
by  the  persecutions  of  that  period.  The  Eevolution 
restored  the  ascendency  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  party  ; and  again  patronage  was  overthrown.  By 
an  Act  of  1090,  the  elders  and  heritors  were  to  choose 
a minister  for  the  approval  of  the  congregation ; and 
if  the  latter  disapproved  the  choice,  they  were  to 


' A. I).  1560,  ch.  iv.  s.  ii.  Robert- 
son’s Auchterarder  Case,  i.  22 
(Mr.  'Whipham’s  argument),  &c. 
Buchanan’s  Ten  Years’  Conflict,  i. 
47. 

’ Ch.  iii.  s.  4 & 5 ; and  again,  in 


other  words,  ch.  xii.  8.  9 & 10. 

’ Scots  Acts,  1607,  c.  7. 

.Tames  VI.,  Pari.,  xii.  c.  110. 

‘ Scots  Acts,  1049,  c.  171 ; Bu- 
chanan, i.  08 — 106. 
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state  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery,  by  whom  tlie 
matter  was  to  be  determined.*  Unhappily  this  settle- 
ment, so  congenial  to  Presbyterian  traditions  and  senti- 
ment, wa.s  not  suffered  to  be  pcnnanent.  At  the  Union, 
the  constitution  and  existing  rights  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  were  guaranteed : yet  within  five  years,  the 
heritors  determined  to  reclaim  their  patronage.  The 
time  w’as  favourable : Jacobites  and  high  church  Tories 
W'cre  in  the  ascendant,  who  hated  Scotch  Presbyterians 
no  less  than  English  dissenters  ; and  an  Episcopalian 
Parliament  naturally  favoured  the  claims  of  patrons.  An 
Act  was  therefore  obtained  in  1712,  repealing  the  Scotch 
Act  of  1690,  and  restoring  the  ancient  rights  of  patron- 
age.**  It  W’as  an  untoward  act,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
times  before  the  Eevolution.  The  General  Assembly 
then  protested  against  it  as  a violation  of  the  treaty  of 
union ; and  long  continued  to  record  their  protest.’  The 
people  of  Scotland  w'ere  outraged.  Their  old  strife  with 
Episcopalians  w’as  still  raging ; and  to  that  communion 
most  of  the  patrons  belonged.  For  some  time  patrons 
did  not  venture  to  exercise  their  rights : ministers  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  congregations ; and  some  who 
accepted  presentations  from  lay  patrons  were  degi'aded 
by  the  church.'*  Patronage,  at  first  a cause  of  conten- 
tion with  the  state  and  the  laity,  afterwards  brought 
strifes  into  the  church  herself.  The  Assembly  was  fre- 
quently at  issue  with  presbyteries,  concerning  the 
induction  of  ministers.  The  church  w’as  also  divided 
on  the  question  of  presentations ; the  moderate  party. 


' Scots  Acts,  1090,  c.  23. 

» 10  Anne,  c.  12. 

® Cnrstsre.s  State  Papers,  App. 
"flC — WX)  ; Cunninpliani's  Churt^ 
Jlist.  of  Scotland,  ii.  302.  Claim 
of  Itighta  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 


land, May,  1812,  p.  0;  D'Anhipncl's 
Gerinany,  England,  and  Scotland, 
377 — 3si5  ; IJnchanan’s  Ten  Years’ 
Conflict,  i.  124—1.3.3. 

* Cunningham’s  Church  liist.,  ii. 
420. 
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as  it  was  called,  favouring  the  rights  of  patrons,  and 
the  popular  party  the  calls  of  the  ]>eople.  To  this 
cause  was  mainly  due  the  secession  of  Ebeiiezer  Erskine  ‘ 
and  Gillc;spie®,  and  the  foundation  of  their  rival  churches. 

But  from  about  the  middle  of  the  Last  century  the  mode- 
rate part}*,  having  obtained  a majority  in  the  Assembly, 
maintained  the  rights  of  patrons ; and  thus,  without  any 
change  in  the  law,  the  Act  of  1712  was,  at  length, 
consistently  enforced.®  A call  by  the  people  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  hiductiou ; and 
dunng  the  periods  in  which  lay  patronage  had  been 
superseded,  it  had  unquestionably  lx;en  a substantial 
election  of  a minister  by  his  congregation.'*  A formal 
call  continued  to  be  recognised  : but  presbyteries  did  not 
venture  to  reject  any  qualified  person  duly  presented 
by  a patron.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  patronage 
question  appeared  to  have  beeu  set  at  rest.® 

But  the  enforcement  of  this  law  continued  to  be  Laypa- 
a fertile  cause  of  dissent  from  the  esfiiblishment.  A\lien 
a minister  was  forced  u[)on  a congregation  by  the 
authority  of  the  Presbyteiy  or  General  Assembly,  the 
[)eople,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the 
church,  joined  the  Secession  Church,  the  Presbytery  of 
Behef,  or  the  Voluntaries.®  No  people  in  Christendom 
are  so  devoted  to  the  pulpit,  as  the  Scotch.  There  all 
the  services  of  their  church  are  centred.  No  liturgy 


’ Cunninghain’s  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.  419 — 44(3,  4.50 — 4-5«; 
Thomson’s  Hist,  of  the  Secession 
Church;  MoncrielTs  Life  of  Ers- 
kine ; Fra.ser'8  Life  of  Erslrine. 

’ Cunningham's  Church  Hist , ii. 
.501,61.3. 

* Cunningham's  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.  401 — 600,  611,  6.37, 
6.5S  ; H'.Vuhignii’s  Oermanv,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  38S — .304  ; 
Judgments  in  first  Auchtcrorder 


ca.se  ; Buchanan’s  Ten  Years’  Con- 
flict, i.  145 — 10.3. 

‘ J udgments  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
first  .-Vuchterarder  cose,  p.  2;30, 
3.’34,  .T56. 

® Cunningham’s  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.  681. 

6 Cunningham’s  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.681 ; Keport  on  Church 
Patronage  (Scotland),  1834,  Evi- 
dence. 
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directs  their  devotion : tlie  minister  is  all  in  all  to 
them,  — in  prayer,  in  exposition,  and  in  sermon.  If 
acceptable  to  his  Hock,  they  join  devoutly  in  his 
j)rayei’s,  and  are  never  weary  of  his  discourses : if  he 
finds  no  fiivour,  the  services  are  without  interest  or 
edification.  Hence  a considerable  party  in  the  church 
were  persuaded  that  a revival  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  their  faith,  which  recognised  the  potential 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  establishment. 

Ilostilitj’  to  lay  patronage  was  continually  increasing, 
and  found  expression  in  petitions  and  parliamentary 
discussion.^  Meanwhile  the  “non-intnision  party,”  led 
by  Hr.  Chalmers,  were  gaining  ground  in  the  General 
As.sembly  : in  1834,  they  had  secured  a majority  ; and, 
without  awaiting  remedial  measures  from  Parhament, 
they  succeeded  in  passing  the  celebrated  “ Veto  Act.”  ^ 
This  Act  declared  it  to  “ be  a fundamental  law  of  the 
church  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  a congrega- 
tion, contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  j)rovided 
that  if,  without  any  special  objections  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, doctrine,  or  fitness  of  a presentee,  the  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  fiunilies  signified  their  dissent,  the 
presbytery  should,  on  that  ground  alone,  reject  him. 
Designed,  in  good  faith,  as  an  amendment  of  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  church,  which  the  Assembly  was  com- 
petent to  make,  it  yet  dealt  with  rights  already  defined 
by  ParUament.  Patronage  was  border  land,  which  the 
church  had  already  contested  with  the  state  ; and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  Assembly, — however  well  advised 

* .Tul}’  lOtb,  IS.'W,  on  Mr.  Sin-  state  of  parties  in  the  Church,  and 
clair's  motion. — Ilona.  l)ob.,  3rd  the  passin<r  of  this  .\ct,  ace  llu- 
Ser.,  xix.  70d.  chauun's  Ten  Years’  Conflict,!. 

’ For  a full  narrative  of  all  the  174 — 200. 
circumatancea  connected  with  the 
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as  to  its  own  constitutional  powers/ — should  thus  have 
entered  upon  it,  without  the  concurrence  of  Parhament. 
Never  was  time  so  propitious  for  the  candid  considera- 
tion of  religious  questions.  Eefonns  -were  being  intro- 
duced into  the  church  ; the  grievances  of  dissenters 
were  being  redressed ; a popular  party  were  in  the 
ascendant ; and  agitation  had  hitely  shown  its  power 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  A Veto  Act, 
or  other  compromise  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  would 
have  brought  peace  to  the  church.  But  now  the  state 
had  made  one  law : the  church  another ; and  how  for 
they  were  compatible  was  soon  brought  to  a jxiinful  issue. 

In  the  same  year.  Lord  Kinnoull  presented  Mr.  Young 
to  the  vacant  parish  of  Auchterarder : but  a majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  having  objected  to  his 
presentation,  without  stating  any  special  grounds  of 
objection,  the  presbyteiy  refused  to  proceed  with  his 
trials,  in  the  accustomed  form,  and  judge  of  his  qualifi- 
cations. Mr.  Young  appealed  to  the  synod  of  Perth 
aud  Stirling,  and  thence  to  the  General  Assembly ; and 
the  presbytery  being  upheld  by  both  these  courts, 
rejected  ilr.  Young. 

Ilaving  vainly  appealed  to  the  superior  church  courts. 
Lord  Kinnoull  and  IMr.  Young  claimed  from  the 
Court  of  Session  an  enforcement  of  their  civil  rights. 
They  maintahied  that  the  presbytery,  as  a church 
court,  ivere  bound  to  adjudge  the  fitness  of  the  pre- 
sentee, and  not  to  delegate  that  duty  to  the  people, 
whose  right  was  not  recognised  by  law ; and  that  his 
rejection,  on  account  of  the  veto,  was  illegal.  The 
presbytery  contended  that  admission  to  the  pastoral 
office  being  the  function  of  the  church,  she  had  a right 

* The  jurisdiction  of  tho  Assembly  of  the  law  ofBcers  of  the  crown  in 
had  been  supported  by  the  opinion  Scotland. — Buchancmj  i.  442. 
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to  consider  tlie  veto  of  the  coti<fre"ation  as  a test  of 
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fitness,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  tlie  guidance  of  pres- 
byteries. In  the  exercise  of  such  functions  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  church  was  su{)reine,  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  civil  tribunals.  The  court,  however, 
held  that  neither  the  law  of  the  church,  prior  to  tlie 
Veto  Act,  nor  the  law  of  the  land,  recognised  the  right 
of  a congregation  to  reject  a qualified  minister.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  pre.sbyterj"  to  judge  of  his  fitness, 
on  grounds  .stated  and  examined ; and  the  Veto  Act, 
in  conferring  such  a power  upon  congregations,  violated 
the  civil  and  patrimonial  rights  of  patrons,  secured  to 
them  by  statute,  and  hitherto  protected  by  the  church 
herself.  Upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  court 
maintained  its  unquestionable  authority  to  give  redress 
to  suitors  wlio  complained  of  a violation  of  their  civil 
rights ; and  while  admitting  the  competency  of  the 
church  to  deal  with  matters  of  doctrme  and  disci- 
pline, declared  that  in  trenching  upon  civil  rights 
she  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction. 
To  deny  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law,  when  contravened 
by  church  courts,  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  church  over  the  state.^  From  this  decision  the 
Presbytery  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom, 
after  able  arguments  at  the  bar,  and  masterly  judg- 
ments from  Lord  Chancellor  Cotteidiam  and  Lord 
Brougham,  it  Avas,  on  eveiy  point,  affirmed.* 

Submission  to  the  law,  even  under  protest,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  remedial  equity  of  Parliament,  might  now 
have  averted  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 

' U()l)ort9ou’s  Report  of  the  * Mncle«n  and  Robinson’s  ca.«i'S 
Auchterardor  Case,  2 vots.  8vo.  decided  in  the  House  of  Lord.s, 
IStS;  Ruohanan,  i.  .‘UO— 487.  18.3!),  i.  220. 
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civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  TOthout  an  absolute 
surrender  of  the  principles  for  which  the  church  was 
contending.  But  this  occasion  was  lost.  The  As- 
sembly, indeed,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Veto 
Act  for  a year ; and  agreed  that,  so  far  as  the  tem- 
poralities of  Auchterarder  were  concerned,  the  case 
was  concluded  against  the  church.  The  manse,  the 
glebe,  and  the  stipend  should  be  given  up  : but  what- 
ever concerned  the  duties  of  a presbytery,  in  regard  to 
the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  wiis 
purely  ecclesiastical  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  court.  A presbytery  being  a church  court,  exer- 
cising spiiitual  powers,  was  amenable  to  the  Assembly 
oidy,  and  was  not  to  be  coerced  by  the  civil  power. 
On  these  grounds  it  was  determined  to  refu.se  obedience 
to  the  courts  ; and  the  hopeless  strife  continued  between 
the  two  jurisdictions,  embittered  by  strong  party  differ- 
ences in  the  Assembly,  and  among  the  laity  of  Scot- 
land. Parliament  alone  could  have  stayed  it : but  the 
resistance  of  the  church  forbade  its  intei’position ; and 
a compromise,  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Assembly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  having  been 
affirmed,  the  presbytery  were  directed  to  make  trial  of 
the  quaUfications  of  Mr.  Young : but  they  again  refused. 
For  this  refusal  Lord  KinnouU  and  Mr.  Young  brought 
an  action  for  damages,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  again-st 
the  majority  of  the  presbytery ; and  obtained  a unani- 
mous decision  that  they  were  entitled  to  pecuniary  re- 
dress for  the  civil  wrongs  they  had  sustained.  On  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  this  judgment  also  was  unani- 
mously affirmed.^  In  other  cases,  the  Court  of  Session 
interfered  in  a more  peremptory  form.  The  presbytery 

* July  11th,  1842.  Bell’s  Cases  decided  in  the  IIouso  of  Lords,  i.  CC2. 
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of  Dunkekl,  having  inducted  a minister  to  tlie  parish  of 
Lcthendy,  in  defiance  of  an  interdict  from  the  Court  of 
Session,  were  brought  up  before  that  court,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  imprisonment.'  Tlie  crown  presented 
Mr.  Mackintobli  to  the  living  of  Daviot  and  Dunlichity  : 
when  several  parishioners,  who  had  been  canvassing  for 
another  candidate,  whose  claims  they  had  vainly  pressed 
upon  tlie  secretary  of  state,  prepared  to  exercise  a veto. 
But  as  such  a proceeding  had  been  pronounced  illegal 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Mackintosh  obtained  from 
the  Court  of  Session  a decree  interdicting  the  heads  of 
families  from  appearing  before  the  presbytery,  and 
declaring  their  dissent  without  assigning  special  objec- 
tions.* 

\VliiIe  tliis  litigation  was  proceeding,  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  autlioritics  were  brought  into  more  direct 
and  violent  collision.  Mr.  Edwards  was  presented,  by 
the  trustees  of  Lord  Fife,  to  the  living  of  Mariioch,  in 
the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie : but  a majority  of  the 
male  heads  of  families  haring  signified  their  veto,  the 
seven  ministers  constituting  the  presbytery,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  the  cliurch  and  an  order  of  the 
General  Assembly,  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  trials. 
Mr.  Edwards  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Sessioir,  and 
obtained  a decree  directing  the  presbytery  to  admit  him 
to  the  living,  if  found  qualified.  Tire  ministers  of  the 
presbyterj'  wore  rtow  placed  in  the  painful  dilemma  of 
being  obliged  to  disobey  either  tire  decree  of  the  civil 
court,  or  the  order  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  church. 
In  one  case  they  wortld  be  punished  for  contempt ; in 
the  other  for  contumacy.  Prohibited  by  a commission 
of  Assembly  from  proceeding  further,  before  the  next 
General  Assembly,  they  nevertheless  resolved,  as  miiris- 


' irncliaimn,  ii.  1 — 17.  ’ Duiilnp,  Hell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  ii.  263. 
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tors  of  t]ie  cstablislied  cluirch,  sworn  to  pay  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  to  render  obetlience  to  the  law,  constitu- 
tionally interpreted  and  declared.  For  this  oflence 
against  the  church  they  were  suspended  by  the  com- 
mission of  Assembly;  and  their  proceedings  as  a presby- 
tery were  annulled.^ 

The  Court  of  Session,  thus  defied  by  the  cluirch,  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  commission 
of  Assembly  against  the  suspended  ministers,  prohibited 
the  service  of  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  forbade 
other  ministers  from  preaching  or  intruding  into  their 
churches  or  schools.^  These  proceedings  being  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly,  that  bodj'  approved  of 
the  acts  of  the  commission, — further  suspended  the 
ministers,  and  agam  provided  for  the  performance  of 
their  parochial  duties.  Again  tlie  Court  of  Session 
interfered,  and  prohibited  the  execution  of  these  acts 
of  the  Assembly,  which  were  in  open  defiance  of  its 
previous  interdicts.*  The  churcli  was  in  no  mood  to 
abate  her  pretensions.  Hitherto  the  members  of  the 
Strathbogie  presbytery  had  been  under  sentence  of 
suspension  only.  They  had  vainly  sought  protection 
from  Parliament;  and  on  the  27th  of  May  1841,  the 
General  Assembly  deposed  them  from  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  moving  their  deposition,  betrayed  the 
spirit  which  animated  that  Assembly,  and  the  dangers 
which  were  now  threatening  the  establisliment.  “ The 
church  of  Scotland,”  he  said,  “can  never  give  way. 


' Dec.  llth,  1839. 

’ Dunlop,  Dell,  and  Murray's 
Reports,  ii.  26S,  5S3.  I^ird  Gillies 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
said  : — “ The  pretensions  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  at  present,  are 
exactly  those  of  tho  I’apal  See  a 
few  centuries  fqjo.  They  not  only 
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decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ciA  il 
courts,  but  they  deny  that  I’arlia- 
nient  can  bind  them  by  a law  which 
they  choose  to  say  is  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  Christ.” 
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and  will  sooner  give  up  her  existence  as  a national 
establishment,  than  give  up  her  powers  as  a self-acting 
and  self-regulating  body,  to  do  wdiat  in  her  judgment 
is  best  for  the  honour  of  the  llodeemer,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.”  ^ It  wtis  evident  that 
the  ruling  party  in  the  Assembly  were  prepared  to  resist 
the  civil  authority,  at  all  hazards. 

The  contest  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions was  now  pushed  still  further.  The  majority 
of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  the  General  Assembly,  but  reinstated  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  elected  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  : the  minority  elected  others.  The  Court  of 
Session  interdicted  the  commissioners  elected  by  the 
minority,  from  taking  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.''*  And 
in  restraining  the  contumacy  of  these  refractory  com- 
missioners, the  civil  court  was  forced  to  adjudge  the 
constitution  and  rights  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Assembly. 
All  these  decisions  were  founded  on  the  principle  that 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Sc<jtland 
were  not  to  be  {)crmitted  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
decrees  of  the  civil  courts  of  the  realm,  or  to  claim 
the  exercise  of  rights  which  those  courts  had  pro- 
nounced illegal.  The  church  regarded  them  as  en- 
croachments upon  her  spiritual  functions. 

It  was  plain  that  such  a conflict  of  jurisdictions 
could  not  endure  much  longer.  One  or  the  other 
must  yield  : or  the  legislature  must  interfere  to  prevent 
confusion  and  anai’chy.  In  May  1842,  the  General 


‘ Ann.  Keg.,  1841,  p.  71 — 7.3; 
Hang.  Dob.,  .'ird  Scr.,  Ivii.  1.377; 
Iviii.  160.3;  lliichannn,  ii.  17 — 286. 

“ May  27th,  1842.  Dunlop, 
Roll,  and  Muiray’a  Report,  iv. 
1208.  Lord  Fullerton,  who  dif- 
fered from  the  majority  of  the 


court,  said  : — “ According  to  my 
present  iniprc.ssion,  this  court  has 
no  more  right  to  grant  such  an  in- 
terdict, than  to  intcnlii’t  any  jHirsons 
from  taking  their  seats  and  acting 
and  voting  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.” — Ibith 
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Assembly  presented  to  Her  Majesty  a claim,  declaration, 
and  protest,  complaining  of  encroachments  by  the 
Court  of  Session ; and  also  an  address,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  These  communications  were 
followed  by  a memorial  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the 
other  members  of  his  government,  praying  for  an 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  church,  which,  if  not 
redressed,  would  inevitably  result  in  the  disruption 
of  the  establishment.  On  behalf  of  the  government. 
Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  returned  a reply,  stem  and  unbending  in 
tone,  and  with  more  of  rebuke  than  conciliation.  The 
aggression,  he  said,  had  originated  ■with  the  Assembly, 
who  had  passed  the  illegal  Veto  Act,  which  was  in- 
compatible "ivith  the  rights  of  patrons  as  secured  by 
statute.  By  the  standards  of  the  church,  the  Assembly 
were  restrained  from  meddling  with  civil  jurisdiction  : 
yet  they  had  assumed  to  contravene  an  Act  of  Par- 
hament,  and  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,— the  legal  expositor  of  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  The  existing  la"w  re.spected  the  rights  of 
patrons  to  present,  of  the  congregation  to  object,  and 
of  the  church  courts  to  hear  and  judge, — to  admit  or 
reject  the  candidate.  But  the  Veto  Act  deprived  the 
patrons  of  their  rights,  and  transferred  them  to  the 
congregations.  The  government  were  determined  to 
uphold  established  rights,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts ; and  would  certainly  not  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  To  this  letter  the  General 
Assembly  returned  an  answer  of  extraordinary  logical 
force  : but  the  controversy  had  reached  a point  beyond 
the  domain  of  argument.* 

* Papers  presented  in  answer  to  Olh  and  10th,  1843  j Buchanan, 
addresses  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  357. 
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The  church  Avas  hopelessly  at  issue  with  the  civil 
power.  Nor  was  patronage  the  only  gi'ound  of  con- 
11  ict.  The  General  Assembly  had  admitted  the  ministers 
of  quoad  sacra  parishes  and  chapels  of  ease,  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  jiarochial  clergy,  including  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  church  courts.^  The 
legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  called  in 
<picstion;  and  in  January  1843,  the  Court  of  Session 
adjudged  them  to  be  illegal."'*  On  the  meeting  of  the 
Assemblj^  on  the  31st  of  January,  a motion  was  made, 
by  Di'.  Cook,  to  exclude  the  quoad  sacra  ministers 
from  that  body,  as  disqualified  by  law  : but  it  was  lost 
by  a majority  of  ninety-two.  Dr.  Cook  and  the 
minority,  ])rotesting  against  the  illegal  constitution  of 
the  Assembly,  withdrew  ; and  the  quoad  sacra  ministers 
retained  their  seats,  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  conflict  was  approaching  its  crisis  ; and,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  Assembly  agreed  ujxm  a petition  to 
Parliament,  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
civil  courts  upon  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
and.  of  the  grievance  of  patronage. 

This  petition  was  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Commons,  by  Jlr.  Fox  Maule.  He  ably  pre- 
sented the  entire  case  for  the  church  ; and  the  debate 
elicited  the  opinions  of  ministers,  and  the  most  eminent 
members  of  all  parties.  Amid  expressions  of  respect 
for  the  church,  and  appreciation  of  the  learning,  piety, 
and  earnestness  of  her  rulers,  a sentiment  prevailed 
that  until  the  General  Assembly  had  rescinded  the 
Veto  Act,  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
TiOrds,  the  interposition  of  Parliament  could  scarcely 
be  claimed,  on  her  behalf.  She  had  taken  up  her 

' Acts  of  Assembly,  ISotl,  1834,  ’ Stewarton  Case,  Bell,  Murray, 

1837,  and  1830.  &c.,  lieports,  iv.  4i7. 
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position,  in  open  defiance  of  the  civil  authority ; and 
nothing  would  satisfy  her  claims  but  submission  to  her 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  Some  legislation  might  yet  be 
jKtssible : but  this  petition  assumed  a recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  church,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  not  prepared  to  assent.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
regarded  these  claims  as  involving  “ the  establishment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  domination,  in  defiance  of  law,” 
which  “ could  not  be  acceded  to  \^^thout  the  utmost 
ultimate  danger,  both  to  the  religious  liberties  and  civil 
rights  of  the  people.”  The  House  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  dechned  to  entertain  the  claims  of  the 
church  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.* 

This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  non-intrusion  Tho 
party  as  conclusive ; and  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  their  secession  from  the  church.*  The  General  *843. 
Assembly  met  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  a protest  was 
read  by  the  moderator,  signed  by  169  comnussioners  of 
the  Assembly,  including  quoad  sacra  ministers  and  lay 
elders.  This  protest  declared  the  jurisdiction  assumed 
by  the  ci^•il  courts  to  be  “ inconsistent  with  Christian 
liberty,  and  with  the  authority  which  the  Head  of  the 
church  hath  conferred  on  the  church  alone.”  It  stated 
that  the  word  and  will  of  the  state  having  recently 
been  declared  that  submission  to  the  civil  courts  formed 
a condition  of  the  establishment,  they  could  not,  with- 
out sin,  continue  to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  which  such  condition  was  attached,  and 
would  therefore  withdraw  from  it, — retaining,  how- 
ever, the  confe.ssion  of  faith  and  standards  of  the 

' Ayes,  70;  No^  211.  linns,  l.xlx.  12. 

Dob.,  iird  Scr.,  Ixvii.  3.54,  441.  See  ’ Minute  of  Special  Commission 
nlso  debate  in  the  Isirds  on  Isird  of  the  General  Assembly,  March 
Campbell's  resolutions,  March  31 ; 20th ; Ann.  Hog.,  104;i,  p.  24.5 ; 

Ibid.,  Ixvii).  218;  Debate  on  Quoad  Buchanan,  ii.  42<. 
tiacra  Ministers,  Jlay  Oth;  Ibid., 
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church.  After  the  reading  of  this  protest,  the  re- 
monstrants withdrew  from  the  Assembly;  and  joined 
by  many  other  ministers,  constituted  the  “Free  Churcli 
of  Scotland.”  Their  schism  was  founded  on  the  first 
principles  of  the  Presbj'tcrian  polity, — repugnance  to 
lay  patronage,  and  repuihation  of  the  civil  juristhetion, 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  These  principles,— at  issue 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  church, — had  now 
torn  her  asunder.' 

A few  days  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
scinded the  Veto  Act,  and  the  act  admitting  quoad 
mcra  ministers  to  that  court ; and  annulled  the  sen- 
tences upon  the  Strathbogie  ministers.  The  seceders 
were  further  declared  to  have  ceased  to  be  membei-s  of 
the  church,  and  their  endowments  were  pronounced 
vacant.*  The  church  thus  submitted  herself,  once 
more,  to  the  authority  of  the  law ; and  renewed  her 
loyal  alliance  with  the  state. 

The  secession  embraced  more  than  a third  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  afterwai’ds  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions  of  strength.'*  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergj’’, — including  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  Dr.  Candlish, — were  its  leaders.  Their 
eloquence  and  character  insured  the  popularity  of  the 
movement ; and  those  who  denied  the  justice  of  tlieir 
cause,  and  blamed  them  as  the  authors  of  a gi'ievous 
schism,  could  not  but  admire  their  earnestness  and 
noble  self-denial.  Men  highly  honoured  iu  the  church, 


* Svdow’s  Scottish  Church  Ques- 
tion, lS4o ; IV.VuhipUi's  Ciennany, 
I'.njflHiid,  and  Scotland,  377 — t5i) ; 
Jhiclmnan's  Ten  Years’  Conflict, 
4;i.3— 449. 

* .\nn.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  2.70; 
IVAnhignii'a  (lermany,  England, 
and  Scotland,  44-3 — 4o9. 


’ Of  947  parish  ministers,  214 
acceded;  and  of  240  quoad  mcra 
ministers,144  seceded. — -Ann.  Keg., 
184.3,  p.  2.7.5 ; Speech  of  Ixird 
-Aherdeen,  .Tune  13th,  1843;  liana. 
Deb.,  3rd  .Scr.,  Ixix.  1414;  l!u- 
chanan,  ii.  404,  408;  H.onnay’a  Life 
of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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had  sacrificed  all  they  most  valued,  to  a principle 
which  they  conscientiously  beheved  to  demand  that 
sacrifice.  Tlieir  once  crowded  churches  were  surren- 
dered to  others,  while  they  went  forth  to  preach  on 
the  hill-side,  in  tents,  in  barns,  and  stables.  But  they 
rehed,  with  just  confidence,  upon  the  sympathies  and 
liberaUty  of  their  flocks  ^ ; and  in  a few  years  the 
spires  of  their  free  kirks  were  to  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  parishes  of  Scotland. 

When  this  lamentable  secession  had  been  accom-  Patronago 
plished,  the  government  at  length  undertook  to  legis- 
late  upon  the  vexed  question  of  patronage.  In  1840, 

Lord  Aberdeen  had  proposed  a bill,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reconciling  the  conflicting  views  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  church ; and  this  bill  he  now  offered,  with  amend- 
ments, as  a settlement  of  the  claims  of  patrons,  the 
church,  and  the  people.  The  Veto  Act  had  been  pro- 
nounced illegal,  as  it  delegated  to  the  people  the  func- 
tions of  the  church  courts ; and  in  giving  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  a 
presbytery  in  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  a minister 
were  restricted  to  an  enquiry  into  his  “ life,  literature, 
and  doctrine.”  The  bill,  while  denying  a capricious 
veto  to  the  people,  recognised  their  I'ight  of  objecting 
to  a presentation,  in  respc<;t  of  “ ministerial  gifts  and 
qualities,  either  in  general,  or  with  reference  to  that 
])articular  parish  of  which  objections  the  presbytery 
were  to  judge.  In  other  words,  they  might  show  that 
a miiiister,  whatever  his  general  qualifications,  was  un- 
fitted for  a particular  parish.  He  might  be  ignorant  of 

' In  eighteen  years  they  con-  sums  contributed  to  Free  Church 
tributed  1,251,408/.  for  the  building  of  Scotland  to  1858 — 18.50,  with 
of  churches,  manses,  and  achools ; MS.  additions  for  the  iwo  following 
and  for  all  the  purpo.ses  of  their  new  years,  obtained  through  the  kind- 
establishment  no  U's«  n sum  than  ness  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  M.P. 

5,220,0dl/. — Tabular  abstracts  of 
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Gaelic,  among  a Gaelic  population  : or  too  weak  in 
voice  to  preach  in  a large  church  : or  too  infirm  of 
limb  to  visit  the  sick  in  rough  Highland  glens.  It  was 
argued,  that  with  so  wide  a field  of  objection,  the  veto 
was  practically  transferred  from  the  people  to  the 
presbyterj' ; and  that  the  bill  being  partly  declaratory, 
amounted  to  a partial  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords,  in  the  Auchterarder  case.  But,  after  learned  dis- 
cussions in  both  Houses,  it  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  church,  who  respected  the  rights 
of  patrons,  yet  clung  to  the  Calvinistic  principle  which 
recognised  the  concurrence  of  the  people.*  To  the 
people  was  now  given  the  full  privilege  of  objection ; 
and  to  the  church  judicatories  the  exclusive  right  of 
judgment. 

The  secession  of  1843,  following  prior  schisms,  aug- 
mented the  religious  disunion  of  Scotland  ; and  placed 
a large  majority  of  the  people  out  of  communion  with 
the  state  church, — which  the  nation  itself  had  founded 
at  the  Eeformation.** 

Let  us  now  turn,  once  more,  to  the  history  of  the 
church  in  Ireland.  Originally  the  church  of  a minority, 
she  had  never  extended  her  fold.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  had  in- 
creased the  disproportion  between  the  members  of  her 


* Ixirds’  Dfb.,  June  13th,  July 
3rd,  17th,  184.3;  Hans.  Duh.,  .Sid 
.8er.,  Ld-X.  1400;  Ixx.  6:14,  1202; 
Commons  Hch.,  .liily  31st,  Aug. 
10th,  184.3;  linns.  Deb.,  l.xxi.  10, 
017 ; 0 & 7 Viet.  c.  01 ; Buchanan, 
ii.  408. 

’ In  1801,  of  3,.300  places  of 
worship  1,18,3  belonged  to  the  Ks- 
tiiblished  Church  ; 889  to  the  Free 
Chimch  ; 400  to  the  United  Pri’sbv- 
terian  Church;  112  to  the  Kpis- 


copnl  Church  ; 104  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ; and  642  to  other  religious 
denominations,  embracing  most  of 
the  sects  of  English  dissenters.  On 
the  census  Sunday  228,707  attended 
the  morning  senice  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  ; and  no  less  than 
200,482  that  of  the  Free  Church 
(Census  Returns,  1851).  In  1860, 
the  hitter  had  234,953  communi- 
cants. 
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communion,  and  a populous  nation.  At  the  Union, 
indeed,  she  had  been  united  to  her  powerful  sister 
cliurch  in  England^ ; and  the  Asmakness  of  one  gained 
support  from  the  strength  of  the  other.  The  law  had 
joined  them  together ; and  constitutionally  they  be- 
came one  church.  But  no  law  could  change  the 
e.ssential  character  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  or  its 
relations  to  the  people  of  that  country.  In  vain  were 
English  Protestants  reckoned  among  its  members. 
No  theoiy  could  disturb  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  Ireland.  While  the  great  body  of 
tlie  people  were  denied  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
on  account  of  their  religion,  that  grievance  had  caused 
the  loudest  complaints.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  discontents  of  that  unliappy  land,  jealousy  of 
the  Protestant  church,  aversion  to  her  endoAved  clergy, 
and  repugnance  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
established  religion,  Avere  ever  proclaimed  as  prominent 
causes  of  disafl'ection  and  outrage. 

Foremost  among  the  evils  by  AA'hich  the  church 
and  the  people  Avere  afflicted,  Avas  the  laAv  of  tithes. 
IIoAvever  impolitic  in  England  ^ its  policy  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
the  one  countr}',  tithes  Avere  collected  from  a few 
thriving  farmers, — generally  members  of  the  church : 
in  the  other,  they  Avere  levied  upon  vast  numbers  of 
cottier  tenants, — miserably  poor,  and  generally  Catho- 
lics.® Hence,  the  leA-y  of  tithes,  in  kind,  provoked 
painful  conflicts  between  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry. 

‘ Act  of  Union,  Art  6.  pnrioh  in  the  county  of  Carlo-w,  out 

Sujrra,  p.  4-t2.  of  44t(  tithe-pavers  221  paid  sums 

’ In  one  parish  200/.  were  con-  under  Orf. ; and  out  of  a hodv  of 
trihiited  by  1,000  persons:  in  7,005,  in  several  parishes,  one-third 
another  700/.,  by  no  les-s  than  two  paid  less  than  Orf  e.ach. — Mr.  Lil- 
tliousand. — Second  liejKtrt  of  (loin-  lUiottU  t^ccch,  I'eb.  20lh,  1854. 
mong  Committee,  181J2.  In  a 
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Statesmen  had  long  viewed  the  law  of  tithes  with 
anxiety.  So  far  back  as  1780,  Mr.  Pitt  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a general  commutation,  as  a measure 
calculated  to  remove  grievances  and  strengthen  the 
interests  of  the  church.^  In  1 807,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
attributing  most  of  the  disorders  of  the  country  to 
the  rigid  exaction  of  tithes,  had  recommended  their 
conversion  into  a land  tax,  and  ultimately  into  land.‘‘^ 
Repeated  discussions  in  Parliament  had  revealed  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  law.  Sir  John 
Ne\v{X)rt,  in  1822®,  and  Sir  Henry  Painell,  in  1823  \ 
had  exposed  them.  In  1824,  Ijord  Althorp  and 
]\Ir.  Hume  had  given  them  a prominent  place  among 
the  gi'ievances  of  Ireland.®  The  evils  were  notorious, 
and  remaining  without  correction,  grew  chronic  and 
incurable.  The  peasants  were  tauglit  by  their  own 
priesthood,  and  by  a long  course  of  political  agitation, 
to  resent  the  demands  of  the  clergy  as  unjust : their 
poverty  aggravated  the  burden ; and  their  numbers 
rendered  the  collection  of  titlies  not  only  difficult,  but 
dangerous.  It  could  only  be  attempted  by  tithe- 
proctors, — men  of  desperate  character  and  fortunes, 
whose  hazardous  services  hardened  their  hearts  against 
the  people, — and  whose  rigorous  execution  of  the  law 
increased  its  unpopularity.  To  mitigate  these  disorders, 
an  Act  was  passed,  in  1824,  for  the  voluntary  com- 
position of  tithes : but  tlie  remedy  was  partial ; and 
resistance  and  conflicts  continued  to  increase  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  strife,  that  raged  between  Pi'otestants 
and  Catholics.  At  length,  in  1831,  the  collection  of 

* Lettor  to  the  Duke  nf  Rut-  S»?r.,  xxiv.  708. 

Iniul  ; I..ord  Stanlioiw's  Life,  i.  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  vj.  1475 ; 
fUO.  >See  also  Ix>rd  Cosllercagh’s  Mr.  Hume  also,  March  4th,  182a ; 
Corr.,  iv.  103  (1801).  Ihid.,  viii.  307. 

’ Speech  of  I.iOrd  J.  Russell,  ■*  Ihtd.,  ix.  1175. 

Juno  2.‘ird,  1834;  Hons.  Deb.,  3rd  ^ Ibid.,  xi.  647,  COO. 
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tithes  in  many  parishes  became  impracticable.  The 
clergy  received  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  even  of  the 
military  : but  in  vain.  Tithe-proctors  were  murdered ; 
and  many  lives  were  lost,  in  collisions  between  the 
police  and  the  peasantry.  Men,  not  unwilling  to  pay 
what  they  knew  to  be  lawful,  were  intimidated  and 
coerced  by  the  more  violent  enemies  of  the  church. 
Tithes  could  only  be  collected  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ; and  a civil  war  seemed  impending  over  a 
country,  which  for  centuries  had  been  wasted  by  con- 
quests, rebellions,  and  internecine  strife.  The  clergy 
shrank  from  the  shedding  of  blood  in  their  service ; 
and  abandoned  their  claims  upon  a refractory  and 
desperate  people. 

The  law  was  at  fault;  and  the  clergy,  deprived 
of  their  legal  maintenance,  were  starving,  or  de- 
pendent upon  private  charity.^  That  the  law  must 
be  reviewed,  was  manifest : but  in  the  meantime,  im- 
mediate provision  was  needed  for  the  clergy.  The 
state,  unable  to  protect  them  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  rights,  deemed  itself  responsible  for  their  suf- 
ferings, and  extended  its  helping  hand.  In  1832, 
the  Lord-lieutenant  was  empowered  to  advance 
60,000/.  to  the  clergy  who  had  been  unable  to  collect 
the  tithes  of  the  previous  year* ; and  the  government 
rashly  undertook  to  levy  the  arrears  of  that  year, 
in  repayment  of  the  advance.  Their  attempt  was  vain 
and  hopeless.  They  went  forth,  with  an  array  of 
tithe-proctors,  police,  and  military : but  the  people 
resisted.  Desperate  conflicts  ensued  : many  lives 
were  lost : the  executive  became  as  hateful  as  the 
clergy  : but  the  arrears  were  not  collected.  O 

* Reports  of  Committees  in  Isirds  18.11,  p.  321 ; 18.32,  p.  281. 
and  Commons,  1832.  Ann.  Keg.,  ’ Act,  2 & 3 WiU.  IV.  c.  41. 
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100,000/.,  no  more  than  12,000/.  were  recovered,  at 
the  cost  of  tumults  and  bloodslied.'  The  peojile  were 
in  revolt  against  the  law  ; and  triumphed.  The  govern- 
ment, confessing  their  failure,  abandoned  their  fruitless 
efforts  ; and  in  1833,  obtained  from  Parliament  the 
advance  of  a million,  to  maintain  the  destitute  clerg}', 
and  cover  tlie  arrears  of  tithes,  for  that  and  the  two 
previous  years.  Indemnity  for  this  advance,  hoAvever, 
was  sought  in  the  form  of  a land  tax,  which,  it  needed 
little  foresight  to  conjecture,  would  meet  with  the  same 
resistance  as  tithes.'"'  These  were  temporary  expedieiiL'j, 
to  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  Irish  clergy  ; 
and  liitherto  the  only  general  measure  which  the  legis- 
lature had  sanctioned,  was  one  for  making  the  voluntaiy 
tithe  compositions  compidsory  and  permanent.® 

Meanwliile,  the  difficulties  of  the  tithe  question  were 
bringing  into  bold  relief  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  Irish  Clmrch.  KesLstance  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  accompanied  by  fierce  vituperation  of  the  elergj’, 
and  denunciations  of  a large  Protestant  establishment, 
in  the  midst  of  a Cathohe  people.  The  Catholic  priests 
and  agitators  would  have  trampled  upon  the  church  as 
an  usurper : the  Protestants  and  Oi'angemen  were 
prepared  to  defend  her  rights  with  the  sword.  Lord 
Grey’s  government,  leaning  to  neither  extreme,  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  extensive  reforms  and  reductions 
in  the  estabhshment.  Notwithstanding  the  spohations 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ehzabeth,  its  endowments  were  on 
the  ambitious  scale  of  a national  church.  With  fewer 
members  than  a moderate  diocese  in  England,  it  was 
governed  by  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 

* Speech  of  Mr.  Littleton  ; liana.  Deb.,  ."irfl  Sor.,  xx.  !350. 

Deb.,  ard  S*^r.,  xx.  .342.  » 2 & 3 Will.  IV.  c.  119. 

' 3&  4 Will.  IV.  c.lOO;  Ilona. 
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bishops.  Other  dignitaries  enjoyed  its  temporalities  in 
the  same  proportion ; and  many  sinecure  benefices 
were  even  without  Protestant  flocks. 

Such  an  establishment  could  not  be  defended ; and  Chorch 
in  1833,  ministers  introduced  an  extensive  measure  of  ralitu^ 
reform.  It  suppressed,  after  the  interests  of  existing 
incumbents,  two  archbishoprics,  and  eight  separate  sees ; 
and  reduced  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  remaining 
bishops.  All  sinecure  stalls  in  cathedrals  were  abo- 
lislied,  or  associated  wth  effective  duties.  Livings,  in 
which  no  duties  had  been  performed  for  three  years, 
were  not  to  be  filled  up.  First  fruits  were  abolished. 
Church  cess, — an  unpopular  impost,  similar  to  church 
rates  in  England, — levied  upon  Catholics,  but  managed 
by  Protestant  vestries, — was  discontinued ; and  the 
repair  of  churches  provided  for  out  of  a graduated  tax 
upon  the  clergy.  Provision  was  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  church  lands  ; for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings,  and  for  the  building  of  churches  and  glebe 
houses,  under  the  superintendence  of  a commission,  by 
whom  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  were  to  be 
administered.^ 

So  bold  were  these  reforms,  that  even  Mr.  O’Connell  at 
first  expressed  his  satisfaction  : yet  while  they  discon- 
tinued the  most  prominent  abuses  of  the  establishment, 
they  increased  its  general  efficiency.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  extreme  Tories,  indeed,  the  measure  was  a 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  stipulations  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland : it  was  an  act  of  spoliation : 
its  principles  were  revolutionary.  But  by  men  of  more 
moderate  views,  its  justice  and  necessity  were  generally 
recognised.* 

* Lord  Althorp’s  Speech,  Feb.  ’ Debate  on  second  reading,  May 
12th,  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Cth  ; Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xvii. 

XV,  061.  906. 
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One  principle, hoAvever,  involved  in  the  scheme  became 
the  ground  of  painful  controversy  ; and  long  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  other  measures  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  the  church.  A considerable  sum  was 
expected  to  be  derived  from  the  grant  of  peqictual 
leases  of  church  lands ; and  the  question  was  naturally 
raised,  how  was  it  to  be  disposed  of?  Admitting  the 
first  claims  of  the  church, — what  was  to  become  of  any 
surplus,  after  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  establishment  ? 
On  one  side,  it  was  maintained  that  the  property  of 
the  church  was  inaUenable  ; and  that  nothing  but  its 
redistribution,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  could  be 
suflered.  On  the  other,  it  was  contended  that  the 
church  had  no  claim  to  the  increased  value  given  to 
her  lands  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ; and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  legislature  was  free  to  dispose  of  church 
revenues,  for  the  public  benefit.  The  bill  provided 
that  the  monies  accruing  from  the  grant  of  these  per- 
petuities should  be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
redemption  of  charges  upon  parishes,  for  building 
churches ; and  any  surplus,  to  such  purposes  as  Parlia- 
ment might  hereafter  direct.'  Ministers,  fearing  that 
the  recognition  of  this  principle  of  appropriation,  even 
in  so  vague  a form,  would  endanger  their  measure 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  abandoned  it  in  committee, — 
to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  followers,  and 
of  many  membere  of  the  liberal  party.  Mr.  O’Connell 
asked  what  benefit  the  Irish  people  could  now  hope  to 
derive  from  the  measure,  beyond  the  remission  of  the 
church  cess  ? The  church  estabhshment  would  indeed 
be  reduced ; but  the  peojile  would  not  save  a single 
sliilling  by  the  reduction.'''  In  truth,  however,  the 
clause  had  not  expressly  declared  that  the  revenues  of 

' Clause  147.  ’ Hans.  Dob.,  3rd  Sor.,  x?iiL  1073 ; Ann.  Reg.,  18;J3,  p.  104. 
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tlie  church  'vvcrc  applicable  to  state  purposes.  Its 
retention  would  not  have  affirmed  the  principle : its 
omission  did  not  surrender  any  rights  which  the 
legislature  might,  hereafter,  think  fit  to  exercise. 
Whenever  the  surjilus  should  actually  arise.  Parliament 
might  determine  its  appropriation.  Yet  both  parties 
otherwise  interpreted  its  significance  ; and  it  became 
the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  churcli,  who  each  foresaw,  in  the 
recognition  of  an  abstract  principle,  the  ultimate 
alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the  L'ish  establishment. 

For  the  present,  a concession  being  made  to  the  fears 
of  the  church  j^arty,  the  bdl  was  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.^  Put  the  conflict  of  parties,  upon  the  contro- 
verted principle,  was  by  no  means  averted. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Ward,  in  a speech  of  CHurchin 
singular  ability,  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Ward’s 
to  affirm  a resolution  that  the  church  establishment  Muy”27th, 
in  Ireland  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Fro- 
testant  population ; and  that  it  being  the  right  of  the 
state  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  church  property, 
the  temporal  posse.ssions  of  the  church  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  reduced.^  This  resolution  not  only  asserted  the 
principle  of  appropriation  : but  disturbed  the  recent 
settlement  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ireland. 

It  was  fraught  with  political  difficulties.  The  cabinet 
had  already  been  divided  upon  the  principles  involved 
in  this  motion ; and  the  discussion  was  interrupted 
for  some  days  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graliam,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  the  Earl 
of  Eipon.  The  embarrassment  of  ministers  was  in- 
creased by  a personal  declaration  of  the  King  against 

' Church  Temporalities  (Trcland)  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxiii. 

Act,  3 & 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  37.  1308. 
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innovations  in  the  church,  in  reply  to  an  address  of 
the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy.'  The  motion,  however, 
was  successfully  met  by  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  revenues  and  duties  of  the 
church,  and  the  general  state  of  religious  instruction 
in  Ireland.  Ilitlierto  there  had  been  no  certain 
information  eitlier  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  or 
the  numbers  of  different  religious  communions  in  the 
country ; and  ministers  argued  that,  until  these  facts 
had  been  ascertained,  it  could  not  with  propriety  be 
affirmed  that  the  establishment  was  excessive.  At  the 
same  time,  the  appointment  of  the  commission  implied 
that  Parliament  would  be  prepared  to  deid  with  any 
surplus  Avhich  might  be  proved  to  exist,  after  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  population.  On  these 
grounds  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  carried 
by  a large  majority.^ 

A few  days  afterwards,  the  propriety  of  issuing  this 
commission,  and  the  rights  of  the  state  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  church  property,  were  warmly  debated 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  While  one  party  foresaw 
spoliation  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  proposed 
enquiry,  and  the  other  disclaimed  any  intentions  hos- 
tile to  the  church,  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
such  an  enquiry  assumed  a discretionary  power  in 
the  state,  over  the  appropriation  of  church  property.^ 
Earl  Grey  boldly  avowed,  that  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  was  a considerable  excess  of  revenue, 
beyond  what  was  required  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
church  and  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  “ the 
state  would  have  a right  to  deal  with  it  with  a view 


' May  28th,  1834 ; Ann.  Reg.,  3rd  Sor.,  xxiv.  10. 

18-'J4,  43.  ’ liana.  l)cb.,  3rd  Ser.,  ixiv. 

* I’or  the  motion,  120;  for  the  243. 
previous  que3tion,3U0. — Ilaus.Rcb., 
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to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.”  ‘ 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of  tlie  question  of  Irish 
tithes  were  pressing.  Ministers  had  introduced  a 
bill,  early  in  the  session,  for  converting  tithes  into  a 
land  tax,  payable  to  tlie  government  by  the  landlords, 
and  subject  to  redemption.  Wlien  redeemed,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  invested  in  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.'^  Tlie  merits  of  tliis  measure  were  re- 
peatedly discussed,  and  the  scheme  itself  materially 
modified  in  its  progress : but  the  question  of  apiiro- 
priation  bore  a foremost  place  in  the  discussions. 
^Ir.  O’Connell  viewed  with  alarm  a plan  securing 
to  the  church  a peiqietual  vested  interest  in  tithes, 
which  could  no  longer  be  collected ; and  threatened 
the  landlords  with  a resistance  to  rent,  when  it 
embraced  a covert  charge  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  church.  Having  opposed  the  measure 
itself,  on  its  own  merits,  he  endeavoured  to  pledge 
the  House  to  a resolution,  that  any  surplus  of  the 
funds  to  be  raised  in  lieu  of  tithes,  after  providing  for 
vested  interests  and  the  spiritual  ivants  of  the  church, 
should  be  appropriated  to  objects  of  public  utility.^ 
Disclaiming  any  desire  to  appropriate  these  funds 
for  Catholic  or  other  religious  uses,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  applied  to  puqjoses  of  charity  and 
education.  On  the  part  of  ministers.  Lord  Althorp 
and  Lord  John  llussell  again  U[)held  the  right  of 
the  state  to  review  the  distribution  of  church  pro- 
perty, and  apply  any  surjdus  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion. Nor  did  they  withhold  their  opinion,  that 

’ TTans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxiv.  2.54.  ’ Amondmont  on  going  into  com- 

’ Mr.  Littleton’s  E.xnlnnation,  mittee. — liana.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.  xxiv. 
Feb.  20tli,  18.14. — Hans,  Dob.,  3rd  734. 
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the  proper  appropriation  would  be  to  kindred  pur- 
poses, connected  witli  tlie  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people.  But  they  successfully  resisted 
the  motion  as  an  abstract  proposition,  prematurely 
offered.^  Soon  aftenvards.  Lord  Grey’s  administration 
was  suddenly  dissolved : but  the  Tithe  Bill  was  con- 
tinued by  Lord  Melbourne.  Many  amendments, 
however,  were  made, — including  one  forced  upon 
ministers  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  by  whicli  the  tithe-payer 
was  immediately  relieved  to  the  extent  of  forty  per 
cent.  After  all  these  changes,  the  biU  was  rejecte<l, 
on  tlie  second  reading,  by  the  House  of  Lords.'^ 
Again  the  clergy  were  left  to  collect  their  tithes,  under 
increased  difficulties  and  discouragement. 

In  the  next  session.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  succeeded  to 
the  embarrassments  of  Irish  tithes  and  the  appropria- 
tion question.  As  to  the  first,  he  offered  a practical 
measure  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  into  a rent 
charge  upon  the  land,  with  a deduction  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Provision  was  also  made  for  its  redemp- 
tion, and  the  investment  of  the  value  in  land,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  He  further  proposed  to  make 
up  the  arrears  of  tithes  in  1834,  out  of  the  million 
already  advanced  to  the  clergy.®  But  the  commutation 
of  tithes  was  not  yet  destined  to  be  treated  as  a prac- 
tical measure.  It  had  been  associated,  in  the  late 
session,  with  the  controverted  principle  of  appropria- 
tion,— which  now  became  the  rallying  point  of  parties. 
It  had  severed  from  Lord  Grey  some  of  his  ablest  col- 
leagues, and  allied  them  with  the  opposite  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  accepting  office,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  stating  that  he  would  not  give  his 

‘ It  was  negatived  by  a majority  • Aug.  11th,  1834.  Ibid.,  xiv. 
of  2<U.  Ayes,  Oil;  ISoeo,  3(K). — 1143. 

Hans.  Ileb.,  3rd  Scr.,  xxiv.  806.  • liana.  Deb.,  Ibid.,  xxvii.  13. 
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“ consent  to  the  alienation  of  church  property,  in  any  Appro- 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  strictly  ecclesiastical  qS'^n 
puqx)ses.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  discussion 
upon  Irish  tithes.  Lord  John  Kussell  expressed  his  whigs  in 
doubts  whether  any  advantage  would  I’esult  from  the  i835. 
abolition  of  tithe,  without  a prior  decision  of  the  appro- 
priation question  ; and  Mr.  O’Connell  proclaimed  that 
the  word  “ apftropriation  would  exert  a magical  influ- 
ence in  Ireland.”  The  Whigs,  exasperated  by  their 
sudden  dismissal  *,  were  burning  to  recover  their  ground : 
but  the  liberal  measures  of  the  new  ministry  afforded  few 
assailable  points.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  however,  had  taken 
his  stand  uj)on  the  inviolability  of  church  property  ; 
and  the  assertion  of  the  contrary  doctrine  served  to  unite 
the  various  sections  of  the  opposition.  The  Whigs, 
indeed,  were  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
themselves  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any  resolution, 
until  the  commission  had  made  its  report ; and  this 
report  was  not  yet  forthcoming.  But  the  exigencies  of 
party  demanded  a prompt  and  decisive  trial  of  strength. 

Lord  John  Eussell,  therefore,  pressed  forward  with 
resolutions  affirming  that  any  surplus  revenues  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  not  requii  ed  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
its  members,  should  be  applied  to  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people ; and 
that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes  would  be 
satisfactory  which  did  not  embody  that  principle. 

These  resolutions  were  affirmed  by  small  majorities'"*; 
and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  driven  from  power. 


• Supra,  Vol.  I.,  p.  123. 

’ On  April  2nd  a committee  of 
tlie  whole  House  was  obtained  b_v 
a majority  of  ;W. — Hans.  Dob.,  .“Jra 
Sor.j  xxviL  302,  770,  &e.  On 
April  6th,  the  first  resolution  was 
agreed  to  in  committee  by  a ma- 


jority of  25 ; and  on  the  7th,  tho 
second  resolution  was  affirmed  by 
tho  Homo  on  the  report  by  a ma- 
jority of  27. — Comm.  Journ.,  xc. 
202,  208 ; Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser., 
xxvii.  700,  837,  878. 
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It  was  an  untoward  victory.  Tlie  Whigs  had  pledged 
themselves  to  connect  the  settlement  of  tithes  with  the 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church 
of  Ireland.  The  Conservatives  were  determined  to 
resist  that  principle ; and  having  a large  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  their  resistance  was  not  to  be 
overcome. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  ministers  was  strength- 
ened by  the  disclosure  of  the  true  state  of  tho  church. 
Out  of  a population  of  7,943,940  persons,  there  were 
8.52, 0G4  members  of  the  esUiblishment ; 0,427,712 
Eoman  Catholics,  G42,35G  Presbyterians;  and  21,808 
Protestant  dissenters  of  other  denominations.  Tho 
state  church  embraced  httle  more  than  a tenth  of  the 
people.^  Her  revenues  amounted  to  805,525/.  In 
151  parishes  there  was  not  a single  Protestant:  in 
194  there  were  less  than  ten  : in  198  less  than  twenty  : 
and  in  8G0  parishes  there  wore  less  than  fifty.- 

These  focts  were  dwelt  upon  in  support  of  appro- 
priation, which  formed  part  of  every  bill  for  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes.  But  the  Lords  had  taken  their 
stand  upon  a principle ; and  -were  not  to  be  shaken. 
Tithes  were  still  withheld  from  the  clergy ; and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  embittered  by  continual 
discussions  relating  to  the  church  ; while  bill  after  bill 
was  sacrificed  to  clauses  of  appropriation.  This  mis- 
chievous contest  between  the  two  Houses  was  brought 
to  a close  in  1838,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  appro- 
priation clause  by  ministers  themselves.  It  was,  indeed, 
bitter  and  humiliating  : but  it  was  unavoidable.  The 
settlement  of  tithes  could  no  longer  be  deferred ; and 

’ 1st  Report  of  Commissionore  on  Hans.  Deb.,  3i-d  Scr.,  x.xviii.  I339. 
Public  Instruction,  Ireland  (1835),  Tho  latter  niunber  comprieca  tlie 
p.  7.  parishes  previously  enumerated. 

* lajrd  Morpeth’s  Speech,  18:10; 
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any  concession  from  the  Lords  was  hopeless.  But  the 
retirement  of  the  Wliigs  from  a position,  which  they 
had  chosen  as  their  own  battlefield,  was  a grievous 
shock  to  their  influence  and  reputation.  They  lest  the 
confidence  of  many  of  their  own  party, — forfeited 
public  esteem, — and  yielded  to  the  opposition  an  ex- 
ultant triumph  which  went  far  to  restore  them  to 
2)opular  favour,  and  ultimately  to  power.  ^ 

But  if  ruin  awaited  the  Whigs,  salvation  was  at  hand  Commn- 
for  the  church  of  Ireland.  Tithes  were  at  length  com- 
muted  into  a permanent  rent-charge  upon  the  land ; 
and  the  clergy  amply  indemnified  for  a sacrifice  of  one- 
fourth  the  amount,  by  unaccustomed  security  and  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  They  were 
further  compensated  for  the  loss  of  arrears,  out  of  the 
balance  of  the  million,  advanced  by  Parliament  as  a 
loan  in  1833,  and  eventually  surrendered  as  a free 
gift.*  The  church  had  passed  through  a period  of 
trials  and  danger  ; and  was  again  at  peace.  The  grosser 
abuses  of  her  establishment  were  gradually  corrected, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners: 
but  its  diminished  revenues  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  eflSciency. 

While  the  state  protected  the  Protestant  church,  it  National 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  derived  no  benefit  from  her 
ministrations.  In  1831,  a national  system  of  education 
was  established,  embracing  the  children  of  persons  of 
all  religious  denominations.*  It  spread  and  flourished, 

' See  especially  Debates,  May  JTaitf.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  tj.  1240. 

14th  and  Julv2nd, 1838.  Hans.Deb.,  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
3rd  Ser.,  xlii.  1203  ; xliii.  1177.  the  lord-licutonant  to  administer 

’ 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  109.  the  system  in  1832,  and  iucorpo- 

’ On  Sept.  9th,  1831,  .30,000/.  rated  by  lettefs  patent  in  1845. 
were  first  voted  for  this  purpose. — 
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until,  in  1800,803,364  pupils  received  instruction, — of 
■whom  003,145  were  Catholics,' — at  au  annual  cost  to 
the  state  of  270,000/.- 

Li  1845,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  adventured  on  a bold 
mea.sure  for  promoting  the  education  of  Cathohe 
priests  in  Ireland.®  Prior  to  1705,  tlie  laws  forbade  the 
endowment  of  any  college  or  semiuaiy  for  the  education 
of  Homan  Catholics  in  Ireland ; and  young  men  in 
training  for  the  priesthood  were  obhged  to  resort  to 
colleges  on  the  continent,  and  chiefly  to  France,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  holy  orders.  But  the  French 
revolutionary  war  having  nearly  closed  Europe  against 
them,  the  government  were  induced  to  found  the 
Roman  Catliolic  College  of  Maynooth.^  It  was  a friendly 
conce,ssiou  to  the  Catholics ; and  promised  well  for  the 
future  loyalty  of  the  priesthoc>d.  The  college  was  sup- 
l)orted  by  annual  grants  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
which  were  continued  by  the  United  Parliament, 
after  the  Union.  The  connection  of  the  state  ■wdth  tliis 
college  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  days  of  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland  ; and  was  continued  without  ob- 
jection by  George  III., — the  most  Protestant  of  kings, — 
and  by  the  most  Protestant  of  his  ministers,  at  a time 
when  prejudices  against  the  Catholics  had  been  fomented 
to  the  utmost.  But  when  more  liberal  sentiments  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  civil  rights  of  the  Catholics,  a 
considerable  number  of  earnest  men,  both  in  the  church 
and  in  other  religious  bodies,  took  exceptions  to  the 
endowment  of  an  institution,  by  the  state,  for  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Itome.  “ Let  us  extend 


' 28th  Report  of  Commissioners, 
1801,  No.  [:)02l!],  pp.  10,  11,  &c. 

“ Tin*  sum  voted  in  1800  was 
270,722t 

^ April  Ord,  1845.  Hans.  l)eh., 


Ixxix.  18. 

* Irish  Act.  nr,  Oeo.  III.  c.  21  ; 
Cornwallis  Cor.,  iii.  ao-o— 375; 
I.ord  StJinhopo’s  Lil’o  of  I’itt.  ii. 
311. 
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to  Catholics,”  they  said,  “ the  amplest  toleration  : let  us 
give  them  every  encouragement  to  found  colleges  for 
themselves : but  let  not  a Protestant  state  promote 
errors  and  superstitions  : ask  not  a Protestant  people  to 
contribute  to  an  object  abhorrent  to  their  feelings  and 
consciences.”  On  these  grounds  the  annual  grant  had 
been  for  some  time  opposed,  while  the  college, — the 
unfortunate  object  of  discussion, — was  neglected  and 
falling  into  decay.  In  these  circumstances.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  proposed  to  grant  30,000/.  for  buildings  and  im- 
provements,— to  allow  the  trustees  of  the  college  to  hold 
lands  to  the  value  of  3,000/.  a year,— and  to  augment 
the  endowment  from  less  than  9,000/.  a yeai'  to  20,360/. 
To  give  permanence  to  this  endowment,  and  to  avoid 
irritating  discussions,  year  after  year,  it  was  charged 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  ‘ 

Having  successfully  defended  the  revenues  of  the 
Protestant  church,  he  now  met  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  a liberal  and  friendly  spirit.  The 
concession  infringed  no  principle  which  the  more 
niggardly  votes  of  former  years  had  not  equally 
infringed  : but  it  was  designed  at  once  to  render  the 
college  w'orthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  to 
conciliate  the  Catholic  body.  He  was  supported  by 
the  first  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  by  large  majorities 
in  both  Houses  : but  the  viridence  with  which  his  con- 
ciliatory policy  was  assailed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Home  denounced,  deprived  a beneficent  act 
of  its  grace  and  courtesy. 

If  the  consciences  of  Protestants  were  outraged  by 
contributing,  however  little,  to  the  support  of  the 
Cathohe  fiiith,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
Catholic  Ireland  towards  a Protestant  church,  main- 

' April  3rd,  1846.  Uans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Ixxix.  18. 
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tained  for  the  use  of  a tenth  of  tlie  people ! It  would 
have  been  well  to  avoid  so  pahiful  a controversy  : but  it 
was  raised ; and  the  Act  of  1845,  so  far  from  being 
acceptcil  as  the  settlement  of  a vexed  question,  ap- 
peared for  several  years  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of 
the  strife.  But  the  state,  superior  to  sectarian  animo- 
sities, calmly  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Catholic 
subjects  upon  its  justice  and  hberality.  Governing  a 
vast  cm[)ire,  and  ruling  over  men  of  diflerent  races 
and  religions,  it  had  already  aided  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  which  it  disowned.  In  Ireland  itself,  the 
state  has  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  Eoman 
Catholic  chaplains  in  prisons  and  workhouses.  A tbf- 
ferent  policy  would  have  deprived  the  inmates  of  tho.se 
establishments,  of  all  the  olTices  and  consolations  of 
religion.  It  has  provided  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  Catholic  soldiei-s ; and  .since  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  received  aid  from  the 
state,  known  as  the  Eegium  Donum.  In  Canada,  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  the  Mauritius  and  other  possessions  of  the 
crown,  the  state  has  assisted  Catholic  worship.  Its 
policy  has  been  imperial  and  secular, — not  religious. 

In  the  same  enlarged  spirit  of  equity.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  .secured,  in  1845,  the  foundation  of  three  new  col- 
leges in  Ireland,  for  the  improvement  of  academical 
education,  without  religious  distinctions.  These  liberal 
endowments  were  mainly  designed  for  Catholics,  as 
composing  the  great  body  of  the  people : but  they  who 
had  readily  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
national  education, — founded  on  the  principle  of  a com- 
bined literary  and  separate  religious  instruction, — repu- 
diated these  new  institutions.  Being  for  the  use  of  all 
religious  denominations,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  no  par- 
ticular sect  could  be  allowed  to  form  part  of  the 
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ordinary  course  of  instruction ; but  lecture-rooms  were 
assigned  for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching,  according 
to  the  creed  of  every  student.  * The  Catholics,  how- 
ever, withheld  their  confidence  from  a system  in  wliich 
their  o-wn  faith  was  not  recognised  as  predominant ; and 
denounced  the  new  colleges  as  “godless.”  The  Eoman 
Catholic  Synod  of  Thurles  prohibited  the  clergy  of 
their  communion  from  being  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  establishments  ^ ; and  their  decrees  were 
sanctioned  by  a rescript  of  the  Pope.*  The  colleges 
were  everywhere  discountenanced  as  seminaries  for  the 
sons  of  Catholic  parents.  The  liberal  designs  of  Par- 
liament were  so  far  thwarted  ; yet,  even  under  these 
discouragements,  the  colleges  have  enjoyed  a fair 
measure  of  success.  A steady  increase  of  pupils  of  all 
denominations  has  been  maintained^ ; the  education 
is  excellent ; and  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  are  still 
hopefid  that  a people  of  rare  aptitude  for  learning  will 
not  be  induced,  by  religious  jealousies,  to  repudiate  the 
means  of  intellectual  cultivation,  which  the  state  has 
invited  them  to  accept. 

' Ilanii.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,lxxx.34o; 

8 & 9 Viet.  c.  aO. 

’ August,  IS.'iO. 

’ May  2.‘lrd,  1851. 

■*  Li  1858  the  commissioners  of 
enquirj-  reported  : — “ The  colleges 
emmot  lie  regarded  othem  iso  than 
as  suecessful.” — of  Comm{»- 
siimers,  1808,  No.  [2113.J  In  1800, 


the  entrances  had  increased  from 
108  to  309;  and  the  numbers  at- 
tending lectures,  from  454  to  752. 
Of  the  latter  number,  207  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church; 
204,  Itoman  Catholics  ; 247,  Pres- 
byterians ; and  94  of  other  persiia- 
Bion.s. — Srport  of  Ih-fnitlntt  for  18li0 
—01,  1802,  No.  [201K)]. 
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CHAr.  XV. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  THE  BASIS  OF  CONSTITCTIONAL  FREEDOM  : VES- 
TRIES : MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND 

Ireland: — local  improvement  and  police  acts: — local  hoards 

CONSTITUTED  C.NDEK  GENERAL  ACTS  : COURTS  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 


That  Englislimen  have  been  qualified  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  political  freedom,  is  mainly  due  to  those 
ancient  local  institutions  by  which  they  have  been 
trained  to  self-government.  The  affairs  of  tlie  people 
have  been  administered,  not  in  Parliament  only,  but  in 
the  vestry,  the  town-council,  the  board-meeting,  and 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  England  alone  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  has  maintained  for  centuries  a 
constitutional  polity ; and  her  hberties  may  be  ascribed, 
above  all  things,  to  her  free  local  institutions.  Since 
the  days  of  their  Saxon  ancestors',  her  sons  have 
learned,  at  their  own  gates,  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  citizens.  Associating,  for  the  common  good,  they 
have  become  exercised  in  public  affairs.  Thousands  of 
small  communities  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  self- 
government  : bixing  themselves,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, for  local  objects  : meeting  for  discussion  and 
business ; and  animated  by  local  I’ivah'ies  and  ambi- 
tions. The  history  of  local  government  affords  a striking 
parallel  to  the  general  political  history  of  the  country. 
While  the  aristocracy  was  encroaching  upon  popular 
power  in  the  government  of  the  state,  it  was  making 

* Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth,  i.  C2S ; Allen's  Prerog.,  128. 
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advances,  no  less  sure,  in  local  institutions.  The  few 
were  gradually  appropriating  the  franchises  which  were 
the  birthright  of  the  many;  and  again,  as  political 
hberties  were  enlarged,  the  rights  of  self-government 
were  recovered. 

Every  parish  is  the  image  and  reflection  of  the  state.  The  parish. 
The  land,  the  church,  and  the  commonalty  share  in  its 
government ; the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements 
are  combined  in  its  society.  Tlie  common  law, — in  its  The  vestry, 
grand  simplicity, — recognised  the  right  of  all  the  rated 
parishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry,  and  administer  paro- 
chial aflairs.^  But  in  many  parishes  this  popular  prin- 
ciple gradually  fell  into  disuse ; and  a few  inhabitants, — 
self-elected  and  irresponsible, — claimed  the  right  of  im-  The  select 
posing  taxes,  administering  the  parochial  funds,  and 
exercising  all  loctd  authority.  This  usurpation,  long 
acquiesced  in,  grew  hito  a custom,  which  the  courts 
recognised  as  a legal  exception  from  the  common  hiw. 

The  people  had  forfeited  their  rights  ; and  select 
vestries  ruled  in  their  behalf.  So  absolute  was  their 
power,  that  they  could  assemble  without  notice,  and 
bind  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  by  their  vote.^ 

This  single  abuse  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Sturges 
Boiu-ne’s  Act  in  1818* : but  this  same  act,  wdiile  it  left 
select  vestries  otherwise  unreformed,  made  a further  Act,  isis. 
inroad  upon  the  popular  constitution  of  open  vestries. 

Hitherto  every  person  entitled  to  attend,  had  enjoyed  an 
equal  right  of  voting : but  this  act  multiplied  the  votes 
of  vestrymen,  according  to  the  value  of  their  rated 

* Shaw’s  Par.  Law,  c.  17  ; Steer’s  261. 

Par.  Law,  26.1 ; Toulmin  Smith’s  ’ 68  Geo.  III.  c.  00,  amended  by 
Parish,  2nd  edn.,  16 — 23,  40 — 62,  69  Geo.  III.  c.  86,  7 Will.  IV.  and 
288 — ;i.30.  I Viet.  c.  36  ; Report  on  Poor 

’Gibson’s  Codex,  219;  Bum’s  Laws,  1818. — Hans. Deb.,  1st  Ser. 

Eccl.  Law,  iv.  10,  &c. ; Steer,  zxxviii.  673. 
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property : one  man  could  give  six  votes : others  no 
more  than  one. 

An  important  breach,  however,  was  made  in  the 
exclusive  system  of  local  government,  by  Sir  John  Ilob- 
house’s  Vestry  Act,  pas.sed  during  the  agitation  for  par- 
liamentary reform.*  The  majority  of  ratepayers,  in  any 
parish,  within  a city  or  town,  or  any  other  parish  com- 
prising 800  householders  rated  to  the  poor,  were 
empowered  to  adopt  this  act.  Under  its  provisions, 
vestries  were  elected  by  every  rated  parishioner : the 
votes  of  the  electors  were  taken  by  ballot : every  ten 
j)Ound  householder,  except  in  certain  cases^,  was 
eligible  as  a vestryman  ; and  no  member  of  the  vestry 
was  entitled  to  more  than  a single  vote.  This  measure, 
however  democratic  in  principle,  did  little  more  than 
revert  to  the  pohey  of  the  common  law.  It  was  adopted 
in  some  populous  parishes  in  the  metropohs  and  else- 
where : but  otherwise  has  had  a limited  operation.® 

The  history  of  municipal  corporations  affords  another 
example  of  encroachments  upon  popular  rights.  The 
government  of  towns,  under  the  Saxons,  was  no  less 
popular  than  the  other  local  institutions  of  that  race  ■* ; 
and  the  constiUition  of  corporations,  at  a later  period,  was 
founded  upon  the  same  principles.  All  the  settled  in- 
habitants and  traders  of  corporate  towais,  who  conti-i- 
buted  to  the  locid  taxes,  had  a voice  in  the  management 
of  their  own  munieipal  affairs.®  The  community,  en- 


' 1 & 2 Will.  IV.  c.  00;  Oct. 
20tli,  18.31 ; Toulmin  8mitli’B 
l’ari«h,  240. 

’ In  the  metropolis,  or  in  any 
parisli  having  more  than  3,000  in- 
nabitant«,  a 40/.  qualiHcation  was 
required.  In  the  metropoli.s,  how- 
ever, the  act  was  superseded  by  the 
metropolis  local  management  act, 
1856. — Infra,  611, 


* In  1842,  nine  parishes  only  had 
adopted  it. — Pari.  Paper,  184’i,  No. 
504. 

* Palgrave’a  English  Common- 
wealth, i.  020;  Merewether  and 
Stephens’IIi.st.  of  IJoroughs,  Introd. 
viii. ; Kemble’s  Hist.,  ii.  202 ; Lap- 
penberg’s  I'jiglaud,  .\pp. ; llallam’s 
Middle  Ages,  ii.  15tl. 

‘ Iteport  of  Commissioners  on 
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joying  corporate  rights  and  privileges,  was  continually 
enlarged  by  the  admission  of  men  connected  with  the 
town  by  birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  servitude, 
and  of  others,  not  so  connected,  by  gift  or  purchase.  For 
some  centuries  after  the  conquest,  the  burgesses  assem- 
bled in  person,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They 
elected  a mayor,  or  other  chief  magistrate : but  no 
governing  body,  or  town-council,  to  whom  their  autho- 
rity was  delegated.  The  burgesses  only  were  known 
to  the  law.  But  as  towns  and  trade  increased,  the  more 
convenient  practice  of  representation  was  introduced 
for  municipal  as  well  as  for  parliamentary  government. 
The  most  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants  being 
chosen,  gradually  encroached  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  inferior  townsmen,  assumed  all  municipal  authority, 
and  substituted  self-election  for  the  suffrages  of  bur- 
gesses and  freemen.  This  encroachment  upon  popular 
rights  was  not  submitted  to  without  many  struggles  : 
but  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  a large  proportion  of  the 
corporations  of  England. 

Until  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  VII.,  these  encroachments 
had  been  local  and  spontaneous.  The  people  had  sub- 
mitted to  them : but  the  law  had  not  enforced  them. 
From  this  time,  however,  popular  rights  were  set  aside 
in  a new  form.  The  crown  began  to  grant  charters  to 
boroughs, — generally  conferring  or  reviving  the  privilege 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament ; and  most  of  these 
charters  vested  all  the  powers  of  municipal  government 
in  the  mayor  and  town-council, — nominated  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  crown  itself,  and  afterwards  self- 
elected.  Nor  did  the  contempt  of  the  Tudors  for 

Municipal  Corporatione,  1836,  p.  Hist.,  Introd.,  t.  1,  10,  &c. ; Hal- 
10  ; Merowother  and  Stephens'  lam's  Middle  Ages,  ii.  106. 
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popular  riglits  stop  here.  By  many  of  their  charters,  the 
same  governing  body  was  entrusted  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  returning  members  to  Parliament.  For 
national  as  well  as  local  government,  the  burgesses  were 
put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  And  in  order 
to  bring  municipalities  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  crown  and  the  nobility,  the  office  of  high  steward 
was  often  created : Avhen  the  nobleman  holding  that 
office  became  the  patron  of  the  borough,  and  returned  its 
members  to  Parliament.  The  power  of  the  crown  and 
aristocracy  was  increased,  at  the  expense  of  the  hbertios 
of  the  peoj)le.  The  same  policy  was  jjui'sued  by  the 
Stuarts  ; and  the  two  last  of  that  race  violatc’d  the 
liberties  of  the  few  corporations  which  still  retained  a 
popular  constitution,  after  the  encroachments  of  cen- 
turies.^ 

After  the  Eevoliition,  corporations  were  free  from  the 
intnision  of  prerogative  : but  the  policy  of  municipal 
freedom  Wiis  as  httle  respected  as  in  former  times.  A 
corporation  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a close  govern- 
ing body,  with  peculiar  privileges.  The  old  model 
was  followed  ; and  the  charters  of  George  III.  favoured 
the  municipal  rights  of  burgesses  no  more  than  the 
charters  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.^  Even  where  they 
did  not  expressly  limit  the  local  authority  to  a small 
body  of  j)crsons, — custom  and  usurpation  restricted  it 
either  to  the  town-council,  or  to  that  body  and  its  own 
nominees,  the  freemen.  And  while  this  close  form  of 
municipal  government  was  maintained,  towns  were 
growing  in  wealth  and  population,  whose  inhabitants 
had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 


' Case  of  Quo  Warranto,  lOSJt ; 1087 ; Ilallam’a  Const.  Hist.,  ii. 

St.  Tr.,viii.  IftW  ; Hume's  Hist.,  vi.  2,‘18. 

201  ; remodelling  the  corporations,  ’ Keport  of  Commissioners,  p.  17. 
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Two  millions  of  people  were  denied  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  self-government. 

Self-elected  and  irresponsible  corporations  were, 
suffered  to  enjoy  a long  dominion.  Composed  of  local, 
and  often  hereditary  cliques  and  family  connexions, 
tliey  were  absolute  masters  over  their  own  townsmen. 
Generally  of  one  political  party,  they  excluded  men  of 
different  opinions, — whether  in  poHtics  or  religion, — 
and  used  aU  the  influence  of  their  office  for  maintaining 
tlie  ascendency  of  their  own  party.  Elected  for  life, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  consolidate  their  interest ; and 
they  acted  without  any  sense  of  responsibility.*  Their 
proceedings  were  generally  secret:  nay,  secrecy  was 
sometimes  enjoined  by  an  oath.^ 

Despite  their  narrow  constitution,  there  were  some 
corporations  which  performed  their  functions  worthily. 
Maintaining  a mediajval  dignity  and  splendour,  their 
rule  was  graced  by  public  virtue,  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment. Nobles  shared  their  councils  and  festivities : 
the  first  men  of  the  county  were  associated  with  towns- 
men ; and  while  ruling  without  responsibility,  they 
retained  the  willing  allegiance  of  the  people,  by  tra- 
ditions of  public  service,  by  acts  of  munificence  and 
charity,  and  by  the  respect  due  to  their  eminent  station. 
But  the  greater  number  of  corporations  were  of  a lower 
type.  Neglecting  their  proper  functions, — the  super- 
intendence of  the  police,  the  management  of  the  gaols, 
the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the  supply 
of  water, — they  thought  only  of  the  pemonal  interests 
attached  to  office.  They  grasped  all  patronage,  lay  and 
ccclesiasticiil,  for  their  relatives,  friends,  and  poUtical 
partisans ; and  wasted  the  corporate  funds  in  greasy 

* Report  of  Commissioners,  p.  36.  * Ibul.,  36. 
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feasts  and  vulgar  revelry.*  Many  wci'c  absolutely 
insol\  (;nt.  Charities  were  despoiled,  and  public  trusts 
neglected  and  misapplied ; jobbery  and  corruption  in 
eveiy  form  were  fostered.^  Townsmen  viewed  with 
distrust  the  proceedings  of  councils,  over  whom  they 
had  no  control, — whose  constitution  was  oligarchical, 
— and  whose  political  sentiments  were  often  obnoxious 
to  the  majority.  In  some  towns  the  middle  classes 
found  themselves  ruled  by  a close  council  alone : in 
otlieis  by  the  council  and  a rabble  of  freemen, — 
its  creatures, — drawn  mainly  fiom  the  low'er  chrsses, 
and  having  no  title  to  represent  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  lienee  important  municipal 
powers  were  often  intrusted,  under  Local  Acts,  to 
independent  commissionei's,  in  whom  the  inhabiUmts 
had  confidence.®  Even  the  administration  of  justice 
was  tainted  by  suspicions  of  political  partiality.'* 
Borough  magistrates  were  at  once  incompetent,  and 
exclu-sively  of  one  pai'ty ; and  juries  were  composed  of 
freemen,  of  the  same  close  connexion.  This  favoured 
class  also  enjoyed  trading  privileges,  which  provokenl 
jealousy  and  fettei'ed  commerce.® 

But  the  worst  abuse  of  these  corrupt  bodies,  was 
that  which  too  long  secured  their  impunity.  They 
were  the  strongholds  of  Parhamentaiy  interest  and 
corruption.  The  electoral  jn'ivileges  which  they  had 
usurped,  or  had  acquired  by  charter,  were  convenient 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  both  the  political  parties, 
who  were  contending  for  power.  In  many  of  the 
corporate  towns  the  representation  was  as  much  at  the 
disposd  of  particular  families,  as  that  of  nomination 
borouglis : in  others  it  was  purchased  by  opulent 

* !!(■]>.  of  Comm,,  p.  JO.  Ihu!.,  20—29,  39. 

> Ihi,!.,  31,  40,  47,  4S.  » 40. 

» Uid.,  4!i. 
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partisiliis,  wliom  both  parties  welcomed  to  their  ranks. 
In  others,  again,  wliere  freemen  enjoyed  the  franchise, 
it  was  secured  by  bribeiy,  in  which  the  corporations 
too  often  became  the  most  active  agents, — not  scrupling 
even  to  apply  their  trust  fimds  to  the  corruption  of 
electors.^  The  fieemen  were  generally  needy  and 
corrupt,  and  inferior,  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  respect- 
abihtj’,  to  the  other  inhabitants^ : but  they  often  had 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  franchise ; and  whenever  a 
general  election  was  anticipated,  large  additions  were 
made  to  their  numbers.*  The  freedom  of  a city  was 
valued  according  to  the  length  of  the  candidate’s  pur’se. 
Corporations  were  safe  so  long  as  society  was  content 
to  tolerate  the  notorious  abuses  of  Pai-liamentary  repre- 
sentation. The  municipal  and  Parhamentaiy  organisa- 
tions were  inseparable  : both  were  the  instruments  by 
which  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  political  parties 
had  dispossessed  the  people  of  their  constitutional 
r ights ; and  they  stood  and  fell  together. 

The  Eefonn  Act  wrested  from  the  coi-porations 
their  exclusive  electoi-al  privileges,  and  restored  them 
to  the  people.  This  tiu-dy  act  of  retribution  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a commission  of 
inquiry,  which  roughly  exposed  the  manifold  abuses 
of  irr  esponsible  power,  wherever  it  had  been  suffered 
to  prevail.  And  in  1835,  Parliament  was  called  ujrou 
to  over-throw  tlrese  municipal  oligarchies.  The  mea- 
sure was  fitly  introduced  by  Lord  John  Eirssell,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
reform.'*  It  proposed  to  vest  the  municipal  franchise 
in  rated  inhabitants,  who  had  paid  poor-rates  within 
the  borough  for  three  years.  By  tliem  the  goveruing 

* Ucp.  of  Couun.,  45.  frei  nicn  eronted.) 

’ Ihid.,  M.  * J une  6th,  18:i6. — Hans.  Deb., 

’ Ibid.,  34,  35.  (Sco  table  of  3rd  hjer.,  xsviii.  541. 
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body,  consisting  of  a mayor  and  common  council,  were 
to  be  elected.  The  ancient  order  of  aldermen  was  to 
be  no  longer  maintained.  Tlie  pecuniary  rights  of 
existing  freemen  were  preserved,  during  their  lives  : 
but  their  municipal  franchise  was  superseded ; and  as 
no  new  freemen  were  to  be  created,  the  class  would  be 
eventually  extinguished.  Exclusive  rights  of  trading 
were  to  be  discontinued.  To  the  councils,  constituted 
so  as  to  secure  public  confidence,  more  extended  powers 
were  intrusted,  for  the  police  and  local  government  of 
the  town,  and  the  administration  of  justice ; while 
provision  was  made  for  the  pubhcity  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  proper  administration  of  their  funds,  and 
the  publication  and  audit  of  their  accounts. 

No  effective  opposition  could  be  offered  to  the  general 
principles  of  this  measure.  The  propriety  of  restoring 
the  rights  of  self-government  to  the  people,  and  sweep- 
ing away  the  corruptions  of  ages,  was  generally 
admitted : but  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  give 
further  protection  to  existing  rights,  and  to  modify 
the  popular  character  of  the  measure.  These  e§brts, 
ineffectual  in  the  Commons,  were  successful  in  the 
Lords.  Counsel  were  heard,  and  witnesses  examined, 
on  behalf  of  several  of  the  corporations : but  the 
main  principles  of  the  bill  were  not  contested.  Im- 
portant amendments,  however,  were  inserted.  The 
pecuniary  rights  and  parliamentary  franchise  of  free- 
men received  more  ample  protection.  With  a view 
to  modify  the  democratic  constitution  of  tlie  councils, 
a property  qualification  was  required  for  town  coun- 
^cillors ; and  aldermen  were  introduced  into  the  council, 
to  be  elected  for  life ; the  first  aldermen  being  chosen 
from  the  existing  body  of  aldermen.^  These  amend- 
• Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xii.  420,  480,  679,  Ac. 
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ments  were  considered  by  ministers  and  the  Commons, 
in  a spirit  of  concession  and  compromise.  The  more 
zealous  advocates  of  popular  rights  urged  their  uncon- 
ditional rejection,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  bill : but 
more  temperate  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  amend- 
ments were  accepted  with  modifications.  A qualification 
for  councillors  was  agreed  to,  but  in  a less  invidious  form : 
aldenueu  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  instead  of  for 
life ; and  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  existing  aldermen 
was  not  insisted  on.^  And  thus  was  passed  a popular 
measure,  second  in  importance  to  the  Eeform  Act  alone.* 

The  municipal  bodies  which  it  created,  if  less  popular 
than  under  the  original  scheme,  were  yet  founded  upon 
a wide  basis  of  representation,  which  has  since  been 
further  extended.®  Local  self-government  was  effectually 
restored.  Elected  rulers  have  since  generally  secured 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents  : municipal  office 
has  become  an  object  of  honourable  ambition  to  public- 
spirited  townsmen ; and  local  administration, — if  not  free 
from  abuses'*, — has  been  exercised  under  responsibility 
and  popular  control.  And  further,  the  enjoyment  of 
mimicipal  franchises  has  encoxuaged  and  kept  alive  a 
.spirit  of  political  freedom,  in  the  inhabitants  of  toAvns. 

One  ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted  from  this  Corpom- 
general  measure  of  refoan, — the  corporation  of  the  i^don. 
City  of  London.  It  was  a municipal  principality, — of 
great  antiquity,  of  wide  jurisdiction,  of  ample  property 
and  revenues, — and  of  composite  organisation.  Dis- 
tinguished for  its  public  spirit,  its  independent  influence 
had  often  been  the  bulwark  of  popular  rights.  Its 

' Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  ixx.  * See  Reports  of  Lords’  Com- 
1132,  1194,  13.33.  mittees  on  Kates  and  Mimicipal 

* 6 & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  76.  Franchise,  1860,  and  ElectiTe  Fran- 

• Municipal  Corporations  Act,  chise,  1860. 

1860,  22  Vict  c.  36. 
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magistrates  had  braved  the  resentment  of  kings  and 
Parliaments : its  citizens  had  been  foremost  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  rehgious  liberty.  Its  traditions  were 
associated  with  the  histoiy  and  glories  of  England. 
Its  civic  potentates  had  entertained,  with  princely 
splendour,  kings,  conquerors,  ambassadoi’s  and  states- 
men. Its  wealth  and  stateliness,  its  noble  old  Guild- 
hall and  antique  psigeantry,  were  famous  throughout 
Europe.  It  united,  like  an  ancient  monarchy,  the 
memories  of  a past  age,  with  the  pride  and  power  ot 
a living  institution. 

Sueh  a corporation  as  this  could  not  be  lightly 
touched.  The  constitution  of  its  governing  body  : its 
powerful  companies,  or  guilds : its  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  : its  varied  municipal  functions  : its 
peculiar  customs : its  extended  powers  of  load  taxation, 
— all  the.se  demanded  careful  enquiry  and  consideration. 
It  was  not  until  1837  tliat  the  commissionei's  were 
able  to  prepare  their  report ; and  it  wa.s  long  before 
any  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  municipality 
was  proposed.  However  superior  to  the  close  cor- 
porations which  Parliament  had  recently  condemned, 
many  defects  and  abuses  needed  correction.  Some  of 
these  the  coiq^jration  itself  proceeded  to  corrc*ct ; and 
others  it  sought  to  remedy,  in  1852,  by  means  of  a 
private  bill.  In  1853,  another  commis.sion  of  eminent 
men  was  appointed,  whose  able  report  formed  tlie 
basis  of  a goveniment  maasure  in  1856.'  This  bill, 
however,  was  not  proceeded  with ; nor  have  later 
maisures,  for  the  same  purpose,  hitherto  been  accepted 
by  Parliament. Yet  it  cimnot  be  doubted  that  this 

' Sir  George  Grey,  April  1st,  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  exh-iii.  738;  Sir 
1850. — Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxli.  George  lajwis,  1850  and  1800.  Ibid., 
3M.  cliv.  040 ; clvi.  282. 

’ Six  George  Grey,  1858. — Hons. 
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great  iustitution  will  be  eventually  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  recognised  principles  of  free  municipal 
government. 

The  histoiy  of  municipal  corporations  in  Scotland  Gorimm- 
re.sembles  that  of  England,  in  its  leading  characteristics.  Seotiami. 
The  royal  burghs,  being  the  property  of  the  crown,  itoyai 
were  the  first  to  receive  corporate  privileges.  The 
earlier  burgesses  were  tenants  of  the  crown,  with 
whom  were  afterwards  associated  the  trades  or  crafts 
of  the  place,  which  comprised  the  main  body  of  inha- 
bitants. In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  constitution  of 
these  municipalities  appears  to  have  become  popular ; 
and  the  groAvbig  influence  and  activity  of  the  com- 
monalty excited  the  jealousy  of  more  powerful  inte- 
rests.^ The  latter,  without  waiting  for  the  tedious  ex- 
pedient of  usurpation,  obtained  an  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1469,  which  deprived  the  burgesses  of 
their  electoral  rights,  and  established  a close  principle 
of  self-election.  The  old  council  of  every  burgh  was 
to  choose  the  new  council  for  the  year,  and  tlie  two 
councils  together,  with  one  person  representing  each 
craft,  were  to  elect  the  burgh  officers.^ 

Municipal  privileges  Avere  also  granted  to  other  othor 
burghs,  under  the  patronage  of  territorial  nobles,  or 
the  church.  The  rights  of  burges.ses  varied  in  difTerent 
places : but  they  were  generally  dependent  upon  their 
patrons. 

Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  municipalities  had  close  cha- 
enjoyed  for  centuries  the  least  pretence  of  a popular 
constitution.  Their  property  and  revenues,  their  rights 
of  local  taxation,  their  patronage,  their  judicature,  and 
the  election  of  representatives  in  Parliament,  were  all 
vested  in  small  self-elected  bodies.  The  administration 

' Rop.  of  Commrs.,  1835,  p.  18.  ® Scots  Act'i,  1400,  c.  6. 
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of  these  important  trusts  was  characterised  by  the  same 
abuses  as  those  of  English  corporations.  The  property 
was  corruptly  alienated  and  despoiled : sold  to  nobles 
and  other  favoured  persons, — sometimes  even  to  the 
provost  himself, — at  inadequate  prices  : lea-scd  at  no- 
minal rents  to  members  of  the  council ; and  impro- 
vidently  charged  ■noth  debts.  ^ Tlie  revenues  were 

wasted  by  extravagant  salaries, — jobbing  contracts, — 
public  works  executed  at  an  exorbitant  cost, — and  civic 
entertainments.*  By  such  maladministration  several 
burghs  were  reduced  to  insolvency.®  Charitable  funds 
were  wasted  and  misapplied^ : the  patronage,  distributed 
among  the  ruling  families,  was  grossly  abused.  Incom- 
petent persons,  and  even  boys,  were  appointed  to  offices 
of  trust.  At  Forfar,  an  idiot  performed  for  twenty  years 
the  res^nsible  duties  of  town  clerk.  Lucrative  offices 
were  sold  by  the  councils.®  Judicature  was  exercised 
without  fitness  or  responsibility.  The  representation 
formed  part  of  the  narrow  parliamentary  organisation 
by  which  Scotland,  like  her  sister  kingdoms,  was  then 
governed. 

Many  of  these  abuses  were  notorious  at  an  early 
period ; and  the  Scottish  Parliament  frequently  inter- 
posed to  restrain  them.®  They  continued,  however,  to 
flourish  ; and  were  exposed  by  parliamentary  enquiries 
in  1793,  and  again  in  1819,  and  the  two  following 
years.’  The  latter  were  followed  by  an  Act  in  1822, 
regulating  the  accounts  and  administration  of  the  royal 
burglis,  checking  the  expenditure,  and  restraining  abuses 

» Rep.,  1836,  p.  80.  ‘ Rep.,  1820,  p.  4;  B«i,1835,p.07. 

> Rep.,  1821,  p.  14;  Rep.,  1836,  • Scota  AcU,  1401,  e.  10;  1603, 

p.  34.  c.  30,  37  ; 16.36,  c.  35 ; 1603,  c.  30  ; 

’Rep.,  1810,  p.  16,  23;  Jiid.,  1603,  c.  45;  Rep.  of  1836,  p.  22 — 
1835,  p.  30.  28. 

■*  Rep.,  1810,  p.  23 ; lin'd.,  1835,  ’ Rep.  of  Comm.  Committees, 

p.  38,  1810, 1820,  and  1821. 
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in  the  sale  and  leasing  of  property,  and  the  contracting 
of  debts.  ^ But  it  was  reserved  for  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  to  deal  with  the  greatest  evil,  and  the  first 
cause  of  all  other  abuses  — the  close  constitution  of 
these  burghs.  The  Scotch  Eeform  Act  had  already 
swept  away  the  electoral  monopoly  which  had  placed 
the  entire  representation  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  and  a few  individuals ; and  in  the 
following  year,  the  ten  pound  franchise  was  introduced 
as  the  basis  of  new  mimicipal  constitutions.  The 
system  of  self-election  was  overthrown,  and  popular 
government  restored.  The  people  of  Scotland  were 
impatient  for  this  remedial  measure ; and,  the  abuses 
of  the  old  corporate  bodies  being  notorious.  Parliament 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  reports  of  commissioners 
appointed  to  enquire  into  them : but  proceeded  at  once 
to  provide  a remedy.  The  old  fabric  of  municipal 
administration  fell  without  resistance,  and  almost  in 
silence : its  only  defence  being  found  in  the  protest  of 
a solitary  peer.* 

In  the  corporations  of  Ireland,  popular  rights  had 
been  recognised,  at  least  in  form, — though  the  peculiar 
condition  of  that  country  had  never  been  favourable  to 
their  exercise.  Even  the  charters  of  James  I.,  designed 
to  narrow  the  foundations  of  corporate  authority, 
usually  incorporated  the  inhabitants,  or  commonalty  of 
boroughs.®  The  ruling  bodies,  however,  having  the 
power  of  admitting  freemen,  whether  resident  or  not, 
readUy  appropriated  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
local  administration.  In  the  greater  number  of  bo- 
roughs, the  council,  or  other  ruling  body,  was  prac- 
tically self-elected.  The  freemen  either  had  no  rights, 

‘ 3 Goo.  rv.  c.  01.  676  : 3 & 4 Will.  IV,  c.  76,  77. 

’ liana.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xx.  663 — • Rep.  of  Commra.,  1836,  p.  7. 
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or  were  debarred,  by  usurpation,  from  assertiu"  them. 
In  otlier  boroiigiis,  where  the  riglits  of  freemen  were 
acknowledged,  the  council  Avere  able  to  override  the 
inhabitants  by  the  voices  of  non-resident  freemen, — 
their  own  nominees  and  creatures.  Close  self-election, 
and  irresponsible  power,  were  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
the  corporations  of  Ireland.^  In  many  boroughs,  ]>a- 
ti'ons  fille<I  the  council  with  their  oivn  dependents,  and 
exercised  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  property, 
revenues,  and  government  of  the  municipality. 

It  were  tedious  to  recount  the  more  vulgar  abuses  of 
this  system.  C<iq)orate  estates  appropriated,  or  irregu- 
larly acquired  by  patrons,  and  othem  in  authority : 
leases  corruptly  granted  : debts  recklessly  contractcil  : 
excessive  tolls  levied,  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  : exclusive  traduig  privileges 
enjoyed  by  freemen,  to  the  detriment  of  other  iidia- 
bitants  : the  monopoly  of  patronage  by  a few  families  : 
the  sacrifice  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
to  the  particular  interests  of  individuals  ; such  ivcre 
the  natural  results  of  close  government  in  Ireland,  as 
elsewhere.®  The  proper  duties  of  local  government 
were  neglected  or  abused ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
jirincipal  towns  wei'e  obliged  to  seek  more  efficient 
powers  for  paiung,  lighting,  and  police,  under  separate 
boards  constituted  by  local  Acts,  or  by  a general 
measure  of  1828,  enacted  for  that  puipose.^  But  there 
Avere  constitutional  evils  greater  than  these.  Corporate 
toAvns  returned  members  to  Parliament;  and  the  pa- 
trons, usuqiing  the  franchises  of  the  people,  reduced 
them  to  nomination  boroughs.  But,  above  all.  Catho- 
lics Avere  everyAvhere  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 

’ Itep.  of  Commrs.,  p.  13 — 18.  ’ 9 Geo.  IV.  c.  82  ; Itpp.  of 

’ Ibid.,  17 — 38.  Commrs.,  p.  21. 
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municipal  government.  Tlie  remedial  law  of  1793, 
wliich  restored  their  rights was  illusoiy.  Not  only 
were  they  still  denied  a voice  in  the  council : but  even 
admission  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  birthplaces. 
A narrow  and  exclusive  interest  prevailed, — in  politics, 
m local  administration,  and  in  trade, — over  Catholic 
communities,  however  numerous  and  iniportimt.'^  Ca- 
tholics could  liave  no  confidence  eitlier  in  the  manage- 
ment of  municipal  trusts,  or  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Among  their  own  townsmen,  their  faith  liad 
made  them  outlaws. 

The  Eeform  Act  established  a new  elective  franchise 
on  a wider  basis ; and  the  legislature  soon  afterwards 
addressed  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  evils  of  mu- 
nicipal misgovernment  But  the  Irish  corporations  were 
not  destined  to  fall,  like  the  Scotch  burghs,  without  a 
stniggle. 

In  1835,  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  introduced 
a bill  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Irish  corpora- 
tions, upon  the  same  principles  as  tliose  already 
apphed  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  without  much  discussion  : 
but  was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  Lords,  on  account 
of  the  late  period  of  the  session.®  In  the  foUowuig 
year  it  was  renewed,  with  some  modifications  * : when 
it  encountered  new  obstacles.  The  Protestant  party  in 
Ireland  were  suffering  under  grave  discouragements. 
Catholic  emancipation  and  Parliamentary  refonn  had 
overthrown  their  dominion : their  church  was  impo- 
verished by  the  refusal  of  tithes,  and  threatened  with 
an  appropriation  of  her  revenues ; and  now  their 


' 33  Ooo.  IIL  c.  21  (Irish).  ’ Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxx.  230, 
Supray  p.  340.  014,  &c. 

* Rep.  of  Conirars.,  p.  10.  * Ibirl.y  xxxi.  400,  1019. 
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ancient  citadels,  the  coqiorations,  were  invested.  Here 
they  determined  to  take  their  stand.  Their  leaders, 
however,  unable  opeidy  to  raise  this  issue,  combated 
the  measure  on  other  grounds.  Adverting  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  they  claimed  an  excep- 
tional form  of  local  government.  Hitherto,  it  was  said, 
all  local  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  one  exclu- 
sive party.  Popular  election  would  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  another  party,  no  less  dominant.  If  the 
former  system  had  caused  distrust  in  local  government 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  proposetl 
sy.stem  would  cause  equal  jealousy  on  tlie  other  side. 
Catholic  ascendency  would  now  be  tlie  rule  of  muni- 
cipal government.  Nor  was  there  a middle  class  in 
Heland  equal  to  the  functions  proposed  to  be  intrusted 
to  them.  The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Protestants 
would  be  overborne  and  outnumbered  by  an  inferior 
class  of  Catholic  townsmen.  It  was  denied  that 
boroughs  had  ever  enjoyed  a popular  franchise.  The 
corporations  prior  to  James  I.  had  been  founded  as 
outworks  of  English  authority,  among  a hostile  people  ; 
and  after  that  period,  as  citadels  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency. It  was  further  urged  that  few  of  the  Irish 
boroughs  required  a municipal  organisation.  On 
these  grounds  Sir  llobert  Peel  and  the  opposition 
proposed  a fundamental  change  in  the  ministerial 
scheme.  They  consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  old 
corporations : but  declined  to  establish  new  municipal 
bodies  in  their  place.  They  proposed  to  provide  for 
the  local  administration  of  justice  by  sheriffs  and 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  crown : to  vest  all 
corporate  property  in  royal  commissioners,  for  dis- 
tribution for  municipal  purposes;  and  to  intrust  the 
police  and  local  government  of  towns  to  boards 
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elected  under  the  General  Lighting  and  Watching  Act 
of  1828.1 

The  Commons  woidd  not  listen  to  proposals  for 
denying  municipal  government  to  Ireland,  and  vesting 
local  authority  in  oflBcers  appointed  by  the  crown : but 
the  Lords  eagerly  accepted  them ; and  the  bill  was 
lost.* 

In  the  following  year,  a similar  measure  was  again  bui  of 
passed  by  the  Commons,  but  miscarried  in  the  other 
House  by  reason  of  delays,  and  the  king’s  death.  In 
1838,  the  situation  of  parties  and  the  determined  resis-  BiUof 

^ I 1838— 9» 

tance  of  the  Lords  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  government, 
brought  about  concessions  and  compromise.  Ministers, 
by  abandoning  the  principle  of  appropriation,  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  Church  revenues,  at  length  attained  a settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question ; and  it  was  understood  that 
the  Lords  would  accept  a corporation  bill.  Yet  in  this 
and  the  following  years  the  two  Houses  disagreed  upon 
the  municipal  franchise  and  other  provisions ; and  again 
the  ministerial  measures  were  abandoned.  In  1840,  a Bill  of 
sixth  bill  was  introduced,  in  which  large  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Lords.®  Further  amendments,  how- 
ever, were  introduced  by  their  lordships,  which  ministers 
and  the  Commons  were  constrained  to  accept.  The 
tedious  controversy  of  six  years  was  at  length  closed : 
but  the  measure  virtually  amounted  to  a scheme  of 
municipal  disfranchisement. 

Ten  corporations  only  were  reconstituted  by  the  bill,  i™** 
with  a ten  pound  franchise.  Fifty-eight  were  abolished^ : tion*  Act, 
but  anyborough  with  a population  exceeding  3000  might 

* Debates  on  second  reading, Feb.  96.3,  &c. 

29tb,  and  on  Lord  F.  Egerton’s  in-  • Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  U.  041 ; 
struction,  March  7th. — flans.  Deb.,  liii.  1160;  Iv.  183,  1216. 

3rd  Ser.,  xxxi.  1050,  1308.  * Schedules  B and  C of  Act. 

* Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xxxiv. 
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obtain  a charter  of  incoq)oration.  The  local  alTairs  and 
l>roperty  of  boroughs,  deprived  of  coiporations,  were  to 
be  tinder  the  management  of  commissioners  elected 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Lighting  and 
Watching  Act,  or  of  the  poor-law  guardiansd  The 
measure  was  a compromise ; and,  however  imperfect  as 
a general  scheme  of  local  government,  it  at  least  cor- 
rected the  evils  of  the  old  system,  and  closed  an 
irritating  contest  between  tw’o  powerful  parties, 
ifloa!  im-  The  reconstitution  of  municiptil  corporations,  upon 
amrPoUco  a popular  basis,  hits  widely  extended  the  principle  of 
local  self-gf)vernment.  The  same  principle  has  been 
applied,  without  reserve,  to  the  management  of  other 
local  afl’airs.  Most  of  the  princijial  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  obtained  Local  Acts,  at  different  times, 
for  imjirovcinents,  — for  lighting,  paving,  and  police, 
— for  waterworks, — for  docks  and  harbours ; and  in 
these  measures,  the  principle  of  elected  and  responsible 
Ixiards  has  been  accepted  as  the  rule  of  local  adminis- 
tration. The  functions  exercised  under  those  Acts  are 
of  vast  importance,  not  only  to  the  loctdities  immediately 
concerned,  but  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  local  administration  of  Liverpool  resembles  that  of 
a maritime  state.  In  the  order  and  wise  government 
of  large  populations,  by  local  authority,  rests  the  general 
security  of  the  realm.  And  this  authority  is  every- 
where based  upon  representation  and  res[)onsibility. 
In  other  w'ords,  the  people  who  dw'ell  in  towns  have 
, been  permitted  to  govern  themselves. 
i»cai  Extensive  powers  of  admuiistration  have  also  been 

coraUtutod  intrusted  to  local  boards  constituted  under  general 
sUitutes  for  the  sanitary  regulation,  improvement,  and 
Acta.  police  of  towns  and  populous  districts.'**  Agam,  the 

' .'t  & 4 Viet.  c.  108.  * Public  Health  .\ct,  1848 
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same  principle  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  boards 
of  guardians  for  the  administration  of  the  new  poor 
laws,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  And  lastly,  in 
1855,  the  local  affairs  of  the  metropolis  were  intrusted 
to  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works, — a free  municipal 
assembly,  — elected  by  a popular  constituency,  and 
exercising  extended  powers  of  taxation  and  local 
management.^ 

The  sole  local  administration,  indeed,  which  has 
stiU  been  left  without  representation,  is  that  of 
counties  ; where  rates  are  levied  and  expenditure  sanc- 
tioned by  magistrates  appomted  by  the  crown.  Selected 
from  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  county  for  their 
position,  influence,  and  character,  the  magistracy  un- 
doubtedly afford  a virtual  representation  of  its  interests. 
The  foremost  men  as.semble  and  discuss  the  affairs  in 
which  they  have  themselves  the  greatest  concern : but 
the  principles  of  election  and  responsibility  are  wanting. 
This  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  1836  by  the  commission 
on  county  rates  ^ ; and  efforts  have  since  been  made, 
first  by  Mr.  Hume,®  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Iklilner 
Gibson^  to  introduce  responsibility  into  county  ad- 
ministration. It  was  proposed  to  establish  financial 
boards,  constituted  of  members  elected  by  boards  of 
guardians,  and  of  magistrates  chosen  by  themselves. 
To  the  representative  principle  itself  few  objections 


l/ocal  GoTcrnment  Act,  18.58 ; 
Toulmin  Smith's  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  18.58;  Glen's  l.aw  of 
I’uWic  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment ; Police  (Scotland)  Acts, 
18.50;  Towns’  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1800;  Police  and  Im- 
provement (Scotland)  Act,  1802, 
consolidating  previous  Acts. 

• Metrojmlis  Isical  Manapement 
Acts,  l8oo,  1802.  Toulmin  .Smith's 
Metropolis  Local  Management  .\ct. 


* The  Commissioners  said  : — “No 

other  tax  of  such  magnitude  is  laid 
upon  the  subject,  except  bv  his  re- 
presentatives.”   “ The  ad- 

ministration of  this  fund  is  the 
exercise  of  an  irresponsible  power 
intru.sted  to  a fluctuating  body.” 

’ In  1887  and  18;J0. — linns.  Deb., 
.5rd  Ser.,  cvi.  125. 

* In  1840,  and  subsequently. — 
IbiJ.,  cviii.  738. 
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were  offered : but  no  scheme  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  has  yet  found  favour  with  the  legislature. 

Counties  represent  the  aristocratic,  towis  the  de- 
mocratic, principles  of  our  constitution.  In  counties, 
territorial  power,  ancestral  honours,  family  connexions, 
and  local  traditions  have  dominion.  The  lords  of  the 
soil  still  enjoy  influence  and  respect,  little  less  than 
feudal.  Whatever  forms  of  administration  may  be 
established,  their  ascendency  is  secure.  Their  power 
is  founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  English  society: 
not  upon  laws  or  local  institutions.  In  towns,  power 
is  founded  upon  numbers  and  association.  The  middle 
classes, — descendants  and  representatives  of  the  stout 
burghers  of  olden  times,  — have  sway.  The  wealth, 
abilities , and  public  virtues  of  eminent  citizens  may 
clothe  them  with  influence : but  they  derive  authority 
from  the  free  suflfrages  of  their  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  they  dwell.  The  .social  differences  of  comities 
and  towns  have  naturally  affected  the  conditions  of  their 
local  administration  and  political  tendencies : but  both 
have  contributed,  in  different  ways,  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  state. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

COVEfiNMENT  OF  IHELAND  BEFOUE  THE  UNION  I THE  LEGISLATURE 

AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  I PROTESTANT  ASCENDENCY  I IRELAND  A 

dependency: — commercial  restrictions:  — the  volunteers:  — 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  INDEPENDENCE  GRANTED  1782  : — THE 

UNITED  IRISHMEN  AND  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS  : THE  REBELLION  OF 

1798: THE  union: ITS  BENEFITS  DEFERRED: FREEDOM  AND 

EQUALITY  FINALLY  ASSURED. 

We  have  seen  liberty  steadily  advancing,  in  every  form, 
and  under  every  aspect,  throughout  our  political  and 
religious  institutions.  And  nowhere  has  its  advance 
been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Ireland.  In  that 
country,  the  Enghsh  laws  and  constitution  had  been 
established  as  if  in  mocker}'.^  For  ages  its  people 
were  ruled,  by  a conquering  and  privileged  race,  as 
aliens  and  outlaws.^  Their  lands  were  wrested  from 
them : their  rights  trampled  under  foot : their  blood 
and  their  religion  proscribed.® 

Before  George  III.  commenced  his  reign,  the  dawn 
of  better  days  was  brightening  the  horizon ; yet,  what 
was  then  the  political  condition  of  his  Irish  subjects  ? 
They  were  governed  by  a Parliament,  whence  every 
Cathohe  was  excluded.  The  House  of  Lords  was  com- 
posed of  prelates  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  of  nobles 
of  the  same  faith, — owners  of  boroughs,  patrons  of 


* Leland,  Hist.,  i.  80,  &c.  j Plow-  Leland,  Prelim.  Discourse ; O’llal- 

den's  Hist,  i.  S3.  loran ; Moore ; and  a succinct  but 

Davis,  100,  109.  comprehensive  outline  by  llallam, 

• For  the  earlier  history  of  Ir'i-  Const.  Hist,  chap,  xviii. 
land,  see  Plowden,  i.  1 — 332  j 
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corporations,  masters  of  tlie  representation,  ami  in 
close  alliance  ■with  the  castle.'  The  House  of  Commons 
assumed  to  represent  the  country:  but  the  elective  fran- 
chise,— narrow  and  illusoiy  in  other  respects, — was 
wholly  denied  to  five-sixths  of  the  people*,  on  account 
of  their  religion.®  Every  vice  of  the  English  repre- 
sentative system  was  exaggerated  in  Ireland.  Nomi- 
nation boroughs  had  been  more  freely  created  by  the 
crown'* : in  towns,  the  members  were  returned  by 
patrons  or  close  coi^porations : in  counties,  by  great 
jiroprietors.  In  an  assembly  of  300,  twenty-five  lords 
of  the  soil  alone  returned  no  less  than  IIG  members.® 
A comparatively  small  number  of  jiatrons  returnc'd  a 
majority ; and,  acting  in  concert,  were  able  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  to  the  government.  So  well  were  their 
influence  and  tactics  recognised,  that  they  were  known 
as  the  “ rarliamentary  undertakers.”''  Thcim  Avas  not 
an  ambition  to  be  .satisfied  with  politicid  power  and 
ascendency:  they  claimed  more  tangible  rewards, — 
titles,  offices,  pensions, — for  themselves,  their  relatives 
and  dependents.  Self-interest  and  corruption  were  all 
but  universal,  in  the  entire  scheme  of  parliamentaiy 
government.  Two- thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  whom  the  government  generally  relied,  were  attached 
to  its  interest  by  offices,  pensions,  or  promises  of  prefer- 


* Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  i.  102. 

’ I’rininte  liouUer  admitted  that 
there  were  five  Catholica  to  one 
Protestant  in  tlio  reijm  of  (leorge 
II. — I’lowdeii’a  Hist.,  i.  200,  27l  j 
Grattan’s  Life,  i.  04. 

’ 2 Oeo.  I.  c.  19 ; 1 Geo.  H.  c. 
9.  S.  7. 

* Lcland,  ii.  4.37  ; Plowden’s 
Hist.,  i.  109  ; App.,  XV.  xvi. ; Carle’s 
Ormond,  i.  18;  lojrd  Mountmorre.s' 


Hist,  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  i. 
Kin,  &c.  ; Desiderata  Ciiriosa 
Ilihemiea,  ;108  ; Moore’s  Hist,,  iv. 
104. 

* Ma.>i.«ey  fon  the  authority  of  the 
Holton  .M8S.)  Hist.,  iii.  204.  See 
also  Wakefield’s  Statistical  and  Po- 
litical Account  of  Ireland,  ii.  .301. 

° Wilkin.son’s  .Survey  of  .South  of 
Indond,  57  ; .Vdolphtis’  Ili.st.,  i. 
101. 
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nicnt.‘  Patrons  and  nominees  alike  exacted  favours ; 
and  in  five-and-twenty  years,  the  Irish  pension  list  was 
trebled.^  Places  and  pensions,  the  price  of  parlia- 
mentary services,  were  publicly  bought  and  sold  in  the 
market.®  But  these  rewards,  however  lavishly  bestowed, 
failed  to  satisty  the  more  needy  and  prodigal,  whose 
fidelity  was  purchased  from  time  to  time  with  hard 
cash.^  Parliamentary  corruption  was  a recognised  in- 
stinment  of  government  : no  one  was  ashamed  of  it. 

Even  the  Speaker,  whose  office  should  have  raised  him 
above  the  low  intrigues  and  sordid  interests  of  faction, 
was  mainly  relied  upon  for  the  management  of  the 
House  of  Commons.®  And  this  corrupt  and  servile  Pariu- 
assombly,  once  entrusted  with  power,  might  continue  Expired 
to  abuse  it  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  not  subservient 
to  the  crown,  it  was  dissolved : but,  however  neglectful 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  it  was  finnly 
installed  as  their  master.  The  law  made  no  provision 
for  its  expiration,  save  on  the  demise  of  the  croivn  itself. 

Such  being  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  rights  of  The  «e- 
the  people  were  entrusted, — the  executive  power  was 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  those  who  corniptly  wielded 
its  authority.  The  lord  lieutenant,  selected  from  Eng- 
lish nobles  of  tlie  highest  rank,  was  generally  superior 
to  the  petty  objects  of  local  politicians  : but  he  Avas  in 
the  hands  of  a cabinet  consisting  of  men  of  the  dominant 
faction, — intent  upon  continuing  their  own  power, — 
and  ministering  to  the  ambition  and  insatiable  greed 
of  their  own  families  and  adherents.  Surrounded  by 

' riowden’g  Hist.,  i.  H(!0,  H"').  “ I’lowden’s  Hist.,  i.  304,  .378. 

Sec  also  analysis  of  the  ministerial  * I’lowden’s  Hist.,  i.  374 ; Irish 

majority  in  1784,  in  the  Bolton  Debates,  i.  1.39 ; Grattan’s  Life,  i. 

WS.S.,  Massey’s  Hist.,  iii.  2t>6.  97  ; Walpole’s  .loum.,  i.  .399. 

’ I’lowden's  Hist.,  i.  451  ; supra,  * Hardy’s  Life  of  Ix)rd  C’harle- 
Vol.  I.  217.  mont,  i.  88. 
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intrigues  and  troubles,  he  escaped  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  intolerable  thraldom  of  a residence  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  in  his  absence,  tliree  men  governed  tlie  country 
absolutely,  iis  lords  justices.  Contending  among  them- 
selves for  influence  and  patronage,  they  agreerl  in  main- 
Uiining  the  domination  of  a narrow  oligarchy,  and  the 
settled  policy  of  ProtesUint  ascendency.  * As  if  to 
mark  the  i)rinciples  of  such  a rule,  tlie  primate  bore 
the  foremost  place  in  tlie  administration  of  affairs.'^ 

The  proscription  of  Catholics  at  once  ensured  the 
power,  and  ministered  to  the  cupidity  of  the  ruling 
jiarty.  Every  judge,  every  magistrate,  every  officer, — 
civil,  militar}’  and  corjiorate, — was  a churchman.  No 
Catholic  could  practise  the  law®,  or  serve  upon  a jury. 
The  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  political  power, 
was  monojKjlised  by  ProtestauLs.  A small  junto  distri- 
buted among  their  select  band  of  followers  all  the 
honoui's  and  patronage  of  the  stata  Every  road  to 
ambition  was  closetl  against  Catholics, — the  bar,  the 
bench,  the  army,  the  senate,  and  the  magistracy.  And 
Protestant  nonconformists,  scarcely  inferior  in  uumbei's 
to  churchmen,  fared  little  better  than  Catholics.  They 
were,  indeed,  admitted  to  a place  in  the  legislature, 
but  they  were  excluded,  by  a Test  Act,  from  every  civil 
office,  from  the  army,  and  from  corporations  ; and,  even 
where  the  law  failed  to  disqualify  them,  they  might 
look  in  vain  for  promotion  to  a clique  who  discerned 
merit  in  none  but  churchmen.  Such  were  the  rights 
and  Uberties  of  the  Irish  people  ; and  such  the  character 
and  policy  of  their  rulers. 


’ Plowden’s  Hist.,  i.  370 ; Adol- 
phus’ Hist.,  159 — iOl  ; Grattan’s 
i.ife,  i.  97. 

^ On  tho  noco.<(.«inn  of  Gcorjre 
111.,  the  lords  justices  were  the 


primate,  Dr.  Stone,  Lord  .Shannon, 
a former  speakiT,  and  Mr.  I’oii- 
sonby,  then  holding  the  office  of 
.Sponkor. 

’ I’lowdeu’s  Hist.,  i.  271. 
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And  while  the  internal  polity  of  Ireland  was  exclusive,  Suwai- 
illiberal,  and  coiTupt : the  country,  in  its  relations  to 
England,  still  bore  the  marks  of  a conquered  province. 

The  Parliament  was  not  a free  legislature,  with  ample  govem- 
jurisdiction  in  making  laws  and  voting  taxes.  By  one 
of  “Poynings’  Acts,”^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  not  summoned  until  the  Acts  it  was 
called  upon  to  pass  had  already  been  approved  and 
certified,  under  the  great  seal,  in  England.  Such  Acts 
it  might  discuss  and  reject,  but  could  not  amend.  This 
restriction,  however,  was  aftenvards  relaxed ; and  laws 
were  certifial,  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  opening 
of  Parliament.^  Parliament  could  say  “ aye  ” or  “ no  ” 
to  the  edicts  of  the  crown  : but  could  originate  nothing 
itself.  Even  money  bills  were  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mons in  the  same  imperial  form.  Soon  after  the  revo- 
lution, the  Commons  had  vainly  contended  for  the 
privilege  of  originating  grants  to  the  crown,  like  their 
English  prototypes  : but  their  presumption  was  rebuked 
by  the  chief  governor,  and  the  claim  pronounced  un- 
founded by  the  judges  of  both  countrics.“  * The  rejec- 
tion of  a money  bill  was  also  visited  with  rebuke  and 
protest.^ 

The  Irish  Parliament,  however,  released  itself  from 
this  close  thraldom  by  a procedure  more  consonant 
with  English  usage,  and  less  openly  obnoxious  to 
their  independence.  Heads  of  bills  were  prepared  by 
either  House,  and  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
Ireland,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  the  king, 
or  withheld  at  their  pleasure.  If  approved  by  His 

’ 10  Ilenrv  c.  4 (Irish).  ii.  142,  184. 

’ .3  & 4 Philip  and  Mary,  c.  4 ^ In  1602. — Com.  Joum.  (Ire- 

(Irish);  Lord  Mountmorres’ Hist,  of  land),  ii.  36;  Lord  Mountmorrea’ 

Irish  Pari.,  i.  48 — 60 ; Blackstone’s  Hist.,  i.  64  ; Hardy’s  Life  of  Lord 
Comm.  (Kerr),  1,  84.  Charlemont,  i.  240. 

■'  Lord  Mountmorres’  Hist.,  i.  47 ; 
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Majesty,  witli  or  without  amendment^  they  were  re- 
turned to  tlie  Uouse  in  whicli  they  liad  been  proposed, 
where  they  were  read  three  times,  but  could  not  be 
amended.^  The  crown,  however,  relinquished  no  part 
of  its  prerogative  ; and  money  bills  continued  to  be 
transmitted  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  were  accepted 
by  the  Commons.* 

These  restrictions  were  marks  of  the  dependence  of 
the  legislature  upon  the  crown  : other  laws  and  customs 
proclaimed  its  subordination  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. That  imperial  senate  asserted  and  exercised  the 
right  of  passing  laws  “ to  bind  the  people  and  kingdom 
of  Ireland ; ” and  in  the  sixth  of  George  I.  passed  an  Act 
exjilicitly  affirming  this  right,  in  derogation  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  national  council  sitting  in  Dubhn.^ 
Its  judicature  was  equally  overborne.  The  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  fiisst 
adjudged  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  highc>st  court 
of  appeal  in  England,  and  then  cxpre.ssly  superseded  and 
annulled  by  a statute  of  the  English  Parliament.  * The 
legislature  of  Heland  was  that  of  a British  dependency. 
Whether  such  a Parliament  were  free  or  not,  may  have 
little  concerned  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  owed  it  nothing  but  bondage : but  the 
national  pride  was  stung  by  a sense  of  inferiority  and 
dei)endenco. 

The  subordination  of  L-eland  was  further  testified 
in  another  fonn,  at  once  galling  to  her  pride,  and 
injurious  to  her  prosperity.  To  satisfy  the  jealous 

* Lord  Mmmtmorres’ Hist.,  i.  68,  Joum.  (England),  June  27th  and 
C3  ; Plowden'e  Hist.,  i.  605,  n.  .‘tOtli,  l(i08  ; Pari.  Hist.,  v.  1181; 

’ In  1700  a Bill  was  so  trans-  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  214;  Statute  0 
mitted  and  passed. — Grattan’s  Life,  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 
i.  67.  0 Goo.  I.  c.  5. — Pari.  Hist.,  vii. 

• 10  Henry  VII.  c.  22  (Irish) ; 012 ; Lord  Mountniorres’  Hist.,  i. 
Carte’s  I.ife  of  ( )miond,  iii.  66;  Lord  330. 

Mountniorres’  Hist.,  i.  300;  Comm. 
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instincts  of  Englisli  traders,  her  commerce  had  been 
crippled  witli  intolerable  prohibitions  and  restraints. 
The  export  of  her  produce  and  manufactures  to 
England  was  nearly  interdicted  : all  ilirect  trade  wth 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  ])rohibited. 
Evcrj’^  device  of  protc'ctivc  and  proliibitory  duties  had 
been  resorted  to,  for  ensuring  a monojioly  to  English 
commerce  and  manufactures.  Ireland  was  impo- 
verished, that  English  traders  should  be  enriched.^ 

Such  were  the  laws  and  government  of  Ireland  when 
George  III.  succc*eded  to  its  crown  ; and  for  many 
years  afterwards.  Already  a “patriot”  party  had  arisen 
to  expose  the  wrongs  of  their  countrj^,  and  advocate  her 
claims  to  equality  : but  hitherto  their  cflbrts  had  been 
vain.  A new  era,  however,  was  now  about  to  open  ; 
and  a century  of  remedial  legislation  to  be  commenced, 
for  rc[)airing  the  evils  of  past  misgovernment 

One  of  the  first  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  Ireland  was  a more  constant  residence  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  The  mischievous  rule  of  the  lords  justices 
wiis  thus  abated,  and  even  the  inlluence  of  the  Barha- 
mentary  undertakera  impaired  : but  the  viceroy  was 
still  fetteix'd  by  his  e.xclusive  cabinet''* 

Attempts  were  made  so  early  as  17G1  to  obtain  a sep- 
tennial Act  for  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  tlie  passing  of 
an  octennial  bill,  in  17G8.**  Without  popular  riglits  of 
election,  this  new  law  was  no  great  security  for  freedom. 


’ .32  Charles  II.  c.  2,  prohibitol 
the  export  of  cattle,  sheqi,  and  live 
stock;  10  & II  Will.  III.  c.  10,  in- 
terdicted the  export  of  wool ; and 
other  statntc.s  impo.scd  similar  re- 
straints. See  I’arl.  lli-^t.,  xix.  1100, 
rl  ; .Swift’s  Tract  on  Irish 
Manufttcturc.s  1720;  tVorks,  vii. 
In ; Short  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireiiind,  1727. — Hid.,  .‘124. 


’ -Adolphus’  Ili.st.,  i.  .3.31. 

’ This  dill'erence  between  the  law 
of  the  two  countries  wa-s  introduced 
to  prevent  the  confusion  of  a general 
election,  on  both  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel, at  the  same  time. — Waljade's 
-Mem.,  iii.  loii  ; I.ord  Chestertield’s 
Letters,  iv.  40S  ; I’lowilen’s  Hist.,  i. 
;i.'>2,  387 ; Hardy’s  Lift!  of  Lord 
Charleniont,  i.  248—  201. 
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but  it  disturbed,  early  in  tlie  reign  of  a young  king,  the 
indefinite  lease  of  power,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  a corrupt 
confederacy  ; while  discussion  and  popular  sentiments 
were  beginning  to  exercise  greater  influence  over  the 
legislature. 

A new  Parliament  was  called,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  in  which  the  country  party  gained  ground.  The 
government  vainly  attempted  to  supplant  the  undertakers 
in  the  management  of  the  Commons,  and  were  soon 
brought  into  conflict  with  that  assembly.  The  Commons 
rejected  a money  bill  “ because  it  did  not  take  its  rise 
in  that  House ; ” and  in  order  to  prove  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  withhold  supplies  from  the  crown,  they  made 
a more  liberal  provision  than  had  been  demanded.  The 
lord  lieutenant,  however,  Lord  Townshend,  marked  his 
displeasure  at  tliis  proceeding,  by  proroguing  Parliament 
as  soon  as  the  supplies  were  voted ; and  protesting 
against  the  vote  and  resolution  of  the  Commons,  as  a 
violation  of  the  law,  and  an  invasion  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  crown.^  So  grave  was  this  difference,  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  suspended  the  further  sitting  of  Parha- 
ment,  by  repeated  prorogations,  for  fourteen  months  ^ — 
a proceeding  which  did  not  escape  severe  animadversion 
in  the  English  Parliament.®  Parliament,  when  at  length 
reassembled,  proved  not  more  tractable  than  before. 
In  December  1771,  the  Commons  rejected  a money  bill 
because  it  had  been  altered  in  England^ ; and  again  in 


■ Lords’  Joum.  (Ireland),  5v. 
SJIS.  The  lord  lieutenant,  not  con- 
tented with  this  speech  on  the  pro- 
rogation, further  entered  a separate 
protest  in  the  Lords’  Journal. — 
Commons’  Journal  (Ireland),  Tiii. 
.asa ; Debates  of  I’arliament  of 
Ireland,  i.x.  181 ; I’lowden’s  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  i.  300 ; ii.  251  ; Grat- 
tan’s Mem.,i.08 — 101;  l.iord  Mounf- 
monra’  Hist.,  i.  54;  Hardy's  Life 


of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  290. 

’ From  Dec.  20th,  1700,  till 
Fob.  20th,  1771  ; Comm.  Joum. 
(Ireland),  viii.  354 ; I’lowden's 
Illst.,  i.  401. 

* Mr.  O.  M.  Walsingham,  May 
3rd,  1770 ; Pari.  Hi.st.,  t.  300. 

* Comm.  Journ.  (Ireland),  viii. 
407  ; Adolphus,  ii.  14 ; Life  of 
Grattan,!.  174  — 185. 
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1773,  pursued  the  same  course,  for  the  like  reason,  in 
regard  to  two  other  money  bills.'  In  1775,  having  con- 
sented to  the  withdrawal  of  four  thousand  troops  from 
the  Irish  establishment,  it  refused  to  allow  them  to  be 
replaced  by  Protestant  troops  from  England'', — a resolu- 
tion which  evinced  the  growing  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence. And  in  the  same  year,  having  agreed  upon 
the  heads  of  two  money  bills®,  which  were  returned  by 
the  British  cabinet  with  amendments,  they  resented  this 
interference  by  rejecting  the  bills  and  initiating  others, 
not  without  public  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue.^ This  first  octennial  Parliament  exhibited  other 
signs  of  an  intractable  temper,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1776.®  Nor  did  government  venture  to  meet  the  new 
Parliament  for  nearly  eighteen  months.® 

In  the  meantime,  causes  superior  to  the  acts  of  a 
government,  the  efforts  of  patriots,  and  the  combina- 
tions of  parties,  were  rapidly  advancing  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.  The  American  colonies  had  resented 
restrictions  upon  their  trade,  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  mother  country ; and  were  now  in  revolt 
against  the  rule  of  England.  Who  could  fail  to  detect 
the  parallel  between  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  America  ? 
The  patriots  accepted  it  as  an  encouragement,  and 
their  rulers  as  a warning.  The  painful  condition  of 
the  people  was  also  betraying  the  consequences  of  a 
selfish  and  illiberal  policy.  The  population  had  in- 
creased with  astonishing  fecundity.  Their  cheap  and 


' Dec.  27th,  1773 : Comm.  Journ. 
(Ireland),  iz.  74. 

’ Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  ix. 
22.3  ; Grattan’s  Life,  1.  208. 

’ Viz.,  a Bill  for  additional  duties 
on  heer,  tobacco,  &c. ; and  another, 
imposing  stamp  duties. 

* Dec.  21,  1/75;  Comm.  Joum., 
Ireland,  ix.  244  ; I’lowden’s  Hist., 


i.  435. 

‘ Plowden’s  Hist.,  i.  441. 

• The  old  Parliament  ■was  pro- 
rogued in  June,  1770,  and  after- 
wards dissolved : the  new  Parlia- 
ment did  not  meet  till  October  1 4th, 
1777. — Comm.  Joum.,  ix.  280,  &c. 
Plowden’s  Hist.,  i.  441. 
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ready  food,  the  potato, — and  their  simple  wants,  below 
the  standard  of  civilised  life, — removed  all  restraints 
upon  the  multiplication  of  a vigorous  and  hardy  race. 
Wars,  famine,  and  emigration  had  failed  to  arrest 
their  progress  ; but  misgoverument  had  deprived  them 
of  the  means  of  employment.  Their  country  was  rich 
in  all  the  gifts  of  God, — fertile,  abounding  with  rivers 
and  harbours,  and  adapted  alike  for  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  But  her  agriculture  was 
ruined  by  absentee  landlords,  negligent  and  unskilful 
tenants,  half  civilised  cottiers  ; and  by  restraints  upon 
the  free  export  of  her  produce.  Her  manufactures 
and  commerce, — the  natural  resources  of  a growing 
population, — were  crushed  by  the  jcidousy  of  English 
rivals.  To  the  ordinary  restraints  upon  her  industry 
was  added,  in  1770,  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  pro- 
visions.^ And  while  the  industry  of  the  people  was 
repressed  by  bad  laws,  it  was  burthened  by  the  profu- 
sion and  venality  of  a corrupt  government.  What 
could  be  expected  in  such  a country,  but  a wretched, 
ignorant,  and  turbulent  pca-santry,  and  agrarian  outrage  ? 
These  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
American  war,  followed  by  hostilities  with  France.* 
The  English  ministers  and  Parliament  were  awakened 
by  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  state,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  sister  country;  and  England’s  peril  be- 
came Ireland’s  opportunity. 

Encouragement  had  already  been  given  to  the  Irish 
fisheries  in  1775®;  and  in  1778,  Lord  Nugent,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Burke,  and  favoured  by  Lord  North, 
obtained  from  the  Parliament  of  England,  a partial 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon  Irisli  tiude.  Tlie 

' Orattaii’s  Life,  i.  2S.‘5.  i.  3(5H — 

Ibid.,  2S.-5— 2a0,  20S,  &c.;  M.5  Gen.  IIL  c.  31  ; riowdeii’a 

llnrdy'B  Life  of  lord  Clmrlemont,  Iliat.,  i.  4;!0. 
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legislature  was  prepared  to  make  far  more  liberal 
concessions  : but,  overborne  by  the  clamours  of 
English  traders,  withheld  the  most  important,  which 
statesmen  of  all  parties  concurred  in  pronouncing  to 
be  just.^  The  Irish,  confirmed  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  by  these  opinions,  resented  the  undue  influence 
of  their  jealous  rivals ; and  believed  that  commercial 
freedom  was  only  to  be  won  by  national  equality. 

The  distresses  and  failing  revenue  of  Ireland  again 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  the 
ensuing  session.^  England  undertook  the  payment  of 
the  troops  in  the  Irish  establishment  serving  abroad® ; 
and  relieved  some  branches  of  her  industry*  : but  still 
, denied  substantial  freedom  to  her  commerce.  Mean- 
while, the  L’ish  were  inflamed  by  stirring  oratory,  by 
continued  suffering,  and  by  the  successes  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  a like  cause.  Disappointed  in  their  exjiecta- 
tions  of  relief  from  the  British  Parliament,  they  formed 
associations  for  the  exclusion  of  British  commodities, 
and  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactures.® 

Another  decisive  movement  precipitated  the  crisis  of 
Irish  affairs.  The  French  war  had  encouraged  the 
formation  of  several  corps  of  volunteers,  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  The  most  active  promoters  of  this 
array  of  military  force,  were  members  of  the  country 
party ; and  their  political  sentiments  were  speedily 
caught  up  by  the  volunteers.  At  first  the  different 
corps  were  without  concert  or  communication® : but 


‘Pari.  Hist.,  xix.  1100—1120; 
Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  4o9 — 100;  18 
Geo.  HI.  c.  45  (flax  seed) ; c.  65 
(Irish  shipping)  ; Adolphus’  Hist., 
ii.  661 — 664  ; Grattan’s  Life,  i. 

m 

‘Pari.  Hist.,  xx.  Ill,  LW,  248, 
G;15,  (MH. 

’ King’s  Jlossago,  Jlareh  18th, 


1770  ; Pari.  Hist.,  xx.  .*127. 

* E.tj.  hemp  and  tobacco. — 10 
Geo.  III.  c.  37,  83. 

* Plowden’s  Hist.,  i.  486  ; Grat- 
tan’s Life,  i.  .302 — 304;  Hardy's 
Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  380. 

* Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  487  ; Grat- 
tan’s Life,  i.  343. 
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in  the  autumn  of  1779,  they  received  a great  accession 
of  strength,  and  were  brought  into  united  action.  I'lie 
country  had  been  drained  of  its  regular  army,  for  the 
American  war ; and  its  coasts  were  threatened  by  tlie 
enemy.  The  government,  in  its  extremity,  threw  itself 
upon  the  volunteers, — distributed  10,000  stand  of  anus, 
— and  invited  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  without 
any  securities  for  their  obedience.  The  volunteers 
soon  numbered  42,000  men,  chose  their  own  officers, — 
chiefly  from  the  country  party, — made  common  ciiuse 
with  the  people  against  the  government,  shouted  for 
free  trade  ; and  received  the  thanks  of  Parhament  for 
their  patriotism.*  Power  had  been  suflered  to  pass 
from  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  into  the  hands  , 
of  armed  associations  of  men,  holding  no  commissions 
from  the  crown,  and  independent  alike  of  civil  and 
militaiy  authority.  The  government  was  filled  with 
alarm  and  perplexity ; and  the  British  Parliament 
resounded  with  remonstrances  against  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  arguments  for  the  prompt  redress  of 
Irish  grievances.'*  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  showed 
its  determination,  by  voting  supplies  for  six  months 
only  ’ ; and  the  British  Parliament,  setting  itself  earnestly 
to  work,  passed  some  important  measures  for  the  relief 
of  Irish  commerce."* 


Tho  ro- 
lunt<H.*r« 
(Icmnnfl 
lepinlativft 

<*nce,  1780, 


Meanwhile  the  volunteei's,  daily  increasing  in  disci- 
pline and  military  organisation,  were  assuming,  more 


' Plowdcn's  Hist.,  i.  493  ; Lord 
.Sheffield's  Observations  on  State  of 
Ireland,  1785. 

’ Debate  on  Lord  Shelburne's 
motion  in  the  I.ords,  Dec.  1st., 
1779.  — I’arl.  Hist.,  xx.  ll.K!; 
Debate  on  Imrd  Upi>er-Oasorv's 
motion  in  the  Commons,  Dec.  (!th, 
I77it;  Ibid.,  1197  ; Hardy's  Life  of 


I/ord  Charlemont,  i.  .380 — .3,^2 ; 
Grattan's  Life,  i.  .'1(58,  .3.89,  ;197 — 
400 ; ^Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald,  i.  187. 

’ Xov.,  1770;  Plowden’s  Hist.,  i. 
60(3. 

* Lord  North's  Propositions, 
Dec.  1.3th,  1770;  Pari.  Hist.,  xx. 
1272;  20  Geo.  111.  c.  (i,  10,  18. 
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and  more,  the  character  of  an  armed  political  association. 
The  different  corps  assembled  for  drill,  and  for  discus- 
sion, agreed  to  resolutions,  and  opened  an  extensive 
communication  with  one  another.  Early  in  1780,  the 
volunteers  demanded,  with  one  voice,  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland,  and  liberation  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  Parhamentd  And  Mr.  Grat- 
tan, the  ablest  and  most  temperate  of  the  Irish  patriots, 
gave  eloquent  exj>ressiou  to  these  claims  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.* 

In  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  public  mind  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  another  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  England.  Hitherto,  Ireland  had  been  embraced 
in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  of  the  British  Parliament. 
In  tliis  year,  however,  the  general  sentiment  of  magis- 
trates and  the  people  being  adverse  to  the  operation  of 
such  an  Act,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture, Ireland  was  omitted  from  the  Enghsh  mutiny  bill ; 
and  the  heads  of  a separate  mutiny  bill  were  transmitted 
from  Ireland.  This  bill  was  altered  by  the  English 
cabinet  into  a permanent  Act.  Material  amendments 
were  also  made  in  a bill  for  ojxjning  the  sugar  trade 
to  Ireland.®  No  constitutional  security  had  been  more 
cherished  than  that  of  an  annual  mutiny  bill,  by  which 
the  crown  is  effectually  prevented  from  maintaining  a 
standing  army,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  This 
security  was  now  denied  to  Ireland,  just  when  she  was 
most  sensitive  to  her  rights,  and  jealous  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  England.  The  Irish  Parliament  submitted  to  the 
will  of  its  English  rulers:  but  the  volunteers  assembled  to 
denouncethem.  They  declared  that  their  own  Parliament 

‘ I’lowdcn’s  Hist.,  i.  51.3.  ’Pari.  Iliat.,  xxi.  1293;  Plow- 

’ .\pril  19tb,  1780;  Grattan’s  d»'irs  Hist.,  i.  515,  &c. ; Grattan’s 
Life,  li.  39 — ,55.  Life,  ii.  CO,  71,  85 — 100,  el  teg. 
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Imd  been  bought  witli  the  wealth  of  Ireland  hei’self ; 
and  clamoured  more  loudly  than  ever  for  legislative 
independence.*  Nor  wuis  such  an  innovation  without 
effect  uj)ou  the  con.stitutional  rights  of  England,  as  it 
sanctioned,  for  the  first  time,  the  maintenance  of  a 
military  force  within  the  realm,  without  limitation  as 
to  numbers  or  duration.  Troops  raised  in  England 
might  be  transferred  to  Ireland,  and  there  maintained 
under  militarj’  law,  independent  of  the  Parliaments  of 
either  country.  The  anomaly  of  this  measure  was 
forcibly  e.xposed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  leadem  of  Op- 
position, in  the  British  Parliament.^ 

The  volunteers  continued  their  reviews  and  political 
demonstrations,  under  the  Eiirl  of  Charlemont,  with  in- 
creased numbers  and  improved  organi.siition  ; and  agiun 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  Parliament.®  But  while 
they  Avere  acting  in  cordial  union  with  the  leaders  of 
the  country  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
govemment  had  secured, — by  means  too  familiar  at  the 
Ca.stle, — a majority  of  tliat  a.s,semb]j’,  which  steadily 
resi.'ited  further  concessions.'*  In  these  circumstances, 
delegates  from  all  the  volunteers  in  Ulster  Avere  invitetl 
to  a.ssemblc  at  Dungannon  on  the  15th  Febniarj-  1782, 
“ to  root  out  corniption  and  court  influence  from  the  le- 
gislative body,”  and  “ to  deliberate  on  the  present  alarm- 
ing situation  of  pubhc  affairs.”  The  meeting  Avas  held 
in  the  church  : its  proceedings  Avere  conducted  Avith  the 
utmost  propriety  and  moderation  ; and  it  agreed,  almost 

* Grattan’s  I.ife,  ii.  127,  cl  trq.  over,  and  adds  : — “ Indeed,  1 have 

’ Feb.  20th,  2.‘ird,  17S1  ; I’arl.  liad  a fatiguing  week  of  it  in  every 
Ili.d.,  xxi.  1202.  r«'.‘.]H!Ct.  ( in  Thursday  I was  ohligeil 

’ I’lowden’s  Hi.st.,  i.  620;  Orat-  to  see  fifty-tliree  gentlemen  sepa- 
tan's  Life,  ii.  10.1.  rately  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 

‘ 1‘lowden’s  Hist.,  i.  r>!Vi — 6«6.  from  eight  till  two  o’clock.” — Bitch- 
Mr.  Eden,  writing  to  Loni  North,  ford  Corr.,  i.  1S8 ; (^'orre.spondenco 
Nov.  10th,  1781,  informs  him  that  of  Lonl  Lieutenant,  Grattan’s  Life, 
the  tlpposition  hod  been  gained  ii.  15.‘1 — 177. 
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unanimously,  to  resolutions  declaring  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  legislative  and  judicial  independence,  and  free 
trade.*  On  the  22nd,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a noble  speech, 
moved  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  Ilis  Majesty, 
tv^serting  the  same  principles.*  His  motion  was  defeatetl, 
as  well  as  another  by  Mr.  Flood,  declaring  the  legisla- 
tive independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.® 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions.  Lord  Eockingham’s 
liberal  administration  was  formed,  who  recalled  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  ajipointed  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant. While  the  new  ministers  were  concerting  mea- 
sures for  the  government  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Eden,  secretary 
to  LordCarlisle, — whohad  resisted  all  thedemandsof  the 
patriots  in  the  Irish  Parliament, — ^hastened  to  England ; 
and  startled  the  House  of  Commons  with  a glowing 
statement  of  the  dangers  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  a 
motion  to  secure  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
Ilis  motion  was  withdrawn,  amidst  general  indignation 
at  the  factious  motives  by  which  it  had  been  prompted.* 
On  the  following  day,  the  king  sent  a message  to  both 
houses,  recommending  the  state  of  Ireland  to  their 
serious  consideration  : to  which  a general  answer  was 
returned,  with  a view  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Lish 
Parliament.  In  Dublin,  the  Duke  of  Portland  com- 
municated a similar  message,  which  was  responded 
to  by  an  address  of  singular  temper  and  dignity, — 
justly  called  the  Irish  Declaration  of  Eights.®  The 
Irish  Parliament  unanimously  claimed  for  itself  the  sole 


' riowdcn's  Ili.st.,  i.  604 — 600 ; 
IIard_v’s  Life  of  Lord  Charleraont, 
ii.  1,  k icq.  i Life  of  Grattan,  ii.  20:5, 
et  ncq. 

Irish  Purl.  Deh.,  i.  20(!. 

’ Ibifl.,  270. 

* April  Sth,  1782 : Pari.  TIi.st., 
x.^ii.  1241—1204;  AVraxall’s Mem., 


iii.  20,  02 ; Fox’s  Mem.,  i.  .‘ll-S ; 
Lfinl  .1.  Russell’s  Life  of  Fox,  i. 
287 — 289;  Grattan’s  Life,  ii.  208; 
AVnlpole’s  Joum.,  ii.  638. 

* Plowden’s  Hist.,  i.  60.’j — 600  ; 
Irish  Debate.?,  i.  .3:52 — 340;  Grat- 
tan’s Life,  ii.  2:K),  et  teq. 
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l>oi;i»ia-  authority  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
pennanent  Mutiny  Act.  These  claims  the  British 
ence*^***^  Parliament,  animated  by  a spirit  of  wisdom  and  libe- 
pninted,  rality,  coiiceded  witliout  I’eluctance  or  hesitation.*  The 
sixth  Geo.  I.  was  repealed ; and  the  legislative  and 
judicial  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  renounced. 
The  right  of  the  Privy  Council  to  alter  bills  transmitted 
from  Ireland  was  abandoned,  and  the  perpetual  Mutiny 
Act  repealed.  The  concession  was  gracefully  and 
honourably  made ; and  the  statesmen  who  had  con- 
sistently advocated  the  rights  of  Ireland,  Avhile  in 
opposition,  could  proudly  disclaim  the  influence  of 
intimidation.''*  The  magnanimity  of  the  act  was  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  and  rejoicings,  by  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  Ireland. 

DiffipiiUies  But  English  statesmen,  in  granting  Ireland  her  in- 
i’nde^'uU-  dependence,  were  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of 
ence.  future  government ; and  endeavoured  to  concert 

some  plan  of  union,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  could  be  secured.*  No  such  plan,  however, 
could  be  devised ; and  for  nearly  twenty  5’ears  the 
British  ministers  were  left  to  solve  the  strange  problem 
of  governing  a divided  state,  and  bringing  into  harmony 
the  councils  of  two  independent  legislatures.  Its  solu- 
tion was  naturally  found  in  the  continuance  of  cor- 
ruption ; and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, — having  gained 
its  freedom,  sold  it,  without  compunction,  to  the  Castle.'* 

' DptateB  in  Lords  and  Commons,  king,  May  17th,  17S2  ; Corre- 
May  17th,  1782  ; I’arl.  Hi.st.,  xxiii.  spondonce  of  Diiko  of  Portland  and 
Ul-^-48  ; llockingham  Mem.,  iL  4tlS(  JIarquis  of  KiH'kingham  ; I’low- 
— 47(1.  den’s  Hist.,  i.  001).  The  scheme  of 

’ Kox’s  Mem.,  i.  311.1,  40.3,  404,  a union  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
•118;  Lonl  J.  llussell's  Life  of  h'ox,  cussed  ns  early  as  1757. — Ilnrdy’a 
i.  2tK)— 205  j (imttairs  Life,  ii.  280,  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  107. 
it  mtj. ; Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  .Vnd  again  in  177(3 ; Cornwallis 
111.,  i.  (15.  Corr.,  iii.  120. 

’ Address  of  both  lIousc.s  to  the  * See  a curious  analysis  of  the 
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Ireland  was  governed  by  her  native  legislature,  but  was 
not  the  less  under  the  dominion  of  a close  oligarchy, — 
factious,  turbulent,  exclusive  and  corrupt.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ? The  people,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  had  achieved  a triumph.  “ Magna  Charta,”  said 
Grattan,  “ was  not  attained  in  Parliament : but  by  the 
barons,  armed  in  the  field.”  ‘ But  what  influence  had 
the  people  at  elections?  Disfranchised  and  incapa- 
citated, they  could  pretend  to  none ! The  anomalous 
condition  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  be- 
came the  more  conspicuous,  as  they  proceeded  in  their 
new  functions  of  self-government.  The  volunteers,  not 
satisfied  with  the  acliievement  of  national  indepen- 
dence, now  confronted  their  native  Parliament  with 
demands  for  Parliamentary  reform.*  That  cause  being 
discussed  in  the  English  Parliament,  was  eagerly 
caught  up  in  Ireland.  Armed  men  organised  a wide- 
spread political  agitation,  sent  delegates  to  a national 
convention®,  and  seemed  prepared  to  enforce  their 
arguments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  attitude 
was  threatening : but  their  cause  a hollow  pretence. 
The  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  formed  no  part  of 
their  scheme.  In  order  to  secure  their  assistance,  in 
the  recent  struggle  for  independence,  they  had,  in- 
deed, recommended  a relaxation  of  the  penal  laws : a 
common  cause  had  softened  the  intolerance  of  Pro- 


ministerial  majority,  in  1784,  on 
the  authority  of  tlie  Bolton  MSS. 
JIassey’s  llist,  iii.  204  ; and 
Speech  of  Mr.  Grattan  on  the  Ad- 
dress, Jan.  10th,  1702;  Irish  Beb., 
xii.  6 — 8 ; and  Spech  of  Mr.  Fox, 
March  23rd,  1707.  He  stated  that 
“a  person  of  high  consideration 
wa.s  raown  to  sav  that  500,000t 
had  been  expended  to  quell  an  op- 
position in  Ireland,  and  that  ns 
much  more  must  he  expndcd  in 

VOL.  II.  M 


order  to  bring  the  legislature  of 
that  country  to  a propr  temper.” 
— Pari.  Hist.,  xxxiii.  143;  Speech 
of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  April  23id, 
18.34 ; Hans.  I)eb.,  ,3rd  Ser.,  xxii. 
1189  ; Plowden’s  Hist,  ii.  340, 000. 

’ Irish  Debates,  April  10th, 
1782  i.  .336. 

’ Plowden's  Hist,ii.  28 ; Hardy's 
Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  0;l — 
134 ; Grattan's  l.ife,  iii.  l02 — 140. 
• Plowden,  ii.  60. 
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testants ; and  some  of  the  most  oppressive  disabilities 
of  their  Cathohc  brethren  had  been  removed  ‘ : but  as 
yet  the  patriots  and  volunteers  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
tending to  them  the  least  share  of  civil  or  pohtical 
power. 

Mr.  Flood  was  the  organ  of  the  volunteers  in  the 
House  of  Commons, — a patriot  second  only  to  Mr. 
Grattan  in  influence  and  abUity, — and  jealous  of  the 
popularity  and  pre-eminence  of  his  great  rival.  Li 
November  1783,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill, 
for  the  more  equal  representation  of  the  people.  He 
was  met  at  once  with  the  objection  that  his  proposal 
originated  with  an  armed  association,  whose  pretensions 
were  incompatible  with  freedom  of  debate ; and  it  was 
rejected  by  a large  majority.^ 

Mr.  Flood  renewed  his  eflbrts  in  the  follo^ving  year : 
but  the  country  party  were  disunited  ; the  owners  of 
boroughs  were  determined  not  to  surrender  their  powder; 
tlie  dictation  of  the  volunteers  gave  just  offence  ; and 
the  division  of  opinion  on  the  admission  of  Catholics  to 
the  franchise  was  becoming  more  pronounced.  Again 
liis  measure  was  rejected.®  The  mob  resented  its  rejec- 
tion with  %dolence  and  fury  : but  the  great  body  of  the 
jjeople,  whose  rights  were  ignored  by  the  patriots  and 
agitators,  regarded  it  "svith  indifference.  The  armed 
agitation  proceeded  : but  the  volunteers  continued  to  bo 
ilivided  upon  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, — to  which 
tlieir  leader  Lord  Charlemont  was  himself  opposed.^ 


■ Viz.  in  1778  (17  & 18  Oeo. 
III.  e.  49,  Ireland),  and  in  1782; 
l’li>wdon’a  Hist.,  i.  1>56,  659,  604, 
079 ; and  mpra,  p.  348. 

’ -\yes,  49 ; Noes,  168.  Irish 
Dehatps,  ii.  8f)3;  Fox’s  Mem.,  ii. 
10.0,  180;  Grattan’s  Life,  hi.  140, 
r!  feg.  ; Hardy’s  Life  of  Lord 


Charlemont,  ii.  136. 

» March  1.3th,  20th,  1784;  Irish 
Hcb.,  iii.  13 ; Plowden’s  Hist,  ii. 
80.  Ayes,  86;  Noes,  169. 

* Plowden’s  History,  ii.  10.6 ; 
Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  !•'.  Fitzporald, 
i.  189,  198;  Hardy’s  Life  of  Lord 
Cliarlemont,  ii.  1^. 
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An  armed  Protestant  agitation,  and  a packed  council  of 
borough  proprietors,  were  unpromising  instruments  for 
reforming  the  representation  of  the  people.^ 

A close  and  corrupt  Parliament  was  left  in  fid! 
possession  of  its  power;  and  Ireland,  exulting  in 
recent  emancipation  from  British  rule,  was  soon  made 
sensible  that  neither  was  her  commerce  free,  nor  her 
independence  assured.  The  regulation  of  her  com- 
merce was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Irish  legislature  : 
the  restrictions  under  which  it  laboured  concerned  both 
countries,  and  needed  the  concert  of  the  two  Parha- 
meuts.  Mr.  Pitt,  wise  and  liberal  in  his  pohcy  con- 
cerning Ireland,  regarded  commercial  freedom  as 
essential  to  her  prosperity  and  contentment;  and  in 
1785,  he  prepared  a comprehensive  scheme  to  attain 
that  object.  Ireland  had  recently  acquired  the  right 
of  trading  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  : but  was 
nearly  cut  off  from  trade  with  England  herself,  and 
with  America  and  Africa.  Mr.  Pitt  offered  liberal 
concessions  on  all  the.se  points,  which  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of 
eleven  resolutions.^  They  were  gratefully  accepted 
and  acknowledged  : but  when  the  minister  introduced 
them  to  the  British  Parliament,  he  was  unable,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  to  overcome  the  interests  and 
jealousy  of  traders,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
faction  of  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  many  of  the  concessions 
he  had  offered, — including  the  right  of  trading  with 
India  and  the  foreign  West  Indies  ; and  he  introduced 
a new  proposition,  requiring  the  English  navigation 

' For  a list  of  the  proprietors  ’ Feb.  7th,  1786 ; Irish  Deb.,  iv. 
of  Irish  nomination  boroughs,  see  116 ; Plowden’s  Ilik.,  ii.  113,  n. 
I’lowden’s  Hist.,  ii.  App.  No.  516. 
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laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  The 
measure,  thus  changed,  was  received  with  chagrin  and 
resentment  by  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland, 
as  at  once  a mark  of  English  jealousy  and  injustice, 
and  a badge  of  Irish  dependence.^  The  resolutions  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  set  aside, — the  interests 
of  the  country  sacrificed  to  those  of  English  traders, — 
and  the  legislature  was  called  upon  to  register  the  in- 
jurious edicts  of  the  British  Parliament.  A measure, 
conceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of  statesmanship,  served 
but  to  aggravate  the  ill-feelings  which  it  had  been  de- 
signed to  allay ; and  was  abandoned,  in  disappointment 
and  disgust.®  Its  failure,  however,  illustrated  the  diffi- 
culties of  governing  the  realm  through  the  agency  of 
two  independent  Parliaments,  and  foreshadowed  tlie 
necessity  of  a legislative  union.  Another  illustration 
of  the  danger  of  divided  councils  was  afforded,  four 
years  afterwards,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  the  regency.® 

A few  years  later,  at  a time  of  peril  and  ap- 
prehension in  England,  a policy  of  conciliation 
was  again  adopted  in  Ireland.  The  years  1792 
and  1793  were  signalised  by  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  to  civil  and 
military  offices'*,  the  limitation  of  the  Irish  pension 
list®,  the  settlement  of  a fixed  civil  list  upon  the  crown, 
in  lieu  of  its  hereditary  revenues,  the  exclusion  of 


* Debates,  Feb.  22nd,  and  May 
12tb,  in  Commons;  Pari.  Hist., 
XXV.  .‘ill,  576.  In  Lords,  Juno 
7th ; Ibid.,  820. 

’ Irish  Debates,  v.  329,  &e. ; 
Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  120— l.'iO; 
Toniline’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  (!0 — 92; 
Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  i. 
203 — 273 ; IBeresford  Corr.,  i.  205. 


’ St^a,  Vol.  1.  IftI;  Hardy's 
Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  l(5tt — 
188 ; Grattan’s  Life,  iii.  .‘!41,  «<  sey. 

Sttpra,  p.  348  (1702 — .3); 

Plowden’s  Hist.,  ii.  407 ; Moore’s 
Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  20.'i, 
210,  217. 

* Supra,  Vol.  I.  210;  Plowden’s 
Hist.,  11.  140,  188,  279. 
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some  of  the  swarm  of  placemen  and  pensioners  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
protective  law  of  libel.  ^ Ireland,  however,  owed  these 
promising  concessions  to  the  wise  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  other  English  statesmen,  rather  than  to  her  native 
Parliament.  They  were  not  yielded  gracefully  by  the 
Irish  cabinet ; and  they  were  accompanied  by  rigorous 
measures  of  coercion.^  This  was  the  last  hopeful 
period  in  the  separate  history  of  Ireland,  which  was 
soon  to  close  in  tumults,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.  To 
the  seething  elements  of  discord, — social,  religious,  and 
political, — were  now  added  the  perilous  ingredients  of 
revolutionary  sentiments  and  sympathies. 

The  volunteers  had  aimed  at  worthy  objects ; yet 
their  association  was  founded  upon  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, incompatible  with  constitutional  government. 
Clamour  and  complaint  are  lawful  in  a free  state  : but 
the  agitation  of  armed  men  assumes  the  shape  of 
rebellion.  Their  example  was  followed,  in  1791,  by 
the  United  Irishmen,  whose  original  design  was  no  less 
w'orthy.  This  association  originated  with  the  Pro- 
testants of  Belfast ; and  sought  “ a complete  reform  of 
the  legislature,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.”®  These  reasonable 
objects  were  pursued,  for  a time,  earnestly  and  in  good 
ftiith ; and  motions  for  refonn,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
rebgious  equality,  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  by 


' Supra,  p.  116. 

* I’lowden’s  Hist.,  ii.  471.  In 
1805  Jlr.  Grattan  stated  that  this 
policy  of  conciliation  oripnated 
^vith  ministers  in  England;  but 
ladng  opposed  by  the  ministry  in 
Ireland,  its  ^ace  and  popularity 
■were  lost. — Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser., 
iv.  020 ; Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  E. 


Fitz^rald,  i.  218 ; Hardy’s  Life  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  294 — 300; 
Grattan’s  Life,  iv.  63 — 114. 

’ Plowden’s  Hist,  ii.  3.30 — 3.34, 
and  App.,  No.  84 ; Report  of  Secret 
Committwof  Lonls;  Lords’ Joum., 
Ireland,  vii.  680  ; Madden’s  United 
Irishmen  ; Moore’s  Life  of  laird  E. 
Fitzgerald,  i.  107. 
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Mr.  Ponsonby,  where  they  received  ample  discussion.* 
But  the  association  was  soon  to  be  compromised  by 
republican  leaders  ; and  seduced  into  an  alliance  with 
French  Jacobins,  and  a treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  in  aid  of  Irish  disaffec- 
tion.* Treason  took  the  place  of  patriotism.  This 
unhappy  land  was  also  disturbed  by  armed  and  hostile 
associations  of  peasants,  known  as  “defenders”  and 
“peep-of-day  boys.”®  Society  was  convulsed  with 
violence,  agrarian  outrage,  and  covert  treason. 

Meanwhile,  religious  animosities,  which  had  been 
partially  allayed  by  the  liberal  policj’’  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  union  of  Protestants  and  Cathohes 
in  the  volunteer  forces,  were  revived  with  increased 
intensity.  In  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliara’s  brief  rule, — 
designed  for  conciliation, — merely  raised  the  hopes 
of  Catholics,  and  the  fears  of  Protestants.^  The 
petisantry,  by  whom  the  peace  of  the  country  was 
disturbed,  generally  professed  one  fiiith : the  gentry, 
another.  Traditional  hatred  of  the  Eomish  faith  was 
readily  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  latter,  with 
loyalty  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  To 
them  papist  and  “defender”  were  the  same.  Every 
social  disorder  was  ascribed  to  the  hated  rehgion. 
Papist  enemies  of  order,  and  conspirators  against  their 


’ March  4th,  17M;  May  15th, 
1707.  Plowden’s  Hist,  ii.  452,  &c. 

’ In  1705,  the  Irish  Union 
Societiee  were  formed  out  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  The  cor- 
respondence appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  1705. — Plowden’s  Hi.st., 
ii.  667 ; Report  of  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  Commons,  1707 ; Irish 
llcbatea,  xvii.  522  j Grattan’s  Life, 
iv.  250,  &c. ; Moore’s  Life  of  Lord 
E.  Fitzcerald,  i.  164—166,  250— 
260,  27o,  fi  iw'y.,  200 ; ii.  0,  el  teq. ; 


Life  of  Wolfe  Tone,  i.  132—1.20; 
ii.  14,  et  seq. ; Report  of  Secret 
Committee  of  Commons,  Ireland, 
1707 ; Comm.  Joum.,  Ireland,  rvii. 
App.  820;  Castlereagh  Corr.  i. 
180,  290,  300,  &c. ; Cornwallis 
Corr.,  ii.  .238. 

’ I’lowden’a  IRat,  ii.  8.25; 
Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, ii.  6. 

* Moore’s  I.ife  of  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, i.  200;  Grattan’s  Life,  iv. 
182;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  i.  10. 
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country,  were  banding  together ; and  loyal  Protestants 
were  invited  to  associate  in  defence  of  life,  property, 
and  religion.  With  this  object.  Orange  societies  were 
rapidly  formed ; which,  animated  by  fear,  zeal,  and 
party  spiiit,  further  inflamed  the  minds  of  Protestants 
against  Catholics.  Nor  was  their  hostility  passive.  In 
September  1795,  a fierce  conflict  arose  between  the 
Orangemen  and  defenders, — since  known  as  the  battle 
of  the  Diamond, — which  increased  the  inveteracy  of 
the  two  parties.  Orangemen  endeavoured,  by  the 
eviction  of  tenants,  the  dismissal  of  servants,  and  worse 
forms  of  persecution,  to  drive  every  Catholic  out  of 
the  county  of  Armagh  ‘ ; and  defenders  retaliated  with 
murderous  outrages.’  In  1796,  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  was  met  by  ftirther  measures  of 
repression,  which  were  executed  by  the  magistrates 
and  military  with  merciless  severity, — too  often  un- 
warranted by  law.®  To  other  causes  of  discontent, 
was  added  resentment  of  oppres.sion  and  injustice. 
The  country  was  rent  asunder  by  hatreds,  strifes,  and 
disafiection,  and  threatened,  from  without,  by  hostile 
invasion,  which  Irish  traitors  had  encouraged.^  At 
length  these  evil  passions,  fomented  by  treason  on  one 
side,  and  by  cruelty  on  the  other,  exploded  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798. 

The  leaders  of  this  rebellion  were  Protestants.®  The 
Catholic  gentry  and  priesthood  recoiled  from  any 
contact  with  French  atheists  and  Jacobins : they  were 
without  republican  sympathies;  but  could  not  fail  to 


• Spepch  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Fob. 
2:Jn(i,  179C;  Irish  Pari.  Deb.,  xvi. 
107. 

’ Speech  of  attomev-general, 
Feb.  20th,  1700;  Ibid.,  xvi.  102. 

’ I’lowden’s  Iliat.,  ii.  644 — 507, 
573, 582,024 ; Lord  Moira’s  Speecli, 


Nov.  22nd,1707;  Pari.  Hist , xxxtii. 
1058. 

‘ Report  of  Secret  Committee 
of  Loids,  1708;  Ixjrds'  Joum., 
Ireland  viii.  688 ; Moore's  Life  of 
Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  282. 

* Plowdene  Hist,  ii.  700. 


Orange  so- 
cieties. 


The  re- 
bellion of 
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deplore  tlie  sufferings  and  oppression  of  the  wretched 
peasantry  wlio  professed  their  faith.  The  Protestant 
party,  liowever, — frantic  with  fear,  bigotry,  and  party 
spirit, — denounced  the  whole  Catholic  body  as  rebels 
and  pubUc  enemies.  The  hideous  scenes  of  this 
rebellion  are  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  enormities 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  The  rebels  were  unloosed 
savages, — mad  with  hatred  and  revenge, — burning, 
destroying  and  slajdng  : the  loyalists  and  militory  were 
fei'ocious  and  cruel  beyond  belief.  Not  only  were 
armed  peasants  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts : but  the 
disturbed  districts  were  abandoned  to  the  license  of 
a brutiil  soldiery.  The  wretched  “croppies”  were 
scourged,  pitch-capped,  picketed,  half-hung,  tortureil, 
mutilated,  and  shot : their  homes  rifled  and  burned ; 
their  wives  and  daughters  violated  with  revolting 
barbarity.*  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the 
soldiers  had  been  utterly  demorahsed  by  license  and 
cruelty,  unchecked  by  the  civil  power.*  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  in  a general  order,  had  declared  “ the 
army  to  be  in  a state  of  licentiousness,  which  must 
render  it  formidable  to  every  one  but  the  enemy.”^ 
In  vain  had  that  humane  and  enlightened  soldier 
attempted  to  restrain  militarj^  excesses.  Thwarted  by 
the  weakness  of  Lord  Camden,  and  the  bigotry  and 
fierce  party  zeal  of  his  cabinet,  he  retired  in  disgust 
from  the  command  of  an  army,  which  had  been  de- 
graded into  bands  of  ruffians  and  bandits.^  The  troops. 


' Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  701,  705 
and  note,  712 — 714.  It  was  a 

favourite  sport  to  fasten  caps  Ulled 
with  hot  pitcli  on  to  the  lieads  of 
tlio  peasants,  or  to  make  them 
.•(tand  upon  a sharji  stake  or  picket. 
— Ibid.,  713;  Moore’s  Life  of  Ixird 
K.  Mtr.;rcrald,  ii.  74,  203. 

’ The  military  had  been  enjoined 


hy  proclamation  to  act  without 
heinjr  called  upon  hv  the  civil  ma- 
(ristrates. — Plowden’s  llist.,ii.  022, 
.\pp.  civ.  cv. ; Lord  Dimfonuline’s 
Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  .\bercrombv, 
(«). 

’ Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Alwr- 
cromhv,  03. 

* Ibid.,  SO— 13S. 
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hounded  on  to  renewed  license,  were  fit  instruments 
of  the  infuriated  vengeance  of  the  ruling  faction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  frightful  scenes,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis assumed  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
Ireland.  Temperate,  sensible,  and  humane,  he  was 
horrified  not  less  by  the  atrocities  of  the  rebels,  than 
by  the  revolting  cruelty  and  lawlessness  of  the  troops, 
and  the  vindictive  passions  of  all  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affaii-s.*  Moderation  and  humanity 
were  to  be  found  in  none  but  English  regiments.* 
With  native  officers,  rapine  and  murder  were  no 
crimes.® 

Tlie  rebellion  was  crushed  : but  how  was  a country 
so  convulsed  with  evil  passions,  to  be  governed  ? Lord 
Cornwallis  found  his  council,  or  junto,  at  the  Castle, 
by  whom  it  had  long  been  ruled,  “ blinded  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices.”  Persuaded  that  the  policy  of 


' Writing  June  28thj  1708,  he 
said : — “ I am  much  afraid  that  any 
man  in  a brown  coat,  who  is  found 
w'ithin  several  miles  of  the  field  of 
action,  is  butchered  without  dis- 
crimination.”— “ It  shall  be  one  of 
my  first  objects  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I am 
afraid,  in  the  Irish  corps  at  lc.a8t,  is 
not  confined  to  the  private  soldiers.” 
— Coniwallu  Corr,,  ii.  355.  Of  the 
militia  he  said  : — “ They  are  fe- 
rocious and  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
when  any  poor  wretches,  either 
with  or  without  arms,  come  within 
their  power : in  short,  murder  ap- 
pears to  be  their  favourite  pastime.” 
— Ibid.,  358.  “ The  principal  per- 
sons of  this  country,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
are,  in  general,  averse  to  nil  acts  of 
clemency  . . . and  would  pursue 
measures  that  could  only  tenuinate 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
country.” — Ibid.,  368.  Again,  he 


deplores  “ the  numberless  murders 
that  are  hourly  committed  by  our 
people  without  any  process  or  ex- 
amination whatever.”  “ The  con- 
versation of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  country  tends  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blood ; and  the  con- 
versation, even  at  my  table,  where 
you  may  well  suppose  I do  all  I 
can  to  prevent  it,  Euways  turns  on 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c. 
&c. ; and  if  a pnest  has  been  put 
to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  ex- 

5ressed  bv  the  whole  company.” — 
bid  389. 

’ In  sending  the  lOOth  Kegimcnt 
and  ” some  troops  that  can  w de- 
pended upon,”  ne  wrote  : — “ The 
shocking  barbarities  of  our  national 
troops  would  be  more  likely  to 
provoke  rebellion  than  to  suppress 
it.” — Ibid.,  377.  See  also  his 
General  Order,  Aug.  31st,  1798. 
— Ibid.,  396. 

’ E.ff.  the  murder  of  Doghertv. 
— Ibid.,  420.  See  also  Loiti  Hol- 
land’s Mem.,  i.  106—114. 


Lord 

Cornwallis 

lord- 

licutenant. 


The  Union 
concerted. 
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tins  party  had  aggravated  the  political  evils  of  their 
wretched  country,  he  endeavoured  to  save  the  Irish  from 
themselves,  by  that  scheme  of  union  which  a greater 
statesman  than  himself  had  long  since  conceived.^ 
Under  the  old  system  of  government,  concessions,  con- 
ciliation, and  justice  were  impracticable.*  The  only 
hope  of  toleration  and  equity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
mild  and  impartial  rule  of  British  statesmen,  and  an 
united  Parliament.  In  this  spirit  was  the  union  sought 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  “ resented  and  spurned  the  bigoted 
fury  of  Irish  Protestants  in  this  spirit  was  it  pro- 
moted by  Lord  Cornwallis.'*  Self-government  had 
become  impossible.  “ If  ever  there  was  a country," 
said  Lord  Hutchinson,  “ unfit  to  govern  itself,  it  is 
Ireland  ; a corrupt  aristocracy,  a ferocious  commonalty, 
a distracted  government,  a divided  people.”*  Imperial 
considerations  no  less  paramount,  also  pointed  to  the 
union.  Not  only  had  the  divisions  of  the  Irish  people 
rendered  the  difficulties  of  internal  administration  in- 
superable : but  they  had  proved  a source  of  weakness 
and  danger  from  without.  Ireland  could  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  continue  a separate  realm : but  must  be 
fused  and  welded  into  one  state,  with  Great  Britain. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  great  scheme  were  not 
easily  to  be  overcome.  However  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  for  the  interests  of  Ireland  herself,  an  invita- 
tion to  surrender  her  independence, — so  recently  ac- 
quired,— deeply  affected  her  national  sensibilities.  To 
be  merged  in  the  greater  and  more  powerful  kingdom, 
was  to  lose  her  distinct  nationality.  And  how  could 
she  be  assured  against  neglect  and  oppression,  when 

' Cornwttllis  Corr.,  ii.  404,  406.  * Cornwallis  Corr.,  ii.  41S,  419, 

’ Ibid.,  414,  415,  41(1.  &c. ; Castlcreaffh  Corr.,  i.  442. 

’ Wilberforco’s  Diary,  July  lOtli,  * Memoir  of  Sir  Kalph  .\ber- 
1708.  (aromby,  130. 
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wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  sovereignty  she  had  lately  renounced  ? The 
liberties  she  had  won  in  1782,  were  all  to  be  forfeited 
and  abandoned.  At  any  other  time,  these  national 
feelings  alone  would  have  made  an  union  impossible.  . 

But  the  country,  desolated  by  a war  of  classes  and 
religions,  had  not  yet  recovered  the  united  sentiments 
of  a nation. 

But  other  difficulties,  no  less  formidable,  were  to  be  objection* 
encountered.  The  Irish  party  were  invited  to  yield  up 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Castle : the  peers  to  P“*y- 
surrender  their  proud  position  as  hereditary  councillors, 
iu  Parliament : the  great  families  to  abandon  their 
boroughs.  The  compact  confederacy  of  interests  and 
corruption  was  to  be  broken  up.‘  But  the  govern- 
ment, convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  was 
prepared  to  overcome  every  obstacle. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  recognised  the  Means  by 
Union  as  a necessary  measure  of  state  policy  ; and  the  union  wm 
masterly  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt  ^ admitted  of  little  re- 
sistance.®  But  the  first  proposal  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
miscarried ; an  amendment  in  favpim  of  maintaining  an 


* “ There  are  two  classes  of  men 
in  Parliament,  whom  the  disasters 
and  sufferings  of  the  country  have 
but  very  imperfectly  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  a change,  via.  the 
borough  proprietors,  and  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  government.” — 
Ltird  Corntvallu  to  Duke  of  Port- 
Umd,  Jan.  6th,  1790  ; Corr.,  iii.  31. 
Again : — “ There  certainly  is  a 
very  strong  disinclination  to  tjie 
measure  in  many  of  the  borough 
proprietors,  and  a not  less  marked 
n'pugnance  in  many  of  tlie  official 

{KHjple,  particularly  in  those  who 
lave  been  longest  in  the  habits  of 
the  current  system.” — Same  to 
tame,  Jan.  11th’,  1790;  Ibid,  34. 


And  much  later  in  the  struggle, 
his  lordship  wrote  : — “ The  nearer 
the  great  event  approaches,  the 
more  are  the  needy  and  interested 
senators  alarmed  at  the  effects  it 
may  possibly  have . on  their  in- 
terests, and  the  provision  for  their 
families ; and  I believe  that  half  of 
our  majority  would  be  at  least  ns 
much  delighted  as  any  of  our  op- 
ponents, if  the  measure  could  ue 
defeated.” — Ibid.,  228. 

> Jan.  23rd  and  31st,  1709. 

’ In  the  Commons,  his  resolu- 
tions were  carried  by  140  votes 
against  24,  and  in  the  Cords  with- 
out a division. — Plowden's  Hist., 
ii.  800. 
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independent  legislature  being  lost  by  a single  vote.^ 
It  was  plain  that  corrupt  interests  could  only  be  over- 
come by  corruption.  Nomination  boroughs  must  be 
bought,  and  their  members  indemnified, — county  in- 
terests conciliated,  — officers  and  expectant  lawyers 
compensated, — opponents  bribed.  Lord  Castlereagh 
estimated  the  cost  of  these  expedients  at  a million  and 
a half ; and  the  price  was  forthcoming.*  The  purchase 
of  boroughs  was  no  new  scheme,  having  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  as  the  basis  of  his  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary i-eform  in  1785’ ; and  now  it  was  systemati- 
cally carried  out  in  Ireland.  The  patrons  of  boroughs 
received  7,500Z.  for  each  seat ; and  eighty-four  boroughs 
were  disfranchised.^  Lord  Downshire  was  paid  52,500/. 
for  seven  seats  ; Lord  Ely,  45,000/.  for  six.®  The  total 
compensation  amounted  to  1,260,000/.®  Peers  were 
further  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  privileges  in 
the  national  council,  by  profuse  promises  of  English 
jKjerages,  or  promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland : com- 
moners were  conciliated  by  new  honours ',  and  by  the 


' Jan.  22nd,  1700.  Ayes,  100; 
Noes,  105. — Cornwallis  Corr.,  ill. 
40—51. 

’ Castlere^h  Corr.,  ii.  161.  His 
lordship  divided  the  cost  as  fol- 
lows : — Roroup^hs,  760,000/. ; county 
intonists,  224,000/. ; barristers, 
200,0(X)/.  ; purchasers  of  seats, 
75,000/. ; Duhlip,  200,000/. : total, 
l,4.‘!-‘i,000/. — Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii. 
81  ; Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii. 
180.  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote, 
July  1st,  1709: — “There  cannot 
be  a stronger  argument  for  the 
ineasuro  than  the  overgrown  Par- 
liamentary power  of  five  or  six  of 
our  pampered  borough-mongers, 
who  are  become  most  formidable 
to  government,  by  their  long  pos- 
session of  the  entire  patronage  of 
the  crown,  in  their  rcsjiective  dis- 
tricts.”— Corr.,  iii.  110. 


• Supra,  Vol.  I.,  359. 

‘ Of  the  34  boroughs  retained, 
nine  only  were  open. — Cornwallis 
Corr.,  iii.  2.34,  .324.  See  list  of 
boroughs  disfranchised  and  sums 
paid  to  proprietors. — Ibid.,  321 — 
324.  The  Ponsonbys  exercised  in- 
fluence over  22  seats ; Lord  Down- 
shire  and  the  Beresforda,  respec- 
tively, over  nearly  as  manv.  2.3 
of  tfie  .34  borough's  remainetl  close 
until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. — 
Ibid.,  .324.  Many  of  the  coimties 
also  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  families.  — Ibid. ; and  see 
fuprn,  Vol.  I.,  304. 

“ Plowden’s  Hist.,  ii.  1018, 1007 ; 
Castlereagh  Corr.,  iii.  60 — 07 ; 
( 'omwallis  Corr.,  iii.  .324 ; Stan- 
hope’s Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  227. 

“ Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  323. 

’ Castlereagh  Corr.,  iii.  330 ; 
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largesses  of  the  British  government.  Places  were  given 
or  promised,  — pensions  multiplied,  — secret-service 
money  exhausted.*  In  vain  Lord  Cornwallis  complained 
of  the  “political  jobbing”  and  “dirty  business”  in 
which  he  was  “ involved  beyond  all  bearing,”  and 
“ longed  to  kick  those  whom  his  pubhc  duty  obliged 
him  to  court.”  In  vain  he  “ despised  and  hated  him- 
self,” while  “negotiating  and  jobbing  with  the  most 
corrupt  people  under  heaven.”  ® British  gold  was  sent 
for,  and  distributed® ; and,  at  length, — in  defiance  of 
threats  of  armed  resistance*,  — in  spite  of  insidious 
promises  of  relief  to  Catholics  ®, — and  corrupt  defection 
among  the  supporters  of  government®, — the  cause  was 
won.  A great  end  was  compassed  by  means  the  most 
base  and  shameless.  Grattan,  Lord  Charlemont,  Pon- 
sonby,  Plunket,  and  a few  patriots  continued  to  protest 

Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  244,  262,  257, 

202.  20  Irish  peerages  were 

crested,  of  which  seven  were  un- 
connect^  with  the  Union ; 20 
Irish  peers  were  promoted,  and  6 
English  peerages  granted  for  Irish 
services.  — Ibid.,  .S18.  See  also 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii. 

180. 

* Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  278,  340  j 
Grattan’s  Life,  v.  iii. 

* Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  102.  The 
luckless  viceroy  applied  to  himself 
the  appropriate  lines  of  Swift : — 

“ So  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends. 

From  hell  a viceroy  devil  as- 
cends : 

His  budget  with  corruption 
cramm’d — 

The  contributionsof  the  damn’d — 

Which  with  unsparing  hand  ho 
strows 

Through  courts  and  senates,  as 
he  goes ; 

And  tlien,  at  Beelzebub’s  black 
hall. 

Complains  his  budget  is  too 
small.” 


* Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  161,  160, 
201,  202,  220,  300;  Coote’s  Hist, 
of  the  Union. 

* Ibid.,  167,  180. 

» Ibid.,  61,  66,  03,  140;  Castle- 
reagh  Corr,,  ii.  4o,  el  supra,  p.  363. 

* “ Sir  R.  Butler,  Mahon,  and 

Fetherstone  were  taken  off  by 
countv  cabals  during  the  recess, 
and  Whaley  absolutely  bought  by 
the  Opposition  stock  purse.  He 
received,  I understand,  2,000/. 
down,  and  is  to  receive  as  much 
more  after  the  service  is  performed. 
We  have  undoubted  proofs,  though 
not  such  as  we  can  disclose,  that 
they  arc  enabled  to  offer  as  high  as 
6,000/.  for  an  individual  vote,  and 
I lament  to  state  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals remaining  amongst  us 
that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this 
temptation.” — lord  Castlereagh  to 
Duke  of  Portland,  Feb.  7 th,  1800; 
Comwalh's  Corr.,  iii.  182.  “ The 

enemy,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
offer  5,000/.  ready  money  for  a 
vote.” — Dird  Cuniica/lis  to  Pishup 
of  Lifhjield-,  Ibid.,  184. 
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against  the  sale  of  the  liberties  and  free  constitution  of 
Ireland.  Their  eloquence  and  public  virtue  command 
the  respect  of  posterity : but  the  wretched  history  of 
their  country  denies  them  its  sympathy.^ 

The  tenns  of  the  Union  were  now  speedily  adjusted, 
and  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries.'^ 
Ireland  was  to  be  represented,  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  four  spiritual  lords, 
sitting  by  rotation  of  sessions ; by  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage ; 
and  by  a hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Her  commerce  was  at  length  admitted  to  a 
freedom  which,  under  other  conditions,  could  not  have 
been  attained.® 

Such  was  the  incorporation  of  the  two  countries ; 
and  henceforth  the  history  of  Ireland  became  the  his- 
tory of  England.  Had  Mr.  Pitt’s  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened pohey  been  carried  out,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  a participation  in 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution  : provision  would  have 
been  made  for  their  clergy ; and  the  grievances  of  the 
tithe  system  would  have  been  redressed.^  But  we 
have  seen  how  liis  statesmanship  was  overborne  by  the 
scruples  of  the  king® ; and  how  long  and  arduous  was 
the  struggle  by  which  religious  bberty  was  won.  The 
Irish  were  denied  those  rights  which  English  statesmen 
had  designed  for  them.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  evil 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Mi:.  Pitt,  and  the  reversal 
of  his  policy.  So  long  as  narrow  Tory  principles  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  England,  tlie  goveniment  of 

• Grattan's  Life,  r.  17,  el  seq.\  * Letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Nov.  17th, 

75 — 180.  1798;  Cornwallis  Corr.,  ii.  440; 

’ 39  & 40  Geo.  ITI.  c.  67 ; 40  I^ord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  iii. 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.  (Ireland.)  100. 

* .39  & 40  Geo.  111.  c.  07.  ‘ Vol.  I.,  70;  and  supra,  p.  355. 
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Ireland  was  confided  to  the  kindred  party  at  the  Castle. 
Protestant  ascendency  was  maintained  as  rigorously  as 
ever:  Catholics  were  governed  by  Orangemen:  the 
close  oligarchy  which  had  ruled  Ireland  before  the 
Union  was  still  absolute.  Eepression  and  coercion 
continued  to  be  the  principles  of  its  harsh  domina- 
tion.^ The  representation  of  Ireland,  in  the  United 
Parliament,  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  same  party, 
who  supported  Tory  ministers,  and  encouraged  them 
to  resist  every  concession  which  more  liberal  statesmen 
proposed.  Pohtical  liberties  and  equality  were  with- 
held ; yet  the  superior  moderation  and  enlightenment 
of  British  statesmen  secured  a more  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  and  much  remedial  legislation, — 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  people.  These  men  earnestly 
strove  to  govern  Ireland  well,  within  the  range  of  their 
narrow  principles.  The  few  restrictions  which  the 
Union  had  still  left  upon  her  commerce  were  removed* ; 
her  laws  were  reviewed,  and  their  administration 
amended ; her  taxation  was  lightened ; the  education 
of  her  people  encouraged ; her  prosperity  stimulated 
by  public  works.  Despite  of  insufficient  capital  and 


’ Lord  Cornwallis  had  foreseen 
this  evil.  He  wrote,  May  1st, 
1800 : — “ If  a successor  were  to  be 
appointed  who  should,  as  almost  all 
former  lords-lieutenants  have  done, 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
this  party,  no  advantage  would  he 
derived  from  the  Umon.” — Carr., 
iii.  2.37.  Again,  Dec.  1st,  1800: — 
“ They  assert  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  (seven-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country)  never  can  be 
good  subjects  to  a Protestant  go- 
vernment. What  then  have  we 
done,  if  this  position  bo  true? 
We  have  united  ourselves  to  a 


nle  whom  we  ought,  in  policy, 
ave  destroved.”  — Ibid.,  .307. 
Again,  Feb.  I6th,  1801 : — “ No 
consideration  could  induce  me  to 
take  a responsible  part  with  any 
administration  who  can  be  so  blinU 
to  the  interest,  and  indeed  to  the 
immediate  security,  of  theircotmtry, 
as  to  persevere  in  the  old  system  of 
proscription  and  exclusion  in  Ire- 
land."—itid.,  337. 

• Com  trade,  46  Geo.  III.  c. 
07  ; Countervailing  Duties,  4 Geo. 
IV.  c.  72;  Butter  trade,  8 Geo. 
IV.  c.  01 ; 0 Geo.  IV.  c.  88. 
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social  disturbance,  her  trade,  shipping,  and  manufac- 
tures expanded  with  her  freedom.* 

At  length,  after  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  Catholic 
Relief  Act  was  speedily  followed  by  an  amendment  of 
the  representation  ; and  from  that  time,  the  .spirit  of 
freedom  and  equality  has  animated  the  administration 
of  Irish  affairs.  The  party  of  Protestant  ascendency 
was  finally  overthrown  ; and  rulers  pledged  to  a more 
liberal  policy,  guided  the  councils  of  the  state.  Ireland 
shared  with  England  every  extension  of  popular  rights. 
Tlie  full  development  of  her  liberties,  however,  was  re- 
tarded by  the  factious  violence  of  parties, — by  the  divi- 
sions of  Orangemen  and  repealei-s, — by  old  religious 
hatreds, — by  social  feuds  and  agrarian  outrages  ; and 
by  the  wretchedness  of  a population  constantly  in  excess 
of  the  means  of  employment.  The  fiightful  visitation 
of  famine  in  1846,  succeeded  by  an  unparalleled  emi- 
gration, swept  from  the  Irish  soil  more  than  a fourth  of 
its  people.**  Their  sufferings  were  generously  relieved 
by  England  ; and,  grievous  as  they  were,  the  hand  of 
God  wrought  greater  blessings  for  the  sur\dvors,  than 
any  legislation  of  man  could  have  accomplished. 

In  the  midst  of  all  discouragements,  — in  spite  of 
clamours  and  misrepresentation, — in  defiance  of  hostile 
factions, — the  executive  and  the  legislature  have  nobl}" 
striven  to  effect  the  political  and  social  regeneration  of 
Ireland.  The  great  English  parties  have  honourably 
vied  with  one  another,  in  canying  out  this  policy. 

' See  Debate  on  Repeal  of  the  • In  the  ten  years,  from  1841  to 
Union,  April  18;14,  ana  especially  ]861,ithaddecrease(l froni8,175,124 
Mr.  8prinp  Rice’s  able  and  elabomte  to  (t,5T)2,.38o,  or  19-85  i>er  cent, 
speecn. — llans.  Deb.,  .3nl  Ser.,  x.\ii.  The  total  loss,  bo-nrever,  was  com- 
1002,  H teq.  Martin’s  Ireland  be-  puted  at  2,400,414.  The  decrea.so 
fore  and  after  the  Union,  .^itl  cd.,  amounted  to  40  persons  to  every 
pref.,  and  chap.  ii.  iii.  &e.  square  mile. — Census  Report,  1851. 
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Eemcdial  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  the  administration 
of  her  affairs,  have,  at  some  periods,  engrossed  more 
attention  than  the  whole  British  Empire.  Ancient  feuds 
have  yet  to  be  extinguished,  and  religious  divisions 
healed : but  nothing  has  been  wanting  that  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  state  could  devise  for  ensuring 
freedom,  equal  justice,  and  the  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  every  class  of  the  Irish  people.  Good  laws 
have  been  well  administered  : franchises  have  been  re- 
cognised as  rights, — not  admitted  as  pretences.  Equality 
has  been  not  a legal  theory,  but  an  unquestioned  fact. 
We  have  seen  how  Catholics  were  excluded  from  all 
the  rights  of  citizens.  What  is  now  their  position  ? 
In  1860,  of  the  twelve  judges  on  the  Irisli  bench, 
eight  were  Catholics.*  Li  the  southern  counties  of  Ire- 
land, Catholic  gentlemen  have  been  selected,  in  pre- 
ference to  Protestants,  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff,  in 
order  to  ensure  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  England  has  also  freely  opened  to  the  sons  of 
Ireland  the  glittering  ambition  of  arms,  of  statesman- 
ship, of  diplomacy,  of  forensic  honour.  The  names  of 
Wellington,  Ca.stlereagh,  and  Palmerston  attest  that 
the  highest  places  in  the  state  may  be  won  by  Irish 
genius. 

The  number  of  distinguished  Irishmen  who  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  British  peers,  proves  with 
what  welcome  the  incorporation  of  the  sister  kingdom 
has  been  accepted.  Nor  have  other  dignities  been  less 
freely  dispensed  to  the  honourable  ambition  of  their 
countrymen.  One  illustration  will  suflBce.  In  1860, 
of  the  fifteen  judges  on  the  English  bench,  no  less  than 

* Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen  was  the  bench,  as  master  of  the  rolla — 
first  Catholic  promoted  to  the  Grattan’s  Life,  i.  66. 
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four  were  Irishmen.^  Freedom,  equality,  -and  honour 
have  been  the  fruits  of  the  Union  ; and  Ireland  has 
exchanged  an  enslaved  nationality,  for  a glorious  incor- 
poration with  the  first  empire  of  the  world. 


* Viz.,  Mr.  Justice  Willcs,  Mr.  Justice  Keatinfr,  Mr.  Justice  Hill, 
and  Itaron  Martin ; to  whom  has  since  been  added  Mr.  J ustice  Shee,  an 
Irishman  and  a Catholic. 
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CHAR  XVII. 

FREE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  BRITISH  COLONIES: — SOVEREIGNTY  OF  ENG- 
LAND:  COMIIERCIAL  restrictions:  — TAXATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

colonies: THEIR  RESISTANCE  AND  SEPARATION: CROWN  COLO- 

NIES:  CANADA: AUSTRALIA; — COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION  AFTER 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR: NEW  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AFFECTING  THE 

COLONIES  : — RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  : DEMOCRATIC  COLONIAL 

CONSTITUTIONS  : — INDIA. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
spread  through  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe  their  courage 
and  endurance,  their  vigorous  iudustiy,  and  their  love 
of  freedom.  Wherever  they  have  founded  colonies  th(?y 
have  Ixjrne  with  them  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, as  their  birthright,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable 
to  an  infant  settlement'  In  territories  acquired  by 
conquest  or  cession,  the  existing  laws  and  customs  of 
the  people  were  respected,  until  they  were  qualified  to 
share  the  franchises  of  Englishmen.  Some  of  these, — 
held  only  as  garrisons, — othei'S  peopled  with  races  hostile 
to  our  rule,  or  rmfitted  for  freedom, — were  necessarily 
governed  upon  diflerent  principle.s.  But  in  quitting  the 
soil  of  England  to  settle  new  colonies,  Englishmen  never 
renounced  her  freedom.  Such  being  the  noble  principle 
of  English  colonisation,  circumstances  favoured  the  early 
development  of  colonial  liberties.  The  ruritans,  who 
founded  the  New  England  colonie.s,  having  fled  from 
the  oppression  of  Charles  I.,  carried  with  them  a stem 

* Blackstone’s  Coram.,  L 107;  0, 130, 181,  &c. ; Sir  O.  C.  Lewi.s  on 
Lord  Mansfield’s  Jiidjnnent  in  the  Government  of  Dependencies. 
Campbell  v.  Hall;  Howell’s  St.  308;  MilK  Colonial 

Tr.,  XX.  289;  Clark’s  Colonial  I>aw,  Conaiitutioiw,  18, 
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love  of  civil  liberty,  and  established  republican  institu- 
tions.' The  persecuted  Catholics  who  settled  Maryland, 
and  the  proscribed  Quakers  who  took  refuge  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  little  less  democratic.^  Other  colonies 
founded  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  seven- 
teenth centiny,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
cultivation,  adopted  institutions, — less  democratic,  in- 
deed, but  founded  on  principles  of  freedom  and  self- 
government.®  Whether  esUiblished  as  proprietary  colo- 
nies, or  under  charters  held  direct  from  the  crown,  the 
colonists  were  equally  free. 

The  English  constitution  was  generally  the  type  of 
these  colonial  governments.  The  governor  was  the 
viceroy  of  the  crown  : the  legislative  council,  or  upper 
chamber,  appointed  by  the  governor,  assumed  the 
place  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  representative 
assembly,  chosen  by  the  people,  was  the  express  image 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  miniature  Parlia- 
ment, complete  in  all  its  parts,  made  laws  for  the 
internal  government  of  the  colony.  The  governor 
assembled,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  it ; and  signi- 
fied his  assent  or  dissent  to  every  act  agi-ecd  to  by 
the  chambers : the  upper  house  mimicked  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Peers'* ; and  the  lower  house  insisted 


' In  tliroo  of  their  colonics  the 
council  was  elective  ; in  Connec- 
ticut and  Itliode  Island  the  colonists 
also  chose  their  governor. — Adam 
Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7.  But  the 
king's  approval  of  the  governor  was 
reserved  oy  7 & 8 Will.  III.  c.  22. 

’ Bancroft’s  Hist,  of  the  Cohv 
ni.sation  of  the  United  States,  i. 
204;  iii.  3!»4. 

’ Merivale’s  Colonisation,  ed. 
1861,  05,  103. 

* In  1868,  a quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  two  Ilouses  in  New- 
foimdland,  in  cottsequence  of  the 


Upper  House  insisting  upon  re- 
ceiving the  Lower  House  at  a con- 
ference, sitting  and  covered, — an 
assumption  of  dignity  which  was 
resented  by  the  latter.  The  go- 
vernor having  failed  to  accom- 
modate the  dilference,  prorogued 
the  Parliament  before  the  supplies 
were  granted.  lu  the  next  session 
these  disputes  were  amicably  ar- 
ranged. Message  of  Council,  April 
23rd,  18.58,  and  reply  of  House  of 
Assembly;  Private  Oorrespondence 
of  Sir  .A.  Btmnerman. 
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on  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  especially  that  of 
originating  all  taxes  and  grants  of  money,  for  the 
public  service.^  The  elections  were  also  conducted  after 
the  fiishion  of  the  mother  country.^  Other  laws  and 
institutions  were  imitated  not  less  faithfully,  Jamaica, 
for  example,  maintained  a court  of  king’s  bench,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  a court  of  exchequer,  a court 
of  chancerj%  a court  of  admiralty,  and  a court  of  pro- 
bate. It  had  grand  and  petty  juries,  justices  of  the 
peace,  courts  of  quarter-sessions,  vestries,  a coroner, 
and  constables.® 

Every  colony  was  a little  state,  complete  in  its  legis- 
lature, its  judicature,  and  its  executive  administration. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  mother  country,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Parliament.  The 
assent  of  the  king,  or  his  representative,  was  required 
to  give  validity  to  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature : 
his  veto  annulled  them^ ; while  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment was  able  to  bind  the  colony  by  its  acts,  and 
to  supersede  all  local  legislation.  Eveiy  colonial  judi- 
cature was  also  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  king 
in  council,  at  Westminster.  The  dependence  of  the 
colonies,  however,  was  little  felt  in  their  internal 
government.  They  were  secured  from  interference  by 
the  remoteness  of  the  mother  country®,  and  the  ignor- 
ance, indifference,  and  preoccupation  of  her  rulers. 


' Stokes’  British  Colonies,  241 ; 
Edwards’  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies, 
ii.  410;  I.ong’aIIist.  of  Jainmra,i.50. 

’ Edwards,  ii.  410;  Haliburton’s 
Nova  Scotia,  ii.  310. 

’ Long’s  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  i.  0. 

* In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  neither  the  crovm  nor  the 
governor  were  able  to  negative 
laws  passed  by  the  Assemblies, 


5 “Three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  lie  between  you  and  them,’’ 
said  Mr.  Burke.  “ No  contrivance 
can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
tance in  weakening  government.” 
Adam  Smith  observed : — “ Their 
situation  has  placed  them  lees  in 
the  view  and  less  in  the  power  of 
the  mother  country.” — ^ook  iv. 
ch.  7. 


The  sove- 
reignty of 
England. 
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In  matters  of  imperial  concern,  England  imposed  her 
own  policy  : but  otherwise  left  them  free.  Asking 
no  aid  of  her,  they  escaped  her  domination.  All 
their  expenditure,  civil  and  militsiry,  was  defrayed  by 
tiixes  raised  by  themselves.  They  provided  for  their 
own  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  the  enemies  of 
England.  During  the  seven  years’  war,  the  American 
colonies  maintained  a force  of  25,000  men,  at  a cost  of 
several,  millions.  In  the  words  of  Franklin,  “ they  were 
governed,  at  the  expense  to  Great  Britain,  of  only  a 
little  pen,  ink  and  paper:  they  were  led  by  a thread.”^ 
But  little  as  the  mother  country  concerned  herself  in 
the  political  government  of  her  colonies,  she  evinced  a 
jealous  \ngilance  in  regard  to  their  commerce.  Com- 
mercial monopoly,  indeed,  was  the  first  prmciple  in 
the  colonial  policy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
maritime  states  of  Europe.  She  suffered  no  other 
country  but  herself  to  supply  their  wants  : she  appro- 
priated many  of  their  exports  ; and,  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  manufacturers,  insisted  that  their  produce  should 
be  sent  to  her  in  a raw,  or  unmanufactured  sUite.  By 
the  Navigation  Acts,  their  produce  could  only  be  ex- 
ix)rted  to  England  in  English  ships.^  This  policy  was 
avowedly  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country, — for  the  encouragement  of  her  commerce,  her 
shipping,  and  manufactures, — to  which  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  were  sacrificed.®  But,  in  compensation  for 
this  monopoly,  .she  gave  a preference  to  the  produce  of 
her  own  colonies,  by  protective  and  prohibitoiy^  duties 
upon  foreign  commodities.  In  claiming  a monopoly  of 
their  markets,  she,  at  the  same  time,  gave  them  a re- 

' Evidence  before  the  Commons,  monwenltb  ; Jterivide,  7ii,  84,  80  ; 
17(!C  ; I’arl.  Ili.st.,  xvi.  ISO— 141.  Adtim  Smith,  Book  iv.  ch.  7, 

“ The  first  Navigntion  .Vet  was  * Ibid. 
passed  in  1051,  during  the  Corn- 
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ciprocal  monopoly  of  her  own.  In  some  cases  she  en- 
couraged tlie  production  of  their  staples  by  bounties.  A 
commercial  policy  so  artificial  as  this, — the  creature  of 
laws  striving  against  nature, — marked  the  dependence 
of  the  colonies,  crippled  their  industry,  fomented  dis- 
contents, and  even  provoked  war  with  foreign  states.' 

But  it  was  a policy  common  to  eveiy  European  govern- 
ment, until  enlightened  by  economical  science ; and 
commercial  advantages  were,  for  upwards  of  a century, 
nearly  the  sole  benefit  which  England  recognised  in  the 
possession  of  her  colonics.’ 

In  all  ages,  taxes  and  tribute  had  been  characteristic  Taxea  and 
incidents  of  a dependency.  The  subject  provinces  of  Mm^n  to 
Asiatic  monarchies,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  had 
been  despoiled  by  the  rapacity  of  satraps  and  pashas, 
and  the  greed  of  the  central  government.  The  Greek 
colonies,  wliich  resembled  those  of  England  more  than 
any  other  dependencies  of  antiquity,  were  forced  to 
send  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  parent  state. 
Carthage  exacted  tribute  from  her  subject  towns  and 
territories.  The  Eoman  provinces  “ paid  tribute  imto 
Ciusar.”  In  modem  times,  Spain  received  tribute  from 
her  European  dependencies,  and  a revenue  from  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  her  American  colonies.  It  was 
also  the  policy  of  France,  Holland,  and  Portugal  to 
derive  a revenue  from  thefr  settlements.® 

But  England,  satisfied  with  the  colonial  trade,  by  English 
whiclr  her  subjects,  at  home,  were  enriched,  imposed  frerfrom 
upon  them  alone  all  the  burthens  of  the  state.'*  Her 

* Adam  Smith’s  'Wealth  of  Na-  Raynal,  I.ivres  i.  ii.vi. — ix.  xii.  xiii. 
tions,  book  iv.  ch.  7.  * “ The  English  colonists  have 

’ Ibid.  never  yet  contributed  anything 

’ Sir  O.  0.  Ijcwis  on  the  Oovem-  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother 
raent  of  Dependencies,  90,  101,  country,  or  towards  the  support 
IOC,  112,  124,  1.39,  149,  211,  et  of  its  "civil  government.” — Adam 
leq. ; Adam  Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7 ; Smith,  hook  iv.  ch.  7. 
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costly  wars,  the  interest  of  her  increasing  debt,  her 
naval  and  military  establishments, — adequate  for  the 
defence  of  a widespread  empire, — were  all  maintained 
Ar|nment«  by  the  dominant  country  herself.  James  II.  would 
of  ux*-  have  levied  taxes  upon  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts : 
but  was  assured  by  Sir  William  Jones  that  he  could  no 
more  “ levy  money  without  their  consent  in  an  assem- 
bly, than  they  could  discharge  themselves  from  their 
allegiance.”'  Fifty  years  later,  the  shrewd  instinct  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  revolted  against  a similar  attempt.* 
But  at  length,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  was  resolved  by  George 
III.  and  his  minister  Mr.  Grenville®,  that  the  American 
colonies  should  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  general 
revenues  of  the  government  Tliis  new  principle  was 
apparently  recommended  by  many  considerations  of 
justice  and  expediency.  Much  of  the  national  debt 
had  been  incurred  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
wars  for  the  common  cause  of  the  whole  empire.^ 
Other  states  had  been  accustomed  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  taxation  of  their  dependencies ; and  why  was 
England  alone  to  abstain  from  so  natural  a source  of 
revenue  ? If  the  colonies  were  to  be  exempt  from  the 
common  burthens  of  the  empire,  why  should  England 
care  to  defend  them  in  war,  or  incur  charges  for  them, 
in  time  of  peace  ? The  benefits  of  the  connexion  were 
reciprocal ; why,  then,  should  the  burthens  be  all  on  one 
side  ? Nor,  assuming  the  equity  of  imperial  taxation, 
did  it  seem  beyond  the  competence  of  Parliament  to 
establish  it.  The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  was  a 


’ Graharae’s  Iliat.  of  the  United 
States,  i.  .3t>6. 

’ Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  70.  “ I 

have  Old  Knjrlanil  set  against  me,” 
he  said, — by  the  excise  scheme, — 
“do  you  think  1 will  have  NewEng- 


land  likewise? " — Co.res  Life,i.\2Z. 

• Wraxall’s  Mem.,  ii.  Ill;  Ni- 
chols’ Recoil.,  i.  205;  Bancroft's 
Amer.  Rev.,  iii.  .’107. 

* Adam  Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7 ; 
Walpole’s  Mem.,  ii.  71. 
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ftivouritc  tlieory  of  lawyers ; and  for  a century  and  a 
half,  the  foice  of  British  statutes  had  been  acknow- 
ledged without  question,  in  every  matter  concerning 
the  government  of  the  colonies. 

No  charters  exempted  colonists  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  parent  state,  in  matters  of  taxation ; nor  were 
there  wanting  precedents,  in  which  they  had  submitted 
to  imperial  imposts  without  remonstrance.  In  carrying 
out  a restrictive  commercial  policy.  Parliament  had 
passed  numerous  acts  providing  for  the  levy  of  colonial 
import  and  export  duties.  Such  duties,  from  their 
very  nature,  were  unproductive, — imposing  restraints 
upon  trade,  and  offering  encouragements  to  smuggling. 
They  were  designed  for  commercial  regulation  rather 
than  revenue : but  were  collected  by  the  king’s  officers, 
and  payable  into  the  exchequer.  The  state  had 
further  levied  postage  duties  within  the  colonies.^ 

But  these  considerations  were  outweighed  by  reasons 
on  the  other  side.  Granting  that  the  war  expenditure 
of  the  mother  country  had  been  increased  by  reason  of 
her  colonies,  who  was  responsible  for  European  wars 
and  costly  armaments  P Not  the  colonies,  which  had  no 
voice  in  the  government : but  their  English  rulers,  who 
held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  And 
if  the  English  treasury  had  suffered,  in  defence  of  the 
colonies, — the  colonists  had  taxed  themselves  heavily 
for  protection  against  the  foes  of  the  mother  country, 
with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel.^  But,  apart  from  the 

’ Evidence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Lord  Mansfield,  Jan.  1706 ; Pari. 
1766 ; Park  Hist,  ivi.  143 ; Sted-  Hist.,  xri.  100 ; Burke’s  Speech  on 
man’s  Hist,  of  the  American  War,  American  Taxation,  1774,  Works, 
i.  10,44;  Bights  of  Great  Britain  ii.  380;  Speech  of  Governor 
Asserted,  102 ; Adolphus  Hist.,  i.  Pownall,  Nov.  lOtb,  1775 ; Pori. 
145  ; Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  iVme-  Hist.,  xviii.  084. 
rican  Revolution,  ii.  260,  el  tea. ; ’ Dr.  Franklin’s  Ev.,  Pari.  Hist., 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Taxation  no  I'y-  xvi.  139. 
runny,  Works,  xii.  177 ; Speech  of 
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equity  of  the  claim,  was  it  properly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Parlianient  to  enforce  it  ? The  colonists  might 
be  induced  to  grant  a contribution : but  could  Parliament 
constitutionally  impose  a tax,  without  their  consent? 
True,  that  this  imperial  legislature  could  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies  : but  fixation  formed  a 
marked  exception  to  general  legislation.  According  to 
the  jninciples,  traditions,  and  usage  of  the  constitution, 
tsixes  were  granted  by  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  privilege  had  been  recognised  for 
centuries,  in  the  parent  state ; and  the  colonists  had 
cherished  it  with  traditional  veneration,  in  the  couutiy 
of  their  adojition.  They  had  taxed  themselves,  for 
local  objects,  through  their  own  representatives  : they 
had  responded  to  requisitions  from  the  crown  for 
money:  but  never  until  now,  had  it  been  sought  to 
tax  them  directly,  for  imperial  puqioses,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament. 

A statesman  imbued  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  these  over- 
ruling principles.  He  would  have  seen,  that  if  it  were 
fit  that  the  colonies  should  contribute  to  the  imperial 
treasurj%  it  was  for  the  crown  to  demand  their  contri- 
butions through  the  governors  ; and  for  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  grant  them.  But  neither  the  king  nor 
his  minister  were  afive  to  these  principles.  The  one 
was  too  conscious  of  kingly  power,  to  measure  nicely 
the  rights  of  his  subjects ; and  the  other  was  blinded  by 
a pedantic  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Parliament. ‘ 
TiieSiiinip  In  1764,  an  act  was  passed,  with  little  discussion, 
Act,  1/65.  jniposing  customs’  duties  upon  several  articles  imp<_5rted 
into  the  American  colonics,  — the  produce  of  these 

' Walpole's  Afcm.,  ii.  70,  2l’0;  Baacrofl’s  Hist,  of  the  American 
Kevolutioii,  ii. 
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duties  being  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies 
tliemselves.^  At  the  same  time,  the  Commons  passed  a 
resolution,  that  “ it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  duties  ” in  America  *,  as  the  foundation  of  future 
legislation.  The  colonists,  accustomed  to  perpetual 
interference  with  their  trade,  did  not  dispute  the  right 
of  the  mother  country  to  tax  their  imports : but  they 
resolved  to  evade  the  impost,  as  far  as  possible,  by  tlic 
encouragement  of  native  manufactures.  Tlie  threatened 
Stamp  Act,  however,  they  immediately  denounced  as  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  who  could  not 
be  taxed  otherwise  than  by  their  representatives.  But, 
deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  next 
session,  pensisted  in  his  stamp  bill.  It  attracted  httle 
notice  in  this  country : the  people  could  bear  with  com- 
placency the  taxation  of  others ; and  never  was  there  a 
Parliament  more  indifferent  to  constitutional  principles, 
and  popular  rights.  The  colonists,  however,  and  their 
agents  in  this  country,  remonstrated  against  the  proposal. 

Their  opinion  had  been  invited  by  ministers;  and, 
that  it  might  be  expressed,  a year’s  delay  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Yet  when  they  petitioned  against  the  bill, 
the  Commons  refused  to  entertain  their  petitions,  under 
a rule,  by  no  means  binding  on  their  discretion,  which 
excluded  petitions  against  a tax  proposed  for  the 
service  of  the  year.®  An  arbitrary  temper,  and  nar- 

ii.  102. 

» March  10(h,1764.  Pari.  Hist  , 
XV.  1427  ; Gralianie's  Hist.,  iv.  17Sr 
’ This  monstrous  rule,  or  usape, 
which  set  at  naught  the  right  of  pe- 
tition on  the  most  important  matters 
of  public  concern,  dates  from  the 
Revolution ; and  was  not  relin- 
quislied  until  1842. — Hatscll,  I’rec., 

iii.  220;  May's  Proewdings  and 
Usage  of  Parliament,  5th  od.  615. 


* 4 Geo.  III.  c.  16.  Mr.  Run- 
croft  regards  a measure,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Townshend  in  the  previous 
session  for  lowering  some  of  the 
prohibitory  duties,  and  making 
them  productive,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plan  for  the  taxation 
of  /America ; hut  that  measure 
merely  dealt  with  existing  duties. 
It  was  not  until  1704  that  any  new 
issue  was  raised  with  the  colonics. 
— Hist,  of  American  Revolution, 
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row  pedantry  prevailed  over  justice  and  sound  policy. 
Unrepresented  communities  were  to  be  taxed, — even 
without  a hearing.  The  bill  was  passed  with  little 
opposition* : but  the  colonists  combined  to  resist  its 
execution.  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  iU  in  bed  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  passed : but  no  sooner  were  the  dis- 
contents in  America  brought  into  discussion,  than  he 
condemned  taxation  without  representation ; and  coun- 
selled the  immediate  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act. 
“ When  in  this  House,”  he  said,  “ we  give  and  grant,  we 
grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what 
do  we  do  ? We,  Your  Majesty’s  Commons  for  Great 
Britain,  give  and  grant  to  Your  Majesty — what  ? Our 
own  property  ? No : we  give  and  grant  to  Your  Ma- 
jesty the  property  of  Your  Majesty’s  Commons  of 
America.”  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  save  the 
honour  of  England  by  an  act  declaratory  of  the  general 
legislative  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.** 
Lord  Rockingham,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Grenville, 
alarmed  by  the  unanimity  and  violence  of  the  colonists, 
RppMlof  readily  caught  at  Mr.  Pitt’s  suggestion.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  king  and  his  friends,  and  of  Mr. 
Grenville  and  the  supporters  of  the  late  ministry.^ 
Mr.  Pitt  had  desired  e.xpressly  to  except  from  the 
declaratory  act  the  right  of  taxation,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  colonists  : but  the  crown  lawyers  and  Lord 
Mansfield  denied  the  distinction  between  legislation 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  that  great  constitu- 
tional statesman  had  forcibly  pointed  out ; and  the  bill 

' Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  .T4.  “ We  Lord  Cfaatham,  i.  427. 

might  as  well  have  hindered  the  ’ Walpole’s  Mem.,  ii.  268,  286, 
sun’s  setting,”  wrote  Franklin. — &c. ; Hockinghnm  Mem.,  i.  201 — 
Sanrroft,  ii.  281.  296 ; ii.  260,  204. 

’ Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  03 ; Life  of 
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was  introduced  without  that  exception.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Camden,  tlie  only  sound  constitutional 
lawyer  of  his  age,  supported  with  remarkable  power 
the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt:  but  the  bill  was  passed  in  its 
original  shape,  and  maintained  the  unqualified  right  of 
England  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies.^  In  the  same 
session  some  of  the  import  duties  imposed  in  1764  were 
also  repealed,  and  others  modified.*  The  colonists  were 
appeased  by  these  concessions ; and  little  regarded  the 
abstract  terms  of  the  declaratory  act.  They  were,  in- 
deed, encouraged  in  a spirit  of  independence,  by  their 
triumph  over  the  English  Parliament : but  their  loyalty 
was  as  yet  unshaken.® 

The  error  of  Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  been  re- 
paired, when  an  act  of  political  fatuity  caused  an  irre- 
parable breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  Lord  Chatham,  by  his  timely  intervention, 
had  saved  England  her  colonies ; and  now  his  ill-omened 
administration  was  destined  to  lose  them.  His  witty 
and  accomplished,  but  volatile  and  incapable  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  having  lost 
half  a milhon  of  his  ways  and  means,  by  an  adverse 
vote  of  the  Commons  on  the  land  tax  *,  ventured,  with 
incredible  levity,  to  repeat  the  disastrous  experiment  of 
colonial  taxation.  The  Americans,  to  strengthen  their 
own  case  against  the  Stamp  Act,  had  drawn  a distinction 
between  internal  and  external  taxation, — a distinction 
plausible  and  ingenious,  in  the  hands  of  so  dexterous 

’ 0 Geo.  ni.  c.  11,  12;  ParL  Bancroft’s  Hist,  of  the  American 
Hist,  xvi.  103,  177,  &c. ; Wal-  Revolution,  ii.  62.3  ; Burke’s  Sjwech 
pole’s  Mem.,  ii.  277 — 298,  304  — on  American  Taxation ; see  also 
W7,  &c. ; Rockingham  Mem.,  L Lord  Macaula^r’s  Life  of  Lord 
282 — 2t).3 ; Bancroft,  ii.  450 — 173 ; Chatham,  Essays  ; Lord  Camp- 
Chatham  Corr.;  ii.  375.  hell’s  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices 

’ 0 Geo.  III.  c.  62.  (Lord  Camden). 

’ Stedman’s  Hist.,  i.  48,  ef  leq. ; * Supra,  \o\.  I.  470. 
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a master  of  political  fence  as  Dr.  Franklin’,  but  sub- 
stantially without  foundation.  Both  kinds  of  taxes 
were  equally  paid  by  the  colonists  themselves ; and  if 
it  was  their  birthright  to  be  taxed  by  none  but  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own,  tliis  doctrine  clearly  compre- 
hended customs,  no  less  than  excise.  But,  misled  by 
the  supposed  distinction  which  the  Americans  them- 
selves had  raised,  Mr.  Townshend  proposed  a vainety  of 
small  colonial  customs’  duties, — on  glass,  on  paper,  on 
painters’  colours,  and  lastly,  on  tea.  The  estimated 
produce  of  the.se  paltry  taxes  amounted  to  no  more 
than  40,000/.  Lord  Chatham  would  have  scornfully 
put  aside  a scheme,  at  once  so  contemptible  and  impo- 
litic, and  so  plainly  in  violation  of  the  principles  for 
which  he  had  himself  recently  contended  : but  he  lay 
stricken  and  lielpless,  while  his  rash  lieutenant  was  rush- 
ing headlong  into  danger.  Lord  Camden  would  have 
aiTested  the  measure  in  the  Cabinet;  but  standing  alone, 
in  a disorganised  ministry,  he  accepted  under  protest 
a scheme,  which  none  of  his  colleagues  approved.- 
Ilowever  rash  the  financier,  however  weak  the  com- 
pliance of  ministers,  Parliament  fully  shared  the  fatal 
responsibility  of  this  measure.  It  was  passed  with 
approbation,  and  nearly  in  silence.®  Mr.  Townshend 
did  not  survive  to  see  the  misclnef  he  had  done : but 
his  colleagues  had  soon  to  deplore  their  error.  The 
colonists  resisted  the  import  duties,  as  they  had  resisted 
the  Stamp  Act ; and,  a second  time,  ministers  were  forced 
to  recede  from  their  false  position.  But  their  retreat 
was  cHected  awkwardly,  and  with  a bad  grace.  They 
yielded  to  the  colonists,  so  far  as  to  give  up  the  general 

* Pari.  Hi&t.,  xvi.  144.  ham  Mem.,  ii.  75 ; Bancroft’s  Hist. 

* See  Lord  Camden's  Statement,  of  the  American  Revolution,  iii. 

— Pari.  IIist.,xviii.  1222.  8.'i,  el  teg. 

’ 7 Geo.  III.  c.  40;  Rocking- 
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scheme  of  import  duties : but  persisted  in  continuing 
the  duties  upon  tea.^ 

This  misenible  remnant  of  the  import  duties  was 
not  calculated  to  afford  a revenue  exceeding  12,000^. ; 
and  its  actual  proceeds  were  reduced  to  300A  by 
smuggling,  and  the  determination  of  the  colonists  not 
to  consume  an  article  to  which  the  obnoxious  impost 
was  attached.  The  insignificance  of  the  tax,  while  it 
left  ministers  without  justification  for  continuing  such 
a cause  of  irritation,  went  far  to  secure  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  colonists.  But  their  discontents, — met 
without  temper  or  moderation,  — were  suddenly  in- 
flamed by  a new  measure,  which  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned them.  To  assist  the  half-bankrupt  Kast  India 
Company,  in  the  sale  of  their  teas,  a drawback  was 
given  them,  of  the  whole  English  duty,  on  shipments 
to  the  American  plantations.*  By  this  concession  to 
the  East  India  Company,  the  colonists,  exempted  from 
the  English  duty,  in  fact  received  their  teas  at  a lower 
rate  than  when  there  was  no  colonial  tax.  The  Com- 
pany were  also  empowered  to  ship  their  teas  direct 
from  their  own  warehouses.  A sudden  stimulus  was 
thus  given  to  the  export  of  the  very  article,  which  alone 
caused  irritation  and  dissension.  The  colonists  saw,  or 
affected  to  see,  in  this  measure,  an  artful  contrivance 
for  encouraging  the  consumption  of  taxed  tea,  and 
facilitating  the  further  extension  of  colonial  taxation. 
It  was  met  by  a daring  outrage.  The  first  tea-ships 
which  reached  Boston  were  boarded  by  men  disguised 
as  Mohawk  Indians,  and  their  cargoes  cast  into  the 
sea.®  This  being  the  crowning  act  of  a series  of 

* 10  Oeo.  Ill-  c.  17;  Purl.  IliMt.,  a drawback  of  three-fifths  only, 
xvi.  85^1 ; Cavendish  Deb.,  iL  484,  * Adams’  Works,  ii.  322 ; Ibin- 

^ 12Geo.lII.  c.OO;  13Geo.IIl.c.  croft’s  Hist.,  of  the  American  Kev,, 
44.  Thefonnorof  these  Acta  granted  iii.  614— 641,  &c. 
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provocations  and  insults,  by  which  the  colonists,  and 
especially  the  people  of  Boston,  had  testified  their 
resentment  against  the  Stamp  Act,  the  import  duties, 
and  other  recent  measures,  the  government  at  home 
regarded  it  with  just  indignation.  Every  one  agreed 
that  the  rioters  deserved  punishment  ; and  that 
reparation  was  due  to  the  East  India  Company. 
But  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Parliament,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  North,  was  such  as  to  provoke  revolt. 
Instead  of  demanding  compensation,  and  attaching 
penalties  to  its  refusal,  the  flourishing  port  of  Boston 
was  summarily  closed  : no  ship  could  lade  or  uidade 
at  its  quays  : the  trade  and  industry  of  its  inhabitiints 
were  placed  under  an  interdict.  The  ruin  of  the  city 
was  decreed : no  penitence  could  avert  its  doom : 
but  when  the  punishment  had  been  suflbred,  and  the 
atonement  made : when  Boston,  humbled  and  contrite, 
had  kissed  the  rod  ; and  when  reparation  had  been 
made  to  the  East  India  Company,  the  king  in  council 
might,  as  an  act  of  grace,  remove  the  fatal  ban.^  It 
was  a deed  of  vengeance,  fitter  for  the  rude  arbitra- 
ment of  an  eastern  prince,  than  for  the  temperate 
equity  of  a free  state. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  repression.  The  re- 
publican constitution  of  Massachusetts,  cherished  by 
the  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  was  superseded. 
The  council,  hitherto  elective,  was  to  be  nominated  by 
the  crown ; and  the  appointment  of  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  sheriffs,  was  transferred  from  the  council 
to  the  governor.*  And  so  much  was  the  administration 

' Boston  Port  Act,  14  Geo.  III.  Bancroft's  Hist.,  iii.  605,  et  leq. 
c.  It);  Pnrl.  Hist.,  xvii.  1169-  > 14  Geo.  III.  c.  46 ; ParL  Hist., 

1189;  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  342;  xvii.  1192,  1277,  &c. 

Rockingham  Mem.,  ii.  238 — 243 ; 
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of  justice  suspected,  that  by  another  act,  accused 
persons  might  be  sent  for  trial  to  any  otlier  colony,  or 
even  to  England.'  Troops  were  also  despatched  to 
overawe  the  turbulent  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  colonists,  however,  for  from  being  intimidated 
by  the  rigours  of  the  mother  country,  associated  to 
resist  them.  Nor  was  Massaclmsetts  left  alone  in  its 
troubles.  A congress  of  delegates  from  twelve  of 
the  colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  by  whom 
the  recent  measures  were  condemned,  as  a violation  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen.  It  was  further  agreed  to 
suspend  all  imports  from,  and  exports  to.  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  unless  the  grievances 
of  the  colonies  ■were  redressed.  Other  threatening 
measures  were  adopted,  which  proved  too  plainly 
that  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  colonists  was  not  to 
be  overcome.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham,  “ the 
spirit  which  now  resisted  taxation  in  America,  ■was  the 
same  spirit  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences, 
and  ship  money  in  England.”  '' 

Li  vain  Lord  Chatham, — reappearing  after  his  long 
prostration, — proffered  a measure  of  conciliation,  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  acts,  and  explicitly  renouncing 
imperial  taxation : but  requiring  from  the  colonies  the 
grant  of  a revenue  to  the  king.  Such  a measiu'o 
might  even  yet  have  saved  the  colonies^ : but  it  was 
contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Lords,  on  the  first 
reading.'* 

Lord  North  himself  soon  afterwards  framed  a concili- 
atory proposition,  promising  that,  if  the  colonists  should 
make  provision  for  tlu'ir  own  defence,  and  for  the 

' 14  Oeo.  in.  c.  30;  Purl.  ’ f3ee  Lord  Mahon’s  Ilist.,  vi.  4;1. 

xvii.  1U»0,  &c.  * Peb.  1st,  1770. — Pari.  Hist., 

’ Speech,  Jan.  20th,  1777. — xviii.  108. 

Pari,  ilist.,  xviii.  104,  n. 
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civil  government,  no  imperial  tax  should  be  levied. 
Ilis  resolution  was  agi-eed  to : but,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  colonists,  its  conditions  were  imprac- 
ticable.* Iklr.  Bm-ke  also  proposed  otlicr  resolutions, 
similar  to  the  scheme  of  T.ord  Cliatham,  which  were 
rejected  by  a large  majority.^ 

The  Americans  were  already  ripe  for  rebellion,  when 
an  unhappy  collision  occurred  at  Lexington,  between 
ml'  the  royal  troops  and  the  colonial  militia.  Blood  was 
shed ; and  the  people  Hew  to  arms.  The  war  of  in- 
dependence was  commenced.  Its  .sad  history  and  issue 
p.tition  to  arc  but  too  well  known.  In  vain  Congress  addressed 
s''pc'ift’,  a petition  to  the  king,  for  redress  and  conciliation.  It 
1776.  received  no  answer.  In  vain  Lord  Chatham  devoted 

the  last  energies  of  his  wa.sting  life'"*  to  effect  a recon- 
ciliation, without  renouncing  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
Overtuns  hmd.  Ill  vaiii  the  British  Parliament, — humbling  itself 
lOr^poact,  rebellious  subjects, — rqiealed  the  American 

tea  duty,  and  renounced  its  claims  to  imperial  taxation.* 
In  vain  were  parliamentaiy  commissioners  empowered 
to  suspend  the  acts  of  which  the  colonists  complained, 
— to  concede  eveiy  dcinand  but  that  of  independence, — 
and  almost  to  sue  for  peace.®  It  was  too  late  to  stay 
the  civil  war.  Disasters  and  defeat  befel  the  British 
anns,  on  American  soil ; and,  at  length,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonics  was  recognised.® 


JIarcli 

22nd, 

1775. 


Ontl'rcak 
of  tho 
civil  war. 


* Pari. Hist., xviii..'tlO;  Chatham 
Corr.,  iv.  4<).'! ; Gibbon’s  Posthu- 
mous Works,  i.  4‘.K). 

’ Pari.  Hist,,  xviii.  478;  Burke’s 
Works,  iii.  2a, 

’ Ixjrd  Chatham  was  completely 
secluded  from  political  and  social 
life,  from  the  spring  of  1707  to  tho 
spring  of  170'J;  and  again,  from 
tlio  spring  of  1776  to  the  spring  of 
1777. 


* 28  Geo.  111.  c.  12;  Pnrl.IIist, 
xix.  702;  Ann.  Beg.,  1778,  1.'13. 

» 28  Geo.  III.  c.  l.S. 

® Xo  part  of  English  history  has 
received  more  copious  illustration 
than  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies.  In  addition  to  the  general 
histories  of  Eng-land,  tho  followdng 
may  bo  consulted  ; — Franklin's 
t\’orks,  .Sparks'  I.ife  of  Wn-shing- 
ton,  AJarshall’s  Life  of  Washiiig'ton, 
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Such  were  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a mis- 
understanding of  the  riglits  and  pretensions  of  colonial 
communities,  who  had  earned  with  them  the  laws  and 
franchises  of  Englishmen.  And  here  closes  the  first 
period  in  the  constitntional  history  of  the  colonies. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  class  of  dependencies, 
not  originally  settled  by  English  subjects,  but  acquired 
from  other  states  by  conquest  or  cession.  To  these 
a diflerent  rule  of  public  law  was  held  to  apply.  They 
were  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  governed,  according 
to  the  laws  prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition, 
by  the  king  in  council.'  They  were  distinguished  from 
other  settlements  as  crown  colonics.  Some  of  them, 
however,  like  Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia,  had  received 
the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  were  practically 
self-governed,  like  other  English  colonies.  Canada,  the 
most  important  of  this  class,  was  conquered  from  the 
French,  in  1759,  by  General  Wolfe,  and  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  1774,  the 
administration  of  its  aflliirs  was  entrusted  to  a council 
appointed  by  the  crown'':  but,  in  1791,  it  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  to  each  of  which  representative 
institutions  were  granted.''  It  was  no  easy  problem  to 
provide  for  the  government  of  such  a colony.  It  cora- 
])riscd  a large  and  ignorant  population  of  French  colo- 
nists, having  sympathies  with  the  countiy^  whence  they 
sprung,  accustomed  to  absolute  government  and  feudal 
institutions,  aTid  under  the  inllucnce  of  a Cathohe 
priesthood.  It  further  comprised  an  active  race  of 

Kandolph’a  Jlem.  of  Jefferson,  American  Itevolution. 

Chabiiers’  I’olitical  Annals,  l)r.  ‘ Clark's  Colonial  I^aw,  4 ; Milk’ 
Gordon’s  History  of  tke  American  Colonial  Conetitulinns,  10,  &c. 
Itovoliition,  Grahame's  History'  of  ’ 14  Geo.  HI.  c.  8:i. 

the  United  States,  Stedman’s  Ilis-  ^ SI  Geo.  III.  c.  SI ; Pari.  Hist., 

tory,  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  xxviii.  BI77. 
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British  settlers,  speaking  another  language,  professuig 
a diflerent  religion,  and  craving  the  liberties  of  their 
own  free  land.  The  divi.sion  of  the  provinces  was  also 
a separation  of  races ; and  freedom  was  granted  to  both 
alike.*  The  immediate  objects  of  this  measure  were 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  Canada,  and  to  exempt 
the  British  colonists  from  the  French  laws:  but  it 
marked  the  continued  adhesion  of  Parliament  to  the 
principles  of  self-government.  In  discussing  its  policy, 
Mr.  Fox  laid  down  a principle,  which  was  destined, 
after  half  a centurj%  to  become  the  rule  of  colonial 
administration.  “ I am  convinced,”  said  he,  “ that  the 
only  means  of  retaining  distant  colonies  with  advan- 
tage, is  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves.”^  In 
1785,  representative  institutions  were  given  to  New 
Brunswick,  and,  so  late  as  1832,  to  Newfoundland ; 
and  thus,  eventually,  all  the  British  American  colonies 
were  as  free,  in  their  forms  of  government,  as  the 
colonies  which  had  gained  their  independence.  But 
the  mother  country,  in  granting  these  constitutions, 
excrci.sed,  in  a marked  form,  the  powers  of  a dominant 
state.  She  provided  for  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  establishment,  and  for  other 
matters  of  internal  polity. 

England  was  soon  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her 
colonies  in  America,  by  vast  possessions  in  another 
hemisphere.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  Aus- 
tralia was  settled  were  unfavourable  to  free  institutions. 
TransjjorUition  to  the  American  plantations,  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  long  been  an  established 

' See  I.ord  Durlinm'a  de-acription  xxviii.  1379 ; Lord  J.  Russell’s 
of  the  two  races. — Report,  1839,  Life  of  Foi,  ii.  259;  I.ord  Stau- 
p.  8 — 18.  hope's  Life  of  I’itt,  ii.  80. 

» March  Cth,  1791 ; Pari.  IlisL, 
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punishment  for  criminals.^  The  revolt  of  these  colonies 
led  to  the  establishment  of  penal  settlements  in  Aus- 
tralia. New  South  Wales  was  founded  in  1788 ^ and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  1825.®  Penal  settlements  were 
necessarily  without  a constitution,  being  little  more 
than  state  prisons.  These  fair  countries,  instead  of 
being  the  homes  of  free  Englishmen,  were  peopled  by 
criminals  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  punishment  and 
servitude.  Such  an  origin  was  not  promising  to  the 
moral  or  political  destinies  of  Australia  : but  the  at- 
tractions which  it  offered  to  free  emigrants  gave  early 
tokens  of  its  fiiture  greatness.  South  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  whence  convicts  were  excluded,  were 
afterwards  founded,  in  the  same  region,  without  free 
constitutions.  The  early  pohtical  condition  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  forms,  indeed,  a striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  older  settlements,  to  which  Englishmen  had 
tiiken  their  birthrights.  But  free  emigration  developed 
their  resources,  and  quickly  reduced  the  criminal  popu- 
lation to  a subordinate  element  in  the  society  ; and,  in 
1 828,  legislative  councils  nominated  by  the  Crown,  were 
granted  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.‘‘ 
While  these  colonies  were  without  an  adequate  popu- 
lation, transportation  was  esteemed  by  the  settlers,  as 
the  means  of  affording  a steady  supply  of  labour  : but 
as  free  emigration  advanced,  the  services  of  convicts 
became  less  essential  to  colonial  prosperity ; and  the 
moral  taint  of  the  criminal  class  was  felt  more  sensibly. 
In  1838,  Sir  William  Molesworth’s  committee  exposed 
the  enormities  of  transportation  as  part  of  a scheme 

' 4 Geo.  I.  c.  2 ; 6 Geo.  I.  c.  2.3.  Mills’  Coloninl  Constitutions,  344. 
Banishment  was  made  a punish-  ’ 24  Geo.  HI.  c.  60;  Orders  in 
ment,  in  1597,  by  39  Elizalx;th,  c.  Council,  Dec.  0th,  1780. 

4 ; and  transportation,  by  onlers  in  • Mills'  Colonial  Const.,  325. 
council,  in  1014,  1615,  and  1017. — * 9 Geo.  IV.  c.  83. 
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of  colonisation  ; ami  in  1840,  tlie  sending  of  convicts 
tt)  New  South  \\'ales  was  discontinued.  In  Van 
Diemen’s  Ltind,  after  various  attempts  to  improve  the 
system  of  convict  labour  and  discipline,  transportation 
was  finally  abolished  in  1854.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt 
to  send  convicts  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1848, 
had  been  resisted  by  the  colonists,  and  abandoned. 
In  the  following  year,  a new  penal  settlement  was 
founded  in  Western  Australia. 

Tlie  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  the  free 
colonies  of  Australia,  and  a prodigious  increase  of  emi- 
gration and  productive  industry,  were  preparing  them 
for  a further  development  of  freedom,  at  no  distant 
period. 

From  the  period  of  the  American  war  the  home 
government,  awakened  to  the  importance  of  colonial 
administration,  displayed  greater  activity,  and  a more 
ostensible  disjiosition  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties 
with  America,  there  had  not  even  been  a separate 
department  for  the  government  of  the  colonics : but 
the  board  of  trade  c.xercised  a supervision,  little  more 
than  nominal,  over  colonial  affiiirs.  In  1768,  however, 
a third  secretary  of  state  w^as  appointed,  to  wliose  care 
the  colonies  were  entrusted.  In  1782,  the  office  was 
discontinued  by  Lord  Hockingham,  after  the  loss  of 
the  American  provinces:  but  was  revived  in  1794, 
and  became  an  active  and  important  department  of  the 
state.*  Its  intlucnce  was  felt  tliroughout  the  British 
colonies.  However  popular  the  form  of  their  institu- 
tions, they  were  steadily  governed  by  British  ministers 
in  Downing  Street. 

In  crown  colonies, — aeipiired  by  conquest  or  cession, 
’ Mills'  Ci'lonial  Const.,  2—13. 
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— tlie  dominion  of  the  crown  was  absolute  ; and  the 
authority  of  the  colonial-office  was  exercised  directly, 
by  instructions  to  the  governors.  In  free  colonies  it  was 
exercised,  for  the  most  part,  indirectly,  through  the 
influence  of  the  governors  and  their  councils.  Self- 
government  was  tliere  the  theory : but  in  j)ractice,  the 
governors,  aided  by  dominant  interests  in  the  several 
colonies,  contrived  to  govern  according  to  the  policy 
dictated  from  Downing  Street.  Just  as  at  home, 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  an  ascendant  party  -n^ere 
supreme  in  the  national  coundl.s, — so  in  the  colonies, 
the  governors  and  their  official  aristocracy  were 
generally  able  to  command  the  adhesion  of  the  load 
legislatures. 

A more  direct  interference,  however,  was  often  exer- 
cised. ^linistcrs  had  no  hesitation  in  disallowing  any 
colonial  acts  of  which  they  disapproved,  even  when  they 
concerned  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  colony  oidy.  They 
dealt  freely  with  the  public  lands,  as  the  property  of  the 
crown  : often  making  grants  obnoxious  to  the  colonists ; 
and  pereni[)torily  insisting  m)on  the  conditions  under 
which  they  should  be  sold  and  settled.  Their  inter- 
ference was  also  frequent,  regarding  church  establish- 
ments and  endowments,  official  salaries  and  the  colonial 
civil  lists.  Misunderstandings  and  disputes  were  con- 
stant, but  the  policy  and  will  of  the  home  government 
usually  prevailed. 

Another  incident  of  colonial  administration  was  that 
of  patronage.  The  colonies  offered  a wide  field  of  em- 
ployment for  the  friends,  connexions,  and  political  parti- 
sans of  the  home  government.  The  offices  in  England, 
available  for  securing  parliamentary  support,  fell  short 
of  the  demand  ; and  appointments  were  accordingly 
mnltiplied  abroad.  Of  these,  many  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive were  executed  by  deputy.  The  favoured  friends 
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of  ministers,  wlio  were  gratified  by  tbe  emoluments  of 
otTice,  were  little  disposed  to  sufler  banisliment  in  a dis- 
tant dependency.  Infants  in  the  cradle  were  endowed 
with  colonial  appointments,  to  be  executed  through  life 
by  convenient  deputies.  Extravagant  fees  or  salaries 
were  granted  in  Downing  Street,  and  spent  in  England; 
but  paid  out  of  colonial  revenues.  Other  offices  again, 
to  which  residence  was  attiiched,  were  too  frequently 
given  to  men  wholly  unfit  for  employment  at  home, 
but  who  w'ere  supposed  to  be  equal  to  colonial  service, 
where  indolence,  incapacity^  or  doubtful  character  might 
escape  exposure.^  Such  men  as  these,  however,  were 
more  mischievous  in  a colony,  than  at  home.  The 
higlier  officers  were  associated  with  tlie  governor,  in 
the  administration  of  aflairs  : the  subordinate  officers 
were  subject  to  less  control  and  discijjhne.  In  both, 
negligence  and  unfitness  were  injurious  to  the  colonies. 
As  colonial  societies  expanded,  these  ajipointments  from 
home  further  excited  the  jealousy^  of  colonists,  many  of 
whom  were  better  qualified  for  office,  than  the  stran- 
gers who  came  amongst  them  to  enjoy  power,  wealth, 
and  distinction,  wliich  were  denied  to  themselves.* 
This  jealousy  and  the  natural  ambition  of  the  colonists, 
were  among  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  demands 
for  more  complete  self-government.  As  this  feeling  was 
increasing  in  colonial  society^  the  home  government 
were  occupied  with  arrangements  for  eusiming  the  per- 


* “ As  to  civil  officers  appointed 
for  America,  most  of  the  places  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  have  heen 
filled  with  broken  members  of  I’nr- 
lioment,  of  bad,  if  any,  principles, 
— I'ohi.i-dr-chambre,  electioneering 
scoundrels,  and  even  livery  s<;r- 
vnnts.  In  one  wool,  .\merica  has 
Ix'eii,  for  manv  years,  made  the 
hospital  of  lingland.’’ — L<itcr  nf 


General  Ilmke,  tn  17o8 ; Philli- 
moro’s  I.ifo  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  ii. 
004,  cited  hv  Lord  Mahon. 

’ Long’s  llist.  of  Jamaica,  i.  27, 
79 ; Edwards’  Hist,  of  the  West 
Indies,  ii.  ,‘tlX);  Sir  0.  C.  Lewis  on 
Dependencies,  278  — 2S4;  MS.  Me- 
morandum bv  the  Eight  Hon. 
Edw.  Ellice, 
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manent  maintenance  of  the  civil  establishment  out  of 
the  colonial  revenues.  To  continue  to  fill  aU  the  oflSces 
with  Englishmen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  upon  the 
jealous  colonists  to  pay  them,  was  not  to  be  attempted. 

And  accordingly  the  home  government  surrendered  to 
the  governors  all  appointments  under  200Z.  a year; 
and  to  the  greater  number  of  other  offices,  appointed 
colonists  recommended  by  the  governors.^  A colonial 
grievance  was  thus  redressed,  and  increased  influence 
given  to  the  colonists ; while  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  connexion  was  renounced  by  the  parent  state. 

While  England  was  entering  upon  a new  period  of  New  com- 
extended  liberties,  after  the  Reform  Act,  circumstances 
materially  affected  her  relations  with  the  colonies ; and 
tliis  may  be  termed  the  third  and  last  period  of  colo- 
nial  history.  First,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  1833, 
loosened  the  ties  by  which  the  sugar  colonies  had  been 
bound  to  the  mother  country.  This  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  adoption  of  a new  commercial  policy, 
which  overthrew  the  long-established  protections  and 
monopolies  of  colonial  trade.  The  main  purpose  for 
which  both  parties  had  cherished  the  connexion  was 
lost.  Colonists  found  their  produce  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  the  world  ; and,  in  the  sugar  colonies, 
with  restricted  labour.  The  home  consumer,  inde- 
pendent of  colonial  supplies,  was  free  to  choose  his  own 
market,  wherever  commodities  were  best  and  cheapest. 

The  sugars  of  Jamaica  competed  with  the  slave-gi'own 
sugars  of  Cuba : the  woods  of  Canada  with  the  timber 
of  Norway  and  the  Baltic. 

These  new  conditions  of  colonial  policy  seriously 

' Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  ch.  iii. ; Mills’  Colonial  Constitu- 
S7 — 41 ; Kiiles  and  Kegulations  lions,  App.  378. 
for  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Service, 
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alTocted  the  political  relations  of  the  mother  country 
with  her  dependencies.  Iler  interference  in  their 
internal  affairs  having  generally  been  connected  with 
commercial  regulations,  she  had  now  less  interest  in 
continuing  it ; and  they,  having  submitted  to  it  for  the 
sake  of  benefits  with  wliich  it  was  associated,  were 
less  disposed  to  tolerate  its  exercise.  Meanwhile  tlic 
growing  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  many 
of  tlie  colonies,  closer  communications  with  England, 
and  the  example  of  English  liberties,  were  developing 
the  political  aspirations  of  colonial  societies,  and  their 
capacity  for  self-government. 

Early  in  this  period  of  transition,  England  twice  had 
occasion  to  assert  her  paramount  authority : but  learned 
at  the  same  time  to  estimate  the  force  of  local  ojiinion, 
and  to  seek  in  the  further  development  of  free  institu- 
tions, the  problem  of  colonial  government.  Jamaica, 
discontented  after  the  abijlition  of  slavery,  neglected  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  her  prisons,  which  that 
measure  had  rendered  necessary.  In  1838,  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  interposed,  and  promptly  supplied 
this  defect  in  colonial  legislation.'  The  local  as.sem- 
bly,  resenting  this  act  of  authority,  was  contumacious, 
stopped  the  supplies,  and  refused  to  exercise  the  pro- 
per functions  of  a legislature.  Again  Parliament  as- 
serted its  supremacy.  The  sullen  legislature  was  com- 
manded to  resume  its  duties;  and  submitted  in  time 
to  save  the  ancient  constitution  of  Jamaica  from  sus- 
pension.^ 

At  the  same  period,  the  perilous  state  of  Canada 
called  forth  all  the  authority  of  England.  In  1837 
and  1838,  the  discontents  of  Lower  Canada  exploded 


' 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  (i7. 

’ 2 & 3 Viet  c.  20  ; Ilims,  Ueb.,  -Ord  Scr.,  .\lvi.  1243;  xlvii.  4b0,  &c. 
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ill  insurrection.  The  constitution  of  that  province  was 
inimediatcly  suspended  by  the  British  rarlianient ; and 
a provisional  government  established,  with  large  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers.^  This  necessary  act  of  Reunion 
authority  was  followed  by  the  reunion  of  the  provinces  proWnces. 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  a single  colony,  under 
a governor-general.^ 

But  while  these  strong  measures  were  resorted  to.  Right  of 
the  British  Government  carefully  defined  the  principles 
upon  which  parliamentary  interposition  was  justified. 

“ Parliamentary  legislation,”  wrote  Lord  Glenelg,  the 
colonial  minister,  “ on  any  subject  of  exclusively 
internal  concern  to  any  British  colony  possessing  a re- 
presentative assembly  is,  as  a general  rule,  unconsti- 
tutional. It  is  a right  of  whicli  the  exercise  is  reserved 
for  extreme  Ciises,  in  which  necessity  at  once  creates 
and  justifies  the  exception.”®  Never  before  had  ihe 
rights  of  colonial  self-government  been  so  plainly 
acknowledged. 

But  another  princii>le  was  about  to  be  established  in  Principle 
Canada,  which  still  further  enlarged  the  powers  of 
colonial  assemblies,  and  diminished  the  influence  of  the  '''^'■nmeut. 
mother  country.  This  principle  is  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  responsible  government.  Hitherto  the  advisers  of 
tlie  governor  in  tliis,  as  in  every  other  colony,  were  the 
principal  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  generally 
holding  permanent  offices.  Whatever  the  fluctuations 
of  opinion  in  the  legislature,  or  in  the  colony, — what- 
ever the  unpopularity  of  the  measures  or  persons  of 
the  executive  officers,  they  continued  to  direct  the 
councils  of  the  colony.  For  many  yeai's,  they  had  con- 
trived, by  concessions,  by  management  and  influence, 

' 1 & 2 \ict.  c.  0;  2 & 3 Viet.  » 3 & 4 Viet.  c.  3.5. 
c.  03.  * I’arl.  Paper,  1B39,  No.  118,  p.  7. 
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to  avoid  frequent  collisions  with  the  assemblies : but 
as  the  principles  of  representative  government  were 
developed,  irresponsible  rulers  were  necessarily  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  popular  assembly.  The  ad\dsers 
of  the  governor  pursued  one  policy,  the  assembly 
another.  Measures  prepared  by  the  executive  were 
rtyected  by  the  assembly  : measures  passed  by  the 
assembly  were  refused  by  the  council,  or  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  And  whenever  such  collisions  arose,  the 
constitutional  means  were  wanting,  for  restoring  con- 
fidence between  the  contending  powers.*  Frequent  dis- 
solutions exasperated  the  j)opular  party,  and  generally 
resulted  in  their  ultimate  triumph.  The  hostility  be- 
tween the  assembly  and  permanent  and  unpopular 
officers  became  chronic.  They  were  constantly  at 
issue  ; and  representjxtive  institutions,  in  colhsion  with 
irresponsible  power,  were  threatening  anarchy.  These 
difficulties  were  not  confined  to  Canada : but  were 
common  to  all  the  North  American  colonies ; and 
proved  the  incompatibility  of  two  antagonistic  piin- 
ciples  of  government.^ 

After  the  reunion  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  a 
remedy  was  sought  for  disagreements  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature,  in  that  piinciple  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  which  had  long  been  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  constitutional  government  in  England.  At 
first,  ministers  at  home  were  apprehensive  lest  the 
application  of  that  principle  to  a dependency,  should 
lead  to  a virtual  renunciation  of  control  by  the  mother 
country.®  Nor  had  Canada  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  passions  of  the  recent  rebelhon,  to  favour  the 

' Soe  Lord  Durham’s  Keport  on  to  Mr.  I’oulett  Tliomson,  govemor- 
Cannda,  IH.'tO,  p.  27—39.  gpticral  of  Canada,  Oct.  14tli  and 

* H,id.  Mth,  ia39;  Pari.  Papers,  184.S, 

’ Despatches  of  I.s5rd  J.  Russell  No.  (121. 
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experiment.  But  arrangements  were  immediately  made 
for  altering  the  tenure  of  the  principal  colonial  offices  ; 
and  in  1847,  responsible  government  was  fully  esta- 
blished under  Lord  Elgin.^  From  that  time,  the 
governor-general  selected  his  advisers  from  that  party 
which  was  able  to  command  a majority  in  the  legisla- 
tive assembly;  and  accepted  the  pohcy  recommended 
by  them.'^  The  same  principle  was  adopted,  about  the  other 

. .-v-r  ^ 1 colonies, 

same  time,  m Nova  Scotia®  ; and  has  since  become  the 
rule  of  administration  in  other  free  colonies.'* 

By  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  a colonial  con-  itsresuita. 
stitution  has  become  the  very  image  and  reflection 
of  parliamentary  government  in  England.  The  go- 
vernor, like  the  sovereign  whom  he  represents, 
holds  himself  aloof  from,  and  superior  to  parties ; and 
governs  through  constitutional  advisers,  who  have  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  in  the  legislature.  He  leaves 
contending  parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battles  ; and 
by  admitting  the  stronger  party  to  his  councils,  brings 
the  executive  authority  into  harmony  with  popular 
sentiments.®  And  as  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine,  in 
England,  has  practically  transferred  the  .supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  state,  from  the  crown,  to  Parliament  and 
the  people, — so  in  the  colonies  has  it  wrested  from  the 
governor  and  from  the  parent  state,  the  dfrection  of 


’ Earl  Orov's  Colonial  Policy,  i. 
200 — 204,  200 ; Despatchc.s  of  Lord 
Elgin;  Pari.  Papers,  1848. 

“ See  Resolutions  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  Sent.  .Srd,  1841 ; 
Pari.  Paper,  1848,  No.  621. 

• Despatch  of  Earl  Grey  to  Sir 
John  Ilarvey,  Nov.  3rd,  1840; 
Pari.  Paper,  1848^  No.  C21,  p.  8. 

* Jlills’  Colonial  Constitutions, 
201,  205,  200,  &c.  The  only  free 
colonies  to  which  responsible  po- 
vemnient  has  not  been  extended 


are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Western  Australia. 

^ “ The  executive  council  is  a 
removable  body,  in  analogy  to  tho 
usage  prevailing  in  the  British  con- 
stitution ” . . . “ it  being  under- 
stood that  councillors  who  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  tho  local 
legislature  will  tender  their  resig- 
nations to  the  governors.” — Sutes 
mid  Itegulatiun*  for  the  Colonial 
Service,  ch.  ii. 
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colonial  affairs.  And  again,  as  the  crown  has  gained 
in  ea.se  and  popularity  what  it  ha.s  lost  in  power, — so 
has  the  mother  country,  in  accepting,  to  the  full,  the 
principles  of  local  self-government,  established  the 
closest  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  between  her- 
self and  her  colonics. 

Tliere  arc  circumstances,  however,  in  which  the 
parallel  is  not  maintained.  The  Crown  and  Parliament 
liave  a common  into-est  in  the  welfare  of  tlieir  country : 
but  England  and  her  colonics  may  have  conflicting 
interests,  or  an  irreconcilable  policy.  Tlie  crown  has, 
indeed,  reserved  its  veto  u])on  the  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures : but  its  practical  exercise  h.is  been  found 
scarcely  more  compatible  with  responsible  government 
in  the  colonie.s,  than  in  England.  Hence  colonies  have 
been  able  to  adopt  principles  of  legislation  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  and  interests  of  tlie  mother  country. 
For  example,  after  England  had  accepted  free  trade  as 
the  basis  of  her  commercial  policy,  Canada  adhered  to 
protection  ; and  established  a tariff  injurious  to  English 
commerce.’  Such  laws  could  not  have  been  di.sjillowed 
by  the  home  government  without  a revival  of  the 
conflicts  and  discontents  of  a former  period ; and  in 
deference  to  the  principles  of  self-government,  they  were 
rel  ucta  n tly  confi  rmed. 

But  popular  principles,  in  colonial  government,  have 
not  rested  here.  ^\Hiile  enlarged  powers  have  been 
entrusted  to  tlie  loe^l  legislatures,  those  institutions 
again  have  been  reconstituted  upon  a more  democratic 
basis.  The  constitution  granted  to  Canada  in  1840,  on 


' Ilcjiort  on  Colonial  Military  experionced  by  the  home  gOTcm- 
Expendilure,  ISCl.  Ev.  of  Mr.  ment  in  endenrouring  to  re.«trnin 
(ilndstono,  .‘STSS ; MS.  Paper  by  XVnr  Briinswick  in  the  granting  of 
the  night  lion.  Edw.  Ellice,  M.P.;  bounties.  — Earl  Grey's  Colonial 
nnd  see  a statement  of  dillicultios  Policy,  i.  270. 
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the  reunion  of  the  provinces,  was  popular,  but  not 
demociRtic.^  It  was  composed  of  a legislative  council, 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  of  a representative 
assembly,  to  which  freeholders  or  roturiers  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  were  eligible  as  members.  The 
franchise  compri.sed  40.y.  freeholdei’s,  5/.  houseowners, 
and  1 0/.  occupiers : but  has  since  been  placed  upon  a 
more  popular  basis  by  provincial  acts.* 

Democracy  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  In  1842,  a new  constitution  w'as 
granted  to  New  South  Wales,  which,  departing  from 
the  accustomed  model  of  colonial  constitutions  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  provided  for  the  legislation  of  the 
colony  by  a single  chamber. 

The  constitution  of  an  upper  chamber  in  a colonial 
society,  without  an  aristocracy,  and  with  few  persons  of 
high  attainments,  and  adequate  leisure,  had  ever  been  a 
difficult  problem.  Nominated  by  the  governor,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  his  executive  officers,  it  had  failed  to  ex- 
ercise a material  influence  over  public  opinion  ; and  had 
been  readily  overborne  by  the  more  popular  as&embl)^ 
The  experiment  was,  therefore,  tried  of  bringing  into  a 
single  chamber  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements 
of  colonial  government.  It  was  hoped  that  eminent 
men  would  have  more  weight  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  popular  assembly,  than  sitting  apart  and  exercising 
an  impotent  veto.  The  cx2ierimcnt  found  favour 
with  experienced  statesmen  ; yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  it  was  a concession  to  democracy.  Timely 
delays  in  legislation, — a cautious  revicav  of  public 
measures, — resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  a majority, 
and  the  violence  of  a faction, — the  means  of  judicious 

* 3 ife  4 Viet.  c.  35  j Mills'  Co-  ’ Cniiadinn  Acts,  10  Viet.  c. 
louial  Const,  184.  153;  Viet  c.  82. 
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compromise, — were  wanting  in  such  a constitution. 
Tlie  majority  of  a single  cliamber  was  absolute.' 

In  1850,  it  became  expedient  to  divide  the  vast 
territories  of  New  South  Wales  into  two,  and  the 
southern  portion  was  erected  into  the  new  colony  of 
Victoria.  This  opportunity  was  taken  of  revising  the 
constitutions  of  these  colonies,  and  of  South  Australia 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.^  The  New  South  Wales 
model  was  adhered  to  by  Parliament ; and  a single 
chamber  was  constituted  in  each  of  these  colonies,  of 
which  one-third  were  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
two-thirds  elected  under  a franchise,  restricted  to  per- 
sons holding  freehold  property  worth  100/.,  and  10/. 
hoiLseholders  or  leaseholders.  A fixed  charge  was  also 
imposed  upon  the  colonial  revenues  for  the  civil  and 
judicial  establishments,  and  for  religious  worship.  At 
the  same  time,  powers  were  conceded  to  the  governor 
and  legislative  council  of  each  colony,  with  the  assent 
of  the  queen  in  council,  to  alter  every  part  of  the  con- 
stitution so  granted.®  The  experiment  of  a single 
chamber  was  soon  abandoned  by  those  colonics  them- 
selves ; while  the  principle  of  election  was  introduced 
into  the  legislative  councils.^  But  otherwise  the  ten- 
dency of  such  societies  was  naturally  fa%'ourable  to 
democracy ; and  in  a few  years  the  limited  franchise 
was  changed,  in  nearly  all  of  these  colonies,  for  uni- 


* Tho  relative  advantages  of  a 
single  and  double  chamber  are  fully 
argued  by  Earl  Orey,  Colonial 
Policy,  ii.  00,  and  by'  Mr.  Mills, 
Colonial  Const.,  Introd.,  67. 

’ Tbisconstiiution waspo.‘»tponed, 
as  regards  Western  Australia,  until 
the  colony  aliould  undertake  to  pay 
the  charges  of  its  civil  govcnimeiit. 

’ 1.3  & 14  Viet.  c.  69;  Earl 
Grey’s  Colonial  Policy,  i.  App.  422; 
ii.  S8  — 111 ; Mills,  201 ; Ilans. 


Peb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cviii.  C34;  cix. 
1.3t>4,  kc. 

* New  South  Wales  Colonial 
Act,  17  Viet.  c.  41 ; Mills,  2tMl ; 
Victoria  Colonial  Act,  March  2.6, 
1S.64 ; Milts,  .309;  South  Australia, 
1864;  Mills,  316;  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Cidonial  Act,  18  Viet.  c.  18 ; 
Jlills  .320.  AVestern  Australia  is 
the  only  colony  now  having  a single 
chamber. 
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versiil  or  manliood  sufTrage  aiul  vote  by  ballot.^  It 
was  open  to  the  queen  in  council  to  disallow  these 
laws,  or  for  Parliament  itself  to  interpose  and  suspend 
them  * : but  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  these  critical  changes  were  allowed  to 
come  into  operation. 

In  1852,  a representative  constitution,  with  two 
chambem,  was  introduced,  after  some  delay,  into  New 
Zealand  ® ; and,  about  the  same  period,  into  the  Cape 
of  GiK)d  Ilope.^ 

To  conclude  this  rapid  summary  of  colonial  liberties, 
— it  must  be  added  that  the  colonies  have  further 


enjoyed  municipal  institutions  a free  press  ®,  and  re- 
ligious freedom  and  equality.  No  liberty  or  franchise 
prized  by  Englishmen  at  home,  has  been  withheld 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  in  distant  lands. 

Thus,  by  rapid  strides,  have  the  most  considerable 
dependencies  of  the  British  crown  advanced,  through 
successive  stages  of  political  liberty,  until  an  ancient 
monarchy  has  become  the  parent  of  democratic  re- 
publics, in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  scarcely  so  democratic  as  that  of 
Canada,  or  the  Australian  colonies.  The  president’s 
fixed  tenure  of  office,  and  large  exeemtive  powers, — the 
indoj)endent  position  and  authority  of  the  Senate, — and 


' Colonial  Acts,  Victoria,  Nov. 
24th,  1857,  21  Viet.  No.  ; South 
Australia,  Jan.  27th,  IS-oS,  21  Viet. 
No.  12;  New  South  Wales,  Nov. 
24th,  1858,  22  Viet.  No.  22.  In 
Now  Zealand  the  franchise  has  been 
given  to  the  gold-miners. 

• Colonial  Acts  for  such  purposes 
were  required  to  be  laid  before 
Parliamont,  for  thirty  davs,  hefore 
her  Majesty's  pleasure  ^ould  be 
signified  in  regard  to  them. 

’ 15  & 16  Viet.  c.  72.  A previous 
Act  had  been  passed  with  this 
VOL.  II.  P 


object  in  1840,  but  its  operation 
was  suspended  in  the  following 
year. — Eiarl  Grey’s  Colonial  Policy, 
li.  153—158  ; Slills,  .335 ; Hans. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  exxi.  922. 

‘ Earl  Grey,  ii.  220 — 2.34,  App. 
C.  and  D. ; Capo  of  Good  Ho^ 
Papers,  presented  by  command, 
Feb.  5th,  1850;  Mills,  151. 

* Earl  Grey’s  Colonial  Policy,  i. 
32,  23.'),  4.37 ; ii.  327  ; Mills,  l85, 
& c. ; Meriyale,Colonisation,  1801, 
651—0,56. 

• Earl  Grey's  ColonialPolicy,i.  29. 
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the  control  of  the  supreme  court, — are  checks  upon 
the  democracy  of  congress.*  But  in  these  colonies  the 
majority  of  the  democratic  assembly,  for  the  time 
being,  are  absolute  mastere  of  the  colonial  government : 
they  can  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  legislative 
council,  and  dictate  conditions  to  the  governor,  and 
indirectly  to  the  parent  state.  This  transition  from  a 
state  of  control  and  pupilage,  to  that  of  unrestrained 
freedom,  seems  to  have  been  too  precipitate.  Society, 
— particularly  in  Australia, — had  scarcely  had  time  to 
prepare  itself  for  the  successfid  trial  of  so  free  a repre- 
sentation. The  settlers  of  a new  country  were  suddenly 
entrusted  with  uncontrolled  power,  before  education, 
property,  traditions  and  usage  had  given  stability  to 
public  opinion.  Nor  were  they  trained  to  freedom, 
like  their  English  brethren,  by  many  ennobling 
struggles,  and  the  patient  exercise  of  public  virtues. 
But  such  a transition,  more  or  less  rapid,  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  responsible  government, 
coupled  with  the  power  given  to  colonial  assemblies, 
of  reforming  their  own  constitutions.  The  principle  of 
self-government  once  recognised,  has  been  carried  out 
without  reserve  or  hesitation.  Hitherto  there  have 
been  many  failures  and  discouragements  in  the  expe- 
riment of  colonial  democracy  : yet  the  political  future 
of  the.se  thriving  communities  affords  far  more  ground 
for  hope  than  for  despondency. 

England  ventured  to  tax  her  colonies,  and  lost  them  : 
she  endeavoured  to  rule  them  from  Downing  Street, 
and  provoked  disaffection  and  revolt.  At  last,  slie 
gave  freedom,  and  found  national  sympathy  and  con- 
tentment. But,  in  the  meantime,  her  colonial  de- 
pendencies have  grown  into  affiliated  states.  The  tie 

' De  Tocqiierille,  i.  p.  14.S,  151,170. 
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wliich  binds  them  to  her,  is  one  of  sentiment  rather 
tlian  authority.  Commercial  privileges,  on  either  side, 
have  been  abandoned  : transpoil/ation,  — for  which 
some  of  the  colonies  were  founded, — has  been  given 
u|j : patronage  has  been  surrendered,  the  disposal  of 
pubhc  lands  waived  by  the  crown,  and  political 
dominion  virtually  renounced.  In  short,  their  dei>en- 
dence  has  become  little  more  than  nominal,  except 
for  purposes  of  mihtary  defence. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
colonies,  they  strove  to  defend  themselves.  But  during 
the  prolonged  hostilities  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  assaults  upon  our  colonies  naturally  formed  jiart 
of  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  wliich  were  met,  on  our 
part,  by  costly  naval  and  military  armaments.  And 
after  the  peace,  England  continued  to  garrison  her  colo- 
nies with  large  military  forces, — wholly  paid  by  herself, 
— and  to  construct  fortifications,  requiring  still  larger 
garrisons.  Wars  were  undertaken  against  the  natives, 
as  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand, — of 
which  England  bore  all  the  cost,  and  the  colonies 
gained  all  the  profit.  English  soldiers  have  further 
performed  the  services  of  colonial  pohce.  Instead  of 
taxing  her  colonies,  England  has  sufiered  herself  to  be 
taxed  heavily,  on  their  account.  The  annual  military 
expenditure,  on  account  of  the  colonies,  ultimately 
reached  £3,225,081,  of  which  £1,715,246  was  incurred 
for  free  colonies,  and  £1,509,835  for  military  garrisons 
and  dependencies,  maintained  chiefly  for  imperial  pur- 
poses.^ Many  of  the  colonies  have  already  contributed 
towards  the  maintenance  of  British  troops,  and  have 
further  raised  considerable  bodies  of  militia  and  volun- 
teei-s : but  Parhament  has  recently  pronounced  it  to  be 

• Report  of  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1861. 
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just  that  the  colonics  wliich  enjoy  self-government, 
should  undertake  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  their 
own  military  defence.'  To  carry  this  policy  into  eflect 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  whenever  it  may  be 
eflected,  the  last  material  bond  of  conne.xion  with  the 
colonies  will  have  been  severed  ; and  colonial  states, 
acknowledging  the  honorary  sovereignty  of  England, 
and  fully  armed  for  self-defence, — as  well  against  herself 
as  others, — will  have  grown  out  of  the  dependencies  of 
the  British  Em])ire.  They  will  still  look  to  her,  in 
time  of  w'ar,  for  at  least  naval  protection  ; and,  in 
peace,  they  will  continue  to  imitate  her  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, and  to  glory  in  the  proud  distinction  of  British 
citizenship.  On  her  part,  England  may  well  be  prouder 
of  the  vigorous  freedom  of  her  prosperous  sons,  than  of 
a hundred  provinces  subject  to  the  iron  ride  of  British 
[iro-consuls.  And,  should  the  sole  remaining  ties  of 
kindred,  aflection,  and  honour  be  severed,  she  will 
reflect,  with  just  exultation,  that  her  dominion  cea.sed, 
not  in  oppression  and  bloodshed,  but  in  the  expansive 
energies  of  freedom,  and  the  hereditary  capacity  of  her 
manly  offspring  for  the  jirivilegos  of  self-government. 

Other  parts  of  the  British  empire  have, — from  the 
conditions  of  their  occuiiation,  the  relations  of  the  state 
to  the  native  population,  and  other  circumstances, — 
been  unable  to  participate  in  the  free  institutions  of  the 
more  favoiu’ed  colonies  * ; but  they  have  largely  shared 
•in  that  spirit  of  enlightened  liberalit^^  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  distinguished  the  administration 
of  colonial  affairs. 

^ * Ilf'port  of  Committee  on  Colo-  Relations  of  England  with  the 
nial  Military  Expenditure,  1801,  Colonies,  1801. 
and  Evidence ; Resolution  of  Com-  * Viz.,  India.  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
mons.  Mar.  4,  1802. — linns.  Deb.,  Cevlon,  Ilong  Kong,  St.  Iloleuii, 
3rd  Sor.,  clxxv.  1032 ; Karl  Grey’s  Falklands,  J^abuan,  Sierra  Leone, 
Colonial  Policy,  i.  2<15  j Mr.  Ad-  Gambia,  Gold  Coast, 
dcrley’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
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Of  all  the  tlependencies  of  the  British  crown,  India 
is  the  most  considerable  in  territory,  in  population,  in 
revenue,  and  in  military  resources.  It  is  itself  a great 
empire.  Originally  acquired  and  governed  by  a trading 
company,  England  was  responsible  for  its  administration 
no  further  than  was  implied  in  the  charters  and  Acts 
of  Parliament,  by  which  British  subjects  were  invested 
with  sovereignty  over  distant  regions.*  Trade  was  the 
fust, — dominion  the  secondary  object  of  the  company. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  their  territories  had 
become  so  extended,  that  Lord  Chatham  conceived  the 
scheme  of  claiming  them  as  dominions  of  the  crown.^ 
This  great  scheme, however,  dwindled,  in  the  hands  of  his 
colleagues,  into  an  agreement  that  the  company  should 
pay  £400,000  a year,  as  the  price  of  their  privileges.® 
This  tribute  w'as  not  long  enjoyed,  for  the  company, 
impoverished  by  peipetual  wars,  and  mal-administra- 
tion,  fell  into  financial  difficulties;  and  in  1773,  were 
released  from  this  obligation.'*  And  in  this  year.  Par- 
liament, for  the  first  time,  undertcxik  to  regulate  the 
constitution  of  the  government  of  India.®  The  court  of 
directors,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  elected  by 
the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  and  virtually  independent 
of  the  government,  became  the  home  authority,  by 
whom  the  governor-general  was  apjiointed,  and  to 
whom  alone  he  was  responsible.  An  Asiatic  empire 
was  still  entrusted  to  a company,  having  an  extensive 
civil  and  militaiy  organization,  making  warn  and  con- 
quests, negociating  treaties,  and  exercising  uncontrolled 
dominion.  A trading  company  had  grown  into  a cor- 

' The  first  charter  was  grantwl  ’ 7 Geo.  III.  c.  67 ; 0 Geo.  III. 
in  l(KX);  the  first  Act  concerning  c.  24  j Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  .T50;  Walp. 
tlie  I'ia.st  India  Companv  was  passed  Mem.,  ii.  3S14,  427,  441) ; iii.  .TO — 
in  101)8,  0 & 10  ‘Will.  III.  c.  44.  67. 

» I.ord  Mahon’s  Hist.,  v.  262 ; < 13  Geo.  III.  c.  03. 

Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  204.  ® Ihid.  c.  04. 
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porate  emperor.  The  genius  of  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings  had  acquired  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

But  power  exercised  by  irres[)onsible  and  desj)otic 
rulers  wiis  naturally  abused  ; and  in  1773,  and  again  in 
1780,  the  directors  were  placed  under  the  partial  con- 
trol of  a secretary  of  state.^  Soon  afterwards  some  of 
the  most  glaring  exces.ses  of  Indian  misrule  were  forced 
upon  the  notice  of  Parliament.''*  English  statesmen 
became  sensible  that  the  anomalies  of  a government,  so 
constituted,  could  no  longer  be  endured.  It  was  not 
fit  that  England  shoidd  sufler  her  subjects  to  practise 
the  iniquities  of  Asiatic  rule,  without  eflective  respon- 
sibility and  control.  On  Mr.  Eox  and  the  coalition 
ministry,  first  devolved  the  task  of  providing  against 
the  continued  oppression  and  misrule,  which  recent 
inquiries  had  exposed.  They  grappled  boldly  with 
the  evils  which  demanded  a remedy.  Satisfied  that 
the  government  of  an  empire  could  not  be  confided 
with  safety  or  honour  to  a commercial  company,  they 
proposed  at  once  to  transfer  it  to  another  b(Kly.  But 
to  whom  could  such  a power  be  entrusted  ? Not  to 
tlie  crown,  whose  influence  they  had  already  denounced 
as  exorbitant : not  to  any  department  of  the  executive 
govennnent,  which  could  become  accessory  to  Parlia- 
mentary corruption.  The  company  had  been,  in  great 
measure,  independent  of  the  crown  and  of  the  ininistere 
of  the  day ; and  the  power  which  had  been  abused,  they 
now  propo.sed  to  vest  in  an  independent  board.  Thi.s 
important  body  was  to  consist  of  seven  commissioners 
appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Parliament,  for  a term 
of  four  years,  and  ultimately  by  the  crown.  The  leading 

' Hurke’B  Speech,  Works,  iv.  115.  xxii.  200,  1275;  Peporls  of  Secret 

* See  Debiitos  Feb.  Island  12th,  and  Select  Committees,  1782  and 
and  May  8th,  1781  ; April  15th,  1783. 

1782;  I’arl.  Hist.  xii.  1102,  1182; 
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concerns  of  tlie  company  were  to  be  managed  by  ei"ht 
assi.stants,  appointed  first  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards 
by  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock.*  It  was  a bold  and 
hazardous  measure,  on  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  colleagues 
staked  their  power.  Conceived  in  a spirit  of  wisdom 
and  humanity,  it  recognised  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
redress  the  wrongs,  and  secure  the  future  welfare  of  a 
distant  empire ; yet  was  it  open  to  objections  which 
a fierce  party  contest  discoloured  with  exaggeration. 
The  main  objections  urged  against  the  bill  were  these  : 
that  it  violated  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company, — 
that  it  increased  the  influence  of  the  crown, — and  that 
it  invested  the  coalition  party,  then  having  a Parlia- 
mentary majority,  with  a power  superior  to  the  crown 
itself.  As  regards  the  first  objection,  it  was  vain  to 
contend  that  Parliament  might  not  lawfully  dispossess 
the  company  of  their  dominion  over  millions  of  men, 
which  they  had  disgraced  by  fraud,  rapine,  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  They  had  clearly  forfeited  the 
political  powers  entrusted  to  them  for  the  public  good. 
A solemn  trust,  having  been  flagrantly  violated,  might 
justly  be  revoked.  But  had  they  forfeited  their  com- 
mercial privileges  .**  They  were  in  difliculties  and 
debt : their  affairs  were  in  the  utmost  confusion  : the 
grossest  mismanagement  was  but  too  certainly  proved. 
But  such  evils  in  a commercial  company,  however 
urgently  needing  correction,  scarcely  justified  the  for- 
feiture of  established  rights.  The  two  last  objections 
were  plainly  contradictory.  The  measure  could  not 
increase  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  exalt  a party  above  it.  The  former  was,  in  truth, 
wholly  untenable,  and  was  relinquished  ; while  the 
king,  the  opposition,  the  friends  of  the  company,  and 
' Mr.  Fox’s  Speech,  Nov.  18th,  1783;  ParL  Hist.  xxiiL  1187. 
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the  country,  made  common  cause  in  maintaining  the 
latter.  And  a,ssuredly  the  weakest  point  was  chosen  for 
attack.  The  bill  nominated  the  commissioners,  exclu- 
sively from  the  ministerial  party ; and  entnisted  them 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  India,  for  a tenn 
of  four  years.  At  a time  when  corrupt  influence  was 
so  potent,  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  commi.ssioners  would  have  been  able 
to  promote  tlie  political  interests  of  their  own  party. 
To  add  to  their  weight,  they  were  entitled  to  sit  in 
Parhament.  Already  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
the  company  had  aroused  jealousy;  and  its  concen- 
tration in  a powerful  and  organised  party  naturally 
excited  alarm.  However  exaggerated  by  party  vio- 
lence, it  was  unquestionably  a well-founded  objection, 
which  ought  to  have  been  met  and  counteracted.  It 
is  true  that  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  crown, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  was 
during  good  behaviour:  but,  practically,  they  would  have 
enjoyed  an  independent  authority  for  four  years.  It  was 
right  to  wrest  power  from  a body  which  should  never 
have  been  permitted  to  exercise  it,  and  b)^  whom  it  had 
been  flagrantly  abused  : but  it  w'as  wrong  to  constitute 
the  new  government  an  instrument  of  party,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  crown,  and  beyond  the  immediate  reach 
of  that  parliamentary  responsibility,  which  our  free 
constitution  recognises  as  necessary  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  authority.  The  error  was  fatal  to  the  measure 
itself,  and  to  the  party  by  whom  it  was  committed.’ 

Mr.  Fox’s  scheme  having  been  overthrown,  Mr.  Pitt 
proceeded  to  frame  a measure,  in  which  he  dexterously 

' Supra,  ro\.  i.  57;  Pnrl.  TIist.,  —218;  Fox,  Mem.,  ij.  212—221; 
xxiii.  1224,  1265,  &c.  ; Burke's  Lord  J.  Rus.sell’s  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  24 
Works,  IV.  1 ; Adolphu-s’  Hist,  iv.  —48 ; Lord  Stauhope’s  Life  of  Pitt, 
34 — 65;  Massey’s  Ilist,  iii.  196  L 138. 
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cvadc'd  all  tlie  difficulties  under  which  his  ri%al  had 
fallen.  He  left  tlie  company  in  possession  of  their 
large  powers  : but  subjected  them  to  a board  of  control 
representing  the  crown.'  The  company  was  now 
accountable  to  ministers,  in  their  rule  ; and  ministers, 
if  they  suffered  wrong  to  be  done,  were  responsible  to 
rarliaineut.  So  far  the  theory  of  this  measure  was 
good  : but  power  and  resjionsibility  were  divided ; and 
ilistracted  councils,  an  infirm  executive,  and  a cumbrous 
and  perplexed  administration,  were  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  in  a double  government.^  The  administration 
of  Indian  affiiirs  came  frequently  under  the  review  of 
Parliament^  : but  the  system  of  double  or  divided 
government  was  continued,  on  each  successive  renewal 
of  the  privileges  of  the  company.  In  1833,  the  first 
great  change  was  effected  in  the  position  of  the  com- 
jiany.  Up  to  this  time,  they  had  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
trade  with  China,  and  other  commercial  privileges. 
This  monopoly  was  noAv  discontinued ; and  they  ceased 
to  be  a trading  company:  but  their  dominion  over 
India  was  confirmed  for  a further  period  of  twenty  years.^ 
The  right  of  Parliament,  however,  to  legislate  for  India 
was  then  reserved.  It  was  the  last  periodical  renewal 
of  the  powers  of  the  company.  In  1853,  significant 
changes  were  made : their  powers  being  merely  con- 
tinued until  Parliament  should  otherwise  provide  ; and 
tlieir  territories  being  held  in  trust  for  the  crown.  The 
Court  of  Directors  was  reconstituted,  being  henceforth 
comiiosed  of  twelve  elected  members,  and  six  nominees 
of  the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  the  council  of  the 
Governor-General,  in  India,  was  enlarged,  and  invested 

' 24  Geo.  HI,  c.  25.  » 28  Geo.  III.  c.  8 ; Geo.  III. 

’ Mr.  Fox’s  Speech,  Pari.  Hist.,  c.  62  ; H'A  Geo.  HI.  c.  155. 
xxiv.  1122;  Fox  Niem.,  ii.  254  ; De-  * 3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  85. 

'•ates  on  India  bill  of  1858,  passim. 
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with  a more  legislative  character.  The  government  of 
India  being  thus  drawn  into  clo.ser  connexion  with 
minister,  they  met  objections  to  the  increase  of  patron- 
age, which  had  been  fatid  to  Mr.  Fox’s  scheme,  by 
opening  the  civil  and  medical  services  to  competition.’ 
This  measure  prepared  the  way  for  a more  complete 
identity  between  the  executive  administration  of  Eng- 
land and  of  India,  It  had  a short  and  painful  trial. 
The  mutiny  of  the  native  army,  in  1857,  disclosed  the 
perils  and  responsibilities  of  England,  and  the  necessity 
of  e.stablishing  a single  and  supreme  authority. 

The  double  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length 
condemned  : the  powers  and  territories  of  the  com- 
pany were  transferred  to  the  Queen ; and  the  admi- 
nistration of  India  was  entrusted  to  a Secretary  of 
State,  and  Council.  But  this  great  change  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  a compromise;  and  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  council,  seven  were  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  eight  appointed  by  the 
crown.  And  again,  with  a view  to  restrict  the  state 
patronage,  cadetships  in  the  engineers  and  artillery 
were  thrown  open  to  competition.^ 

The  transfer  of  India  to  the  crown  was  followed  by 
a vigorous  administration  of  its  vast  dominions.  Its 
army  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  England  ® : the 
constitution  of  the  council  in  India  was  placed  upon  a 
wider  ba.sis  * : the  courts  of  judicature  were  remodelled®; 
the  civil  service  enlarged  ® ; and  the  exhausted  reve- 
nues of  the  country  regenerated.  To  an  empire  of 
subjugated  states,  and  Asiatic  races,  self-government 


* 16  & 17  Viet.  c.  Oil.  and  Pari.  Papers,  IStK),  \os.  304, 

» 21  & 22  Viet.  c.  100.  471,  &e. 

* 2.3  & 24  Viet.  c.  100  (diecon-  * 24  & 25  Viet  c.  07. 

tinuinff  a aeparate  Kiiropean  force  * Ibid.  c.  104. 

in  India) ; 24  & 25  Viet.  c.  74 ; • Ibid.  c.  54. 
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was  plainly  impossible.  But  it  has  already  profited 
by  European  civilisation  and  statesmanship  ; and  while 
necessarily  denied  freedom,  its  rulers  are  guided  by  the 
principles  upon  which  free  states  are  governed  ; and 
its  interests  are  protected  by  a free  English  Parlia- 
ment, a vigilant  press,  and  an  enlightened  and  humane 
people. 

Beyond  these  narrow  isles,  England  has  won,  indeed, 
a vast  and  glorious  empire.  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  no  other  state  has  known  how  to  govern  terri- 
tories so  extended  and  remote,  — and  races  of  men 
so  diverse  : giving  to  her  own  kindred  colonies  the 
widest  hberty, — and  ruling,  with  enhghtened  equity, 
dependencies  unqualified  for  freedom.  To  the  Roman, 
Virgil  proudly  sang, 

“ Tu  r^cro  imperio  populofl,  Romano,  memento : 

Ilm  tibi  enint  nrtes/* 


To  the  Englishman  may  it  not  be  said  Avith  even  juster 
jiride,  “having  won  freedom  for  thy.self,  and  used  it 
wisely,  thou  hast  given  it  to  thy  children,  who  have 
jieopled  the  earth  ; and  thou  hast  exercised  dominion 
with  justice  and  humanity ! ” 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

IMPROVED  SPIRIT  OF  LEGISLATION  COINCIDENT  WITH  LIBERTY  I 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE: MITIGATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE: 

CAPITAL  AND  SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS: PRISONS: POLICE: 

THE  POOR  laws: LUNATICS: PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE OF  THE  people: POPULAR  EDUCATION: COMMERCIAL  AND 

FINANCIAL  policy: ACTIVITY  OF  PARLIAMENT  SINCE  THE  REFORM 

act: CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  surve)’cd  the  progress  of  freedom  and 
popidar  influence,  in  all  the  institutions  of  England. 
Everywhere  we  have  seen  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  assured ; and  closer  relations  established 
between  the  state  and  the  community.  Tlie  liberal 
spirit  of  general  legislation  has  kept  pace  Avith  this 
remarkable  development  of  constitutional  liberty. 
While  the  basis  of  power  was  narrow,  rulers  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  people.  The  spirit  of  their  rule 
was  hard  and  selfish  : fiivouring  the  few  at  the  e.xpense 
of  the  many  : protecting  privileges  and  abuses  by 
Avhich  the  governing  classes  profited  : but  careless  of 
the  welfare  of  the  governed.  Responsibility  and  po- 
pular control  gradually  forced  upon  them  larger  views 
of  the  public  interests ; and  more  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
enhghtened  government.  Witli  freedom  there  grew  a 
stronger  sense  of  duty  in  rulers  : more  euliglitenment 
and  humanity  among  the  people  : wiser  laws,  and  a 
milder  policy.  The  asperities  of  power  Avere  tcm- 
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])erecl ; and  the  state  was  governed  in  the  spirit  which 
society  approved. 

This  improved  spirit  has  di.splayed  itself  througliont 
llie  wide  range  of  modern  legislation : but,  in  passing 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  constitutional  history,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a rapid  glance  at  some  of 
its  more  remarkable  illustrations. 

No  example  more  aptly  illustrates  the  altered  rela- 
tions of  rulers  to  the  people,  than  the  revision  of  official 
emoluments.  Ministei’s  once  grew  rich  upon  the  gains 
of  office ; and  provided  for  their  relatives  by  monstrous 
sinecures,  and  appointments  egregiously  overpaid.  To 
grasp  a great  estate  out  of  the  public  service,  was  too 
often  their  first  thought.  Families  were  founded, 
titles  endowed,  and  broken  fortunes  repaired,  at  the 
public  expense.  It  was  asked  what  an  office  was 
worth  : not  what  services  were  to  be  rendered.  This 
selfish  and  dishonest  system  perished  under  exposure  : 
but  it  proved  a tedious  and  unthankful  labour  to  bring 
its  abuses  to  the  light  of  day.  Inquiries  were  com- 
menced early  in  the  present  century  : but  were  followed 
by  few  practical  results.  At  that  time,  “all  abuses 
were  freeholds,”*  which  the  government  did  not  venture 
to  invade.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  foremost  among  the 
guardians  of  public  interests,  afterwards  applied  his 
patient  industry  and  fcurle.ss  public  spirit  to  this  work  ; 
and,  unruffled  by  discouragements  and  ridicule,  he  lived 
to  see  its  accomplishment.  Soon  after  the  Eefonn  Act, 
ministers  of  state  accepted  salaries  scarcely  equal  to 
the  charges  of  office* : sinecures  and  reversions  were 

' This  happy  phrase  is  as-signed  1807,  1808;  ITans.  Deh.,  1st  Ser., 
to  Richard  IJentley,  son  of  Dr.  ix.  178,  107.3,  &c.;  x.  194, 870,  &c.; 
Rentley. — Walpole’s  Mem.,  ii.  391.  UomiUy’s  Life,  ii.  219,  .302  ; iii.  9 ; 

’ Reports  on  Sinecure  Offices,  Twiss’s  Life  of  Ix>rd  Eldon,  ii.  1 10, 
1807,  1810 — 12,  and  18;14  ; De-  226 ; Reports  of  Commons  on  offices 
hates  on  Offices  in  Reversion  Bill,  held  by  Members,  1830 — 31,  No. 
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abolisliod : offices  discontinued  or  consolidated ; and 
the  scale  of  official  emoluments  revised,  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  duties  perfornie<.l,  throughout  the  public 
service.  The  change  attested  a higher  sense  of  duty 
in  ministers,  and  increased  responsibility  to  pubbe 
opinion. 

The  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  and  flourish  without  a check, 
illustrate  the  inert  and  stagnant  spirit  of  the  eightc*enth 
century.  The  noble  principles  of  English  law  had 
been  expounded  by  eminent  judges,  and  applied  to  the 
vaiying  circumstances  of  society,  until  they  had  ex- 
panded into  a comprehensive  system  of  jurisprudence, 
entitled  to  respect  and  veneration.  But  however  admi- 
rable its  principles,  its  practice  had  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  former  times,  and,  by  manifold  defects, 
went  far  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Lawyers,  ever 
following  precedents,  were  blind  to  principles.  Legal 
fictions,  technicalities,  obsolete  forms,  intricate  ndes  of 
procedure,  accumulated.  Fine  intellects  were  wasted 
on  the  narrow  subtleties  of  special  pleading  ; and 
clients  won  or  lost  causes, — like  a game  of  chess, — not 
by  the  force  of  truth  and  right,  but  by  the  skill  and 
cunning  of  the  players.  Heartbreaking  delays  and 
ruinous  costs  were  the  lot  of  suitors.  Justice  was 
tblatory,  expensive,  uncertain  and  remote.  To  the  rich 
it  was  a costly  lottery  : to  the  poor  a denial  of  right, 
or  certain  ruin.  The  class  who  profited  most  by  its 
dark  mysteries,  were  the  lawyers  themselves.  A suitor 
might  be  reduced  to  beggary  or  madness  : but  his 
advisers  revelled  in  the  chiame  and  artifices  of  a life- 
long suit,  and  grew  rich.  Out  of  a multiplicity  of  forms 

322;  183-3,  No.  071;  ItepoTt  on  48,  No.  64.3;  and  on  Public  Offices, 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  1847 — 18.50,  No.  308. 
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and  processes  arose  numberless  fees  and  well-paid  offices. 

Many  subordinate  functionaries,  holding  sinecure  or 
superfluous  appointments,  enjoyed  greater  emoluments 
than  the  judges  of  the  court;  and  upon  the  luckless 
suitors,  again,  fell  the  charge  of  these  egregious  esta- 
blishments. If  complaints  were  made,  they  were  re- 
pelled as  the  promptings  of  ignorance  : if  amendments 
of  the  law  were  proposed,  they  were  resisted  as  inno- 
vations. To  question  the  perfection  of  English  juris- 
prudence was  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, — 
a pohtical  heresy,  which  could  expect  no  toleration. 

The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  time  of  Dtiavs  in 
Lord  Eldon,  were  a frequent  cause  of  complaint ; and  of*ci^ 
formed  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry  in  both 
Houses.^  In  1813,  a vice-chancellor  was  appointed,  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  court : but  its  complex 
and  dilatory  procedure  remained  without  improvement. 
Complaints  continued  to  be  made,  by  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  until,  in 
1825,  a commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  jiLstice  in  that  court.^ 

In  1828,  Mr.  Brougham  exposed  the  complicated  Defect* 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  the  law  of  Common 
real  property.  Ilis  masterly  speech,  of  six  hours,  dis- 
played  the  combined  powers  of  the  philosophic  jurist, 
the  practised  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  orator.® 
Suggesting  most  of  the  law  reforms  which  have  since 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  some  not  yet  accomplished, 
it  stands  a monument  to  his  fame  as  a lawgiver."* 

• Uninilly’s  I.ife,  ii.  308,  .380,  Brongliam’s  Speeches,  ii.  311. 

•392 ; iii.  1.3,  &c. ; Twiss’a  Life  of  * Acts  ana  Bills  of  Lord 
Lord  Kldon,  ii.  107,  199.  Brougham,  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 

‘ Ibid.  ii.  474,  480,  607  ; iii.  .321,  Intr.  xv.,  el  teq. ; Ivi.,  el  eeg. ; Ixxx. ; 
el  sen.  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  on  Law 

* Feb.  7th,  1828,  Hans.  Deb.,  Reform,  May  12th,  1848,  Hans. 

2nd  Ser.,  xviii.  127  ; Lord  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xcviii.  877. 
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Commissions  of  inquirj'  were  immediately  appointed  ; 
and,  when  their  investigations  were  com{)leted,  a new 
era  of  reform  and  renovation  wa.s  commenced.  Thence- 
forth, tlie  amendment  of  the  law  was  pursued  in  a spirit 
of  earnestness  and  vigour.  Judges  and  law  olTieers  no 
longer  discountenanced  it : but  were  themselves  fore- 
most in  the  cause  of  law  reform.  Lord  Brougham,  on 
the  woolsack,  was  able  to  give  effect  to  some  of  his  own 
cherished  schemes ; and  never  afterwards  faltered  in 
the  work.  Succeeding  chancellors  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps ; and  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  Eichard 
Bethell,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  laboured  succe.ssfully 
in  the  same  honourable  field  of  legislation.  The  work 
was  slow  and  toilsome, — beset  with  many  difficidties, — 
and  generally  unthankful : but  it  was  accompUshed. 
The  procedure  of  the  court  of  Chancery  was  simplified  : 
its  judicial  establishment  enlarged  and  remodelled  : its 
offices  regulated.  Its  delays  were  in  great  measure 
averted ; and  its  costs  diminished.  The  courts  of 
common  law  underwent  a like  revision.  The  effete 
Welsh  judicature  was  abolished  : the  bench  of  Engli.sh 
judges  enlarged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  : the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  superseded  : the 
procedure  of  the  courts  freed  from  fiction  and  artifice  : 
the  false  system  of  pleading  swept  away  : the  law  of 
evidence  amended  ; and  justice  restored  to  its  natural 
siiTiplicity.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  was 
reviewed  ; and  a court  established  for  its  administration, 
with  wide  general  and  local  jurisdiction.  Justice  was 
brought  home  to  evei-y  man’s  door,  by  the  constitution 
of  county  courts.  Divorce,  which  the  law  had  reserved 
as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  rich,  was  made  the 
equal  right  of  all.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  re- 
constituted ; and  their  procedure  and  jurisdiction  re- 
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viewed.  A new  court  of  appeal, — of  eminent  learning 
and  authority, — was  found  in  a judicial  committee  of 
tlie  Privy  Council, — which,  as  the  court  of  last  resort 
from  India  and  the  colonies,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  court  of  Admiralty,  is  second  only  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  amplitude  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  antiquated  law  of  real  property  -was  re-cast ; and 
provision  made  for  simplifying  titles,  and  facilitating 
the  transfer  of  land.  Much  was  done,  and  more  at- 
tempted, for  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes.  Nor 
have  these  remarkable  amendments  of  the  law  been 
confined  to  England.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter,  have  shared  largely  in  tlie  work  of 
reformation.  Of  all  the  law  reforms  of  this  period, 
indeal,  none  Avas  so  signal  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  encumbered  estates  court. 

Such  have  been  the  more  conspicuous  improvements 
of  the  laAV,  during  the  last  thirty  yearn.  Before  they 
had  yet  been  commenced.  Lord  Brougham  eloquently 
foreshadowed  the  boast  of  that  sovereign  who  should 
have  it  to  say  “ that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left 
it  cheap : found  it  a scaled  book, — left  it  a living 
letter  : found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich, — left  it 
the  inheritance  of  the  poor : found  it  the  two-edged 
sword  of  craft  and  oppression, — left  it  the  staff  of 
honesty,  and  the  shield  of  innocence.”  ‘ The  Avhole 
scheme  of  renovation  is  not  yet  complete : but 
already  may  this  proud  boast  be  justly  uttered  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  justice,  the  spirit  Spirit  and 
and  temper  of  the  judges  themselves,  at  different  th^j^d^a. 
periods,  must  not  be  overlooked.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  George  III.  was  to  complete  the  independence  of  the 
judges  by  providing  that  their  commissions  should  not 

VOL.  U.  Q Q 
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expire  with  the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  was  a necessar}* 
measure,  in  consummation  of  tlie  policy  of  the  llevolu- 
tion  ; and, — if  unwortliy  of  the  courtly  adulations  with 
which  it  was  then  received, — it  was,  at  least,  entitled 
to  approval  and  respect.^  The  tenure  of  the  judge.s 
was  now  assured  ; and  their  salaries  were  charged  per- 
manentl}"  on  the  civil  list. 

The  law  had  secured  their  independence  of  the 
crown ; but  the  spirit  of  the  times  leagued  them 
closely  with  its  authority.  No  reign  was  more  graced 
by  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  its  judges. 
They  were  superior  to  every  corrupt  influence : but  all 
their  sympathies  and  predilections  were  with  power. 
The  enemies  of  Lord  ilansfield  asserted  “ that  he  was 
better  calculated  to  fill  the  oflice  of  pi-mtor  \mder  Jus- 
tinian, than  to  preside  as  chief  criminal  judge  of  this 
kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  George  Neither  Loixl 

Mansfield  him.self,  nor  any  other  judge  deserved  so  grave 
a censure  : but,  with  the  illustiious  exception  of  Lord 
Camden,  the  most  eminent  magistrates  of  that  reign  were 
unfriendly  to  liberty.  Who  so  allied  to  the  court, — 
so  sUinch  to  arbitraiy  j)riuciples  of  government, — so 
hostile  to  popidar  rights  and  remedial  laws,  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Tliurlow,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  I*  The  first  and  last  of 
these  so  little  regarded  their  independence,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  chief  criminal  judicature  of  the  realm,  that 
they  entered  the  cabinet,  as  ministers  of  the  crown  ; and 
identified  themselves  with  the  executive  government  of 
the  day.  What  further  illustration  is  needed  of  the 

King’s  Message,  Afiircli  .“Jnl,  mendation  of  Ixini  Townsliend,  llio 
irai ; 1 (}i‘o.  111.0.2'!;  Walpole  loni-Heutenaiit. — Walpole  Mem., 
Mem.,  i.  41  ; t'laik's  Hist,  of  Party,  iii.  10!>. 
ii.  4(X).  In  1 7l)7  the  same  law  was  * Wnucall  Mom.,  ii.  .T07. 
extended  to  Ireland,  on  tUe  recom- 
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close  reliitious  of  tlie  judgraent-seat  with  power?  But 
no  sooner  had  jirinciples  of  freedom  and  responsible 
government  gained  a.seendency,  than  judges  were 
animated  by  independence  and  liberality.  Hencefor- 
ward they  administered  justice  in  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Camden ; and  promoted  the  amendment  of  the  laws, 
with  the  enlightenment  of  statesmen. 

The  deepest  sbiin  upon  the  policy  of  irresponsible 
government,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  The  lives  of  men  were  sacrificed  with  a 
recklass  barbarity,  worthier  of  an  Eastern  despot,  or 
African  chief,  than  of  a Christian  sbite.  The  common 
law  was  guiltless  of  this  severity : but  as  the  country 
advanced  in  wealth,  lawgivers  grew  merciless  to  crimi- 
nals. Life  was  held  cheap,  compared  with  property.* 
To  hang  men  was  the  ready  expedient  of  thought- 
less power.  From  the  Bestoration  to  the  death  of 
Getirge  III., — a period  of  160  years, — no  less  than  187 
capital  ofiences  were  addc*d  to  the  criminal  code.  The 
legislature  was  able,  every  year,  to  discover  more  than 
one  heinous  crime  deserving  of  death.  In  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  thirty-three  Acts  were  passed  creating 
capital  offences- : in  the  first  fifty  years  of  George  III., 
no  less  than  sixtj'-thrce.®  In  such  a multiplication  of 
offenegs  all  principle  was  ignored : offences  wholly 
different  in  cliaracter  and  degree,  were  confounded  in 
the  indiscriminating  penalty  of  death.  Whenever  an 
offence  was  found  to  be  increasing,  some  basy  senator 

' **  Penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  * Lord  Grenrillo's  Speech,  April 
haiuL  of  the  rich,  arc  laid  upon  2ml,18l.‘l,ou  SirS.  Uoinilly’aShop- 
the  poor;  and  all  our  paltriest  pos-  lifting  Bill;  Hims.  Deb.,  1st  *Ser., 
a<‘jviiona  arc  hung  round  with  gib-  xxv.  625.  This  excellent  speech, 
bets.” — (r'ohiffinith's  Viatr  of  Ifuke^  however,  is  scarcely  reported  in 
Jitfd.  Hansard,  but  wjis  printed  sepa- 

* Speech  of  Sir  AV.  Meredith,  rately  by  the  Capital  PuuiahiueiiU 
1777;  Pari,  lliat,  xix.  257,  Society. 
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called  for  new  rigour*,  until  murder  became,  in  the  e3’e 
of  tlie  law,  no  greater  crime  tliau  picking  a pocket, 
purloining  a ribbon  from  a sliop,  or  pilfering  a pewter- 
pot.  Such  law-makers  were  as  ignorant  as  tliej'  wore 
cruel.  Obstinately  blind  to  the  failure  of  their  blood- 
stained laws,  they  persisted  in  maintaining  them  long 
after  they  had  been  condemned  by  philosophers,  by 
jurists,  and  by  the  common  sense  and  humanity  of 
the  people.  Dr.  John.son, — no  squeamish  moralist, — 
exposed  them^ : Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  whom  admiration 
of  our  jurisprudence  was  almost  a foible,  denounced 
them.®  Beccaria,  Montesquieu,  and  Bentham  * demon- 
strated that  certaintj’  of  punishment  was  more  effectual 
in  the  repression  of  crime,  than  severity  : but  law- 
givers were  still  inexorable.  Nor  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  itself,  were  there  wanting  humane  and 
enlightened  men  to  protest  against  the  barbarity  of 
our  laws.  In  1752,  the  Conunons  passed  a bill  to 
commute  the  punishment  of  felony,  in  certain  cases,  to 
hard  labour  in  the  dockyards  : but  it  was  not  agreed  to 
by  theLords.®  In  1772, Sir  Charles  Bunburj^  pas.sed  a bill 
through  the  Commons,  to  repeal  some  of  the  least  defen- 


' Mr.  Biirlte  sarcastically  ob- 
served, that  if  a country  gentleman 
could  obtain  no  other  favour  from 
tbe  government,  be  vra-s  sure  to  be 
accommodated  with  a new  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  I’aley 
justified  the  same  severity  to  un- 
equal degrees  of  guilt,  on  the 
ground  of  “ the  necc.ssity  of  pre- 
venting the  repetition  of  the 
offence."  — Moral  and  Political 
Philosofdaj,  Book  vi.  eh.  ix. 

* “ Whatever  may  be  urged  by 
casuists  or  politicians,  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never 
think  that  to  pick  a pocket  and  to 
pierce  the  heart  are  equally  crimi- 
nal, will  scarcely  believe  that  two 


malefactors,  so  different  in  guilt, 
can  be  justly  doi>med  to  the  same 
punishment. — Jtamhlcr,  i.  114; 
VVorks,  iii.  275.  In  this  admirable 
essay,  published  in  1751,  the  re- 
striction of  death  to  cases  of  mur- 
der was  advocated. 

* “ It  is  a kind  of  quackery  in 
government,  and  argues  a want  of 
solid  skill,  to  apply  the  same  uni- 
versal rcmeily,  the  ultimum  tuippli- 
cium,  to  every  ease  of  difficulty.” — 
Comment,  iv.  15. 

* Bentham’s  work,  ” Tli^orie  dos 
Peines  et  des  Recompenses,”  ap- 
peared in  1811. 

* Comm.  Joum.,  xxvi.  345 ; 
Lord.s'  Joum.,  xxvii.  001. 
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sible  of  the  criminal  statutes : but  the  Lords  refused  to 
entertain  it,  as  an  innovation.^  In  1777,  Sir  W.  Mere- 
dith, in  resisting  one  of  the  numerous  bills  of  extermi- 
nation, made  a memorable  speech  which  still  stands  out 
in  j udgment  against  his  contemporaries.  Having  touch- 
ingly described  the  execution  of  a young  woman  for 
shop-lifting,  who  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  her 
husband’s  impressment,  he  proceeded  : “I  do  not 
beheve  that  a fouler  murder  was  ever  committed 
against  law,  than  the  murder  of  this  woman,  by  law 
and  again  ; “ the  true  hangman  is  the  member  of 
Parhament ; he  who  frames  the  bloody  law,  is  answer- 
able  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  under  it.”*  But  such 
words  fell  imheede<l  on  the  callous  ears  of  men  intent 
on  offering  new  victims  to  the  hangman.® 

Warnings  more  significant  than  these  were  equally 
neglected.  The  terrors  of  the  law,  far  from  preventing 
crime,  interfered  with  its  just  punishment.  Society 
revolted  against  barbarities  which  the  law  prescribed. 
Men  wronged  by  crimes,  shrank  from  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  forbore  to  prosecute : juries  forgot  their 
oatlis  and  acquitted  prisoners,  against  evidence  : judges 
recommended  the  guilty  to  mercy Not  one  in  twenty 
of  tlie  sentences  was  carried  into  execution.  Hence 
arose  uncertainty, — one  of  the  worst  defects  in  criminal 
jurisprudence.  Punishment  lost  at  once  its  terrors,  and 
its  example.  Criminals  were  not  deterred  from  crime, 
when  its  consequences  were  a lottery : society  could 
not  profit  by  the  sufferings  of  guilt,  wdien  none  could 

’ Pari,  nist.,  xvii.  448  ; Comm,  liegins  '"nth  mefitioning  some  injury 
.Toum.,  xxxiii.  095,  &c. ; Speech  of  thatmayhedone to prixate property, 
Sir  W.  Meredith,  1777.  for  which  a man  is  not  yet  liaole  to 

‘ Pari.  Hist,  xix.  207.  be  hanged ; and  then  proposes  the 

* Sir  'William  Meredith  said  : — gallows  as  the  specific  emd  infallible 
“ When  a member  of  Parliament  moans  of  cure  and  prevention.” 
brings  in  a new  hanging  Bill,  he  * Blackstone  Comm.,  ir.  16. 
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comprehend  why  one  man  was  hung,  and  another 
saved  fnmi  tlie  gallows.  'J'he  law  wa.s  in  the  breast  of 
the  judge  ; the  lives  of  men  were  at  the  mercy  of  his 
temper  or  caprice.*  At  one  assize  town,  a “ hanging 
judge  ” left  a score  of  victims  for  execution  : at  another, 
a milder  magistrate  reprieved  the  wretches  whom  the 
law  condemned.  Crime  was  not  checkcHl : but,  in  the 
words  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  couiitrj'  became  “ one 
great  shambles ; ” and  the  j)eoj)le  were  bruttdised  by 
the  hideous  spectacle  of  public  executions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  when  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly  commenced  his  generous  labours. 
He  entered  upon  them  cautioasly.  In  1808,  he  ob- 
tained the  remission  of  capital  punishment  for  picking 
pockets.  In  1810,  he  vainly  sought  to  extend  the  same 
clemency  to  other  trilling  thefts.  In  the  following 
year,  he  succeeded  in  passing  four  bills  through  the 
Commons.  One  only, — concerning  thefts  in  bleach- 
ing grounds, — obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords. 
He  ventured  to  deal  with  no  crimes  but  those  in 
which  the  sentence  was  rarely  cari  ied  into  execution  : 
but  his  innovations  on  the  sacred  code  were  stendy 
resisted  by  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
first  la^vyers  of  his  time.  Year  after  year,  until  his 
untimely  death,  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy 
of  men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his  side : 
I.ord  Grenville,  Ixird  Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Holland,  and  other  enlightened  peers  supported  him  : 
but  the  Lords,  under  the  guidance  of  their  judicitil 
leaders,  were  not  to  be  convinced.  He  did  much  to 

' Lord  Camden  said:  — The  stitution,  temper,  and  passion.  In 
diseretion  of  tlio  judge  is  tlie  law  the  best,  it  is  oftentimes  eapriec  ; 
of  tyrants.  It  is  always  unknown  ; in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  folly, 
it  is  dill'erent  in  different  men : it  and  passion  to  which  human 
is  casual,  and  depends  upon  con-  nature  is  liable.” — St.  Tr.,  viii.  Oti. 
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stir  tlie  public  sentiment  in  liis  cause  : but  little,  in- 
deed, for  the  ameudment  of  the  law.^ 

His  labours  were  continued,  under  equal  discourage- 
ment, by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.^  In  1819,  he  obtained 
a Committee,  in  opposition  to  the  government ; and 
in  the  following  year,  succeeded  in  passing  three  out  of 
si.x  measures  which  they  recommended.  This  was  all 
that  his  continued  clTorts  could  accomplish.  But  his 
philosophy  and  earnest  reasoning  were  not  lost  upon 
the  more  enlightened  of  coutemporarj’  statesmen.  He 
lived  to  see  many  of  his  own  measures  carried  out ; 
and  to  mark  so  great  a change  of  opinion  “ that  he 
could  almost  think  that  he  had  lived  in  two  different 
countries,  and  conversed  with  people  who  spoke  two 
different  languages.”  * 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  the  first  minister  of  the  crown 
who  ventured  upon  a revision  of  the  criminal  code. 
He  brought  together,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
few  statutes,  the  accumulated  penalties  of  centuries. 
He  swept  away  several  capital  punishments  that  were 
practically  obsolete  : but  left  the  effective  severity  of 
the  law  with  little  mitigation.  Under  his  revised  code 
upwards  of  forty  kinds  of  forgery  alone,  Avere  punish- 
able with  death.'*  But  public  sentiment  was  beginning 
to  prevail  over  the  tardy  deliberations  of  law'yers  and 
statesmen.  A thousand  bankers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  petitioned  against  the  extreme  penalty  of 
death,  in  cases  of  forgery®:  the  Commons  struck  it  out 
of  the  govenimcut  bill  ; but  the  Lords  restored  it.® 


' Romillv’s  Lift*,  ii.  30.S,  .316, 
.326,  .%‘t  .'iKi  i iii.  06,  233, 3J51 , .337 ; 
Twi.as’s  Life  of  Lord  Kldon,ii.  119. 

’ Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Scr.,  xxxix. 
7S4,  &c. 

^ Mackintosh's  Life,  iL  387—  306. 


‘ 11  Oco.  IV.  and  1 'Will.  IV. 
c.  06. 

* I’resented  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
May  24th,  1830;  Ilans.  Deb.,  2nd 
Ser.,  xxiv.  1014. 

• Ihid.,  XXV.  838. 
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lievision  Witli  the  reform  period,  commenced  a new  era  in 
cudp,  183'/  criminal  legislation.  Ministers  and  law  ofiicers  now 
vied  with  jihilanthropists,  in  undoing  the  uuliallowed 
work  of  many  generations.  In  1832,  Lord  Auckland, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  secured  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  for  offences  connected  with  coinage : Mr. 
attorney-general  Denman  exempted  forgeiy  fiom  the 
same  penalty, — in  all  but  two  cases,  to  which  the 
,lA>rds  would  not  assent;  and  Mr.  Ewart  obtained  the 
like  remission  for  sheeji  stealing,  and  other  similar 
offences.  In  1838,  the  Criminal  I.aw  Commission  was 
ap])ointed,  to  revdse  the  entire  code.  Wliile  its  labours 
were  yet  in  progress,  Mr.  Ewart,  ever  foremost  in 
this  work  of  mercy, — and  Mr.  Lennard  carried  several 
important  amendments  of  the  law.'  The  commis- 
sioners recommended  numerous  other  remissions 
which  were  promptly  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  John 
Eussell,  in  1837.  Even  the.se  remissions,  however, 
fell  .short  of  public  opinion,  which  found  expression  in 
an  amendment  of  Mr.  Ewart,  for  limiting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  the  single  crime  of  murder.  This 
jiroposal  was  then  lost  by  a majority  of  one®:  but  has 
since,  by  successive  measures,  been  accepted  by  the 
legislature, — murder  alone,  and  the  exceptional  crime 
of  treason,  having  been  reserved  for  the  last  jienalty  of 
tlie  law.'  Great  indeed,  and  rapid,  was  this  reforma- 
tion of  tlie  criminal  code.  It  was  computed  that  from 
1810  to  184.5,  upwards  of  1,400  pemms  had  suffered 
death  for  crimes,  which  had  since  ceased  to  be  capitivh* 
While  these  amendments  were  proceeding,  other 
wise  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  criminal  law. 

' In  is;w,  1R‘U,  and  IS.3.5.  ‘ 24  & 2.’>  Viet.  c.  100. 

' Second  Keport,  p.  .‘rt.  * Ileport  of  Capital  Punish- 

• I laiKs.  Dob.,  3rd  Ser.,  x.xxviii.  menta  Society,  1840. 

908—022. 
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Li  1834,  the  barbarous  custom  of  hanging  in  chains 
wjis  abolished.  In  1830,  Mr.  Ewart,  after  a contention 
of  many  years,  secured  to  prisoners,  on  trial  for  felony, 
the  just  privilege  of  being  heard  by  counsel,  which  the 
cold  cruelty  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  had  hitherto 
denied  them.^  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Aglionby  broke 
down  the  rigorous  usage  which  had  allowed  but 
forty-eight  hours  to  criminals  under  sentence  of  death, 
for  repentance  or  proof  of  innocence.  Nor  did  the 
efforts  of  philanthropists  rest  here.  From  1840,  Mr. 
Ewart,  supported  by  many  followers,  pressed  upon 
the  Commons,  again  and  again,  the  total  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  This  last  movement  failed,  in- 
deed ; and  the  law  still  demands  life  for  life.  But 
such  has  been  the  sen.sitive, — not  to  say  morbid, — 
tenderness  of  society,  that  many  heinous  crimes  have 
since  escaped  this  extreme  penalty  : while  uncertainty 
has  been  suffered  to  impair  the  moral  influence  of 
justice. 

\Miile  lives  were  spared,  secondary  punishments 
were  no  less  tempered  by  humanity  and  Christian 
feeling.  In  1816,  the  degrading  and  unequal  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory  was  confined  to  perjury  ; and  was, 
at  length,  wholly  condemned  in  1837.* 

In  1838,  serious  evils  were  disclosed  in  the  system  of 
transportation  : the  penal  colonies  protested  against  its 
continuance ; and  it  was  afteiwards,  in  gi-eat  measure, 
abandoned.  Whatever  the  objections  to  its  principle  : 
however  grave  the  faults  of  its  administration, — it  was, 
at  least  in  two  particulars,  the  most  effective  secondary 

' This  monsiire  had  first  been  ’ 60  Geo.  III.  c.  l.TS ; 1 Viet.  c. 

froposed  in  1824  by  Mr.  George  2.3.  In  1815  the  Lords  rejected 
.auib.  See  Sydney  .Smith's  ad-  a Bill  for  it*  total  abolition. — Ko- 
mirahlc  articles  upon  this  subject,  niilly's  Life,  iii.  144,  100,  180. 

— iroi’ks,  ii.  2.50,  lii.  1. 
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punishment  hitherto  discovcre<l.  It  cleansed  our  .society 
of  criminals ; and  afforded  them  the  best  opportunity  of 
future  employment  and  reformation.  For  such  a puni.sh- 
ment  no  equivalent  could  readily  be  found.^  Im{)rison- 
ment  became  nearly  the  sole  re.source  of  the  state  ; and 
how  to  punish  and  reform  criminals,  by  prison  discipline, 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the  time. 

The  condition  of  the  prisons,  in  the  last  century, 
was  a reproach  to  the  state,  and  to  society.  They  were 
damp,  dark,  and  noisome : prisoners  were  half-starved 
on  bread  and  water, — clad  in  foul  rags, — and  suffered 
to  perish  of  want,  wretchedness,  and  gaol  fever.  Their 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  bruUdity  of  tjTannous 
gaolers  and  Uirnkeys, — absolute  masters  of  their  fate. 
Such  punishment  was  saircely  less  awful  than  the 
gallows,  and  was  inflicted  in  the  same  meredess  spirit. 
Vengeance  and  cruelty  were  its  only  principles:  charity 
and  reformation  formed  no  part  of  its  scheme.  Prisons 
without  separation  of  se.xes, — without  classifiaitiou  of 
age  or  character, — were  schools  of  crime  and  iniquity. 
The  convicted  felon  corrupted  the  untried,  and  per- 
haps  innocent  prisoner ; and  confirmed  the  penitent 
novice  in  crime.  The  unfoitunate  who  entered  j)rist*n 
capable  of  moral  improvement,  went  forth  impure, 
hardened,  and  irreclaimable. 

Such  were  the  prisons  which  Howard  visited ; and 
such  the  evils  he  exposed.  However  inert  the  legisla- 
ture, it  was  not  indifferent  to  these  disclosures ; and 
attempts  were  immediately  made  to  improve  the  regu- 
lation and  discijdine  of  prisons.''^  The  cruelty  and 

* KeportsofSirW.  Molosworth's  Arthur;  Innps  on  Homo  and  Co- 
romniittce,  lS.'i7,  No.  518;  IK'58,  lonial  Convict  Management,  1842. 
No.  Citia.  llcnthnm’a  " Theorie  des  * Two  billn  wore  passed  in  1774, 
Peinos,”  &c.;  Dr.  VVhatoIy’e  Colters  and  eitiiors  at  later  periexls;  and 
to  Karl  (jrey ; lioply  of  Colonel  see  lieporta  of  Commons’  Corn- 
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■worst  evils  of  prison  life  were  gradually  abated. 
I'hilaiithropists  penetrated  the  abodes  of  guilt ; and 
prisons  came  to  be  governed  in  the  spirit  of  Howard 
and  Mrs.  Fry.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a century, 
it  was  shown  that  no  enlarged  system  had  yet  been 
devised  to  unite  condign  punishment  with  reformation  : 
adequate  classification,  judicious  employment,  and  in- 
struction were  still  wanting.^  The  legislature,  at  lengtli, 
applied  itself  to  the  systematic  improvement  of  prisons. 
In  1835,  inspeetors  were  appointed  to  correct  abuses, 
and  ensure  uniformity  of  management.''*  Science  and 
humanity  laboured  together  to  devise  a punishment, 
calculated  at  once  to  deter  from  crime,  and  to  reform 
criminals.  The  magistracy,  throughout  the  country, 
devoted  themselves  to  this  great  social  experiment. 
Vast  model  prisons  wxre  erected  by  the  state : costly 
gaols  by  counties, — light,  airjq  spacious  and  health- 
ful. Physical  sufiering  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
Prisoners  were  comfortably  lodged,  wcU  fed  and 
clothed,  and  carefully  tended.  But  a strict  classifica- 
tion was  enforced : every  system  of  confinement, — 
solitary,  separate,  and  silent, — was  tried : every  variety 
of  ernplo',  ment  devised.  While  reformation  was  sought 
in  restraints  and  discipline, — in  industrial  training, — in 
education  and  spiritujJ  instruction, — ^good  conduct  was 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  release  from  confinement, 
under  tickets-of-leave,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence.  In  some  cases  penal  servitude  was  followed 
by  trapsportation, — in  others  it  formed  the  only  punish- 
ment. MeanwhUo,  punishment  was  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  It  was  becoming  too  mild  and 

initteos  on  paols  1810,  1822;  niittoc,  18.'U5  (Duke  of  Richmond) 

Sydney  Smith’s  Works,  ii.  190,  244^  on  Ouols  and  lIoii.<c8  of  Correction. 

’ Five  Reports  of  Lorda’  Com-  ’ 5 & 0 AVill,  IV'.  c.  38. 
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gentle  to  deter  from  crime ; while  hopes  of  reformation 
were  too  generally  disappointed.  Further  experiments 
may  be  more  complete : but  crime  is  an  intractable  ill, 
which  has  baffled  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.  Men  born 
of  the  felon  type,  and  bred  to  crime,  will  ever  defy 
rigour  and  frustrate  mercy.  If  the  present  generation 
have  erred,  its  errors  have  been  due  to  humanity,  and 
Christian  hopefulness  of  good.  May  we  not  contrast 
them  proudly  with  the  Avilful  errors  of  past  times, — 
neglect,  moral  indifference,  and  cruelty  ? 

Nor  did  the  state  rest  satisfied  with  the  improvement 
of  prisons  : but  alive  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  dangers 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  classes  whence  they 
sprang,  it  provided  for  the  establishment  of  refomia- 
toi-y  and  industrial  schools,  in  wdiich  the  young  might 
be  spared  the  contamination  and  infamy  of  a gaol, 
and  trained,  if  possible,  to  virtue.^ 

Our  ancestors,  trusting  to  the  severity  of  their 
punishments,  for  the  protection  of  fife  and  property, 
took  little  pains  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  The 
metropolis  was  left  to  the  care  of  drunken  and  decrepid 
watchmen,  and  scoundrel  thief-takei's, — companions 
and  confederates  of  thieves.*^  The  abuses  of  such  a 
police  had  long  been  notorious,  and  a constant  theme 
of  obloquy  and  ridicule.  They  had  frequently  been 
exposed  by  parliamentary  committees  ; but  it  was  not 
until  1829,  that  Mr.  Peel  had  the  courage  to  propose 
his  new  metropolitan  police.  This  effective  and  admir- 
able force  has  since  done  more  for  the  order  and  safety 
of  the  metropolis,  than  a hundred  executions,  every 
year,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A similar  force  was  afterwards 
organised  in  the  city  of  London  ; and  every  considerable 

' 17  & 18  Viet.  c.  80,  &c.  ports  of  Commons’  Comm.,  1812, 

» Wraxall’s  Mem.,  i.  320;  Re-  1810,  1817,  1822,  and  1828. 
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town  throughout  the  realm,  was  prompt  to  follow  a 
succassful  example.  The  rural  districts,  however, 
and  smaller  boroughs,  were  still  without  protection. 
Already,  in  1836,  a constabidary  of  rare  efficiency  had 
been  organised  in, Ireland:  but  it  was  not  until  1839 
that  provision  was  made  for  the  voluntary  esUiblish- 
ment  of  a police  in  English  counties  and  boroughs.  A 
rural  police  was  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the 
efficient  watching  of  large  towns ; and  at  length,  in 
1856,  the  support  of  an  adequate  constabulary  force 
was  reqidred  of  every  county  and  borough. 

And  fimther,  criminals  have  been  brought  more 
readily  to  justice,  by  enlargements  of  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates.  A principle  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  which  excludes  trial  by  jury,  is  to  be 
accepted  with  caution  : but  its  practical  administration 
has  been  unquestionably  beneficial.  Justice  has  been 
administered  well  and  speedily;  while  offenders  have 
been  spared  a long  confinement  prior  to  trial ; and  the 
innocent  have  had  a prompt  acquitUd.  The  like  results 
have  also  been  attained  by  an  increase  of  stipcndiaiy 
magistrates,  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, — by  the 
institution  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, — and  by 
more  frequent  assizes. 

The  stern  and  unfeeling  temper  which  had  dictated 
the  penal  code,  directed  the  discipline  of  fleets  and 
armies.  Life  was  sacrificed  with  the  same  cruel  levity  ; 
and  the  lash  was  made  an  instrument  of  torture.  This 
barbarous  rigour  was  also  gradually  relaxed,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

Equally  wise  and  humane  were  numerous  measures 
for  raising  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people.  And  fimt  in  importance,  was  an  improved 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor.  Since  the  reign 
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of  Elizabftli,  the  law  had  provided  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  poor  of  England.  This  wise  and  simj>le 
])rovision,  however,  had  been  so  perverted  by  ignorant 
administration  that,  in  relieving  tlie  poor,  the  industrial 
j)opulation  of  the  whole  country  wiis  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  pauperism,  while  property  was  threatened 
with  no  distant  ruin.  The  system  which  was  working 
this  miscluef  a.ssumed  to  be  founded  up<m  benevolence  : 
but  no  evil  genius  could  have  designed  a scheme  of 
greater  malignity,  for  the  corruption  of  the  human  race. 
The  fund  intended  for  the  relief  of  want  and  sickness, — 
of  age  and  impotence, — was  recklessly  distributed  to  all 
who  begged  a share.  Everyone  was  taught  to  look  to 
the  parish,  and  not  to  his  own  honest  industry,  for  sup- 
port. The  idle  clown,  without  work,  faied  as  well  as 
the  industrious  labourer  who  toiled  from  morn  till 
night.  The  shameless  slut,  with  half  a dozen  children, — 
the  progeny  of  many  fathera, — was  j^rovided  for  as 
liberally  as  the  destitute  widow  and  her  orphans.  But 
worse  than  this — independent  labourers  were  tempted 
and  seduced  into  the  degraded  ranks  of  pauperism,  b}^ 
payments  freely  made  in  aid  of  wages.  CotUige  rents 
were  paid,  and  allowances  given  accortbng  to  the 
number  of  a family.  Hence  thrift,  self-denial,  and 
honest  independence  were  discouraged.  The  manly 
farm  labourer,  who  scorned  to  ask  for  alms,  found  his 
own  wages  artificially  lowered,  while  improvidence 
wtrs  cherished  and  rewarded  by  the  parisli.  He  could 
barely  live,  without  incumbrance:  but  boj's  and  girls  were 
hastening  to  church, — without  a thought  of  the  morrow, 
— and  rearing  new  broods  of  paupers,  to  be  maintained 
by  the  overseer.  Who  can  wonder  that  labourers  were 
rapidly  sinking  into  pauperism,  without  pride  or  self- 
respect  ? But  the  evil  did  not  even  rest  here.  Paupers 
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were  actually  driving  other  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment,— that  labour  being  preferred  which  was  partly 
paid  out  of  rates,  to  which  employers  were  forced  to 
contribute.  As  the  cost  of  pauperism,  thus  encouraged, 
was  increasing,  the  poorer  ratepayers  were  themselves 
reduced  to  poverty.  The  soil  was  ill-cultivated  by 
pauper  labour,  and  its  rental  consumed  by  parish  rates. 
In  a period  of  fifty  years,  the  poor-rates  were  quad- 
rupled ; and  had  reached,  in  1833,  the  enormous 
amount  of  8,600,000/.  In  many  parishes  they  were 
approaching  the  annual  value  of  the  land  itself. 

Such  evils  as  these  demanded  a bold  and  thorough 
remedy  ; and  the  recommendations  of  a masterly  com- 
mission of  inquiry  were  accepted  by  the  first  reformed 
rarliament  in  1834,  as  the  basis  of  a new  poor  law. 
Tlie  principle  was  that  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, — to  con- 
fine relief  to  destitution ; and  its  object,  to  distinguish 
between  want  and  imposture.  This  test  was  to  be 
found  in  the  workhouse.  Hitherto  pauperism  had 
been  generally  relieved  at  home,  the  parish  workhouse 
being  the  refuge  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  and 
others,  whom  it  suited  better  than  out-door  rehef. 
Now  out-door  relief  was  to  be  withdrawn  altogether 
from  the  able-bodied,  whose  wants  were  to  be  tested 
1)}^  their  wilfingness  to  enter  the  workhouse.  This  ex- 
periment had  already  been  successfully  tried  in  a few 
well-ordered  parishes,  and  was  now  generally  adopted. 
But  instead  of  continuing  ill-regulated  parish  work- 
houses,  several  par  ishes  were  united,  aird  uirion  work- 
houses  established,  common  to  them  all.  The  local 
administration  of  the  poor  was  placed  under  elected 
boards  of  guardians ; and  its  general  superintendence 
under  a central  board  of  commissioner’s  in  Lrmdon. 
A change  so  srtdderr  in  all  the  habits  of  the  labour’ing 
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classes,  could  not  be  introduced  witliout  discontents, 
and  raiscoiiception.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  were  afterwards  partially  relaxed:  but  its 
main  principles  were  carried  into  successful  operation. 
Within  three  years  the  annual  expeiubture  for  tlie 
relief  of  the  poor  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions.  The  plague  of  pauperism  was  stayed ; and 
the  English  peasantry  rescued  from  irretrievable  coi- 
ruption.  The  full  benefits  of  the  new  poor  law  have 
not  yet  been  realised  : but  a generation  of  labourera 
has  already  grown  up  in  independence  and  self  respect ; 
and  the  education  and  industrial  training  of  children 
in  the  workhouses,  have  elevated  a helple.ss  class, 
formerly  neglected  and  demoralised.^ 

While  England  had  been  threatened  with  ruin,  from 
a reckless  encouragement  of  pauperism,  the  law  of 
Scotland  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  destitute  poor.  This  error,  scarcely  more 
defensible,  was  corrected  in  1845.  But  worst  of  all 
was  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  there  was  absolutely  no 
legid  provdsion  for  the  destitute.*  The  wants  of  the 
peasantiy  w’ere  appalling  : two  millions  and  a half 
w-erc  subsisting,  for  a part  of  every  year,  on  cliarity. 
The  poor  man  shared  his  meal  with  his  poorer  neigh- 
bour ; and  everj’where  the  vagi-ant  found  a home.  To 
approach  so  vast  a mass  of  destitution,  and  so  peculiar 
a condition  of  society,  was  a hazardous  experiment. 
Could  property  bear  the  burden  of  providing  for  such 
multitudes?  Could  the  ordinary  machinery  of  poor- 
law  administration  safely  deal  with  them?  Tlie  ex^w- 

* Extracts  of  information  col-  Hist,  of  the  Poor  T.^w,  &c. 
lecled,  IH.'!.*! ; Iteport  of  Cominis-  * .‘Inl  Hep<jrt  of  Coimiiis.Hionora 
sionors  of  Inqiurj’,  Debates  on  the  P(»orer  Classes  in  Irelajid, 

in  Lords  and  Commons,  Apnl  17th  liKlO,  p.  25,  &c. 
and  July  21st,  j S' icb oils’ 
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riment  was  tried  in  1838, — not  without  serious  mis- 
givings,— and  it  succeeded.  The  burden,  indeed,  was 
often  ruinous  to  the  land  ; and  the  workhouse  was 
I)eculiarly  repugnant  to  the  Lish  peasantry : but  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  was  facilitated  by  the  fearful 
famine  of  184G  ; and  has  since  contributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  advancing  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The 
poor-law  legislation  of  this  period  was  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  charity  : it  saved  England  from 
paiipciism,  and  the  poor  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  from 
destitution. 

The  same  beneficence  has  marked  recent  legislation  Lunatic*, 
for  the  care  of  lunatics.  Within  the  wide  range  of 
human  suffering,  no  affliction  so  much  claims  pity  and 
protection,  as  insanity.  Rich  and  poor  are  stricken 
alike ; and  both  are  equally  defenceless.  Treated  with 
care  and  tenderness,  it  is  sad  enough : aggravated  by 
neglect  and  cruelty,  it  is  unspeakably  awful.  To  watch 
over  such  affliction, — to  guard  it  from  wrong  and  op- 
pression,— to  mitigate  its  sufferings,  and,  if  possible,  to 
heal  it, — is  the  sacred  office  of  the  state.  But  until  a 
period,  comparatively  recent,  this  office  was  grievously 
neglected.  Rich  patients  were  left  in  charge  of  keepers, 
in  their  own  homes,  or  in  private  asylums,  without 
control  or  supervision : the  poor  were  trusted  to  the 
rude  charge  of  their  own  families,  or  received  into  tlie 
workhouse,  with  other  paupers.  Neglect,  and  too  often 
barbarity,  were  the  natural  results.  The  strong  may 
not  be  safely  trusted  with  unrestrained  power  over  tlie 
weak.  The  well-paid  keeper,  the  pauper  family,  the 
workhouse  matron,  could  all  tyrannise  over  helpless 
beings,  bereft  of  reason.  Sad  tales  were  heard  of 
cruelty  committed  within  walls,  to  which  no  watchful 
guardian  was  admitted ; and  idiots  wmre  suffered  U) 
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roam  at  lai’go,  the  sport  of  idle  jests,  or  worse  bru- 
tality. 

A few  chariUible  asylums  had  been  founded,  by  pri- 
vate or  local  munificence,  for  the  treatment  of  tlie 
insane*;  but  it  was  not  until  the  present  centuiy  that 
county  and  borough  lunatic  asylums  began  to  be  estab- 
lished ; nor  until  after  the  operation  of  the  new  poor 
law,  that  their  erection  was  rendered  compulsory.’*  At 
the  same  time,  provision  was  made  for  the  inspection  of 
asylums ; and  securities  were  taken  against  the  wrong- 
ful detention  or  mismanagement  of  lunatics.  Private 
asylums  are  licensed  : every  house  tenanted  by  the 
insane  is  subjected  to  visitation  ; and  the  care  of  all 
lunatics  is  intrusted  to  commissioners.^  The  like  pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  the  care  of  lunatic.s  in 
Scotland  and  L’cland.'*  Two  principles  were  here 
carried  out, — the  guardianship  of  the  state,  and  the 
obligation  of  property  to  bear  the  burden  of  a libend 
treatment  of  the  lunatic  poor.  Both  are  no  less  gene- 
rous tlian  just ; and  the  resources  of  medical  science, 
and  private  charity,  have  more  than  kejit  pace  with  the 
watchfulness  of  the  state,  in  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  the  insane. 

In  other  cases,  the  state  has  also  extended  its  gene- 
rous protection  to  the  weak, — even  ^vliere  its  duty 
was  not  so  clear.  To  protect  women  and  children 
from  excessive,  or  unsuitable  labour,  it  has  ventured  to 
interfere  with  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
labourer  and  employer, — with  free  labour,  and  wages, 
production  and  profits.  The  fu-st  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had 

’ E.(r.  Ilctlilehem  HospiUtl,  in  ’ In  1845;  8 & 0 Viet.  c.  120. 

1647;  St.  I’eler’s  Hospital,  Bri.stol,  > 8 & !)  Viet.  c.  100,  &e. 

in  1(>07;  Bethel  Hospital,  S'orwieh,  ■*  0 & 10  Viet.  e.  115,  &e. ; 20  & 
in  1715;  St  Luke’s  Hospital,  in  21  Viet.  c.  71. 

1751. 
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iiiducctl  tlie  legislature  to  interfere  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  factory  children. ‘ But  to 

the  earnest  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley, 
is  due  their  first  protection  from  excessive  labour.  It 
was  found  tliat  children  were  doomed  to  immoderate 
toil  in  factories,  by  the  cupidity  of  parents  ; and  young 
l)crsons  and  females  accust<jnied  to  hours  of  labour,  in- 
jurious to  health  and  character.  The  state  stretched 
forth  its  arm  to  succour  them.  The  employment  of 
children  of  tender  years  in  factories  was  prohibited : 
the  labour  of  tlie  young,  of  both  sexes  under  eigliteen, 
and  of  all  women,  was  subjected  to  regulation  : an 
inspection  of  fixetories  was  instituted  ; and  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  factory  children.*  The  like 
parental  care  was  extended  to  other  departments  of 
labour, — to  mines®,  and  bleaching  works'*,  and  even  to 
tlie  sweeping  of  chimneys.® 

The  sUite  has  fuither  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  tlie  working  classes,  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  savings’  banks,  and  provident 
societies, — of  schools  of  design,  of  batlis  and  washhouses, 
of  parks  and  places  of  recreation  ; by  encouraging  the 
construction  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  by  the  super- 
vision of  common  lodging  houses, — and  by  measures  of 
sanitarj’^  improvement;  the  benefits  of  whicli,  though 
common  to  all  classes,  more  immediately  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  labouring  multitudes.  In 
this  field,  however,  the  state  can  do  comparatively 
little : it  is  from  society, — from  private  benevolence 
and  local  activity,  that  effectual  aid  must  be  sought  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  poorer  classes.  And  this 

' In  1802  and  1819;  Act^  42  Viet  c.  Ifi,  &c. 

Geo.  III.  c.  73;  69  Goo.  III.  c.  » 6 & 0 Viet  c.  99 
(!<1,  &c.  * 23  & 24  Viet  e.  78. 

“ 3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  103 ; 7 “ 4 & 6 WUl.  IV.  c.  36,  See, 
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great  social  duty  has  fallen  upon  a generation  already 
awakened  to  its  urgency. 

Popular  Among  the  measures  most  conducive  to  the  moral 

oducation.  social  improvement  of  the  people,  has  been  the 
promotion  of  popular  education.  That  our  ancestors 
were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  extended  education, 
is  attested  by  the  gi-ammar-schools  and  free  or  charity- 
schools  in  England,  and  by  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland.  Tlie  state,  however, — inert  and  indifferent, — 
permitted  endowments  for  the  good  of  society  to  be 
wasted  and  misapplied.  Fiom  the  latter  end  of  last 
centiny  much  was  done,  by  private  zeal  and  liberality, 
for  tlie  education  of  tlie  poor : but  the  state  stirred 
not.^  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brougham,  in  1816, 
to  awaken  Parliament  to  tlie  ignorance  of  the  poor ; 
and  to  his  vigilance  was  it  due,  that  many  educational 
endowments  were  restored  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Again,  in  1820,  he  proposctl  a scheme 
for  the  systematic  education  of  the  poor.^  To  the 
general  education  of  the  peojile,  however,  there  was 
not  only  indifference,  but  repugnance.  The  elevation 
of  the  lower  grades  of  society  was  dreaded,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  Such  instruction  as  impressed 
them  w'ith  the  duty  of  contentment  and  obedience 
might  be  ^yell : but  education  which  should  raise  their 
intelligence  and  encourage  freedom  of  thought,  would 
promote  democracy,  if  not  revolution.  It  was  right 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  taught  the 
church  catechism  : it  was  wrong  that  they  should  learn 
to  read  newspapei's.®  So  long  as  this  feeling  prevailed, 
it  was  vain  to  hope  for  any  systematic  extension  of 

^ See  Porter’s  progress  of  the  124,  101. 
nation,  090-<tl)9.  ^ * See  Lord  Cochbura’a  Life  of 

* Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  ii.  40j  JeflVey,  i.  08  j Porter’s  progress, 
Harwood’sMem.of  Lord  Brougham,  GJ)4. 
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secular  aluoation  : but  tlie  church  and  other  religious 
bodies  were  exerting  themselves  earnestly,  in  their 
proper  sphere  of  instruction.  In  their  schools,  religious 
teaching  was  the  primary  object : but  great  advances 
were  also  made  in  the  general  education  of  the  poor. 
Meanwhile,  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  rapidly  developing  the  independent  education  of 
the  children  of  other  classes,  who  needed  no  encourage- 
ment or  assistance.  As  society  advanced,  it  became 
more  alive  to  the  evils  of  ignorance ; and  in  a reformed 
Parliament,  the  poHtical  jealousy  of  popular  education 
was  speedily  overcome. 

In  Ireland,  as  Ave  have  seen,  a broad  scheme  of 
national  education  was  introduced,  in  1831,  on  the 
principle  of  “ a combined  literar)’^,  and  a separate 
rehgious  education.”  ^ In  Great  Britain,  however,  there 
Avcre  obstacles  to  any  such  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. In  tlm  schools  of  the  church,  and  of  dissenters, 
religious  teaching  Avas  the  basis  of  education.  The 
patrons  of  both  Avere  jealous  of  one  another,  resentful 
of  interference,  and  unwilling  to  co-operate  in  any 
combined  scheme  of  national  education.  The  church 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  educating  the  people: 
dissenters  asserted  an  equal  title  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  children  of  their  OAvn  sects.  Both  parties  Avere 
equally  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  secular  education, 
distinct  from  their  oavii  religious  teaching.  Hence  the 
government  Avas  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Its  connexion  Avith  education  Avas  commenced 
in  1834,  by  a small  parliamentary  grant,  in  aid  of  the 
building  of  school-houses.  The  administration  of  this 
fund  Avas  confided  to  the  Treasury,  by  whom  it  was  to 

* Supra,  p.  4d7» 
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be  dislributctl,  through  the  National  School  S<x-icty, 
roprcseiitiiig  the  church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  to  whose  schools  children  of  all  religious 
denominations  were  admitted.  This  arrangement  was 
continued  until  1839  ; when  Lord  Melbourne’s  goveni- 
ment  vested  the  management  of  the  education  funds 
in  a Committee  of  Privy  Council.  This  change  was 
eflected,  in  contemplation  of  a more  comprehensive 
scheme,  by  which  aid  should  be  given  directly  to 
schools  connected  with  the  church,  and  other  religious 
botbes.  The  church  was  alarmed,  lest  her  own  privi- 
leges should  be  distm’bed : many  of  the  conservative 
party  were  still  adverse,  on  political  grounds,  to  the  c.x- 
tension  of  education  ; and  the  goveniment  scheme  was 
nearly  overthrown.  The  annual  grant  met  with  strenuous 
resistance ; and  was  voted  in  the  Commons  by  a bare 
majority  of  two.^  The  Lords,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  church  and  their  own  party,  hastened  to  condemn 
the  new  scheme,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.^  Their 
lordships,  however,  received  a courteous  rebuke  from 
the  throne®  ; and  the  scheme  wixs  vigorously  cairied 
out.  Despite  of  jealousies  and  distrust,  the  operations 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  were  speedily  ex- 
tended. Society  was  aw'akcned  to  the  duty  of  educating 
the  people : local  liberality  aboimdctl : the  rivahy  of 
the  church  and  dissenters  prompted  them  to  incrciised 
exertions ; and  every  year,  larger  demands  were  made 
upon  the  public  fund,  until,  in  I860,  the  annual  grant 
amoimted  to  nearly  700,000/. 

Eowever  such  a system  may  fall  short  of  a complete 
scheme  of  nationid  education,  embracing  the  poorest 

' Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  .Ser.,  xlviii.  1,3.32. 

220,  rf  «Y/.  3 Ihiii.,  xlix.  128:  iVnn.  I!eg., 

’ llaus.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xlviii.  1830, 171. 
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aiul  nio.st  ncglectetl  classes,  it  has  given  an  extraor- 
dinary impulse  to  popular  education  ; and  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  earnestness  of  the  state,  in  promoting 
the  social  improvement  of  the  people. 

Ijct  us  now  turn  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Camm.’r- 
countrj', — its  commerce,  its  industry,  its  productive 
energies.  How  were  these  treated  bj'  a close  and  irre- 
sjionsible  government  ? and  how  by  a government 
based  upon  public  opinion,  and  striving  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  ? Our 
former  commercial  policy  was  founded  on  monopolies, 
and  artificial  protections  and  encouragements, — main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  The  trade  of  the  East  was  monopolised  by  the 
Eiust  India  Company:  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Levant  Company* : the  trade  of  a large  portion 
of  North  America  by  the  Iludson’s  Bay  Company.** 

The  trade  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies  was  shackled  for 
the  sake  of  English  producers  and  manufacturers. 

Every  produce  and  manufacture  of  England  was  pro- 
tected, by  high  duties  or  prohibitions,  against  the  com- 
])etition  of  imported  commodities  of  the  like  nature. 
l\[any  exports  were  encouraged  by  bounties  and  (.baw- 
backs.  Every  one  sought  protection  or  encouragement 
for  himself, — utterly  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  othere. 

The  protected  interests  were  favoured  b}'  the  state, 
while  the  whole  community  suffered  from  prices  aitifi- 
cially  raised,  and  industry  uunatiually  disturbed.  This 
selfish  and  illiberal  poUcy  found  support  in  erroneous 
doctrines  of  political  economy  : but  its  foundation  was 
narrow  self-interest.  First  one  monopoly  was  estab- 
lished, and  then  another,  until  protected  interests 

' This  Company  was  wound  up  ’ Tlie  charter  of  this  Company 
in  1S20. — 0 Geo.  IV.  c.  33.  expired  in  1860. 
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dominated  over  a rarliament  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity were  unrepresented.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
generally  commanding  obedient  majorities,  were  unable 
to  do  justice  to  the  industry  of  Ireland,  in  opjxtsition 
to  English  traders.^  No  power  short  of  rebellion  could 
have  arrested  the  monstrous  corn  bill  of  1815,  which 
landowners,  with  one  voice,  demandeil.  But  pohtical 
science  and  liberty  advanced  together : the  one  pointing 
out  the  true  interests  of  the  people  : the  other  ensuring 
their  just  consideration. 

It  was  not  until  Qfly  years  after  Adam  Smith  had 
exposed  what  he  termed  “ the  mean  and  malignant 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,”  that  this  naiTow 
policy  was  disturbed.  Mr.  lluskisson  was  the  fii'st 
minister,  after  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ventured  to  touch  pro- 
tected interests.  A close  representation  still  governed  : 
but  public  opinion  had  already  begun  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  over  Parliament ; and  he  was  able 
to  remove  some  protections  from  the  silk  and  woollen 
trades, — to  restore  the  right  of  free  emigration  to  arti- 
sans,— and  to  break  in  upon  the  close  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  laws.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  free 
trade  : but  a further  development  of  political  liberty 
was  essential  to  the  triumph  of  that  generous  and 
fruitful  policy.  A wider  representation  wrested  exclu- 
sive power  from  the  hands  of  the  favoured  classes ; 
and  monopolies  fell,  one  after  another,  in  quick  succes- 
sion. The  trade  of  the  East  was  thrown  ojien  to  the 
free  enterprise  of  our  merchants  : the  productions  of  the 
■world  were  admitted,  for  the  consumption  and  comfort 
of  our  teeming  multitudes  : exclusive  interests  in  ship- 
ping,— in  the  colonies, — in  commerce  and  manufac- 


‘ Supra,  p.  5.‘51. 
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lures, — were  made  to  yield  to  the  public  good.  But 
above  all,  the  most  baneful  of  mcinopolics,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  protected  interests,  were  overborne. 
The  lords  of  the  soil,  once  dominant  in  Parliament, 
had  secured  to  themselves  a monopoly  in  the  food 
of  the  people.  To  ensure  high  rents,  it  Inul  been  de- 
creed that  multitudes  should  hunger.  Such  a mono- 
poly was  not  to  be  endured  ; and  so  soon  as  public 
opinion  had  fully  accepted  the  conclusions  of  science, 
it  fell  before  enlightened  statesmen  and  a popular 
Parliament. 

The  fruits  of  free  trade  are  to  be  seen  in  the  marvel- 
lous development  of  British  industry.  England  will 
ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  names  of  tlie 
foremost  promoters  of  this  new  policy, — of  Iluskisson, 
Poulett  Thomson,  Hume,  Villiers,  and  Ijaboucliere, — 
of  Cobden  and  Bright, — of  Peel  and  Gladstone : but 
let  her  not  forget  that  their  fruitful  statesmanship  was 
quickened  by  the  life  of  freedom. 

The  financial  policy  of  this  period  was  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality;  and  re- 
garded no  less  the  general  welfare  atid  happiness  of 
tlie  people.  Industrj'^,  while  groaning  under  protection, 
had  furtlicr  been  burdened  by  oppressive  ta.xes,  im- 
posed simply  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  modern  finance  to  dispense  with  duties  on 
raw  materials,  on  which  the  skill  and  labour  of  our 
industrious  artisans  is  exercised.  Free  scope  has  been 
given  to  productive  industry.  The  employment  and 
comfort  of  the  people  have  been  further  encouraged  by 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactured 
articles  of  universal  use, — on  glass,  on  bricks  and  tiles, 
on  soap  and  paper,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

The  luxuries  of  the  many,  as  well  as  their  food,  have 
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also  been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Tea, 
sugar,  coflee,  cocoa, — nay,  nearly  all  articles  which 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  daily  hfe, — 
have  been  placed  within  reach  of  the  poorest.^  And 
among  financial  changes  conceived  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community,  the  remarkable  penny  postage 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  desenes  an  honourable  place. 
Notwithstanding  extraordinary  reductions  of  Uixation, 
the  productive  energies  of  the  country,  encouraged  by 
so  liberal  a pohey,  have  more  than  made  good  the 
amount  of  these  remissions.  Tax  after  tax  has  been 
removed  ; yet  the  revenue, — ever  buoyant  and  elastic, — 
has  been  maintained  by  the  increased  productiveness 
of  the  remaining  duties.  This  policy, — the  conception 
of  Sir  Henry  Pamell, — was  commenced  by  Lord 
Althorp,  boldly  extended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  con- 
summated by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

To  ensure  the  safe  trial  of  this  financial  experiment. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a property-tax,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.  It  was  accepted  ; and  marks,  no  less  than 
other  examples,  the  solicitude  of  Parliament  for  the 
welfare  of  the  many,  and  the  generous  spirit  of  those 
cla.sses  w'ho  have  most  influence  over  its  deliberations. 
The  succession  duty,  imposed  some  years  later,  affords 
another  example  of  the  self-denying  principles  of  a 
popular  Parhament.  In  17'J6,  the  Commons,  ever 
ready  to  mulct  the  people  at  the  bidding  of  the 
minister, — yet  unwilling  to  bear  their  own  proper 
burthen, — refused  to  grant  Mr.  Pitt  such  a tax  upon 
their  landed  property.  In  1853,  the  reformed  Parlia- 


' In  1S42,  the  customs’  tariff  fifteen  contributed  nearly  the  whole 
embraced  1 10.'!  articles ; in  1800,  it  revenue, 
comprised  less  than  60,  of  which 
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inent,  intent  upon  sparing  industry,  accepted  this  heavy 
charge  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  modern  finance 
has  been  the  formidable  and  continuous  increase  of 
expenditure.  The  demands  upon  the  Exchequer, — 
apart  from  the  fixed  charge  of  the  public  debt, — 
were  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  ten  yearn  of  this 
period.*  Much  of  this  serious  increase  was  due  to 
the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Pei-sian  wars, — to  the  vast 
armaments  and  unsettled  policy  of  foreign  states, — to 
the  proved  deficiencies  of  our  mihtary  organisation, — 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy, — and  to  the  greater 
costliness  of  all  the  equipments  of  modern  warfare. 
Much,  however,  was  caused  bj'  the  hbenxl  and  humane 
s[)irit  of  modem  administration.  While  the  utmost 
efficiency  was  sought  in  fleets  and  annies,  the  comforts 
and  moral  welfare  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
promoted,  at  great  cost  to  the  state.  So,  again,  large 
permanent  additions  were  made  to  the  civil  expench- 
turc,  by  an  improved  administration  of  justice, — a 
more  effective  police, — extended  postal  communica- 
tions,— the  public  education  of  the  people, — and  the 
growing  needs  of  civilization,  throughout  a powerful 
and  wide-spread  empire.  This  augmented  expenditure, 
however,  deprived  the  people  of  the  full  benefits  of  a 
judicious  scheme  of  taxation.  The  property  tax,  in- 
tended only  as  a temporary  expedient,  was  continued  ; 
and,  however  light  and  equal  the  general  incidence 
of  other  taxes, — enormous  contributions  to  the  state 


' In  I860,  the  estimated  expen- 
diture was  C0,7t!.‘!,68;W. ; in  1H(!0, 
it  amounted  to  7S,5.'i4,000/.  Tlie 
hitter  amount,  however,  comprised 
•1,700,000/.  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  which  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  account  until  1850. 


In  the  former  year  the  charge  of 
the  public  debt  was  28,106,000/. ; 
in  the  latter,  20,200,000/.  Hence 
an  expenditure  of  22,068,680/.  at 
one  period,  is  to  bo  compaied  with 
42,00d,0C0/.  at  the  other. 
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were  necessarily  a heavy  burden  upon  the  industry, 
the  resources,  and  the  comforts  of  tlie  people. 

Such  have  been  the  legislative  fruits  of  extended 
liberty:  wise  laws,  justly  administered:  a beneficent 
care  for  the  moral  and  social  welfixre  of  the  people  : 
freedom  of  trade  and  industry  : ligliter  and  more  equit- 
able Uixation.  Nor  were  these  great  changes  in  our 
laws  and  policy  effected  in  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
They  were  made  slowly,  temperately,  and  with  caution. 
They  were  preceded  by  laborious  inquiries,  by  discus- 
sion, experiments,  and  public  conviction.  Delays  and 
oppo.sition  were  borne  patiently,  until  truth  steadily 
]irevailed  ; and  when  a sound  policy  was  at  length 
recognised,  it  was  adopted  and  carried  out,  even  by 
former  opponents.^ 

Freedom,  and  good  government,  a generous  policy, 
and  the  devotion  of  rulers  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
have  been  met  with  general  confidence,  loyalty,  and 
contentment.  The  great  ends  of  frec'tlom  have  been 
attained,  in  an  enlightened  and  responsible  rule,  ap- 
proved by  the  judgment  of  the  governed.  Tlie  consti- 
tution, having  worked  out  the  aims,  and  promoted  the 
just  interests  of  society,  has  gained  upon  democracy  ; 
while  gi'owing  wealth  and  prosperity  have  been  power- 
ful auxiliaries  of  constitutional  government. 

To  achieve  these  great  objects,  ministers  and  Parlia- 
ments  have  laboured,  since  the  Eeform  Act,  with  un- 
ceasing energy  and  toil.  In  le.ss  than  thirty  years,  the 


' M.  Guizot,  who  never  concents 
his  distrust  of  democracy,  says  — 
“ In  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
the  progress  is  immense : ju-stice, 
disintere.sted  good  sense,  respect 
for  all  rights,  consideration  for  all 
interests,  the  conscientious  and 
searching  study  of  social  facts  and 


wants,  exercises  a far  greater  away 
than  they  f'nnerly  did,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Knghmd  : in  its  do- 
mestic matters,  and  as  regards  its 
daily  afliiirs,  England  is  assuredly 
governed  much  more  equitably  and 
wisely." — Life  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  p.d7d. 
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legislation  of  a century  was  accomplished.  The  inert- 
ness and  errors  of  past  ages  had  bequeathed  a heavy 
arrear  to  lawgivers.  Parhament  had  long  been  want- 
ing in  its  duty  of  “ devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time 
breedeth  mischief.”  * There  were  old  abuses  to  correct, 
— new  principles  to  establish,  — powerful  interests  and 
confirmed  prejudices  to  overcome, — the  ignorance, 
neglect,  and  mistaken  pohcy  of  centuries  to  review. 
Every  department  of  legislation, — civil,  ecclesiastical, 
legal,  commercial,  and  financial, — demanded  revision. 
And  this  prodigious  work,  when  shaped  and  fashioned 
in  council,  had  to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  a 
popular  assembly, — to  encounter  opposition  and  un- 
restrained freedom  of  debate, — the  conflict  of  pai  ties, — 
popular  agitation,  — the  turmoil  of  elections,  — and 
lastly,  the  delays  and  reluctance  of  the  House  of 
Ixirds,  which  still  cherished  the  spirit  and  sympathies 
of  the  past.  And  further,  this  work  had  to  be  slowly 
wrought  out  in  a Parliament  of  wide  remedial  juris- 
diction,—the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  nation.  Ours  is 
not  a council  of  sages  for  framing  laws,  and  planning 
amendments  of  the  constitution  : but  a free  and 
vigorous  Parliament,  which  watches  over  the  destinies 
of  an  empire.  It  arraigns  ministers : directs  their 
policy,  and  controls  the  administration  of  affairs : it 
listens  to  every  grievance;  and  inquires,  complains, 
and  censures.  Such  are  its  obligations  to  freedom  ; 
and  such  its  paramount  trust  and  duty.  Its  first 
care  is  that  the  state  be  well  governed  : its  second 
that  the  laws  be  amended.  These  functions  of  a Grand 
Inquest  received  a strong  impulse  from  Parliamentary 
Eeform,  and  were  exercised  with  a vigour  characteristic 
of  a more  popular  representation.  Again,  there  was  the 

' Lord  Bneon ; PacificatioD  of  the  Church. 
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necessary  business  of  every  session, — provision  for  tlie 
public  service,  the  scrutiny  of  the  national  expenditure, 
and  multifarious  topics  of  incidental  discussion,  ever 
arising  in  a free  Parliament.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  obstacles,  legislation  marched  onwards.  The 
strain  and  pressure  wore  great,  but  they  were  borne' ; 
and  the  results  may  be  recounted  with  pride.  Not 
only  was  a great  arrear  overtaken:  but  the  labours  of 
another  generation  were,  in  some  metrsure,  anticipated. 
An  exhausting  harvest  was  gathered  : but  there  is 
yet  ample  work  for  the  gleaners  ; and  a soil  that  claims 
incessant  cultivation.  “ A free  government,”  says 
Machiavel,  “ in  order  to  maintain  itself  free,  hath  need, 
every  day,  of  some  new  provisions  in  favour  of  hberty.” 
Parliament  must  be  watchful  and  earnest,  lest  its 
labours  be  undone.  Nor  will  its  popular  constitution 
again  suffer  it  to  cheiish  the  perverted  optimism  of  the 
last  centur3%  which  discovered  perfection  in  everything 
as  it  was,  and  danger  in  every  innovation. 

Forpiffti  Even  the  foreign  relations  of  England  were  affected 
affeci^dV  'jy  domestic  liberty.  When  kings  and  nobles 
fivedom.  governed,  their  s3'mpathies  were  with  crowned  heads  : 
when  the  people  were  admitted  to  a share  in  the 
government,  England  favoured  constitutional  freedom 
in  other  states  ; and  became  the  idol  of  every  nation 
which  cherished  the  same  aspirations  as  hei'self. 

Conciu-  This  history  is  now  completed.  However  unworthy 

sion.  „ . ^ 

ot  its  great  theme,  it  may  yet  serve  to  illustrate  a 
remarkable  period  of  progre.ss  and  renovation,  in  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England.  Tracing  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  constitution,  it  concerns  our  own 

' The  extent  of  these  lehours  is  author,  on  that  subject,  1840;  end 
sliown  in  the  reports  of  Committees  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan. 
on  Public  business  in  1848,  18.U5,  18o4,  Art.  vii. 
and  1801  ; in  a pamphlet,  by  the 
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time,  and  present  franchises.  It  shows  how  tlie  en- 
croachments of  power  were  repelled,  and  popular  rights 
acquired,  without  revolution  : how  constitutional  liberty 
■was  won,  and  democracy  reconciled  with  time-honoured 
institutions.  It  teaches  how  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, inspiring  the  national  councils  ■with  wisdom, 
promoted  the  good  government  of  the  state,  and  the 
welfare  and  contentment  of  society.  Such  political 
examples  as  these  claim  the  study  of  the  historian  and 
philosopher,  the  reflection  of  the  statesman,  and  the 
gratulations  of  eveiy  free  people. 
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Abiwt,  Mr.  Speaker,  oppoeea  Catbolic  re- 
lief, 375.  376 ; his  speech  at  the  liar  of 
the  Lords,  376.  il 

Abcrcromby,  Sir  K.,  his  opiiiioa  of  the 
Irish  soldiery,  636;  retires  from  com- 
mand, ib. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  his  ministry,  77j  its 
full,  16 ; his  efforts  to  reconcile  differences 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  465.  473. 

Addington,  Mr.  See  Sidmoulb,  Viscount. 

Additional  Curates  Society,  sums  expended 
by,  442,  a. 

Advertisement  duty,  first  imposed,  101 ; 
increased,  172  ; aboUslied,  219. 

Affirmation.^.  Quakers. 

Agitation,  political  See  Opinion,  Liberty 
of ; Political  Associations  ; Public  Meet- 
ings. 

Aliens,  protection  of,  296  — 802 ; Alien 
Acts,  297.  299;  Traitorous  Correspond- 
ence Act,  29$ : Napoleon’s  demands  re- 
fused, 300 ; the  Conspiracy  to  Murder 
Bill,  304  : Extradition  treaties,  iL 

Almon,  bookseller,  proceeded  against,  107. 

Ahhfirp,  Lord,  brings  fom'ard  cast's  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  276 : his  Church- 
mtt's  measure,  1834,  429 ; his  plans  for 
tithe  comumtatioD,  443  ; commenced  the 
modem  financial  policy,  617. 

American  colonies,  the  war  with,  a test  of 
party  principles,  1^  18j  first  proposals 
to  tax  them,  652  ; Mr.  Grenville  s Stamp 
Act,  654 ; ropealed,  556 ; Mr.Townshend's 
scheme,  557  : repealed,  except  the  tea 
duties,  558;  attack  on  tlie  tea  ships, 
669 ; the  port  of  Boston  closed,  560 ; the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  super- 
seded,t6.  ; attempts  at  conciliation, 
the  tea  duty  repealed,  662 ; independence 
of  colonies  recegnised,  ib.  -,  its  effects  on 
Ireland  521. 

Anne,  Queen,  the  press  in  the  reign  of, 
100  ; her  bounty  to  poor  clergy,  440. 

Anti-Corn  Law  Let^ie,  the,  247-—260. 

Anti-Slaver}'  Association,  the,  128,  239. 

Appropriation  question,  the,  of  Irish 
Church  revenue,  479—486. 


Army,  the,  interference  of  military  in 
absence  of  a magistrate,  128  : Orange 
lo(lgi4  in,  237  ; impressment  for,  271 ; 
freedom  of  worship  in,  363,  369 ; the 
defence  of  colonies,  679  ; flogging  in, 
abated,  604. 

Army  and  Navy  Serrice  Bill,  the,  361. 

Arrest,  on  mesne  process,  279 ; abolished, 
2H0. 

Articles,  tha  Thirty-nine,  subscription  to, 
by  clergy,  and  on  admission  to  the 
universities,  321,  332,  426 ; by  dissent- 
ing schoolmasters,  abolished,  333.  334. 

Associations.  See  Political  Associations. 

Auchterarder  Cases,  the,  463.  465. 

Auistraliun  colonies,  the  settlement  and 
constitutions  of,  564.  675. 

Baij4>t,  vote  by,  one  of  the  points  of  the 
Charter,  242 ; in  tlie  Colonies,  676. 

Baptists,  the  number  and  places  of  worship 
of,  44^  4^  a. 

B<*aufoy,  Mr^  his  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
dissenters,  338  — 341. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  attacked  by  the  silk- 
weavers,  120. 

Birmingham,  public  meetings  at,  192.  223 ; 
election  of  a legislatorial  attorney,  192 ; 
political  union  of,  221,  223. 

Birtlis,  bills  for  registration  of,  384,  419. 

Boards.  See  Local  Government, 

Bo-ston,  Ix>rd,  assaultt^l,  126. 

Boston,  the  port  of,  clos^  by  Act,  560. 

Bourne,  Mr.  ^ his  Vestry  Act,  493. 

Braintree  Coses,  the,  430. 

Brandreth,  execution  of,  187. 

Briellat,  T-,  tried  for  sedition,  139. 

Bristol,  reform  riots  at,  224. 

Brougham,  Lord,  defends  Leigii  Hunt,  llfi  ; 
describes  the  license  of  the  press,  181,  w. ; 
promotes  popular  education,  216,  612 ; 
his  law  reforms,  691. 

Brownists,  the,  311. 

Bunbury,  Sir  C.,  attempts  amendment  of 
the  criminal  code,  596. 

Bunlett,SirF.,  his  Catholic  Relief  Bills,  387. 
393. 
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Bnrpha  (Sootland\  rpfonncd, 

Bunai.  the,  of  di>*seiiten»  with  Omrch  of 
England  rites,  41^  420  ; bills  to  enable 
dissenters  to  bury  in  churchyards,  121 ; 
permitted  in  Ireland,  122. 

Burke,  Mr.,  separates  from  the  Wings,  29  ; 
his  alarm  at  the  Krtmch  Rerolution, 

12fi  ; among  the  first  to  advocate  Catholic 
relief,  335 : his  opposition  to  relief  of 
dissenters,  34 3.  347. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  driven  from  ofllce,  103,  lliL 

CAVunmoB  Ukivbesitt,  admission  of  dis- 
senters to  degrees  at,  333,  125 ; the 
petition  for  admission  of  dissenters,  1834, 
423;  state  of  feeling  at,  on  Catholic 
relief,  in  1812,  322. 

Camden,  Lord,  supports  the  right  of  juries 
in  libel  cases,  111,  115,  1 16  ; his  de- 
cisions condemning  the  practice  of  gene- 
ral warrants,  265  — 260 ; protects  a 
Catholic  lady  by  a private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 336  : opposes  taxation  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  667»  668;  a friend  to 
liberty,  691. 

Cainpl>ell,  Ix)rd,  his  Act  to  protect  pub- 
lishers in  libel  cases,  107. 

Canada,  a crown  colony,  663 ; free  consti- 
tution granted,  iL  ; the  insurrection,  and 
re-union  of  the  provinces,  670  ; respon- 
sible government  in,  671 ; establishes  a 
protective  tariff,  674 ; popular  franchise 
in,  i6. 

Canning,  Mr.,  his  influence  on  parties,  40^ 
in  office,  ^ ; secession  of  Tories  from, 
ih. ; supiKirted  by  the  Wbig^,  63 ; advo- 
cates Catholic  r»*lief,  6^  362.  371,  373, 
379 ; brought  in  the  Catholic  Peers’  Bill, 
380  ; his  death,  ^ 3fiiL 

Capital  punishments,  multiplication  of, 
since  the  Revolution,  695 ; since  restricted 
to  mimler  and  treason,  600. 

Caricatures,  influence  of,  IIS. 

Caroline,  Queen,  effect  of  proceedings 
against,  upon  parties,  19. 

Catholic  Association,  the,  proceedings  of, 
208  -213,  395.  3i^ 

Catholic  Emancipation.  See  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Castle,  the  government  spy,  289. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  the,  292 ; discovered 
by  spies,  291. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  96 — 99. 

Chalmers  Dr.,  heads  the  Free  Kirk  move- 
ment, 462 : moved  deposition  of  the 
Strathbogie  presbytery,  IfiL 

Chaneeiy,  Court  of,  reformed,  591.  692. 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  heads  Irish  volunteers, 
626 : opjK>se8  claims  of  Cutholicb  to  the 
franchise,  630. 


Chartists,  the.torch-lightinei  tings,  241 ; the 
national  petition,  242:  meetings  and  riots, 
243  : projjosed  election  of  popular  repre- 
sentatives by,  »6. ; the  meeting  and  peti- 
tion of  1848,  244-211L 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  effect  of  his  lejiving 
office  on  parties,  11 ; his  proti-st  against 
colonial  taxation,  556 ; that  measure 
adopted  by  his  ministry  during  bis  ill- 
ness, r>67 : his  conciliatory  propositions, 
661 ; proposed  to  claim  India  for  the 
Crown,  581. 

Church  of  England,  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  political  history,  306 ; tlie 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  i6. ; the 
Reformation,  306 ; under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 307  : relations  of  the  Reformed 
Church  with  the  State,  311  ; Church 
policy  fnim  James  L to  Charles  II.,  315 — 
317 : attempts  at  comprehension,  319, 
322:  the  Church  at  the  Revolution, 
320  ; under  William  III..  |6. : state  of,  at 
accession  of  Georgelll.,  324  ; Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  326 ; motion  for  relief  from 
subscription  to  the  Articles,  332:  sur- 
render by  the  Church  of  the  fees  on  dis- 
senters’ marriagt*s,  &e..  420  ; the  Church- 
rate  question,  427 ; stale  of  Church  to 
end  of  hist  century,  434  ; hold  of  the 
Church  over  society,  436  ; church  build- 
ing and  extension,  439,  440 : Queen 
Anne’s  bounty,  440 : ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues, 441  ; sums  expended  by  charitable 
societies,  442.  w. : tithe  commutation,  412  ; 
activity  of  the  clergy,  444  : Church  sta- 
tistics, 447 : relations  of  the  Church  to 
dissent,  to  Parliament,  449. 

Chnrch  in  Ireland,  the  establishment  of, 
314,  315 : state  of,  at  accession  of 
Geo.  III.,  328 : at  the  Union,  474  : the 
tithes  question,  475.  487 : advances  to  the 
cl<‘n?y»  477  : Church  reform,  478 ; the 
Temporalities  Act,  479 : the  appropria- 
tion question,  ib. ; the  Iri.sh  Church 
commission,  482 ; the  rt'port,  486 ; 
power  monopolised  by  churchmen,  516. 

Church  of  Scotland,  the  presbyterian  form 
of.  312;  legiKlative  origin  of,  313 : 
Church  policy  from  James  L to  Geo.  III.. 
317,  320.  322.  328 ; motion  for  relief 
from  the  Test  Act,  346 ; the  patronage 
question.  468 — 468 ; earlier  schisms,  461 ; 
the  Frt'e  Kirk  secession,  471. 

Church  rates,  the  law  of,  121 ; the  question 
first  raiseil,  429 : the  Braintree  cases, 
430  : number  of  parishes  refusing  the 
rate,  432  ; bills  for  abolition  of,  433. 

Civil  Disabilities.  See  Diswnters;  Jews; 
Quakers;  Roman  Catholics. 

Coalition  ministries,  favoured  by  Goo.  III., 
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LL^  ^ the  Cualition,  1783,  20-22; 
attwiipted  coalitions  between  Pitt  and 
Fox,  ^ 41 ; coiilition  of  the  Whigs  and 
Ivonl  Sidmouth’s  party,  42 ; Lord  Alnjr- 
d<!en‘s  ministry,  ^ 

Colibett,  W.,  trials  of.  for  libel,  178  : with- 
dniws  from  England,  191 ; pros»?cuted 
by  Whig  government,  217. 

Colliers  and  salters,  in  Scotland,  slavery  of, 
286 ; emancipated,  287. 

Colonies,  Ilritish,  colonists  retain  the  free- 
dom of  British  subjects,  547  ; colonial 
constitutions,  548,  .^63,  o6G.  571 ; demo- 
cratic form  of,  574,  576  ; the  sovereignty 
of  England,  549 ; colonial  expenditure, 
550,  579 ; and  commercial  policy,  650, 
569.  574 : taxes  common  to  dependen- 
cies, 551 ; ai^uments  touching  imptTial 
taxation,  t'5. ; taxation  of  American 
colonies,  551 — 661  ; the  crown  colonic's, 
563 ; colonial  administration,  566  ; first 
a]>pointment  of  Socn*tary  of  State  for, 
ih.  ; patronage  surrenaored  to  the 
colonies,  568 ; responsible  government, 
571 ; conflicting  interests  of  England 
and  colonies,  574  ; dependencies  unfitted 
for  self-government,  580  ; India,  ib. 

Commerce,  restrictions  on  Irish,  518 ; re- 
moved, 6^  ; Pitt’s  propositions, 

631 ; restrictions  on  colonial  commerce, 
650  ; the  protc'ctive  system  almndoned, 
569.  615  ; the  Canadian  tariff,  574. 

Common  Law,  Courts  of,  reformetl,  692. 

Contmons,  House  of,  England,  oath  of  su- 
premacy imposc'd  on  the  Commons, 
308,  n. : O’Connell  refused  his  seat  for 
Clare,  403 ; numbc»r  of  Catholic  menibers 
in,  40.") ; Quakers  and  others  admitted  on 
affirmation,  406 : a resolution  of  the 
House  not  in  force  after  a pi-orogaiion, 
415. 2L  ; refund  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  American  colonists,  555.  See  also 
Parliament. 

Commons,  House  of.  Ireland,  the  composi- 
tion of,  5li  ; conflicts  with  the  executive, 
520 ; claim  to  originate  money  bills,  £6. ; 
bought  over  by  the  government,  526. 
528,  5A1L 

Conservative  Party,  the.  Parties. 

Constitutional  Information  Society,  133 : 
I’itt  and  other  leading  statesmen,  mem- 
bers of,  i5.,  134  ; reported  on  by  secret 
committee,  150 : trial  of  members  of,  for 
high  Irt'nson,  154. 

Constitutional  Association,  the,  206. 

Contempt  of  court,  imprisonment  for,  276. 

Conventicle  A(rt,  the,  318. 

Convention,  National,  of  France,  corro- 
s))ond«*nce  with,  of  English  societies, 
134,113. 


Conventions.  See  Delegates,  Political  As- 
soemtiona. 

Copenhagen  House,  meetings  at,  162. 169. 

Corn  Bill  (1816),  the.  184, 

Corn  laws,  repeal  of,  7^,  247.  617. 

Cornwallis,  Murques.s,  his  policy  as  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Indand  regarding  Catholic 
relief,  353.  537 ; concerts  the  Union, 
638. 

Corporations,  the  passing  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Tost  Acts,  318,  319  ; extortion 
practised  on  dissenters  under  the  Cor- 
}>oration  Act,  331 ; motions  for  repeal  of 
(\irporation  and  Test  Acts,  339 — 344, 
346 ; their  repeal,  ^ 389  : the  consent 
of  the  bishops,  390  : the  bill  amended  in 
the  Lords,  392 ; admission  of  Catholics  to, 
399.  516.  532 ; and  Jews,  410.  ■ - {Eng* 
land),  the  ancient  system  of  Corporation^ 
494 ; loss  of  popular  rights,  495  ; cor- 
porations from  the  Revolution  to  George 
III.,  496  ; corporate  abuses,  497  ; mono- 
poly of  electoral  rights,  496,  498 : cor- 
jiorate  reform,  499  ; the  bill  amended  by 
the  Lords,  500 ; self-government  restored, 

; the  corporation  of  London  excepted 

from  the  bill,  ib, (Ireland),  apparent 

recognition  of  popular  rights  iu,  334, 
6U5 : exclusion  of  Catholics,  606 ; tho 
first  municipal  reform  Bill,  507  ; opposi- 
tion of  the  Lords,  509 ; tho  munici^tal 
reform  Act,  lA.— (Scotland),  close  sys- 
tem in,  503 ; municipal  abuses,  ib. ; re- 
form, 504. 

CorresfKindiug  societies,  proceedings  of,  122. 
133.  141,  173 ; trials  of  members  of, 
142,  154  ; bill  to  repress,  173. 

Courier  newspaper,  tri^  of,  for  libel,  175. 

Criminal  code,  improvement  of,  695.  598 : 
counsel  allowed  in  cases  of  felony,  601 : 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates, 
605 : the  transportation  question,  601. 

Crown  colonics,  the.  See  Colonies. 

Crown  debtors,  position  of,  275. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  grand  master  of  the 
Orange  Society,  236  ; dissolves  it,  238, 

Daviot  Case,  the,  466, 

Deaths,  Act  for  r<gistration  of,  419. 

Debt,  impri.Honment  for,  280 ; debtors* 
prisons,  281 ; exertions  of  the  Thatched 
House  Society,  282 : insolvent  debtors, 
283 ; later  measures  of  relief,  Ul 

Delegates  of  political  associations,  the 
practice  of,  adopted,  122.  173,  225,  236. 
242 : assembled  at  Edinburgh,  141 : law 
against,  187  : in  Ireland,  208. 

Democracy,  associations  promoted  in  1792, 
130,  1 32  ; alarm  exciteil  by,  135  ; procla- 
mation against,  137  : in  yeutland,  LLl  ; 
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in  tho  Colonips,  fi74;  disconracrd  by 
^Teniim-nt,  §18,  also  Parly. 
iJertiy,  JtArl  hitt  niinietrifft,  80  87  • 
tH-rsuuti.  B the  Lords  to  agree  to  Jewish 
mief,  4U. 

Derbyshire  insurrection,  the  187. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  Court 
Hill,  402,  a. 

Dissenters,  origin  of  dissent,  309— .31 1 • the 
Wnnl  code  of  Elizabeth,  307.  'siq. 
dissent  from  James  L to  Chas.  II., 
a7o^^>..  dt  comprehension, 

Us  tfs"  nnd  T.-st  Acts, 

^ conduct  of  diss,. liters  at  the 

^volution,  32ii ; the  Toleration  Act  ii  ■ 
diasi-ntera  in  reigns  of  Anne  and  Oro.  L 
and  I1-.  223  ; the  Occiisiona]  Conformity 
Act;  3241  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity,  i/i. 
^tnoirnumborsat  aewssion  of  Geo"  III  ’ 
’tJ  "'Lesley  and 
Whitefleld  3^  rolaiation  of  penal  code 
TOmmonced,  3^  general  character  of 
the  pena  code,  ^ extortion  practised 
on  dissenters  by  tETCity  of  Lonion  under 
the  Corporation  Act,  331 ; debate  on 
Subscnption  to  the  ArticR"by  dissenters, 
^ and  ailmission  to  unirersities,  .A 
42^  subsenptiou  by  dissenting  schoSb 

masters  abolish.-d,3Mj  offices  in  Ireland 

thrown  open  first  motions  for  re- 
^alof  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acta, 
839-344;  motions  for  relief  of  Uni- 
tanana,  3^  and  of  Quakers,  3^  I/ird 
b^mout^I),«,sonting  Ministers’  Bill. 

lylief  from  requirements  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  370j  tho  army  thrown 
bi  k fSF^Jlief  of  disJente” 

3^  <20;  rep,.al  of  the  Cor- 

poration and  Test  Acts,  ^ 389-  dis- 
inters admitted  to  the  T^mWns  on 
making  an  affirmation,  Blfi;  admitted  to 
schools,  422— 
42Bj  the  Ixindon  University,  42.3-  the 

Kit'  finldtepcal 

oueJdon  ohuroh-kte 

qnration,  ,A. ; progress  of  dissent,  437 

446  -’  °®;^‘ffcrent  sects,  &c.,  443^ 

440j  in  Scotland,  474.  n • in  I,, 

m ; reliions  of  theTlFur^aiid  dia^ 
and  of  dissent  to  poUtical  liberty, 

Donoughinorc,  Lord,  hie  motions  for  Catho- 
lic rehef,  3^  370,  312. 

^uglns.  Noil,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  193. 
Dowdi^D  trial  of,  for  high  treason,  162. 
Drakard,  J.,  trial  of,  for  libel,  179. 

Dnndas, Mr.  R.,hioinflnenceinScolIand,  15. 


Dn^nnon,  conyention  of  volunteers  at, 
Dy^cudgelled  by  Lord  Jlohiin  for  a libel, 

Kaitt  irarshal’s  Office  Act,  the,  386, 
iast  India,  the  Company  allowed  a draw- 
Imck  on  tea  shipped  to  America.  559_;  first 
^rliiimenta^  ra^iti„„  r^^hdion 

of.  ^ Mr.  box's  India  BilL  Sfio . 

I n't-  ^ f <beBill  of  1863,  .38.3  ■’ 

India  traiisferri'd  to  the  Crown  686^ 
subsi^ueut  administration,  ti 
&toii,  D.  L trial  of,  for  sedition,  U2. 

Lee  eaiHslical  Commission,  the  441 
Ivclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the,  4,36 
Mmbnigh  Review,  the  influence  of,  45, 

^in^T^’  “ "“"onal  extern 

in  England,  ^ in  487  6^ 

address  of  tlmHouse  of  LordF^nlh^ 
continued  ii. 

Rlvrards,  the  government  spy,  22L  ’ 

Eldon,  Loni.  retired  from  offi»  on  nro. 

of" the  p ^ opposra  the  re^al 

391  Test  Acts.  5i 

iUj  and  Catholic  relief,  401  ; assisted 
poor  suitors  to  put  in  «imW277  fa 
Toura  authority  ^ rasists 
of  the  penal  code,  ,598. 

o?‘3’87''T,"2''344  "■^''“•■■on 

Elizabi^  Q„ee_n,  her  church  policy,  307 

El lenl»rough.  Lord,  his  conduct  oi^he 
trials  of  Hone,  191  199  « . „ 1 

minister, J94_;  resists ‘amcn^cnt^f'lhc 
criminal  code,  59a,  01  uic 

^"n'eraN  seized  under  a ge- 

Whin-’  ’o2  member  of  the 

. big  party,  2^  supports  the  richls  of 

sTT  ™se  of  Hein 

fet.  Asaph,  if>. ; of  StofkdiiJp  1 1*»  . ‘ 

motes  the  LJEel  Act.  114  I17-^le'’T 
j|ne.m;„ndHardy^d}3^„;!?^^^^^^ 

®'^^oI‘hi’nd!'3|^  in 

Ex-officio  informations  filed  by  gorernmeni 

S'S  ^ "-S. 

"-.C 'S,  ~ a, 

Extradition  trpntif>N,  304. 
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Factories,  la1«.»»irof  cUil<lrt*n,  See.  roguluted 
in,  til»- 

Fiminciiil  policy,  tho  pn*»cut  system  of, 
617. 

Fito^<*ral(l,  Mr.  V.,  dcf<‘atc«l  in  tlie  Clurc 
cii'CtioD, 

FitKwilliom,  Earl,  dismissed  from  his  lonl- 
lieuteimnoy  for  nttendini;  a iiuhlic 
itijf.  Ull;  his  conduct  as  Ix>nMicuteimnt 
of  Ireland.  ;io2.  534 ; his  motion  on  tho 
state  of  Irulnnd,  371. 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  31H. 

Flogging,  arliel^‘8  on  military  flogging 
punished  as  liU-Ls,  179  ; in  army  and 
navy  abated,  60a. 

Flofal,  Mr.,  his  efforts  for  indejwndenco  of 
Ireland,  527  : for  reform,  530. 

Foreigners.  Set  Aliens. 

Fox,  Mr.  C.  J.,  opi>08e8  tho  repressive 
policy  of  1792,  ^ and  of  1794—6. 
17.  166 — 171,  264 ; his  advice  to  tho 
Whigs  to  take  office  rejecte<l,  1^  refuses 
office  under  Lord  Shelburne,  ^ in  office 
withixinl  North.  20:  his  policy  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Pitt's,  ^ ^ 25  ; sympatbiaes 
with  tho  French  Revolution,  23 ; at- 
tempted coalitions  with  Pitt,  ^ 41 ; 
deserted  by  his  party,  32  ; secedes  from 
I^irliament,  38_;  in  office  with  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  4^  361  ; effect  of  his  death  on 
parties,  43  : bis  remark  on  the  rights  of 
juries  in  libel  cas*^,  110  ; his  libel  bills, 
114 : takes  the  chair  at  a reform  meet- 
ing, 1779,  121 : ndvochtes  tho  relief  of 
Catholics,  335,  368  ; and  of  Dissenters 
and  Unitarians,  842,  343,  347  ; his  India 
Bill,  582. 

Fox  Manic,  Mr.,  presents  petition  of  the 
General  A-«Rembly,  470. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the,  472. 

I'reedom  of  opinion.  See  Opinion,  Free- 
dom of. 

Free  trade,  the  policy  of,  adopted,  70. 
249,  612 ; effect  of,  on  colonial  policy, 
669. 

French  Revolution,  effect  of.  on  parties,  ^ 
sympathy  with,  of  English  democrats, 
130.  132,  131 ; alarm  excited  by,  135. 
200.  20t 

Frien<ls  of  the  People,  the  Sodety  of,  lead- 
ing Whigs  memoers  of,  3^  dlscounte- 
irnnces  democracj’,  134. 

Frost,  J.,  tried  for  sedition,  139. 

Gs^yERAL  Aasembly,  the  (Chtirch  of  Scot- 
land), petitions  for  relief  from  the  Test 
Act,  346  ; passes  the  Veto  Act,  462  ; re- 
jects Lord  Aberdeen’s  compromise,  466 ; 
addrcFSes  Her  Majesty,  468  ; admits  the 
giwati  eacra  miiiif>ters,  469 ; petitions 


Piirliament,  470  : the.  wwssion,  471;  tho 
Veto  Act  re.scindtHl,  472. 

Genoml  warrants,  issued  in  the  ease  of 
the  “ North  Briton,”  255;  against  Mr. 
Entiuck,  259  ; actions  brought  in  con- 
wquencf,  2^;  condemned  in  iVrliument, 
262. 

George  111.,  las  party  tactics  on  accca«ion, 
10 ; influence  of  Iiis  friends,  12  ; over- 
comes the  Coalition,  22 ; influenced  by 
lx>nl  Tliurlow,  26 ; his  repugnance  to 
the  Whigs,  43 ; to  Fox,  41j  directs 
tlio  suppression  of  the  Gordon  riots,  127 : 
his  sjH*ech  and  message  resjiectiiig  sedi- 
tious practices,  1792  and  1794,  137.  150; 
attacked  by  the  mob,  162 ; opjK)S<*s  Ca- 
tholic relief,  354,  356 ; and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Service  Bill,  lifil ; his  measugu 
to  Parliament  touching  affairs  in  Ireland, 
527  ; stH'ks  to  tax  the  American  colonies, 
552,  554. 

George  1\’.,  his  conduct  on  the  pa.ssing  of 
Uie  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  398.  402. 

German  Ix^gioo,  the,  Cobbett’s  Ul)ol  on, 
179. 

Oerrald,  J.,  tried  for  sedition,  147. 

Gibson,  Mr.  Milner,  heads  movement 
against  taxes  on  knowledge,  219 ; his 
proposal  to  establish  county  financial 
boards,  511. 

Gillray,  his  caricatures,  118. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  separates  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston's ministry,  7^  his  financial 
policy,  617. 

Owlericli,  Lonl,  his  administration,  5L 

Golilsmiths’  Hall  Association,  the,  142. 

IIL 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  a constitution  grunted 
to,  677. 

Gordon,  Ix>rd  G.,  heads  the  Protestant  As- 
sociation, 125.  338  ; presents  their  peti- 
tion, 126 ; committed  to  Newgate,  128. 

Gower,  Lord  F.  L.,  liis  resolution  for  tho 
state  endowment  of  Irish  prieRts,  ,388. 

Graham,  Sir  ^ separales  from  Ixjrd  Pal- 
merston’s ministry,  7^  case  of  op4*ning 
b'tters  by,  294  ; his  answer  to  the  claim, 
&c.,  of  the  Church  of  Scotlnml,  468. 

Grant,  Mr.  R.,  bis  motions  for  Jewish  re- 
lief, 406,  4i)SL 

Grattan,  Mr.,  advocates  Catholic  relief, 
359.  366.  370 — 375 ; tlio  independence 
of  Ireland,  525.  527.  541 ; his  death 
378. 

Grenville,  Lord,  the  tactics  of  his  part)', 

49 ; in  office,  41,  361 ; introduces  the 
Treasonable  Practices  Bill,  163 ; advo- 
cates Catholic  relief,  357 ; his  Army  and 
Navy  Henrico  Bill,  Jlfil ; fall  of  his  mi 
nistry,  364. 
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Gronvillo,  Mr.,  attacked  l>y  Wilkes,  103  ; 
his  scliemcs  for  taxation  of  Ainorioan 
culoni(«, 

Groy,  Eiirl.  the  separation  of  his  party  from 
the  JLulieals,  ^ lil ; carries  Ihirliameiit- 
ary  Kefomi,  his  ministry,  69 — 65; 
his  Army  and  Navy  Service  llill,  363 : 
advocates  Catholic  claims,  366 ; and  re- 
lief from  declaration  against  transiil>stan- 
tiation,  378. 

Hatieab  Cobpvs  Sus|x*nsion  Acts,  the, — of 
1774,  1^  26ii  of  1817,  2G8  : 

cases  of,  between  the  lievolution  and 
1794.  203 : the  Acts  of  Indemnity,  20 1 — 
27<):  — -in  Indand,  279.  3Sn. 

Hnlifaz,  Earl  of,  issue  of  general  warrants 
by,  266.  269  ; action  brought  against  him 
by  Wilkes,  2 68. 

Ilarlwic’ke,  Lord,  changes  caused  by  bis 
Marriage  Act,  38 1. 

'.lardy,  J.,  tried  for  treason,  151. 
Hawkesbury,  Lord,  his  refusal  of  Napo- 
leon's demands  against  tho  press  and 
foreigners,  176,  300- 

Tlewley,  I-rfuij',  the  ease  of  her  charit  ies,  426. 
H«;bhouse,  Sir  J..  Iii.**  Vestr)’  Act,  494 
Hoghton,  Hir  his  Dissenters  Relief 
Rills,  m. 

Hone,  W„  trials  of,  for  libel,  191. 

Horshy,  Rishop,  his  opinion  on  the  rights 
of  the  people.  164 ; amends  tho  Protest- 
ing Catholic  Dissenters  Rill.  344. 

ITowick,  I/^rl.  SiC  Groy,  ICiirl. 

Hudson,  Dr.,  trii*d  for  sedition.  139. 
Hudson's  Ikiy  Company’,  the,  616. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  motion  against  Orange 
lodges  in  the  array,  237  ; his  scheme  for 
voluntary  enlistment,  274 : his  projHjs(*d 
refonn  of  county  ndministration,  lUJ  ; 
his  exertions  in  revision  of  official  sala- 
ries, 689. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  tried  for  libel,  179. 

Hunt,  Mr.,  headed  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing. 195 ; trie<l  for  sedition,  203. 
Huskissou,  Mr.,  his  commercial  jndicy,  50, 

Impriissmext,  for  the  army,  271  : for  the 
na%*y,  272. 

Imprisonment,  for  debts  to  the  Crown,  276; 
contempt  of  court,  276;  on  mesne  pro- 
ccs-s,  279 ; for  debt,  28U.  Stc  also 
Pris«in8. 

rndemnity  Acts,  the,  on  expiration  of  tlie 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Acts.  207. 

268  ; Annual,  the  first  pa.'^scd,  324,  2L 

Independents,  the,  tlieir  tenets.  311;  their 
toleration,  317  ; numlx'rs,  &c.,  446, 
447,  Rt 


India.  Scr  East  India, 

Informers.  Scr  Spies. 

Insolvent  debtors,  laws  for  the  r»»licf  of 
283. 

Ireland,  the  Refonnation  in,  314 ; danger- 
ous state  of,  1823-26,  386;  and  in  1828, 
394  ; burial  grounds  m,  open  to 'all  per- 
suasions, 422 : the  tithe  question,  474, 
482—486 ; national  ulncation,  487,  613: 
Maynooth  and  Queen's  Colleges,  488  ; 
Government  of  Ireland  prior  to  the 
Union,  613 : the  parliament,  Uk;  the 
executive,  616 ; power  monoptdised  by 
churclmieu,  516 ; supremacy  of  English 
Government,  617 ; commerc'ial  restric- 
tions, 618  ; partially  i\*moved,  522,  624  : 
residence  of  lord-IieuteDant  enforced,  616. 
619;  conflicts  between  the  Commons  and 
the  Executive,  520 ; state  of  Ireland, 
1776.  621  ; the  volunteers,  523 ; they- 
agitate  for  independence  and  parlinment- 
iiry  reform,  524—527,  629  ; the  conven- 
tion nl  Dungannon,  526 : independeupo 
gmnted,  628  ; admission  of  Catholics  to 
the  ehftive  franchise,  348.  632 ; tho 
United  Irishmen,  173.  633 ; ft  uds  })e- 
tween  Protestants  and  Catholics,  634  ; 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  535 ; Union  with 
England  concerted,  537 : opposition 
bought  oflT,  639 ; the  Union  effected,  642  ; 
its  results,  i6. ; effect  of  Catholic  relief 
and  reform  in  the  represmitation,  402. 
54  i ; present  position  of  In  laml,  t'6. ; 
and  of  its  Catholic  inhabitants,  645  : 
the  number  of  Irishmen  on  the  P!n- 
glish  bench,  646.  n. ; — ■ c«>r|>orulo  re- 
form, 606 ; new  poor  law  introduced  into. 
698. 

Jamaica,  colonial  institutions  in,  549,  663  ; 
contumacy  of  assembly  repressinl,  670. 

James  II.  exjK’lled  by  union  of  church  and 
dissenters,  320 ; his  projxwal  to  tax  colony 
of  Massachu.«<etls,  5,Vj. 

Jews,  the,  naturali.sntion  Act  of,  1754,  re- 
peahnl,  119  ; tolerated  by  Cromwell,  317  : 
excepted  from  IiOr»l  Haniwicke's  Mar- 
riage  Act,  384  ; the  first  motions  for  their 
ri'lief,  406 ; Jlr.  Grant’s  motions,  f'6.. 
409 ; Jews  admitted  to  corporations, 
410 : returns  of  Rarfiij  Rothschild  and 
Mr.  Salomon.s,  41L  412;  attempt  to  ad- 
mit .Tews  under  dt'chiration,  413 : the 
Relief  Acts,  414,  4 15 ; number  of,  re- 
tunu*d, 

Judges,  their  conduct  in  libel  raso.s,  190. 
liu  ; number  of  Irishmen  on  the  English 
l>ench,  516.  v. ; spirit  and  tempiT  of  the 
judge.H,  .593 ; their  tenure  of  office  as- 
sured, i6. 
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Junius,  the  letter  of,  to  the  king.  106. 

Juries,  rights  of,  in  libel  cases,  108 — 117. 

Kkn>txoton  Common,  Chartist  meeting 
at.  iLL 

Kerwil  Moor,  Chartist  meeting  at,  243 ; 
election  of  popular  representative  at, 

“King's  Eriends,  the,’*  a section  of  the 
Tory  p»irty,  11 ; estranged  from  Pitt,  40  ; 
coulcM'c  with  the  Whigs,  41  ; estranged 
from  them,  LL 

Knight’s  (a  negro)  case,  286. 

Lansdownb,  Mnn^uess,  his  motions  respect- 
ing the  marriages  of  Catholics  and 
Di.-.scnters,  3H1,  385:  for  relief  ot 

English  Catholics,  384. 

Law,  the,  improvement  in  the  spirit  and 
administraUoR  592;  legal  sinecures 
aboUslted,  ib. 

Legislfttoriiil  attomies,  eh»etion  of,  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  192.  193 ; practice  of, 
imitated  by  the  Chartists,  243. 

Lothcnciy  case,  the,  466. 

Letters,  opened  at  the  Post-office,  by 
government,  292 ; the  former  practice, 
293.  and  ^ case  of,  in  1814,  294. 

Libel,  the  Libel  Act,  114 — 117  ; Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  circular  to  the  lord-lieutenants 
respecting  stKlitious  libels,  188 ; conduct 
of  judges  in  lilwl  cases,  190,  191.  Sx.e 
also  .Sedition,  &c. 

Liberal  Party,  the.  Sr  Party. 

Liberty  of  opinion.  Sre  Opinion,  Liberty  of. 

Liberty  of  the  subject.  &-e  Subject,  Liberty 
of. 

Licensing  Act,  the,  9^  not  renewed,  92. 

Liverpool, Earl  of,  his  administration,  46, 50: 
disunion  of  the  Tories  on  his  death,  52; 
his  ministry  and  theCatholicquestion,374. 

Local  government,  the  biuisof  constitutional 
freedoTu,  492 ; rostries,  open  and  select, 
493;  Vestrj’ Acts,  lA.,  494;  municipal cor- 
)>orationa  before  and  after  reform,  494- 
5i)9  ; local  boards,  510 : courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  511- 

the  R'-v.,  his  defence  of  Warren 
lliistinn,  113. 

Ix>ndon,  Corporation  extortion  practised 
by,  on  dissenters,  331 ; address  of  the 
Common  Couneil  on  the  Manchester  mas- 
sacre, 197  ; schemes  for  its  reform,  502. 

Loudon  Corn^spondiug  Society,  the,  133, 
134  ; reportetl  on  by  a secret  committee, 
150  1 trial  of  memlsTS  of,  for  high  treason, 

1 j 1 : inflames  public  disconteot,  161 ; 
culls  a meeting  at  Copenhagen  House, 
T62 ; mldress  on  an  attack  on  Oeo.  HI.. 

1 bU : iucrcased  activity  of,  172 ; sup- 
pressed by  Act,  173. 


London  University,  founded,  425. 

Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  residence 
of,  enforced,  519. 

Lords,  House  of,  the  Catholic  peers  take 
their  seats,  403. 

Lords,  House  of  (Ireland),  composition  of, 
.513. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  joins  the  Tories,  32 ; 
prompts  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
government,  137. 

Luddites,  the,  outrages  of,  183. 

Liinati(%  a stats  provision  for,  609. 

Lyndhurst,  Ix>rd,  brought  in  the  Dissenters' 
Chapels  Bill,  426. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  his  defence  of  Peltier, 
177  ; his  efforts  to  reform  the  criminal 
code,  599. 

M'Laren  and  Baird,  trial  of,  for  sedition, 
192. 

Magistrates,  military  interference  in  absence 
of,  128 ; the  summary  jurisdiction  of, 

fiUft 

Manchester,  public  meeting  at,  194 ; the 
massacre,  196 ; debates  thereon  in  Par- 
liament, 196 — 199. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  decisions  touching  the 
rights  of  juries  in  libel  casi*s,  108,  112  ; 
produced  the  judgment  in  WoodfaU's 
case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  110 ; his  house 
burnt  by  the  Protestant  rioters,  127 ; his 
opinion  on  military  interfenmeo  in  ab- 
sence of  a magistrate,  128 ; his  decision  in 
the  negro  ease,  286 ; and  recognising  tolo- 
mtioo,  831 ; his  tolerant  aei]uittal  of  a 
priest,  336  ; a cabinet  minister,  594. 

Manufacturing  districts,  state  of  the,  194. 
136 

Maignrot,  M.,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  147. 

Marriages,  laws  affecting  the,  of  Dissenters 
and  Catholics,  384—  386.  416 — 420; 
effect  of  Lord  Hanlwicke’s  Act,  384. 

Massiichiisetts,  proposal  of  James  II.  to 
tax,  552  ; constitution  of,  superseded,  560. 

Maynooth  Collide,  founded,  488 ; Peel's 
eiulowment  of,  489 ; popular  opposition 
to,  I A. 

I^fiizzini,  ^ bis  letters  opened  by  govern- 
ment, 294. 

Meetings.  Sr  Public  Meetings. 

Mellourne,  Viscount,  his  minixtries,  65,  67 : 
receives  a deputation  of  working  men, 
225 : reception  of  dehgates  from  trades’ 
unions,  240  ; framed  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation Act,  443 ; aud  the  first  Irish  Cor- 
porations Bill.  607. 

Melville,  Lord,  impcaclunont  of,  a blow  to 
the  Scotch  Tories,  IL 

Meredith,  Sir  W..  his  siweeh  against  capital 
punishments,  597. 
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Dflidcllo  claseo6,  the,  f«trenpth  |f?iven  to  Whigs 
by  adliosiou  of,  ^ ^ *20;i ; a combina- 
tion of  the  working  and  mitl<l)c  classes 
necesHiirj’  to  successful  agitation,  221.  ILtd- 

Mi*ldb  «ex,  electors  of,  cause  of,  8Uj*j*ortcd 
by  public  meetings,  121. 

Military  and  Naval  Officers  Oaths  Bill,  the, 

aiL 

Militia,  the  Catholics  in,  Ilol. 

Miller,  tritnl  for  publication  of  alilx'l,  108. 

Min«*«,  lalwur  of  children,  &c.,  regulated 
in,  6lu. 

Ministers  of  the  Crown,  increasing  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion  over,  ^ ^ 117. 
1204  ; the  principles  of  coalition  between, 
24,  77 : resjHjiisibility  of  ministers  to 
their  supporters.  ^ li ; the  premiership 
rarely  held  by  the  head  of  a great  family, 
M;  revision  of  siilaries  of,  589. 

Mohun,  Lord,  cudgclh*d  l)y«r  fora  libel,  101. 

Moravians.  5ce  Quakers. 

Muir,  T.,  trial  of,  at  Kdinbui^h,  for  sedi- 
tion, 142 ; comments  then*on  in  Parlia- 
ment, 14H 

Municipal  Corporations.  5rc  Curponjtions. 

Mutiny  Act  (Ireland)  made  jxrmanent, 
525 ; repealed,  528. 

NAPOi.Eoy,  First  Consul  of  France,  demands 
the  supprt'ssion  of  the  pr<‘Hs,  176  : the 
dismi.vsal  of  r«‘fugees,  300 : trial  of 

Peltier  for  libel  on,  177. 

Naturalisation  Act,  passing  of,  300. 

Navy,  impressment  for,  272 ; flof5,nng  in, 
alaitcHl,  (iQ.i- 

Negro<*«  fretnl  by  landing  in  Engbind,  2M ; 
in  Scotland,  285  ; the  shive  trade  and 
slavery  abolished,  128,  238.  287. 

New  Brunswick,  the  constitution  of,  564. 

Newfoundland,  the  constitution  of,  564. 

Newjxjrt,  the  Chartist  attack  on,  24.3. 

New  South  Wales,  a legislature  granted  to, 
505 ; transportation  to,  abolished,  i5. ; 
democmtic  constitution  of,  575. 

Ncw.spapers,  the  first,  ^ 99,  100  ; stamp 
and  advertisement  duties  first  impose<l, 
101 ; increased,  172  ; removoil,  218 — 
220 : improvement  in  new8pa|M  rs,  118. 
180 ; commencement  of  “ The  Times  “ 
and  other  papers,  118,  n.  ; meusun's  of 
repression,  174,  199. 

New  Zealand,  constitution  granted  to,  577. 

Nonconformists.  Srr  Dissenters. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  chlest  son  abjured 
the  Catholic  faith.  1780,  339  ; his  Catho- 
lic Officers  Belief  Bilk  376;  enabbsl  by 
Act  to  serve  ns  Earl  Marsiial,  386. 

“North  Briton,”  the,  proceedings  against, 
10  4.  105.  255. 

North,  Lord,  in  office,  1_L  13 ; driven  from 


office,  IS ; the  Coalition,  20 : his  measure 
to  conciliate  the  Amerieun  colonies.  661. 

Nottingham  Castle,  burnt  by  mob,  224. 

Nova  Scotia,  irsponsible  government  in.  573. 

Nugent,  his  V>ill  for  Catholic  relief, 

383 : obtained  rolazution  to  Irish  coni> 
nicrce,  522. 

Occasional  Confoumttt  Act,  the,  32  4. 

O’Connell,  Mr.,  leads  the  Irish  party, 
62 ; Iieatls  the  Catholic  Association, 
208 ; agitates  for  repeal  of  the  Cnion, 
229 ; trials  of,  230.  233 ; release<l  on 
writ  of  error,  234 ; returned  for  Clare, 
39  4 : bis  re-election  require<l,  403 ; his 
motions  on  Irish  tithes  and  Church,  479 — 
4S5. 

O’Connor,  F.,  presents  the  Chartist  ptdition, 
246. 

Octennial  Act.  the  (Ireland),  519. 

Official  salaries,  rvvuiion  of,  since  the  Bo- 
form  Act-,  689. 

Oliver,  the  government  spy,  289. 

Opinion,  liberty  of,  the  last  liberty  to  l>o 
acquired,  95  ; the  press,  from  James  L till 
the  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  91 ; the  “ North 
Briton  ’*  prosecutions,  103 : the  luw  of 
libel,  107 : political  agitation  by  public 
meetings,  llii;  by  associations.  122;  demo- 
cmtic associations,  Iffil ; repressive  mea- 
Biiri's,  1792-99,  136  ; Napoleon  and  the 
English  press  176  ; the  press,  before  the 
Begenoy,  180 ; repressive  measures  under 
the  Regency,  183 ; the  contest  between 
authority  and  jmblic  opinion  reviewed, 
203  ; the  Catliolic  Association.  207  : the 
press  under  Geo.  IV'.,  214  ; its  freetloni 
established,  217 ; the  Reform  agitation, 
221 ; for  repeal  of  the  Union,  229 ; 
Orange  lodge.**,  23.5 ; trades*  nnion.s,  239  ; 
the  Chartists,  241  : the  Anti-Corn  I#aw 
league,  247  ; political  agitation  reviewed, 
2.50.  (Sr'c  Press;  Political  Associations  ; 
Public  Meetings. 

Orange  societies,  Pnppress(*d  by  Act,  210  ; 
revived,  212 ; orgmiisation  of,  235,  535  ; 
in  tlie  army,  237  ; dis-solved,  238  ; pecu- 
liar working  of  Orange  societii«,  t‘5. 

Orsini  conspiracy,  the,  plotted  in  England, 
303. 

Oxford  University,  state  of  feeling  at,  on 
Catholic  relief,  372 ; ndmi.**siou  of  dis- 
eenteps  to  degrees  at,  425. 

Paine,  T..  tried  for  seditious  writings,  131. 

Palmer,  the  Bev.T.  F,,  trial  of,  for  sedition, 
145  ; comments  tlien*on  in  Parliament, 
1 iK 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  adheml  to  Mr.  Can- 
niug,  52  : in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
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ministry,  in  office,  7^  Becossion  of 
the  IVelite«,  7^  his  overthrow  in  1857 
and  1858, 79,  304:  his  st>cond  nunistrv.81. 

Panul  afon^sflion,  1850,  the,  Aiill ; Court, 

diplomatic  relationn  with,  Bill,  452,  2L 

Pupt'f  duty,  the,  abolished,  2'20. 

Parish,  the,  local  affairs  of,  administered 
by  vestries,  493. 

Parlument.  8ec»*asions  of  the  Wliips  from, 
in,  38.  167  : repression  of  Uu?  press  by 
Parliament,  100 ; attempted  intimidation 
of,  by  the  silk-weavers,  120 ; by  the 
Protestant  Associations,  125 ; relations 
of  f'c.  Clmrch  and  Parliament,  449 ; 
supremacy  of,  over  the  Irish  Parliament, 
518  : Parliament  since  the  Reform  Act, 
620  ; vast  amount  of  pnblic  busiuess,  ih„ 

Parliament  (Ireland),  state  of,  before  the 
Union,  513  ; exclusion  of  Catholics,  ib., 
516;  expired  only  on  demiseof  the  Crown, 
515  ; Povninjrs’  Act,  617  ; supremacy  of 
the  English  Parliament,  518 : agitation 
for  independence.  521,  527 ; submits  to 
the  pornmnunt  Mutiny  Bill,  525 ; in- 
dcp<'ndfnce  granted,  528  ; corrupt  influ- 
ence of  the  government,  i6. ; motions  for 
Parliam*  nlary  Reform,  530  ; the  Union 
carried,  539. 

Parnell,  Sir  his  views  of  financial 
policy',  620. 

Party,  influence  of,  in  party  government. 
Ij  origin  of  parties,  2 ; parties  under 
the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  Revelation, 
^ 5j  Whigs  and  Tories,  4j  tlicir  dis- 
tinctive principles,  7,  ^ 8^;  parties 
on  the  accession  of  George  IIL,  9^ 
12 ; the  American  war  a test  of  party 
principles,  15  : secessions  of  the  Whigs 
from  Parliament,  1^  3^  167 ; ovortun's 
to  the  Whigs,  1^  commencement  of  a 
democmtic  p»arty,  ih.  ; crisis  on  death  of 
L«jrd  Rockingliam,  the  Coalition, 

20 — 22 ; ruin  of  the  Whigs,  2^  principles 
of  coalition,  24  ; the  Tories  under  Mr. 
Pitt,  2i  34 ; the  Whigs  and  the  JVinco 
of  Wales,  ^ ifi  ; effect  of  tiie  Fnmch 
Revolution  upon  jiarties,  ^ 3^  po.«ition 
of  the  Whigs,  ^ ^ 36j  the  Tories  in 
Scotland,  36 ; schism  among  the  Tories, 
39 ; parties  on  Pitt’s  retin’ment  from 
office,  40;  the  Whigs  in  office,  1806, 
41—43,  361 ; coalesce  with  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  party,  41 ; the  Tories  reinstated, 
43 ; po.sition  of  the  Whiga,  44_;  the 
stren^h  they  derived  from  the  adhesion 
of  the  middle  classes,  4^  205 ; the  Tories 
under  Lord  Liverpool,  46 — 62;  under 
Canning.  ^ influence  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  of  proceedings  against  Queen 
Caroline,  upon  parties,  ^ 49 ; increase 


of  liberal  feeling,  50 ; effect  of  tho 
Catholic  qni’Stion  upon  parties,  ^ 55. 
364,  374.  399;  party  divisions  after  Mr. 
Canning’s  death,  53  ; the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington’s ministry,  54j  scce&sion  of  lil>eml 
members  from  his  cabinet,  ib. ; the  Whigs 
restored  to  office,  57 ; supported  by  tho 
democratic  party,  58 ; Whig  nsccndoncy 
after  the  Reform  Acts,  59_;  state  of  par- 
ties, 60 ; the  Radicals,  ib. ; the  Irish 
party,  62  ; the  Tories  become  “ Conserva- 
tives,” 64  ; increase  in  power,  ib. ; break- 
up of  Earl  Grey's  ministry',  fla ; dismissal 
of  lx>nl  McUK»urne\s  ministry,  ib.;  Libe- 
rals reunited  against  Sir  R Peel,  66 : 
hLs  liberal  policy  alarms  the  Tories,  ib. ; 
parties  under  Ix»rd  Melljoorne,  62 ; a con- 
servative reaction,  68 : effect  of  Peel’s 
fret-trade  policy  upon  the  Conservatives, 
71.  72 ; the  obligations  of  a party  leader, 
74 : the  Whigs  in  office,  2Al  Lord 
Derby's  first  ministry,  7^  coalition  or 
Whigs  and  Peelites  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen, 77i  fall  of  his  ministiy,  ib. ; the 
Peelites  rrtire  from  Lord  Palmerston’s 
first  administration,  “[H  ; his  overthrows, 
in  18«57  and  1858,  79 ; Lord  Derby’s 
second  ministry,  8^  passed  the  Jewish 
Relief  Aeb  414  ; Lord  Palmerston's  se- 
cond administration,  81  ; fusion  of  par- 
ties, lA, ; essential  difference  between 
Conservatives  and  Liberals,  8^  pjirty 
sections,  ^ changes  in  the  character,  &c. 
of  parlies,  83j  polities  formerly  a pro- 
fession, S5 ; effects  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form on  parties,  88  ; the  consen'atism  of 
ftfi***  statesmen  under  old  and  new 
systems,  ib. ; patronage,  an  instrument  of 
party,  91  ; review  of  the  merits  and 
evils  of  party.  92  : the  prt‘ss  an  instru- 
ment of  parly,  1 00.  117.  118 : oppo- 
sition of  th«i  Whigs  to  a repressive 
policy.  138,  198 ; to  the  Six  Acts,  199  ; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bills, 
158.  2fil-270;  the  Treasonable  Prac- 
tices, &c.  Bills,  164 — 168;  the  Irisli 
Church  appropriation  question  adopted 
by  the  Whigs,  485  ; abandoned  by  them, 
486. 

Patronage,  an  instrument  of  party,  91 ; tho 
effect  of  competition,  92. ; abuses  of  co- 
lonial pjitronage,  567  ; surrendered  to  tho 
colonies,  569. 

Patronage  Act  (Scotland),  473.  See  also 
Ghur^  of  Scotland. 

Peel,  Mr.  See  Peel,  Sir  R, 

Peel,  Sir  R,  the  first,  his  Factory  Children 
Act,  filiL 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  commercial  policy,  60. 
617 ; secedctl  from  Canning  on  tire 
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Catholic  question,  ^ ; opposes  that  mea- 
Burc,  375,  Siil ; brinjjs  in  the  Relief  Act, 
6’i.  399;  his  first  ministry,  fill;  his  policy, 
ami  fall,  ^ 485 ; his  relation  to  the  Con- 
serratires,  ^ 72  : his  second  ministry, 
69  ; his  free-trade  policy,  70 ; rej>eal  of 
com  laws,  71.  247.  616  : his  ob)ig:itions 
as  a party  leader,  74 ; obtains  the 
bishojV  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corj>«»ration  and  Tfst  Acts,  390 ; pro- 
poses to  it*tire  from  the  Wellington 
ministry,  397 : loses  his  seat  at  Oxford, 
398 ; the  Irish  Franehiw  Act,  402 ; his 
Dissenters  Marriage  Bills,  418 ; plan 
for  commutation  of  Irish  tithes,  481; 
resists  the  appropriation  question,  485 ; 
prop>ses  endoxvnjcnt  to  Maynootli  and 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  488 ; las  scln  me 
for  Irish  corporate  reform,  508 ; the  first 
minister  to  revise  the  criminal  code,  699. 

Peers,  the  Catholic,  restored  to  the  pririh'ge 
of  advising  the  Crown,  346.  381 ; ex- 
emptt*d  from  the  oath  of  supremacy,  38Q  ; 
the  Catholic  Peers  Bill,  to.  ; take  seats 
in  the  House  <*f  I-#onls,  403  ; creation  of, 
to  cjiny  the  Union  with  Ireland,  640. 

Peltier,  J.,  trial  of,  for  libel,  177. 

Perceval,  Mr.  in  office,  ^ ^ 364. 

Pclo,  Sir  M..  his  Dissenters  Burial  Bills, 

Phillimore,  Dr.,  his  Catholic  Marriages 
Bill,  385. 

Pilloiy,  punishment  of^  abolished,  601. 

Pitt.  Mr.  W.,  Tory  principles  never  com- 
'letely  adopted  by,  Ij^  20,  ii„  26  ; entered 
*urlianient  ns  a Whig,  23 ; the 

leader  of  the  Tories,  26  ; his  first  ministry 
a coalition,  24jliis  policy  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Fox’s,  20,  26 ; his  feelings  towards 

theFrench  Revolution,  29, 136 : attempted 
coalitions  with  Fox,  31,  41  : joined  by 
portion  of  the  Whigs,  32  ; the  consolida- 
tion of  his  power,  ^ 136 ; dangerous  to 
libe  rty,  3^  his  liberal  views  on  Catholic 
question,  ^ 352-  359,  642 ; his  retire- 
ment from  office,  411 ; his  r»‘tum.  41 ; the 
Tory  party  after  his  deatli,  13 ; member  of 
the  C<»nstitutional  Infonnation  Society, 
123,  133  ; commences  a reprt'ssive  policy, 
136 ; brings  in  the  Seditious  Meetings  Hill, 
165  ; opposes  relief  to  dissenters,  341 — 
344.  348  : his  proposal  for  commutation 
of  Irifeli  tithes,  475 : his  Irish  commercial 
pro|xjsitions,  .531  ; carrit  d the  Union  with 
In-hind,  539 : his  India  BUI,  .584. 

Pius  IX..  his  brief  apjKiinting  bisliops  in 
Knglund,  451 ; and  ugainl^t  the  Queen’s 
Collegi's,  491. 

Plunket.  Mr.,  his  mlvoeaey  ofl'atholic  re- 
lii  f,  37^  3iiIL 


Police,  modern  sy.stem  of,  6(14. 

Political  ass'Kiiations,  commencement  of, 
119, 121. 123  : for  Parliamentary  Rrfurm, 
122.  221  ; Protestant  associations,  124  — 
128,  336 ; anti-slave  tnnle,  128.  239 ; 
democratic,  130,  132.  161,  169,  1"2 ; 
proccN-dcd  against,  142.  152  ; suppressed, 

173,  186,  20Q ; a8.soeiations  for  suppress- 
ing seslitioD,  140,  206 ; for  Catliolic  re- 
lief, 207  : finally  suppressed,  213 : for 
repc‘al  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  229  ; 
Omnge  lodges,  235 ; trad<*a’  unions,  239; 
the  Chartists,  241 ; the  Anti-Corn  Law 
I.ieague,  247. 

Ponsoiiby,  Mr.,  chosen  leader  of  the  Whigs, 

46. 

Poor  laws,  the  old  and  new  systems,  G05  ; 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  608. 

Population,  gn-at  increase  of,  in  the  manu- 
facturing di&^tricts,  194 ; its  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  Clmrcb,  436. 

Po^t  Office.  See  Lett<  r8,  Oi>ening  at. 

Poynings’  Act.  the,  617. 

Pratt,  liOrd  Chief  Justice.  See  Camden, 
I>ird. 

Pn*sbyferian9,  in  England,  311 ; in  Scot- 
land, 31^  31Ii  in  Irehujd,  m*  ilifi- 
iS^r  Church  of  Scotland. 

Pn  i'B.  the,  under  censorship,  96  : from  the 
.•^tuart.s  to  aect*s.sion  of  Georgt’  III.,  97 — 
102 ; the  atUicks  on  Lord  Bute,  103 ; 
general  warrants,  104  ; the  prosecutions 
of,  1763 — 1770,  105 : publishers  liable 
ft>r  acts  of  servants,  107  ; the  rights  of 
juries  in  libel  csises,  108—117;  the 
pregress  of  free  discussion,  117.  180, 
204,  214,  220 ; cairicalures,  118 ; laws 
for  repression  of  the  press,  164.  172. 

174,  190.  199 ; the  press  and  foreign 
powers,  176  : the  preas  not  purifitnl  by 
rigour,  206 ; complete  fre«nlom  of  the 
press,  217 ; fiscal  laws  jiffecting,  |6. ; 
public  jealousies  of,  220. 

Prisons,  debtors’,  281 ; improved  state  of, 
602. 

Protection,  &c.,  against  Republicans’  So- 
ciety, the,  140. 

Protestant  associations,  the,  124,  337  : the 
[ petition,  ami  riots,  125,  337 . See  also 
Orange  Societies. 

Protestant  Dissenters  Ministers  Bill,  369. 

Protesting  Catholic  Dis-seuters,  bill  for  re- 
lief of,  34  4. 

Public  meetings,  commencement  of  poli- 
tical agitation  by,  119,  121  ; riotous 
meclings  of  the  silk-weavers,  120 : meoi- 
ings  to  stt[>jK>rt  the  Middlesex  electors, 
Llil ; for  Parliamentar}’  Reform,  1799,  iL. ; 
j in  1795.  162  : in  1831,  223 ; of  the  Pro- 
I testaut  Association,  125,  837  ; to  oppose 
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the  Sedition  and  Treason  Acts,  169;  in  the 
manuraotoring  distriota,  1819,  192 : for 
Csitholic  relief,  212  ; for  repeal  (Ireland), 
230 ; of  the  trades'  uniooa.  240  ; the 
Chartista,  241,  244  ; the  Anti-Corn  Law 
L<‘ague,  248 : laws  to  restrain  public 
meeting  168.  186,  199. 

Public  Opinion.  Opinion,  Liberty  of ; 
PresH,  the ; Political  Associations ; Pub- 
lic Meetings. 

Publishers,  criminally  liable  for  acts  of 
serrants,  107. 

Puritans,  the,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  300 ; 
under  James  L and  Charles  ILj  315. 
318  ; numbers  impriwned,  319.  Srralso 
Dissenters. 

Quakers,  number  of,imprisoned,temp.Chas. 
II.,  319  : motions  for  relief  of,  350 ; ex- 
cepted from  IjOrd  Hardwieke’s  Marriage 
Act,  384 : admitted  to  the  Commons  on 
making  an  affirmation,  406.  See  also 
Dissenters. 

Quarter  Sessions,  courts  oC  county  rates 
administered  by,  611 ; efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  representatire  system  into,  ih. 

Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  founded,  490 : 
opposition  from  Catholic  clergy,  491. 

Quoad  sacra  ministers,  the,  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  470. 

Radicax  Party.  See  Party. 

lieeres,  Mr.,  bis  pamphlet  condemned,  170. 

Reform  in  Parliament,  carried  by  the  Whigs, 
as  leaders  of  the  people,  6^  influence 
of,  on  parties,  Mj  on  official  emolu- 
monta,  589 ; on  law  reform,  and  amend- 
ment of  the  criminal  code,  890,  695 ; on 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  judges,  594 ; 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  605 ; on 
commercial  and  financial  policy,  615  ; on 
Parliament,  620  ; the  first  reform  meet- 
ings, 121 ; and  in  Ireland,  629;  reform 
discouraged  from  the  example  of  the 
French  Kerolution,  135.  201,  204 ; re- 
pressed as  seditious,  142 — 148,  160.  102 ; 
cause  of,  promoted  by  political  agitation 
and  unions,  221 ; reriew  of  reform  agita- 
tion, 228. 

Reformation,  the,  effect  of,  upon  England, 
306 ; doctrinal  moderation  of,  308 ; in 
Scotian^  312 ; in  Ireland,  314. 

Reformatories,  instituted,  604. 

Refugees.  See  Aliens. 

Regent,  tlie  Prince.  Sec  Wales,  Prince  of. 

Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  Act  for,  419. 

Religious  liberty,  from  the  Reformation  to 
Geo.  III..  305 — 324 ; commencement  of 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  329;  Cor- 


poration and  Test  Acta  repealed,  389 ; 
Catholic  emancipation  carried,  399 ; 
udraission  to  the  Commons  by  affirma- 
tion, 406  ; Jewish  disabilities,  414  : 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  419;  the  Dissenters’  Marriaco 
Bill,  420;  admission  of  dissenters  to  the 
universities,  422 ; dissenters'  chapels, 
425:  church  rates,  427.  See  also  Church 
of  England ; Church  in  Ireland ; Church 
of  Scotland;  Dissenters;  Jews;  Quakers; 
Roman  Catholics. 

Revenue  laws,  restraints  of,  on  personal 

liberty,  275  ; offices  thrown  open  to 

dissenters  and  Catholics,  349.  389.  399. 

Revolution,  the,  effect  of  on  the  press,  99; 
the  Cliurch  policy  after,  320. 

Revolution  Society,  the,  132. 

Rockingham,  Marquess,  Whigs  restored  to 
power  under,  1^  87  : his  death,  1^  his 
administration  consent  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  527. 

Roman  Catholics,  the  first  Relief  Act, 
1778,  124,  336 ; the  riots  in  Scotland 
and  London,  t‘5.,  337 ; the  Scotch  Catho- 
lics withdraw  their  claims  for  relief,  125. 
338  ; the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth,  308 ; 
Catholics  under  James  L^  Cbas.  ^ and 
Cromwell,  315 — 317;  the  pas-sing  of 
the  Test  Act,  319 ; repressive  measures, 
Wm.  III.— Geo.  L,  321—323  ; the  Catho- 
lics, at  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  324.  330. 
335 ; their  numbers,  325.  n. ; later  in- 
stances of  the  enforcement  of  the  penal 
laws,  336 : bill  to  restrain  education  of 
Protestants  by  Catholics,  338 ; the  case 
of  the  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters, 
344 ; another  measure  of  relief  to  En- 
glish Catholics,  1791,  345 ; first  mea- 
sures of  relief  to  Catholics  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  348.  349,  532;  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  militia,  351 ; effect  of  union 
with  Ireland  on  Catholic  relief,  ^ 3.52 ; 
Catholic  claims,  1801—1810,  356—367; 
the  Army  and  Kavy  Service  Bill,  361 ; 
tlio  Regency  not  favourable  to  Catholic 
claims,  368;  freedom  of  worship  to  Catho- 
lic soldiers,  369 ; the  Catholic  Question, 
1811 — 1823,  370 — 383;  treated  as  an 
open  question,  374,  382 ; Acts  for  re- 
lief of  Naval  and  Military  Officers, 
377 ; the  Catholic  Peers  Bill,  380 ; 
the  Catholic  Qnestion  in  1823,  382 ; 
efforts  for  relief  of  English  Catholics, 
383 ; the  laws  affecting  Catholic  mar- 
riages, 384,  385  ; Office  of  Earl  Marshal 
Bill,  386 ; Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion,  387 : 
State  provision  for  Catholic  clergy  carried 
in  the  Commons,  388 : the  Duke  of 

Wellington’s  ministiy,  ^ 888 ; repeal 
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of  thf'  Corporation  and  Test  Acf.s,  389 ; ' 
Catholic  rt'lief  in  1828,  3^  the  Act,  j 
66  — 57,  399,  644;  the  Catholic  pr-ers  i 
lake  their  aeatfl,  403 ; Catholic  emanci-  | 
pation  too  long  d<‘fem-d,  404  ; numb<*rof  I 
Cniholic  memlxTii  in  Hou.«eof  Commona,  j 
405 ; lUJls  for  relief  in  respect  of  Catho- 
lic births.  nmiriages,  and  deaths,  416— 
420 ; final  r«  j>c-;il  of  penalties  aguinst 
Koman  Catholics,  427 ; numbers,  &o.  of, 
in  England,  446, 447 : in  Ireland,  486:  the 
pa|ial  aggression,  4.>0  ; the  Maynooth  and 
Qnoeii’b  Colleges,  488  ; exclusion  of  Irish 
Catholics  from  the  Cor|«oration9,  5o8 ; 
from  the  Parliamtmt,  613,  616 ; runiber 
on  Irish  bench,  646.  Sec  also  Corix)* 
rations. 

Koiiian  Catholic  Officers  Kelief  Hill,  the, 376. 

Romilly,  Sir  ^ his  ifl’orts  to  reform  tiie 
penal  code,  6U8. 

Kothschild,  Hur<.>n  L.  N.  de,  returned  for 
I»ndon,  411  ; claims  to  be  sworn,  ih. 

Itusseil,  l.x)rd  John,  attempts  to  form  a 
free-tracle  ministry,  iu  office*,  76 : 
retires  from  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry, 
IH  ; carries  the  n*peal  of  Cor|»oralion  and 
Test  Acts,  380  ; his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  413 ; 
his  OissenterB*  Marriage  Hills,  417,  42Q  ; 
his  ilegistration  Act,  419 ; his  letter  on 
the  pupal  aggression,  462 ; overthrows 
the  Pt'cl  ministry  upon  the  Appn»pria- 
tion  Question,  486 : carries  Aluniei|>al 
Keform,  409 ; and  amendments  of  the 
criminal  code,  COO. 

St.  Asaph,  Lean  of,  the  case  of,  112. 

•Salomons,  Mr.,  relumed  for  Greenwich,  412; 
claims  to  1m*  sworn,  th. 

•Sidlcre  (Scotland).  S<c  Colliers. 

Kirile,  Sir  G.,  among  tlie  first  to  advocate  ( 
Catholic  relief,  336 ; his  bill  to  restrain  j 
Catholics  from  teaching  Protestants,  330.  | 

'Sclrism  Act,  the,  324.  | 

•Scotland,  the  Tory  party  in,  3^  £4j  literary  j 
influence  of  the  ^‘oteli  Whigs.  Ijj  ; alarm  j 
of  democracy  in,  141 : trials  for  se<iition  j 
and  high  treason,  142,  162,  192 : the  ' 
slavery  of  colliers  and  suiters  al>o!i.Hhed,  | 
287 : the  rcfiirmation  in,  312 ; intimida- 
tion of  Parliament  by  the  mob,  124.  337  ; 
motion  fur  repeal  of  tin*  Test  Act  (Scot- 
land), 346  ; relief  to  Scotch  Episco,  a- 
Hans,  317  ; to  Si'otcli  Catholic^  349 ; 
n-ligiouH  disunion  in,  474 ; statistics  cf 
places  of  wor^hip  in,  ^ municiiuil 
reform  in,  603 ; new  poor  laws  iiitro- 
dnecil  into,  608. 

Secratary  of  Stale,  the  powiTS  given  to,  in 
pepnssiou  of  libel,  lot,  190,  266,  260  ; 


of  opening  letters,  292 ; — for  th©  Colo- 
nies, date  of  formatiuD  of  office,  ,666. 

Sedition  and  seditious  libels,  trials  for, 
Wilkes  and  his  publishers,  104 : the 
publishers  of  Junius's  Letters,  107  : the 
Lean  of  St.  Asaph,  1 12  : of  Siockdale, 
113  ; Paine,  131  ; Frost,  Winterbotham, 
Bricliat,  and  Hudson,  139 ; Muir  and 
l*alm<*r,  142,  146 ; Skirving.  Margarot, 
and  Gerrald,  146 ; Eaton,  149 ; Yorkc, 
160 ; Mr.  Itt-evt-s,  170 : Gilbert  Wake- 
field and  the  “ Cijurier,"  176 ; of  Cobbett, 
178,  217 ; J.  and  L.  Hunt  and  Drakard, 
179  ; Hunt  and  Wolseley,  203  ; O'C-ouuell 
and  others,  23Q.  233 : meaHures  for  sup- 
pre.-^sion  of  sedition  in  1792,  136 ; 1794, 
160;  1796.  163:  1799,  173;  1817.185; 
1819,  199  ; — societies  for  th©  ri-pression 
of,  140,  206.  See  also  Treason,  High, 
Trials  for. 

Seditious  Meetings  Bills,  the,  166,  201 ; 
Libels  Bill,  2(11. 

St*stiiun,  Court  of  (Scotland),  proct'cdings 
of,  in  the  iiafronage  cases.  463 — 468. 

Shelioimc,  burl  ofi  in  office,  ^ 87j  his 
concessions  to  America,  21. 

Sheridan,  Mr,  one  of  the  Whig  associates 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  adlu-red  to 
Fux,  3^  his  motion  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  1793,  138  ; brought  Palmer's  case 
befon*  the  Commons,  148;  urg»*d  repeal  of 
the  IlaUnis  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  168, 
169 ; his  onpositioa  to  the  Seditious 
3Ieeting8  Bill,  167. 

•Sidmoutb,  Viscount,  as  premier,  4^  in  office 
with  the  WhigK,  11  ; his  repressive  policy, 
183,  276  ; his  circular  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nants, 188 ; his  emfiloynicnt  of  spies, 

; his  Lisw  nting  Mini.^ters  Bill,  369. 

Silk-weavers,  riots  by,  12U ; bill  passed  for 
prot*'Ction  of  their  trade,  th. 

•Sinecures,  official  and  legal,  abolished,  689, 
692. 

•‘^ix  Acts,  the,  passed,  199. 

Skiiving,  W.,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  146. 

Slavery,  in  England,  28  4 ; in  Scotland,  286  ; 
in  the  Colonies,  287. 

Slave-trade  Association,  the,  128,  287, 

Smith,  3Ir.  W.,  his  Unitarian  Marriages 
Bills,  ^ 386. 

SniitJi  O’Brien,  abortive  insurrection  by, 235, 

Sommerselt’s  (the  n<gro)  cass*,  2.s5. 

S|»a  Fields,  me<*ting  at,  187. 

Spies,  employment  of,  by  government,  287  ; 
under  IauiI  Sidmouth,  289 ; their  em- 
ployment considen*d,  290 ; tlie  Cato 
Stnet  conspiracy  discovered  by,  291. 

•Spring  Kiee,  Mr.,  his  scheme  for  settling 
churt-h  mte.s,  130;  his  speech  on  the 
state  of  lrr*land,  644.  lu 
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Stamp  Act,  tbc  American,  554. 

Stamp  duty.  Set  Newspapers. 

State  trials.  8tt  Treason,  High,  Trials 
for. 

Stockdule,  the  case  of,  113. 

Stratbboeio  cases,  the,  466. 

Subject,  liberty  of,  the  earliest  of  political 
privileges,  254 ; general  warrants,  255  ; 
suspeosion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
262 : impressment,  271  ; the  restraints 
caused  by  the  revenue  laws,  275 ; im- 
prisonment for  debt,  ^ 280 ; for  con- 
tempt of  court,  276 : arrest  on  mesne 
process,  279  ; debtors’  prisons,  281  ; in- 
solvent debtors,  283 ; nt^roes  in  Great 
Britain,  284  ; colliersand  sailers  in  Scot- 
land, 286  : spies  and  informers,  287  ; 
opening  letters,  2^ ; protection  of  aliens, 
29G  ; extradition  treaties,  304. 

Supri'macy,  oath  of,  imposed  by  Queen  Eliza- 
betli,  307  ; on  the  House  of  Commons, 
2ilS ; Catholic  peers  exempted  from,  346, 
3hD;  altered  by  the  Catholic  lieliuf  Act, 
398,  m 

Thatchbd  Hocsb  Socibtt,  the,  282. 

Thelwall,  J.,  tried  for  high  treason,  154. 

Tbistlewood,  A.,  tried  for  high  treason,  182  ", 
for  the  Cato  Street  plot,  202. 

Thurles,  Synod  of,  opposition  of,  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  401. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  the  character  of,  ^ 594. 

Tierney,  ilr.,  joins  the  Whigs,  3^  thoir 
leader,  39i  43, 

Tindal,  Chief  Justice,  his  opinion  respecting 
the  law  of  church  rates,  431. 

Tillies,  the  commutation  of,  442 ; in  Ire- 
land, 475.  487 : associated  with  the 
question  of  appropriation,  483. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  320  ; dissenters  relieved 
from  its  requirements,  334,  370. 

Tooko,  Horne,  trial  of,  for  high  treason, 
1A4- 

Tory  Party,  the.  Set  Party, 

Townshend,  Mr  C.,  his  scheme  for  colonial 
taxation,  557. 

Trades’  unions,  233 ; procession  of,  through 
London,  240 ; reception  of  their  petition 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  241. 

Traitorous  Correspondence  Act,  passing  of, 
298. 

Transjiortation,  commencement  oftbo  pun- 
isliraent,  504  : establishment  of  the  Aus- 
tralian penal  settlements,  *5.;  discontinued, 
565.  fiilL 

Trunsubstantiation,  Lord  Grey's  motion  for 
relief  from  declaration  against,  378. 

Treasonable  Practices  Bill,  the  passing  of 
the,  1113, 

Treason,  High,  triab  for,  of  Walker,  149 ; 


of  Watt  and  Downie,  132 ; of  Hardy  and 
others,  154 ; of  Watson,  Thistlewood,  and 
others,  187. 

Tutchin,  beaten  to  death  for  a libel,  IQl. 

Ukikohkitt,  Act  of,  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
308;  of  Charles  111,  318. 

Union,  the,  of  England  and  Ireland,  agita- 
tion for  repeal  of,  229 : elFect  of,  on 
Catholic  relief,  352  ; the  means  by  which 
it  was  accomplished,  539. 

Unions,  political,  established,  221 ; their 
proceedings,  222;  organise  delegates,  225 ; 
proclamation  against,  226;  threatening 
attitude  of,  227. 

Unitarians,  the,  toleration  withheld  from, 
321  ; further  penalties  against,  td. ; first 
motion  for  relief  of.  347  ; relief  granted, 
370;  laws  affecting  their  marriages, 
384—386. 

United  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scots- 
men, tlie  proceedings  of,  173,  633,  534 : 
suppressi'd  by  Act,  173. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  the,  458.  5^^ 
461. 

Universal  suffrage,  agitation  for,  134,  1C2, 
193.  242  ; in  the  colonies,  576. 

Universities,  tlie,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

admissiim  of  dissenters  to,  332 ; of 

London,  425. 

Van  Dixxen's  Land,  a legislature  granted 
to,  565.  576;  trausportution  to,  discon- 
tinued, 565. 

Vestries,  the  common  law  relating  to,  493 ; 
Mr  H.  Bourne's  and  Sir  J.  Hobhousc's 
Vestry  Acts,  td.,  494. 

Veto  Act,  the,  462 ; rescinded,  472. 

Volunteers,  the  (Ireland),  523 ; demand 
independence  of  Irtdand,  524,  526;  and 
Parliamentary  Keform,  529. 

Wajcefiki-p,  Mr.  O.,  tried  for  libel,  175. 

Wales,  Prince  of  (Geo.  a member  of 
tlie  Whig  party,  27j  deserts  them,  33. 
46 ; alleged  efft^et  of  Mr.  Pox’s  death 
upon  his  conduct,  42 : attack  on,  when 
Kegent,  185 ; unfavuurablu  to  Cathclic 
claims,  368. 

Wales,  progress  of  dissent  in,  438. 

Walker,  T.,  tried  for  high  treason,  149. 

Walpole,  Sir  his  indifference  to  news- 
paper attacks,  102  ; withdrew  tlie  Excise 
Bill,  1 19 ; his  refusal  to  levy  taxi's  ou 
our  colonies,  5.52. 

Warrants.  Stt  General  Warrants. 

Watson,  Jm  tried  for  high  treason,  187. 

Watt,  tried  for  high  treason,  152. 

Wellesley,  Marquess,  his  ministiy'  and  the 
Catholic  claims,  373  ; his  motion,  374. 
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Wellington,  Duko  of,  srcedcd  from  Can- 
ning on  the  Catholic  question,  52 ; in 
other,  64,  58 ; secession  of  Lihcral  mf  m- 
bers  from  his  cabinet,  54  ; beaten  on  re- 
peal of  the  Tost,  &c.  Acts,  55,  389 ; his 
ministry  and  Catholic  claims,  55,  388, 
395;  prosecutes  the  Torj'  press,  216. 

Wesley,  the  lU*v.  J.,  effect  of  his  lalx)urs, 
326;  number,  &c,  of  Wesleyans,  446, 
447. 

Westminster  Hall,  public  meetings  pro- 
hibitf'd  \i'ithin  one  mile  of,  187. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  proposal  that  the  Whigs 
should  take  office  under  him,  18. 

Whig  Club,  the,  meeting  of,  to  oppose  the 
Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  168. 

Whig  Party,  the.  8ie  Party. 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  his  party  eslrang«*d  from 
Earl  Grey’s,  46. 

White  Conduit  House,  threatened  meeting 
at,  225. 

Willn-rforce,  Mr.,  promoter  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  128 ; entleavours  to  obtain 
admission  of  Catholics  to  the  militia, 
851. 


Wilkes,  Mr.,  attacks  Lord  Bute  and 
Mr.  Grenville  in  the  “North  Briton,"  103; 
proceeded  against,  104,  120,  256;  brings 
actions  against  Mr.  Wood  and  Lonl  Hali- 
fax, 257,  258 ; dogged  by  spies,  288. 

William  III.,  his  cliurcii  policy,  320—322; 
towards  the  Church  of  Scotland,  322  ; 
towards  Catholics,  323. 

William  IV.,  his  decL\ration  against  the 
Appropriation  Question,  481. 

Williams,  a printer,  sentenced  to  the 
piilorj',  106. 

Winterbotham,  Mr.,  tried  for  sedition,  139. 

Wolseley,  Sir  C.,  eU*cti*d  popular  r«*i>r<'- 
•sentativo  of  Birmingham,  193;  tried  for 
swlitioD,  203. 

Wood,  Mr.  O.,  his  Universities  Bill,  423. 

W^oodfall,  his  trial  for  publisliing  Junius's 
Letter,  108  ; tlie  judgment  laid  before  the 
Ixmls,  110. 

"Working  classes,  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the,  611.  See  also  Middle 
Classes. 

Yobke,  U.  B.,  tried  for  sedition,  160. 


THE  END. 
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